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THE SIXTH EDITION. 


The increasing prosperity of tlie British nation, and the 
expansion of its empire by the new colonies which are issuing 
from it, and arc forming, as they settle and enlarge, new 
branches of dominion to it in the distant regions of our globe, 
make its first rudiments and humble beginnings more interesting 
to us. To represent these faithfully, and to collect from the 
perishing or neglected memorials of former times every circum¬ 
stance that could exhibit them, before it became impossible to do 
so from the disappearance of the ancient documents, and from 
the overwhelming flood of modern events, revolutions, and 
diversified knowledge, which have made the last fifty years so 
memorable, was the favourite object of the author, when in his 
youthful days he conceived the idea and attempted to execute it 
in the following work. 

That he should have lived to revise its sixth edition was 
more than he expected: for it is now thirty-seven years since 
he published its first volume. This is pleasing; but it is still a 
greater gratification to observe, that so much of the attention of 
the public continues to be directed to the transactions, remains, 
and language of their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and that so many 
able men still apply themselves to illustrate this truly national 
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subject by various and valuable publications. It was one of his 
earnest wishes that men of talent and industry should be induced 
to do so, that what he could not but leave imperfect on several 
points, might be completed by subsequent research. This has 
been creditable to themselves, and just to our forefathers; and 
will now rescue our most important antiquities from future 
oblivion. 

The Anglo-Saxons were deficient in the surprising improve¬ 
ments which their present descendants have attained; but unless 
they had acquired and exercised the valuable qualities, both 
moral and intellectual, which they progressively advanced to 
before their dynasty ceased, England would not have become 
that distinguished nation which, after the Norman graft on its 
original Saxon stock, it has since been gradually led to be. 


Tottage, Winchmore Utl), July 4,1836. 



PREFACE 


TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 


The first edition of this work was published, in successive 
parts, between the years 1799 and ISOo. When the first 
volume appeared, the subject of the Anglo-Sa-xon anticjuities 
had been nearly forgotten by the British public; although a 
large part of what w’o most love and venerate in our customs, 
law's, and institutions, originated among our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. A few scholars in a former century had cultivated 
the study, and left grammars, dictionaries, and catalogues for 
our use; but their labours had been little heeded, and no one 
had added to the information which they had communicated. 
The Anglo-Saxon MSS. lay still unexamined, and neither their 
contents nor the important facts which the ancient writers and 
records of other nations had preserved of the transactions and 
fortunes of our ancestors had been ever made a part of our 
general history. The Quida, or death-song, of Ragnar Lodbrog 
first led the present author to perceive the deficiency, and 
excited his wish to supply it. A series of careful researches 
into every original document that he had the opportunity of 
examining was immediately begun, and steadily pursued, till all 
that was most worth preserving was collected from the Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. and other ancient books. The valuable informa¬ 
tion thus obtained the author endeavoured to give to the public. 
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in a readable form, in this •work, of which two-thirds have not 
appeared in English history before. His favourite desire has 
been fulfilled—a taste for the history and remains of our Great - 
Ancestors has revived, and is visibly increasing. 

Many writers have since followed in the same path. Their 
publications have spread the useful taste, and contributed to 
obtain for our venerable forefathers the attention of their 
enlightened posterity. To gratify more fully this patriotic 
curiosity, some additional portions of original matter, from 
tiic Anglo-Saxon remains, have been inserted in the present 
edition. The most important of these consist of the following 
additions: 

On reading our Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon translation of Boetius, 
the author observed passages which wore not in the original. 
Struck with this curious fact, he compared the king’s work 
carefully with the Latin of Boetius, and found that Alfred 
had frequently taken occasion to insert his own thoughts and 
reasonings in various parts, forming so many little essays, 
dialogues, and imitated tales, of our venerable sovereign’s own 
composition. Some of tlic most important of these have been 
selected and translated, and inserted in the second volume of the 
present edition. 

Since the author called the attention of the public, in 1805, 
to the neglected, and indeed unknown Saxon heroic poem on 
Beowulf, Dr. Thorkelin has printed it at Copenhagen, in 1815. 
Tliis valuable publication has assisted the author in giving a 
fuller analysis of this curious composition in the third volume. 

On the composition of the Anglo-Saxon parliament, or 
•witena-gemot, many have desired more satisfactory information 
than the author had incorporated in the preceding editions. 
He has inserted, in the present, all the facts that he found, 
which seemed to have an actual relation to this interesting 
subject, and has added such remarks as they have suggested 
to a mind wishing to be correct and impartial. 
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IX 


The author has added a statement of the great principles of 
the Anglo-Saxon Constitution and Laws, as far as an attentive 
consideration of our most ancient documents has enabled him 
to discriminate them. 

He has been long since requested to give some detail of 
the Anglo-Saxon population. The Conqueror’s Record of 
Domesday afforded good materials for this subject It has 
been examined, with this object in view; and the reader will 
find, in the third volume, an enumeration of the different classes 
and numbers of people whom it records to have been living in 
England about the time of the Norman conquest 

Some pains have been taken to make the work, in its ether 
parts, as improved and as complete as a careful diligence could 
secure, and at the same time to comprise the whole within 
the compass of tlirec octavo volumes. This object has been 
attained without the sacrifice of any material information, 
although, to accomplish it, some parts have been necessarily 
printed in a smaller type, and others as appendices. But the 
convenience to the public of compressing this history into two 
volumes seemed to outbalance the disadvantage of a partial 
alteration of the printed letter. As it now stands, it presents 
the reader with the History of England from the earliest known 
period to the time of the Norman conquest. 

It would have been desirable, for the gratification of the 
curious student, that the original Anglo-Saxon of the various 
passages that^are cited and given in English should have been 
added; but this would have extended the work into a fourtli 
volume, and have made it more expensive than the author 
desired. The public may rely on his assurance, that he has 
endeavoured to make the translations literjilly faithful, in order 
that the style, as well as the sense, of the Anglo-Saxon writer 
may be perceived. 


iiondonr March, 1820. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The early Division of Mankind into the Civilized and Nomadic Nations.— 
The most ancient Population of Britain proceeded from the Nomadic. 

No subject has Irccii more disputed by antiquarian writers, 
than llie origin of the population of Europe; and no discussions 
have been more fanciful, more ill-tempered, or more contra¬ 
dictory. As vehement and pertinacious have been the contro¬ 
versies on the peopling of Great Britain. Few topics would 
seem to be more remote from the usual currents of human pas- 
sion.s, than the inquiry from what nations our primeval ancestors 
descended: and yet the works of our historical polemics, on in¬ 
vestigations so little connected with any present interest or feel¬ 
ing, alxtund with all the abusive anger that irritability can 
furnish, as well as with all the dogmatism, confusion, errors, 
dreams, and contradictions, that egotism could generate, or 
wranglers and adversaries pursue. 

It is not intended in this work to renew di.sputations so inter¬ 
minable and so useless. But in order to present the reader with 
a complete view of the History of England, from the earliest 
period to the Norman Conquest, when the Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
ceased, the first book of this history will be devoted to collect, 
from an impartial consideration of the original and ancient 
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thRt of facts and those reasoned inferences, which 
most descFVtfe fh^ttention and belief of an enlightened age. The 
authentic will be distinguished from the conjectural; and the 
nearest approach to unbiassed judgment and to historical truth, 
that can Ik; effected on periods so obscui’c, because so remote, 
will be dispassionately attempted. 

After a succession of controversies, which only increased the 
labyrinths of investigation, and made the doubtful more uncer¬ 
tain, Dr. Percy, in 1770, struck out a clear and certain path, by 
distinguishing the Keltic from the Gothic tribes; and by ar¬ 
ranging the principal languages of Europe, under these two 
distinct genera, with specimens of the I^ord’s prayer in each.* 

He did not pursue his subject farther. But this clear separa¬ 
tion of the Gothic from the Keltic tribes, whom most reasoners 
on the origin of the continental nations have confounded, and 
some still confound, laid the foundation for the true history of 
ancient Europe. 

Mr. Pinkerton, in liis dissertation on the Scythians and Goths, 
endeavoured to verify the idea of the Bisho]) of Dromorc, by 
<]UOtations from ancient authorities; but disfigured his W'ork by 
an abuse of the Keltic, nations; by attempting to add unau¬ 
thorized chronologi(!s; by some wrong citations; and by scNcral 
untenable opinions and digressions, witli whicli he embarrassed 
Dr. Percy’s simple and judicious discrimination. 

To the two genera of languages pointed out by Dr. Percy, a 

• Dr. Percy’s genealogical table was thus composed : 

GOTHIC. 


1 


Old sazon 

Fratico- 

1 

CuMibric 

or 

lhco.ti!iC. 

or 

Anglo-Saxon. 

1 

Old Icelandic. 

English 

German 

1 

Icelandic 

Lowland Scotch 

Suabian 

Norwegian 

Bcigic 

Swiss. 

Danish 

Prusic. 

CELTIC. 

1 

Swedish. 

Ancient 

Ancient 

1 

Ancient 

Gaulish. 

British. 

Irish. 


1 

Welsh 

1 

Irish 


Armorican 

Erse 


Cornish 

Manks. 


Preface to Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, toI. i. p. xxiv. 
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third must be added, which prevails in the eastern regions of 
Europe; the Slavonian or Sarmatian. These? three present us 
with the three great stocks, from which, the nations of the 
western regions of Europe, have chiefly derived their various 
population. 

The most authentic facts tliat can be now gleaned from an¬ 
cient history, concur with tlic most probable traditions, to prove, 
that Euro])e has been iKiopled by three great streams of popula¬ 
tion from the East, which have fldlowcd eacli other, at intervals 
so distinct, Jis to possess languages clearly separable from each 
other. The earliest oftlicse, we sliall find to have comprised the 
Kimmerian and Keltic ra(;e. Tlie second consisted <)f the >Sc,v- 
thian, Gothic, and (Jerman tribes; from whotn most of the 
modern nations of continental Europe liave descended. The 
third, and most recent, com])rchends the Slavonian and Sarma¬ 
tian nations, who were bordering on tlie second race, as they 
spread over Germany; and who Jiave now estai)lislicd them¬ 
selves in Poland, Bohemia, llussia, and their A'icinities. It is 
from the two first genera of the Euro]ican pojiulalion, that the 
ancient inhabitants of England descended. 

Two fanciful, but unscientifle o|)inions have, at diflerent times, 
been started, on the origin of mankind. One, that men have 
sjtrung fortuitously from the earth: the other, that there have 
been set cral aboriginal races. The iii st was a vulgar error of 
anli<]uity, arising i'rom its ignorance of natural history, which 
philosophy has long since exploded, both from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 'J'he other misconception is also yitdding to 
our increasing knowledge of jiliysiology and geograjihy. The 
doubts on this subject have arisen from iinjicrfect information. 

That jMiiailation has been, everywhere, the result of emigra¬ 
tion from some jirinnwal residence, is the belief of the most in¬ 
telligent and impartial inquirers. We can trace, from historical 
documents, the colonization of many parts of the world; and 
the traditions of other nations sullicienlly assure tts, that they 
have been clfusions from more ancient sources. Where history 
and tradition fail, we discern the same kind of origin, from the 
imiiressive attestations of analogous manners and lancuaccs. 
llic unnecessary tables of various original races, as well as 
sjiontaneous animal vegetation, are therefore now equally dis¬ 
credited. Nations have branched otf from preceding nations, 
sometimes by intentional emigration, and sometimes by acci¬ 
dental separation. War, commerce, want, caprice, turbulence, 
and pride, have in various regions, contributed to disperse the 
human race into new settlements; and among those tribes which 
have frequented the sea, the casualties of the weather have often 
compelled undesigned colonizations. 

That there has been some catastrophe, like an universal deluge. 
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to which all authentic history must be posterior, is now becomirig 
the belief of the lnost scientific geologists. The petrifactions of 
animal and vegetable substances, which are to be found in every 
part of the globe, and on its hills and mountains, far distant from 
the ocean, and of which many species are extinct, concur with 
the earliest traditions of almost all countries, and especially of 
those which had any ancient literature preserving their history, 
to prove this momentous event. 

But the only ancient record, which connects a rational chro¬ 
nology with this revolution of phj'sical nature—the Genesis of 
Moses—has authorized our best chronologcrs to place it about 
2348 years before the Christian era. This i)eriod is, therefore, 
the limit of all credible antiquity; and precedes, by a long 
interval, every document that has survived to us. But if the 
human race were at tliis time renewed, it is to a much later date 
that we must lof)k for tlie beginnings of the British population. 

The safe rule of Sir Isaac Newton, to admit no more c.auscs 
of natural things, than are sulficicnt to account for their pheno¬ 
mena, may be efficaciously applied to the question, whether the 
human race has originated from one or many primeval stocks ? 

The most judicious physiologists now agree that there arc no 
more varieties of form or manners among the numerous tribes of 
mankind, than such as the descendants of one pair may have 
exhibited under the varying influences of different climates and 
countries; and of dissimilar food, customs, diseases, and occupa¬ 
tions. Wo may tlierefore believe the account of the most ancient 
and venerated history which we possess, that all nations have 
sprung from one original race; and to its primitive parents in the 
first source, and in the second, to one or more of tlieir three de¬ 
scendants, who survived the awful catastrophe in which the first 
diffusion of human population disappeared, we must refer the 
various colonies of Britain whom we are about to enumerate. 

The peo])ling of a globe that is nearly twenty-four thousand 
miles in circumference, could not have been immediately effected; 
and the naturally slow ]»rogress of population over so large a 
surface, must have been more gradual, by the mountains, deserts, 
lakes, woods, and rivers, which divide its various regions. 

The impenetrable forests, ever increasing from the vegetative 
agencies of nature, till checked by human labour; and the con¬ 
tinual and deleterious marshes, which rain and rivers are, every 
year, producing and enlarging in all uninhabited countries, must 
have long kept mankind from spreading rapidly, or numerously, 
beyond their first settlements. These appear not to have been 
in Europe. 

All ancient history agrees with the Mosaic, and with the re¬ 
searches of modem science and antiquarian curiosity, to place 
the commencement of population, art, and knowledge, in the 
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eastern portions of the world. Here men first appeared and mul¬ 
tiplied ; and from hence first spread into those wilder and ruder 
districts, where nature was living in all her unmolested, but drearjs 
and barbarous majesty. 

In the plains of warm and prolific climates, which the human 
race first cultivated, ease, abundance, leisure, and enjoyment, 
produced an early civilization, with all its advantages and evils. 
As the cxjierience of the latter has, in subsequent limes, and in 
our own, driven many from their native soil and patriotic com¬ 
forts, to pursue the shadows of their hopes in new and uncultivated 
regions; so it appears to have actuated .several to similar emigra¬ 
tions, in the earliest ])criods of society. In all ages, manlxind 
have grown up in two great classes, which have diverged into a 
marked distinction from each other. It has been usual to call 
one of these, in its connected ramifications, the civilized states of 
antiquity; and to consider the other, with much complacent con¬ 
tumely, as savage and barbarous tribes. 

But as both these descriptions of society have had a (;ommon 
origin, wo may more philosophically contein]>late them as the 
same peojtle: of whom the Nomadic, or Wandering, radiated, 
like the modern settlers on the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Mis.souri, 
and the Oronookc), from civilized communities, ijito new' circuni- 
.stanccs of life and residence; into tlesolate solitudes, often grand 
and picturesque ; but for a long time comfortlc.ss and ajqialling : 
where nature reigned in a slalt: of magniiieence, as to her vege¬ 
table and animal subjecl.s, but dilliised I'or .soirte time terror, penury, 
and disease, to all that was intellectnai and human. It was im- 
p(*ssible lor any portion of the civilized ]>opnlation of tin* world, 
to w’ander from their doim'stic. localities, and to |icnelrate tiir into 
these unpeopled regions, without changing the character and 
habits of their minds; or willutut being followed by a ])rogeny 
still more di.ssimilar to every thing which they had quitted. In 
some, the alteration was a deteriorating process, declining suc¬ 
cessively into absolute barbarism ; but in more, it became rather 
peculiarity than |)erversion. 

Original forms of character, and many new and admirable 
habits and institutions, often grew up in these abodes of want, 
exertion, independence, and vicissitudes. The loss of some of 
the improvements of hay)pier society, was compensatetl by ener¬ 
gies and principles, which that must necessarily sacrifice, t>r can¬ 
not obtain: and it will be nearer the actual truth, to consider the 
barbarous and civilized states of antiquity, as possessed of advan¬ 
tages distinct from each f)thcr; and yierhajjs not capable of con¬ 
tinuous union, although often becoming intermingled, for a time, 
with mutual improvement. 

In our late age of the w'orld, the term barbarian is often cor¬ 
rectly applicable to many countries which w'c have visited; but 
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it will be unjust to the ancestors of all modern Europe, not to 
consider, that the appellation had not anciently a meaning so 
directly appropriate. The Greeks denominated all nations as 
barharoi but their own; although Egypt, Phenicia, Babylon, and 
Carthage had preceded them in civilization. 

The two ancient grand divisions of mankind, were not as 
strongly unlike, as the New Hollander, or Caffre, is to a modern 
European. They were at first to each other, what the Dorians 
were to the Athenians in Greece; the one a settled population, 
the other migratory. And though we may retain the expression 
of civilization, as the character of the settled races, it will less 
mislead our imaginations, if we call the other portion of mankind 
the Nomadic race. These had improvements and civilization of 
their own, though of a sterner and more hardy nature. They 
differed in attainments from their more polished relatives; but 
were not in all things their inferiors. It is unjust to degrade 
those with the appellation of barbarians, in the present meaning 
of the term, from whoso minds, institutions, and manners, all that 
we now possess in civilization, superior to the most cultivated 
states of antiquity, has been principally derived. Our ancestors 
sprung from the great barbaric or Nomadic stock; and it may 
divest us of some of our unreasonable prejudices and false theories 
about them, if we make a rapid survey of the circumstances by 
which the two great classes of mankind have been principally 
distinguished. 

Of these, the civilized were those nations who from their first 
appearance in history, have been found numerously and durably 
associated together; building fixed habitations; cultivating con¬ 
tinuously the same soil; and fond of connecting their dwellings 
with each other into cities and towns, which, as external dangers 
pressed, they surrounded with walls. They multijdied inventions 
in the mechanic and manufacturing arts; allowed an individual 
jiroperty in ground and produce, to be acquired and transmitted ; 
and guarded and perpetuated the appropriation, with all the terrors 
of law and civil power. 

They became studious of quiet life, political order, social cour¬ 
tesy, pleasurable amusements, an^ domestic employments. They 
exercised mind in frequent and refined thought; pursued intellec¬ 
tual arts and studies ; perpetuated their conceptions and reason¬ 
ings by sculptured imagery, written language, and an improving 
literature; and valued those who excelled in mental studies. 
They promoted and preserved the welfare of their societies, by 
well arranged governments, which every citizen was desirous to 
uphold; by a vigilant policy, which they contentedly obeyed; 
and by laws, wise in their origin and general tenor, but often piu:- 
suing human actions with inquisitorial severity; with vindictive 
jealousy; with sanguinary punishments and with a minuteness 
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and subtlety, -which destroyed individual freedom, and bounded 
public improvement They have usually loved religion; though 
they have made it a slavery whose established superstitions it 
was treasonable to resist They erected temples, oracles, and 
altars ; they divided the energies and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, into distinct personalities, which they adored as divinities; 
made images and mythologies of each; devised and established 
a ceremonial worship, and {jermanent priesthood, which has 
usually been intimately connected with their political government; 
and made the sanctioned teachers of the belief, morals, and main 
opinions of their people. 

But these civilized nations, notwithstanding all their improve¬ 
ments, and from the operation of some, have degenerated into 
sensuality; into the debasing vices, and t«.) effeminate frivolities. 
The love of money, and a rapaciousness for its ac(|uisition; and 
the necessities and false emulation which continual luxuries 
create, have dissolved their social morality, and substituted a 
refined, but persevering and ever-calculating selfishness, for that 
mutual benevolence which reason desires; which Christianity 
now enjoins; and wliich our best sym|)athics suggest. Supersti¬ 
tion, irreligion, and despotism increase, as the moral attachments 
to probity and order lessen; and yet by their increase assist to 
undermine both loyalty and patriotism, as well as public hap¬ 
piness. 

Factious violences on the one hand; legal oppressions and 
persecutions on the other; and an augmenting soldiery, every 
day becoming dangerous to the authorities that need them, from 
a practical sense of their own importance and power; and every 
day enfeohled by inellicicnt chiefs, because the promotion of 
talent is dangerous to its emjtloyers, and is impeded by the 
claims of the interested and powerful;—have often increased the 
evils of a voluptuary civilization, till states have subsided from 
secret and selfish disaflcction, into feeble and disunited masses; 
which enemies have shaken, and powerful invaders at last sub¬ 
dued. Their mental jirogress, from ail these causes, has been 
usually (;hecked into that limited and stationary knowledge, soon 
becoming comparative ignorance, into which even the ^mltiva- 
tion and social comfiMs of civilization have hitherto invariably 
sunk; and from which the irruptions, spirit, and agencies of the 
Nomadic tribes, or the newer kingdoms which they have founded, 
hav(< repeatedly rescued the human race. 

The other important part of the ancient population—that from 
which we have sprung—which the civilized world always con- 
temjilated with disdain, and frequently with horror, comprised 
those, who under various names, of which the Kimmerians, 
Kelts, Scythians, Goths, and Germans, arc the most interesting 
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to US, long preferred a wilder, roaming, and more independent 
life. 

By these, the forests and the hills; the unbounded range of 
nature; the solitude of her retreats; the hardy penury of her 
heaths; the protection of her morasses; and the unrestricted 
freedom of personal exertion and individual humour; (though 
with all the privations, dangers, wars, and necessities that attend 
self-dependence, and even human vicinity, unassociated by effec¬ 
tive government and vigilant laws,) have yet been preferred to 
crowded cities and confused habitations; to petty occupations 
and contented submission; to unrelaxing self-government and 
general tranquillity. 

This Nomadic class of mankind was composed of distinct 
families, that multiplied into separate tribes, living insulated from 
each other; and rarely coalescing into nations; though some¬ 
times conl'ederating for the ])urj)osos of war and dcj)rcdation. 
Their primeval state was, in some, that of the shepherd, and in 
others, of the hunter. Or if any migratory clans jjaused awhile 
for agriculture, they quitted the soil after they had reaped the 
harvest; and sought out new jilains to consume and to abandon; 
new wootls to range, and new game to chase. Too fond of in¬ 
dividual liberty—probably the first stimulus to their sej^aration 
from civilized society—and too movable and too jealous of re¬ 
stricting laws, to have a regular government,—they became 
fierce, yiroud, and irascible; easily excited, rugged in manners, 
boisterous in temper, and imjdacable in resentments. Looking 
on the kingdoms and cities of refined life with contemjit for its 
cfleminate habits, and with the eye of rapacity for its tempting 
abundance, all their intercourse with it was war, dejirediition, 
and cayitivity. Sometimes multiiilying too rapidly for the jiro- 
duce of their locality, they moved in large bodies to regions un- 
occu|)icd, or incapable of resisting them; and, with their wives, 
families, and humble priqierty, transported themselves forciblv 
from one country to another, to be often again, by some more 
numerous and warlike tribe, dispossessed of their new soil, or to 
be destroyed, in w'ars which were usually exterminations. Re¬ 
volting as those habits are to our better and happier feelings, yet 
they served at that period to penetrate the wild earth; to subdue 
the exubertinco of excessive vegetation, and to begin the first 
processes of preparing the unpeopleil world for the cultivation 
and settlements of an improved posterity. They levelled some 
forests, and made roads through others: they found out the Ards 
of rivers, the passes of the mountains, and the permeable parts of 
the insalubrious marshes. Their wars and depredations; their 
ravages and restless dispositions, were perpetually clearing new- 
ground for human cultivation; and making new chann&ls for 
human intercourse through unknown countries. Their vicissi- 
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Codes, though perpetuating their ferocity, yet kept them under 
particular excitement; and nourished hardy and active bodies. 

Building their rude huts in the woods for easier defence, every 
invader that dislodged them, and proclaimed his triumph by his 
conflagrations, only drove them to explore and people more inac¬ 
cessible solitudes; and rendered the district they quitted, unfit for 
barbaric occupation; but more adapted to become the residence 
of peaceful colonists. By their desultory movements, the domes¬ 
ticated animals, most useful to mankind, were everywhere scat¬ 
tered ; the savage beasts destroyed, and new germs of future 
tribes were everywhere deposited; till some branches or other 
of these Nomadic tribes had moved from the Asiatic Bospliorus 
to the farthest shores of the European continent. Of these, the 
Kimmerians were the most advanced in the northwest; and the 
Kelts towards the west and south. 

In this state, a new description of society became perpetuated 
and diffused, in which the greatest degree of individual liberty 
was exerted and allowed, that could made compatible with 
any social combination. 

Liberty was the spring and principle of their political associa¬ 
tions ; and jicrvaded the few civil institutions which their habits 
reejuired, and their humours permitted. Neither chief nor priest 
was suffered to have much power. Influence, not authority, was 
the characteristic of the shadowy government which they re¬ 
spected ; and it was the sacred custom of almost all theur trilies, 
that a national council should be an inseparable portion of the 
sovereignty of each; in which all legislation should originate; 
by which the executive power of the chosen ruler should be con¬ 
tinually controlled; in which all general measures of the state 
should be considered and determined, and all taxes imposed; and 
to which, every freeman that was aggrieved, might appeal for 
redress. We have direct historical evidence of this fact among 
all the German and Gothic tribes; and suflicient intimation that 
it had once prevailed among the Kimmerians and Kelts. Hence, 
W’hilc a political submission became the mark and practice of the 
civ’ilized, individual independence and political liberty became 
the characteristic of the Nomadic. A fierce and jealous spirit of 
control never left them. As each man chose to bo principally 
his own avenger, instead of leaving, like the civilized, the punish¬ 
ment of wrong to the magistrate and the laws, their feuds were 
unceasing and inveterate. A martial temper and habit became 
necessary to their existence; and the penury which attended 
their aversion to peaceful drudgery, their mutual desolations, and 
their wandering life, compelled them to seek both their food and 
comforts from war and rapine. 

It et amid these habits, a fearless and enterprising spirit, and a 
personal dignity and high-minded temper were nourished; and 
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the hardy and manly virtues became pleasing habits. In this liie 
of constant activity, want, privation, courage, vigilance, endu¬ 
rance, and exertion, the female virtues were called perpetually 
into action; and their uses were felt to be so important, that the 
fair sox obtained among all the tribes of ancient Germany a 
rank, an estimation, and am attachment, which were unknown in 
all the civilized world of antiquity; and which the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity has since matured and completed. 

Most of our improvements are, for a time, incompatible with 
each other; and must be separately pursued and successively 
attained. Hence, the division of mankind into the Nomadic and 
the ('ivilized conditions of society has been instrumental to a 
greater progress, and productive of more blessings, than an uni¬ 
form t;ivilization of all would have occasioned. 

The sulijccted temper and patient habit of civilized life acquire 
merits, which the fierce and enterprising temper of the wilder 
state cannot attain ; but this possesses an originality, an activity, 
a strength, and a vigorous virtue, which gives civilization new 
energies; dissipates its corruptions, and breaks its enslaving 
bonds. All nations have been most improved by due mixtures of 
those two great classes. The earlier civilized have been repeat¬ 
edly discijdiiiod, and, in the end, benefited by the invasions and 
conc|uosts f)f the Nomadic. Many debasing vices have been 
checked: many injurious governments and institutions dissolved; 
and many ])ertinacious errors destroyed. And of those ruder 
nations, from which tlic British population has been formed, it 
will be obvious to every inquii-er, that some of their peculiar 
habits and institutions, which were well adapted to their freer 
life, and which originated from their peculiar necessities and 
circumstances, have become the source of our greatest improve¬ 
ments in legislature, society, knowledge, and general comfort. 
The Nomadic mind is a mind of great energy and sagacity, in 
the pursuits and necessities peculiar to that state; and has de¬ 
vised many princijjles of laws, government, customs, and institu¬ 
tions, which have been superior to others that the earlier civilized 
have established. 

The Saxons, Pranks, Burgundians, Goths, and Northmen have 
been distinguished by these characteristics. 

That these nations w'erc ignorant of Grecian and Roman 
literature, and of the sciences of Egypt, was the consequence of 
their early separtition from the civilized communities, before 
these intellectual blessings had been attained, or much diffused; 
and of their subsequent loss of intercourse with those nations, 
when more generally enlightened. 

A stale of ignorance must, in all countries, and in every indi¬ 
vidual, precede that of knowledge: because knowledge cannot 
be intuitive, though the power to receive and to apprehend it be 
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innate. In whatever world the mind exists, it must acquire the 
knowledge of what that world contains, after its birth; after its 
senses have begun to act, and to be acted on by the objects and 
events which it may contain. Hence, CA-ery nation must pass 
gradually from its times of ignorance, to its period of intellectual 
eminence, and general information. 

But although our Nomadic ancestors were long without the 
cultivation of knowledge and literature, tliey were not therefore 
mentally inert. 

There is an education of mind, distinct from the literary, which 
is gradually imparted by the contingencies of active life. In this, 
which is always the education of the largest portion of mankind, 
our ancestors were nev'er deficient. 

The operation of this practical, but powerful intellect, rnav bo 
traced in the wisdom and energy of their great political mechan¬ 
isms and municipal institutions. It jxjrvades their ancient laws; 
and is disj»layed in full dimensions, as to our Saxon and Norman 
ancestors, in that collection of our native jurisprudence, which 
Bracton has transmitted to us. The system of our common law, 
there exhibited, was admirably adapted to their wants and 
benefit; and has mainly contributed to form the national bul¬ 
warks, and that individind character, by which England has 
l)een so long enriched and so vigorou.sly ui>licld. 

It is well known, that, of the two stales which wo have beim 
considering, literary and scientific knowledge has been the 
earliest acquired by the civilized; and has always continued to 
be, with some partial fluctuations, their i)CCHiiar jirojtcrty; (.on- 
tinually, though often tardily increa.sing, till they have reached 
that line of limitation, which their manners and institutions at last 
create. 

But the natural capacity and the intellectual activity, though 
with a different application, have been ecjual in both classes, in¬ 
fluenced by dissimilar circumstances, and directed to distinct sub¬ 
jects, the mental power of each may have apj)cared to be <lispro- 
j)ortionate, w'hcn it was only diversified; but its exertion among 
lliosc called barbarians, in their forest-habitations, in their ja-eda- 
tory expeditions, in their rude councils and national wars, was 
unceasing; and so finally effective, th.at the genius of civilized 
Rome, repeatedly endangered by their hostilities, was at last sub¬ 
dued by their superior energies. 

These two states seem to have been in all ages so contempo¬ 
raneous, and to have pervaded the world so (iqually together, and 
in such constant vicinity, that history has recorded no era, since 
the separation of mankind at Babel, in which either has Ixjen ex¬ 
tinct. On the contrary, the settler and the wanderer; the rest¬ 
less and the tranquil; the Scythian and the Egyptian, have 
always co-existed. As far as history ascends, the world has 
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been agitated and benefited by both. This fact confirms the 
idea, that the Nomadic were originally but branches of the civil¬ 
ized, as the migratory settlers on the Ohio and Missouri in our 
days are the eflusions of other states, more advanced and im¬ 
proved : and, but that these men cannot nov(r go where civiliza¬ 
tion from its commanding extent, and with its transforming 
effects, will not soon pursue them, their posterity would become 
the Scythians and Goths of modern times; and exhibit an ex¬ 
ample of the formation of new barbaric tribes. 

The nations that appeared the earliest in the civilized state, 
were the Egyptians, Pnenicians, Assyrians, Chinese, and Baby¬ 
lonians; and these have never been known in the Nomadic or 
barbaric state. In a later age, partly offsets from these, or from 
a kindred seed, the Carthaginians, Greeks, Persians, Hindus, and 
Romans emerged; of whom the Greeks and Romans began, at 
first, to act in their uncivilized condition. 

Some of these nations—both of the earlier and the later im¬ 
proved—the Phcnicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, either visited 
Britain, or were acquainted with it; and the Romans ultimately 
conquered and occupied it. But the great masses of the popula¬ 
tions, which have successively planted themselves in the British 
islands, have sprung from the Nomadic classes. The earliest of 
these that reached the northern and western confines of Europe, 
the Kimmerians and Kelts, may be regarded as our first ances¬ 
tors; and from the German or Gothic nations who formed, with 
the Scythians, the second great flood of population into Europe, 
our Anglo-Saxon and Norman ancestors proceeded. The Sar- 
matic, or third Nomadic race, have never effected any settle¬ 
ments among us ; nor reached those states of the continent from 
which they could have troubled us. England has seen them only 
as visiters and friends. 

The migrations by land precede those by sea. The facilities 
of movement are greater, and the ocean is a scene of danger 
that repels adventure as long as other avenues of hojie, or safety, 
arc as accessible. But tlie chronology of these transplantations 
cannot now be ascertained. It is most probable, that yjopuiation 
advanced contemporaneously, though not with an equal ratio, 
from both land and sea. The sea coasts, nearest to the first 
civilized states, were gradually visited and peopled, as Greece 
from Egypt and Tyre;—and the islands of the Archipelago and 
the Mediterranean, as vrell as Africa and Spain, were colonized 
by the Phenicians. But the great waves of population have 
rolled inland from the east. Tribe after tribe moved over the 
Bosphorus into Europe, until at length the human race penetrated 
its forests and morasses to the frozen regions in the noith, and to 
the farthest shores of the ocean on the west. Our islands derived 
their population chiefly from branches of the inland hordes of 
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Europe, though the habitual visits of the maritime nations of an¬ 
tiquity, the Pnenicians and Carthaginians, and their Spanish set¬ 
tlements, were not likely to have occurred without leaving some 
colonial results.* 

* It IB highly interesting to an Englishman, who has sprung from the uncivilized 
races of antiquity, to contemplate the deities ond sculptures of Egypt in the court¬ 
yard and entrance hall of the British Museum, lie there secs tlie venerated pro¬ 
ductions of the earliest civilized nation reposing in the metropolis of the descendants 
of one of the earth’s most distant nomadic tribes. When Egypt was in her splen¬ 
dour, England was barbaric and unknown, ond scarcely suspected to be existing at 
the supposed end of the habitable world. England has now reached one of tho 
highest summits of human civilization; and Egypt line sunk into our onccsturs' 
darkest state, without their freo and hardy virtues. Osiris and Isis transported 
from the worshipping Nile to the Thames, to be but the gaze and criticism of pub¬ 
lic curi(»ity! The awing head of Memnon in London !! There is a tnclunclioly 
sublimity in this revolution of human greatness, yet soon changing into a feeling of 
triumph in the recollection, that were Egypt now in her proudest stale, she would 
not be, in any thing, our superior. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Kimmerian and Keltic Nationa were the earliest Inhabitants of the 

West of Europe.—A brief Outline of their Migrations and Expr^itions.— 

Settlement of their Colonies in Britain.—Welsh Traditions on this subject. 

From the languages already remarked to have prevailed in 
Europe, we have clear indications of the three distinct and suc¬ 
cessive streams of population, to which we have alluded, because 
we find two separate families of languages to have pervaded the 
northern and western regions; with a third, on its eastern fron¬ 
tier ; each family being peculiar to certain states. These three 
languages may be classed under the general names of the Keltic, 
the Gothic, and the Slavonic; and from the localities in which 
we find them, and from the names of the ancient nations who arc 
first recorded to have inhabited those localities, they may be also 
called the Kimmerian, the Scythian, and the Sarmatian. Of 
these, the Welsh, the Gaelic, the Irish, the Cornish, the Armoric, 
the Manks, and the ancient Gaulish tongue, are the related lan¬ 
guages which have proceeded from the Kimmerian or Keltic 
source. The Anglo-Saxon, the Francotheotisc, the Mieso-gothic, 
and the Islandic of former times; and the present German, Sua- 
bian, Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Orkneyan, 
English, and Lowland Scotch, are ramifications of the great 
Gothic or Scythian stock. The third genus of European lan¬ 
guages, the ancient Sarmatian, or modern Slavonic, appears in 
tlie present Polish and Russian, and in their adjacent dialects. 

The languages, classed under each of the above heads, arc so 
visibly related together, as to make one and the same family, and 
to announce the same parent stock: but are so dissimilar to the 
others, as to mark a different source and chronology of origin. 
The local positions in Europe, of the different nations using these 
tongues, are also evidence of their successive chronology. The 
Keltic or Kimmerian is in the farthest part of the west, in the 
British islands, and on the western shores of France. The Scy¬ 
thian or Gothic languages occupy the great body of the European 
continent, from the ocean to the Vistula, and have spread into 
England. In the eastern parts of Europe, most contiguous to 
Asia, and also extending into Asia, the Sarmatian or Slavonic 
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tongues are diffused. So that we perceive at once, that the Kirn- 
merian or Keltic nations, to have reached the westerly position, 
must have first inhabited Europe: that the Scythian or Gothic 
tribes must have followed next; and have principally peopled it; 
and that the Sarmatian, or Slavonic people, were the latest colo¬ 
nists. Other nations have entered it, at more recent periods, as 
the Huns and the Romans; and some others have established 

E artial settlements, as the Lydians in Tuscany; the Greeks at 
farseilles, and in Italy; the Phcnicians and Carthaginians in 
Spain. But the three stocks, already noticed, arc clearly the 
main sources of the ancient population of the European continent, 
in its northern and western pt)rtions. 

The most authentic accounts of ancient history confirm the pre¬ 
ceding statement 

That the Kimmerians were in Europe before the Scythian tribes, 
we learn from the information of Herodotus, the father of Grecian 
history. He states, apparently from the information of the Scy¬ 
thians themselves, that the Kimmerians anciently possessed those 
regions in Europe which the Scythians were occupying in his 
time.* And these Scythians were then spread from the Danube, 
towards the Baltic and the north. 

It cannot now be ascertained, when the Kimmerians first passed 
out of Asia over the Bosphorus, which they named; but that they 
were in Europe, in the days of Homer, is obvious, because he 
mentions them in his Odyssey ;•> and he ajipcars to have liv'ed, at 
least eight hundred years before the Ciiristian era. That he was 
acquainted with the position of the Kimmerians, in the north¬ 
eastern part of Europe, is three times asserted by Strabo.® 

That the Kimmerians were inhabiting these places, above seven 
hundred years before our Saviour’s advent, wc have direct histo¬ 
rical evidence; because it was about this period, if not before, 
that they were attacked by the Scythians in these scttlcmcnts.d 
Overpowered by this invasion, the Kimmerians of these districts 
moved from Euroyjc into Asia Minor; and aifiicted its nmritime 
regions with calamities, from their warfare, which Ionia rcmein- 


* Herod. Sfelpom, k. 11. I have adopted the Greek orthography of the K, Ki/tftifici, 
because it expressea the proper pronunciation of the word. 

■> Kiftfiifimt Od. A. V. 14. He places them on the Ponto*, at the extremi¬ 

ties of the ocean ; ond describes them ns covered with tliose mists and clouds, which 
popular belief has attached to the northern regions of the £uxine. The Turkish 
name Karah Deksi, the Greek Mavft &*Karra, and our Black Sea, imply the same 
opinion. Bayer says, that he has had it from eye-witnesses, that all the Pontns and 
its shores are infested by dense and dark fog. Comm. Acad. Petrop. t. ii. p. 421. 

< Strabo, Geog. p. 12. 38. 222. 

^ Herodotus states this invasion to have occurred in the reign of Ardyes, the son 
hb. i. s. 15. Ardyes reigned from 680 to 6.31 years before Christ. Strabo 
places the same event in Homer’s time or before, on the authority of some other 
historians, p, 38. 222. Wc can srarccly reduce any of the facts of ancient classical 
history, before the Persian war, to exact chronology. 
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bered with such horror, as to believe that they sprang from the 
infernal regions; to the neighbourhood of which even Homer 
consigns them.® 

The part of the Kimmerian population, which the Scythians 
thus disturbed, was then occupying the peninsula, which from them 
obtained the name of the Kimmerian Chersonesus; and its vicinity. 
Their name was also retained, after their departure, in the adjoin¬ 
ing Bosphorus, in a mountain, and in a city on the peninsula, where 
the istlimus was protected by a ditch and a rampart. In these 
parts of Europe they had possessed great power, before the Scy¬ 
thians attacked them;*" and Herodotus says, that in his time, 
several Kimmerian walls and ports were to be seen there.® The 
Turks are now the masters of this country, but their dominion 
begins to decline. 

The retreat of the Kimmerians, who fled before the Scythians, 
has given rise to the assertion that they conquered Asia, because 
what the Romans called Asia Minor, was by the more ancient 
Greeks usually denominated Asia; but it is clear that their irrup¬ 
tion was along the sea coast, and did not extend beyond the mari¬ 
time districts.'* One of their chiefs who conducted it was called 
Lygdamis; he penetrated into Lydia and Ionia, took Sardis, and 
died in Cilicia. This destructive incursion, which succeeded pro¬ 
bably because it was unexpected, has been mentioned by some 
Greek poets,* as well as by Herodotus,'* Callisthenes,' and Strabo.*** 
They were at length expelled from Asia Minor by the father of 
Croesus.** 

When the Scythians first attacked them on the European side 
of their Bosphorus, their endangered tribes held a council; the 
chiefs and their friends wished to resist the invaders, but the others 
preferred a voluntary emigration. Their difference of opinion 
produced a battle, and the survivors abandoned their country to 
the Sevthians.® But while one portion went under Lygdamis to 
Asia, the more warlike and larger part of the Kimmerian nations, 
according to the geographers cursorily mentioned by Plutarch.^ 
receded westward from the Scythians, and proceeded to inhabit 


* “ Ab Homer knew that the KimmerianB were in the north and went regions on 
the Bosphorus, he made them to be near Hades; and perhaps aceording to the com¬ 
mon opinions of the lonians concerning that race.” Strabo, Geog. p. 
f Strabo, lib. xi. p. 756, 475. Ed. AmsL 1707. 

( Herod. Mclpom. lib. iv. a. 13. 

Herod. Clio, s. 15. 

_ * By Callinua in his poems, who calls them the “ impetuous Kimmerians.” Strab. 
lib. xiv. p. 958, and by Callimachus, Hym. in Dian. S52. 

^ Herod. Clio, s. 6. Ibid. Mclpom. 

> Ap. Strab. p. 930. 

“ Strab. Geog. lib. i. p. 106. et al. 

■ Herod. Clio, s. 16. 
o Herod. Mclpom. s. 11. 

P Plutarch in Mario. 
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{he remoter regions of Europe, extending to the German Ocean. 
“ Here,” he adds, “ it is said, that they live in a dark, woody 
country, where the sun is seldom seen, from their many lofty and 
spreading trees, which reach into the interior as far as the Her- 
cynian forest.” But whether their progress to these parts was 
the consequence of the Scythian attack, or had preceded it, is of 
little importance to us to ascertain. The fact is unquestionable, 
that the Kimmerians anciently diffused themselves towards the 
(Jerman Ocean. 

The history of the Kimmerians, from their leaving the eastern 
Bosphorus, to their reaching the Cimbric Chersonesus on the 
Baltic, has not been perpetuated. The traditions of Italy, and 
even an ancient historian intimate, that Kimmerians were in those 
regions near Naples, where the ancient mythologists jdace the 
country of the dead.** Their early occupation of Europe and 
extensive dispersion divest this circumstance of any improbability. 
They who wandered across Europe from the Thracian Bosphorus 
into Jutland, may also have migrated southward into Italy, like 
the Goths and Lombards of a future age. But as nations, in the 
nomadic state, have little other literature than funeral inscriptions, 
the brief and vague songs of their bards, wild incantations, or 
rude expressions of martial trophies, divested of all circumstance 
or chronology, it is not till they assail the welfare of the civilized, 
and become a part of their national history, that we have any 
notice of their transactions; and often not till this period, any 
indications of their existence. But two intimations have been 
preserved to us of the Kimmerians, which probably express the 
general outline of their history. They are stated to have often 
made plundering incursions,*■ and they were considered by Posi¬ 
donius, to whose geographical works Strabo was often indebted, 
as a predatory and w'andcring nation.* 

In the century before Caesar they became known to the Ro¬ 
mans by the harsher pronunciation of Kimbri,* in that formidable 


I Slrnbo Bay*, “ And they deem thia place Plutonian, and sny that the Kimme. 
rians arc there [ and they who Bail thither, first sacrifice to propitiate the subterra¬ 
neous demons, which the priests exhort them to do, on account of the profit which 
they derive from the offering. There is a fountain of river water, but all abstain 
from this, as they think it the water of the Styx. Gcog. p. 171,—Ephorus applying 
thia place to the Kimmerians,** St,c. Ib. p. 375. 

r Strabo, p. 106. This habit no doubt occasioned the word Cimbri to signify rob¬ 
bers among the Germans, as Plutarch remarks in his lilb of Marius, 

■ Posid. ap. Strab. p. 450. 

Kift/itfiu of the Greeks were the Kimbrol of the Greeks, and Cimbri 
(Ktmbri) of the Latin writers, was not only the opinion of Posidonius, whom Strabo 
quotes, lib. vii. p, 293, but of the Greeks generally: “qunm Grteei Cimbros Cim- 
meriorum nomine afficiant,” ib. Diodorus Siculus expressly says, that to those 
who were called Ktft/nfiw, the appellation of Ki/tSfm was applied in process of 
Ume, and by the corruption of language, lib. v. p. 309. Plutarch, in his life of 

4* 
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irruption fi’om which Marius rescued the Roman state. At this 
period a great body of them quitted their settlements on the 
Baltic, and, in conjunction with other tribes, entered the great 
Hercynian forest, which covered the largest part of ancient Ger¬ 
many. Repulsed by the Boioi, they descended on the Danube. 
Penetrating into Noricum and Illyricum, they defeated the Ro¬ 
man consul Narbo ; and a few years afterwards, having by their 
ambassadors to Rome solicited in vain the senate to assign them 
lands for their habitation, for which they oflered to assist the 
Romans in their wars, they defeated four other consuls in as many 
successive battles, and entered Gaul. Having ravaged all the 
country between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, they spread into 
Spain, with the same spirit of desolation. Repulsed there by the 
Celtiberi, they returned to France; and joining with the Teutones, 
who had also wandered from the Baltic, they burst into Italy with 
a force that had accumulated in every region which they had tra¬ 
versed. Rome was thrown into consternation by their progress, 
and it required all tlie talents and experience of Marius, Sylla, 
and the best Roman officers to overthrow them." 

The great mass of the Kiinbric population perished in these 
conflicts. The Romans are stated to have destroyed from two 
to three hundred thousand, in two battles. It is impossible to 
read of human slaughter without lamenting it, or without feeling 
some abhorrence of those, however famed as heroes, by whom 
it has been eflected. But in this war, the Kiinbri provoked the 
destruction, by their desolating aggressions: and considering the 
spirit and customs of barbaric ferocity, which they maintained, 
and their national restlessness, their disappearance was advan¬ 
tageous to the progress of civilization, and to the interests of hu¬ 
manity. Marius did not, like Cajsar, go into Gaul in search of 
a sanguinaiy warfare. He obeyed the call of his country to 
rescue it from a calamitous invasion. His successes filled Rome 
with peculiar joy, and were sung by the poet Archias, whom 
Cicero’s eloquence has made illustrious.'" 

The rest of the Kiinmerian nation on the continent remained 
in a feeble and scattered state. They are noticed by Strabo, as 
existing in his time on the Balticand arc more briefly alluded 

Mariasi, also identifies the Kimbri with the Kimmerioi. He says, "from these 
regions, when they came into Italy, they began their mareb, being aneicntly called 
Kimmerioi, and in process of time Kimbroi.” 

s Liv, Epit. G3-67. Florae, lib. iii. c. 3. Oroa. lib. v. e. 16. Strabo, lib. v. Pint. 
Vit. Mar. We have the names of three of their kings from l.ivy, Plutarch, and 
Florus; these are Bolus, Bojorisc, and Tcutobochus. 

' Even the illiterate Marius was pleased with Ihis Parnassian effusion. “ Ipsi 
illi C. Mario, qui durior ad hmc studia videbatur, jucundus fuit.” Ciccr. Or. pro 
Arch. c. 9. 

* He remarks that, in his time, Kimbri continued to inhabit their former settle, 
ments on the Baltic, and had sent a present of one of their sacred caldrons to 
Augustus, lib. vii. p. 449. 
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to by Plinv.* Both these writers represent them on the north¬ 
western shores of Euroj^, or on those coasts of the German 
Ocean, from which the Saxons and Danes made afterwards ex¬ 
peditions into Britain. 

In the days of Tacitus, this ancient nation had almost ceased 
to exist on the continent of Europe; but liis expressions imply 
their former power and celebrity. When he mentions the Kim- 
bri who, in his time, remained in the peninsula of Jutland, he 
says, “ A small state now, but great in glory; the marks of then- 
ancient fame yet remain, far and wide, about the Elbe; by 
whose extent you may measure the power and greatness of this 
people, and accredit the reported numbers of their army.” 
They were existing, or their fame continued in those parts, in 
the days of Claudian.^ 

Thus far we have proceeded upon the authentic authorities, 
which remain to us in tlic classical writers, of the primeval 
population of Europe. From lhe.se it is manifest, that the 
earliest inhabitants of the north of Europe, were the Kimmerians 
or Kimbri; and that they spread over it from the Kimmcrian 
Bosphorus, to the Kimbric Chersonesus; that is from Thrace 
and its vicinity, to Jutland and the German Ocean; to that 
ocean from which the passage is direct to Britain;—tlic regular 
voyage in our times from Hamburgh to England or Scotland. 

The habit of movable nations in the uncivilized or nomadic 
state, would lead us to infer, as these Kimmcrii or Kimbri are 
characterized as a wandering nation, and are shown by all that 
remains of their history to have been so, that at some early 
period, after they reached the shores of the German Ocean, they 
crossed it in their rude vessels to Great Britain. This reasonable 
su[)position, analogous to all that we know of the customs of 
such nations, and of the colonization of other parts of the world, 
has a remarkable support in the name and ti*aditions of the 
Welsh, and their ancient British literature. It is agreed by the 
British anti()uaries, that the most ancient inhabitants of our 
island were called Cymry (pronounced Kumri): they arc so 
named in all that remains of the ancient British literature. The 
Welsh, wlio are their descendants, have always called them¬ 
selves Cymry; and have given the same appellation to the 
earliest colonists of our island; and as the authorities already 
referred to, prove, that the or Kimbri wore the ancient 

I>ossessors of the northern coasts of the Germanic Ocean, and at- 

* Nut. Hist. lib. iv. e. 37 and 38. The liiltcr passage intimates Inland Cimbri 
near the Rliiiie, as well os the Cimbri in the Peninsula. In lib. vi. c. 14, he men- 
tions Cimmerii in Asia, near the Caspian. 

y Tacitus dc morib. Germ. Claudian calls the Northern Ocean by their name, 
“ Cimbrica Thetis." Cons. Hon. lib. iv. 
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tempted foreign enterprises, it seems to be a safe and reasonable 
inference, that the Cymry of Britain originated from the conti¬ 
nental Kimmerians.* •* That a district, in the northern part of 
England, was inhabited by a part of the ancient British nation, 
and called Cumbria, whence the present Cumberland, is a fact 
favourable to this presumption. 

The Danislutraditions of expeditions and conquests in Britain, 
from Jutland and its vicinity, long before our Saviour’s birth, 
which Saxo Grammaticus has incoiyorated into his history, may 
here be noticed. IJe is an authority too vague to be trusted 
alone; but he is evidence of the traditions of his countrymen, 
and these may claim that attention, when they coincide with the 
ancient British, which they would not otherwise deserve. They 
add something to the probability of early migrations, or expedi¬ 
tions from these regions into our islands, although they must not 
be confounded with historical facts. 

The historical triads of the Welsh connect themselves with 
these suppositions in a very striking manner.'* They state that 
the Cymry were the first inhabitants of Britain, before whose 
aiTival it was occupied bv bears, wolves, beavers, and oxen with 
large protul)crances.® 'l^hcy add, that Hu Cadran, or Hu the 
Strong, or Mighty, led the nation of the Kymry through the 
Hazy, or German Ocean, into Britain, and to Llydaw, or Armo¬ 
rica, in France; and that the Kymry came from the eastern 
parts of Europe, or the regions where Constantinople now 
stands.*' Though wo would not convert Welsh traditions into 


• Tacitus mentions a circumstance favourable to this deduction. He says of the 
(Eatii on the Baltic, that their language resembled the British, “ lingua Britannics 
proprior.” De mor. Germ. If the opinion maintained in the text be true, the CElstii 
must have been a Kimmcrian tribe. 

<> The Welsh have several collections of historical triads; which are three events 
coupled together, that were tlioughl by the collector to have some mutual analogy. 
It is the strange form into which their bards, or ancient writers, chose to arrange 
the early cireumstances of their history. One of the most complete series of their 
triads has been printed in the Archaiology of Wales, vol. ii. p. 57-75. It was 
printed from a MS. dated 1601, and the writer of it states that he had taken them 
out of the books of Caradoc of Llancarvan, and of John Breckfa. Caradoc lived in 
tho twelfth century. Breckfa was much later. 

< It may not be uninteresting to translate the whole triad. “ Three names have 
been given to the isle of Britain since the beginning. Before it was inhabited, it 
was called Clas Mcrddin (literally the country with sea cliffs), and aiterwards Fel 
Yiiis (the island of honey). When government had been imposed upon it by Pry. 
dBin,thc son of Acdd the Great, it was called Ynys Prydain (the island of Prydain); 
and there was no tribute to any but to the race of the Kymry, because they first ob¬ 
tained it; and before them, there were no more men alive in it, nor any thing else 
but bears, wolves, beavers, and tho oxen with the high prominence." Triad 1. 
Arch. V. ii, p. 57, 

•* “Tho three pillars of the nation of the isle of Britain, First, Hu Gadarn, who 
led the nation of the Cymry first to the isle of Britain; and from the country of 
Summer, which is called Defirobani, they came; this is where Constantinople isi 
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history, where they stand alone, it cannot bo unreasonable to i-c- 
member them, when they coincide witli classical authorities. In 
the present case the agreement is striking. The Kimmcrians, 
according to the authorities already stated, proceeded iVoiii the 
vicinity of the Kimmcrian Bosphoi’us to the Oerman Ocean; and 
the Welsh deduce their ancestors, the Cymiy, from the regions 
south of the Bosphorus. The Welsh indeed add the name of 
tlieir chieftain, and that a division of the same people settled in 
Armorica. But if the memory of Lygdamis, who led the Kim- 
incrian emigration to Asia, and of Brennus, who marched with 
the Kelts against Greece, were jireserved in the countries which 
they overran; so might the name of Hu C'adarn, who conducted 
some pai’t of the western emigrations, be remembered in the 
island which he colonized.® That Armorica, or Bretagne, was 
peopled by a race of men similar to those who inhabited Britain, 
is verified by the close resemblance of the languages of the two 
countries. 

As we have traced the probable identity of the Kymry witli 
the Kimmcrii, and the actual identity of these with the Kimbri; 
it will be right to add the few circumstances, of the manners of 
these ancient people, which tlic classical writers have transmitted. 
They appear to have been such as might be expected from the 
earliest emigrants of the civilized stock, who diverged the farthest 
from their primitive seats of civilization. But as no Tacitus took 
the trouble to study their internal customs, we know nothing of 
their polity or national institutions. The repulsive features that 
most struck the attention of their enemies are nearly all that is 
recorded about them. They were too much dreaded or hated, to 
be carefully inspected or favourably delineated. 

Ephorus said of the Kimmerians, that they dwelt in subterra¬ 
neous habitations, which they called argillas, communicating by 
trenches.^ It is certainly a curious analogy of language, that 
argcl, in the Language of the (Jymry, or British, means a covert, 
a place covered ovcr.B This mode of habitation seems to have 


and through the hazy ocean they came to the island of Britain, and to Llydaw 
where they have remained.” Triad 4. p. 57. 

• Pausaniaa has preserved the names of many of the kings of the Kelts who in¬ 
vaded Greece. So, Livy has transmitted to us those of the Keltic leaders, who at¬ 
tacked Italy in the time of the first Tarquin. 

' Ap. Strabo, Geo. lib. v. p. 375. 

■ The word occurs in the ancient Welsh poetry, as in the Afallenau of Merddbin, 
a dyf yn argel yn nrgoedydd, 
will come in the covert in the lofty woods. 

1 W. Archaiol. p. 153. 

It is also used in the Englynion Beddaw of Taliessin : 

Bet Llia Gwitel in argel ardudwy 
dan y guellt ac giievel. 

The grave of Llia the Gwyddelian in the covert of Ardudwy, 
under the grass and withered leaves. 

1 Archaiol. p. 80. 
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been the primitive state of barbaric life. The Troglodytes of 
Asia are said to have lived in caves; and Tacitus describes some 
of the ruder German tribes as dwelling under ground. The 
practice of several animals which burrow in the earth may have 
suggested the custom; and it suits that savage state into which 
even the emigrants from civilized society may lapse, among 
woods and marshes, want and warfare, if they lose the know¬ 
ledge of the mechanic arts, or the tools which tliese require. 
Ephorus added, that they had an oracle deeper under ground. 
The Kimbri swore by a brazen bull, which they carried with 
them. In battle they appeared with helmets representing fierce 
beasts gaping, or .some strange figures; and added a high float¬ 
ing crest to make them look taller. They used white shining 
shields, and ii‘on mail, and either the battle-axe, or long and 
heavy swords. They thought it base to die of a disease, and ex¬ 
ulted in a military death, as a glorious and happy end.'* 

Callimachus applies to these people the epithet horse-milkers.* 
This incident corresponds with the preceding accounts. The 
attachment to mare’s milk has been common to most nations in 
their uncivilized state. Most rude and poor nations drink the 
milk of the animals they ride: as the Arabs of the desert use that 
of their camels. This habit suits their inovability, scanty pro¬ 
perty, small fodder, and a sterile or uncultivated country. 

The religious rites of the Kimmerians included occasionally 
human sacrifices; one of the most ancient and universal super¬ 
stitions, which affected and disgi-aced mankind in the first stages 
of their idolatrous and polytheistic worship. Strabo, after re¬ 
marking of the Kimbri, that their wives accompanied them in 
war, says that many hoary priestesses of their tirade followed, 
clothed in white linen garments bound with a brazen girdle, and 
with naked feet. These women, with swords in their hands, 
sought the captives through the army, and threw them into a 
brass vessel of the size of tw^enty amphora. Then one of the 
prophetesses, ascending an elevation, stabbed them singly, as sus¬ 
pended above the caldron; and made her divinations from the 
manner in which the blood flowed into it. The other assistants 
of the horrible superstition opened the bodies, and predicted vic¬ 
tory from the inspection of the bowels. In their conflicts, they 
used a species of immense drum; for they struck upon skins 
stretched over their war chariots, which emitted a very power¬ 
ful sounds Plutarch describes the women to have been placed 
on their wagons in the conflict with Marius; and when the men 
gave way in the battle, to have killed those who fled, whether 
parents or brothers. They strangled their infants at the same 

Pint, in Mario. Val. Max. 1. ii. c. 6. ■ Callim. Hym. in Dian, v. S53. 

i Strabo, lib. vii. p. 451. 
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time, and threw them under the wheels, while fighting the Ro- 
mans, and at last destroyed themselves rather than survive the 
calamity. These descriptions lead us to recollect some analo¬ 
gous passages of Tacitus concerning the Britons at the period of 
the Roman invasion. He describes women, with firebrands in 
their hands, running like furies among tlie army of the Britons in 
Anglesey ; and adds, that they stained their altars with the blood 
of their captives; and consulted their gods by the fibres of men. 
Ho mentions also, that before their destruction of tlic colony at 
Camelodunum, “ Women, agitated with the prophetic fury, sang 
its approaching ruin.”'' 

But upon investigating the remains of anticpiity, we find an¬ 
other ancient people, placed in some of the western regions of 
Europe, at the time when Gi’eek history Ixjgins. They w'cre 
called KeXtoi, and afterwards TaXarai; and Cmsar says of them, 
that they called themselves Cell®, or Kelt®, though the Romans 
gave them the appellation of Galli.' 

The Keltoi, to follow the Greek orthography of the word, 
appear to have been one of the branches of the Kimmerian stock. 
The term Kimmerian, like German, or Gaul, was a generic ap¬ 
pellation. The people to whom it extended had also specific 
denominations. Thus, part of the Kimmerians who invaded 
Asia, under Lygdamis were likewise called Trerones, or Treres.™ 
That the Kelt® were Kimmerians is expressly affirmed by Arrian 
in two passagesand with equal clearness and decision by Dio¬ 
dorus ;® and is implied by Plutarch.P 

As the Kimmerians traversed the north of Europe, from cast 
to west, the Kelts seem to have proceeded more to the south and 
southwest. Some geographers, before Plutarch, extended the 
country of tlie Kelts as far as the sea of Azoph-S Ephorus was 
probably one of these; for he is not only mentioned to have 


k Tacitus Annal. Hb. xiv. StAbat pro litorc diveraa ocica, densa armis virisque, 
intercursantibus feminis. In modum Turiarum, veste fcrali, crinibus dcjectU, faces 
preferebant—Nam cruore caplivo adolcrc araa; ct bominum fibris conaulero deoa 
iiiB habebani—Et fcininiB in furore turbatie, adease exitiuin cunebant. 

' CiBaar. Comment, de hell. Gall. lib. i. a. 1. PauHniua laya of theee people, 
“They have but lately called themaclvea y-axaTal. They anciently called them¬ 
selves aiATti, and so did others," p. 6. And that ytKarai was but another appella¬ 
tion of the si\T«i, see Diod. Sic, lib. v. p. 306, cd. Hanov. 1604. So Origren calls 
the Druids of Gaul, -rsc faxaTwe /{va/ac, adv. Cels. Galatai seems to tw a more 
euphonons pronunciation of Keltoi ; and Galli is probably but tho abbreviation of 
Galatai. Strabo also says, all this nation whom they now call Gallikon or Galati. 
kon, p. 298. 

™ Strabo, lib. i. pu 106. In another place ho says, Magnetua was utterly destroyed 
by the Treres, a Kimmerian nation, lib. xiv. p. 938. 

° Illyr. p. 1196, and de bell. civ. lib. i. p. 625. 

• Diod. Sic. lib, v, p. 309. 
f Plut. in Mario, 
t PluL in Mario. 
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made Keltica of vast magnitude, and including much of Spain ;* 
but he likewise divided the world into four parts, and made the 
Kelts to inhabit one of the four towards the west.’ This state¬ 
ment leads us to infer, that the Kelts had been considered to be 
an extensive people;* which indeed the various notices about 
tliem, scattered in the writings of the ancients, sufficiently testify. 
All the classical authors, who mention the Kelts, exhibit them as 
seated in the western regions of Europe. While the Kimmerians 
pervaded Europe from its eastern extremity to its farthest penin¬ 
sula in the northwest, their Keltic branch spread down to the 
southwestern coasts. When their most antnent transactions are 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers, we find thorn jrlaccd 
in France, and Spain, and emci’ging into Italy. 

In the lime of Herodotus, the Kelts w’cre on the western coasts 
of Eurojre. He says, that they inliabited the I’omoUJst yrarts of 
Eurojre to the westand in another part he states them to live 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and about Pyrene; and he jrlaces 
among them the origin of the Danube.'^ 

Aristotle frequently nrentions the Kelts. In one place, ho 
notices them as neither dreading carthciuakes, nor inundations 
in another, as rushing armerd into the waves ;* and in another, as 
plunging their new-born infants in cold water, or clotliing them 
in scanty garments.^ In other works attributed to him, ho 
sj>eaks of the British island as lying above the Kells:* he men¬ 
tions Pyreite as a mountain towards the w'est in Keltica, from 
w'hich the Danube and the Tartessus flow; tlie latter north of the 
columns of Hercules; the former passing through Europe into 
the Euxine.® He elsewhere speaks of Keltica, and the Iberians.'* 

' Slrabo, lib. iv. p. 304. 

* Strabn, lib. i. p. 59. Ephorun, in his fborlh book, which wbb entitled Europe, 
Slmbo, p. 463, divided the world into four parts, ibid. p. 59 ; in the East he placed 
the Indians; in the South, the Ethiopians; in the West, the Kellie; and in the 
North, the Scythians. 

* Ephorus was a disciple of Isocrates, who desired him to write a history, 
(Pholius, 1455,) which he composed from the return of the Heraclidm into the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus to the twentieth year of Philip of Macedon. It obtained him a distin¬ 
guished reputation. His geography is ollcn mentioned, and sometimes criticised by 
Strabo. But he is extolled for his knowledge by Polybius, Diodorus, and Dionysius 
Halicarnassus. 

» Herod. Mclpom. c. 49. 

” Herod. Euterpe, c. 33. So Arrian. Herodotus places a people, whom he calls 
(luncsioi, beyond the Kelts. 

*' Arist. sS-iKar Kiacyu. lib. iii. c. 10. 

* Arist. sS-i*. Evdsju, lib. iii. c. 1. 

r Arist. UoyiT. lib. vii. c. 17. 

* Dc Mundo, c. iii. p. 552. 

* Meteor, lib. i. c, 12. This passage makes it probable, that by Pyrene the an¬ 
cients meant ihe Pyrenees, though Herodotus calls it a city, and places it inaccu¬ 
rately as to the sources of the Danube. 

I* De Mirab. Aiiscult. 1157, de Gen. An. lib. ii. c. 6. Strabo also calls their 
country Keltica, and Livy, Kelticum. Tiraagetei placed the springs of the Danube 
in the Kellie mountains. SchoL Appoll. 
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He places the Kelts above Iberia; and remarks that tlieir coun¬ 
try was too cold for the ass, which our present experience con¬ 
tradicts ; or, perhaps, we should rather say, that the temperature 
of France has been softened by the demolition of its forests, the 
disappearance of its marshes, and the cultivation of its soil. 
Hipparchus also mentioned Keltica, but seems to have extended 
it into the arctic circle; for he placed Keltm at the distance of 
six thousand stadia from Marseilles; and said that the sun shone 
all night in Keltica during the summer, and was not raised above 
the horizon, more than nine cubits in winter.* 

The opinions may be fanciful, but they show this great astro¬ 
nomer’s notion of the extent of the Keltic population. The Boii 
who named Bohemia, and the Helvetians, are both admitted to 
be Keltic.'* 

The tendency of the notices of the Kelts, by Herodonis, Aris¬ 
totle, and Ephorus, is to show, that in their times, tlii.s jieoplc 
lived in the western parts of Europe, about Gaul and Sjtain. 
'They are spoken of as being in the same places by later writers.® 
But the evidence of Coesar is particularly interesting on this 
subject. In his time the German or Scythic hordes had spread 
themselves over Europe, and had incorporated, or driven before 
them, the more ancuent races, whom we have been describing. 
But he found the Kelts posscs.sing, at the period of his cutrance 
into Gaul, the most considerable, and the best maritime part of 
it. He mentions that the Seine and the Marne separated tlicrn 
from the Bclgac, and the Garonne fnnn the Aquitani.*" But if 
the Kells occupied the sca-coast of France, from the Seine to 
the Garonne, and had been driven to the Seine by the invasions 
of northern assailants, ihey were in a position extremely favoura¬ 
ble for passing over intf> Britain ; and had been under the same 
circumstances to impel them to it, which afterwards drove the 
Britons to seek refuge on a part of their coast, when the Saxons 
jtressed upon them. 

The Kelts had certainly been much spread upon the Continent, 
ill the times anterior to ('a'sar, and had .shaken both Greece and 
Rome by perilous invasions. From the earliest of their preda¬ 
tory migrations which has been recorded by the classical writers, 
wc find, that thej’^ w’erc in the occupation of France about 000 


* Strabo cilcs Hipparchus, p. 13R, but adda Ida own belief that the Brilona were 
more north than Keltica, by RDccn hundred aladia. In the time of Strabo tlic 
Kelta: were not more north ttian France. Ilippar'’liu8 lived one hundred and 6fly 
years before Strabo, and Keltica li.id become much limited, when the Roman wrote, 
by tlie aucccsaful progress to the Rhine of the German nations. The Belgie had 
then passed this river, and even entered Gaul. 

<■ See Tac. Mor. Germ.—Strabo, lib. vii.—Caesar, de bell. Gall. 

■A* Pausanins, p. 62; Oiod. Sic. p. 308; and Strabo in many places; also by 
Livy. 

' Caesar, Comment, dc bell. Gall. lib. i.e.i. 
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years before the Christian era. At that period, their population 
in this country was so abundant, that their cliicfs recommended 
two of their princes to lead a numerous body over the Alps into 
Italy. One large multitude passed them near Turin, defeated 
the Tuscans, and founded Milan; another party settled about 
Brixia and Verona, while succeeding adventurers spread them¬ 
selves over other districts. The reign of Tartjuinius Priscus at 
Romo marks the chronology of these ox])cditions.B 

The next great movement of tlie Kelts, in the Italian Stales, 
that has been transmitted to us, occurred alx)ut 180 years after 
the preceding migration, when Brennus led them to that att.ack 
upon Rome itsell', in which they became masters of the city, 
killed its senate, and had nearly taken its capitoi, when Camillus 
rescued the perishing republic from its barbaric coiKjnei’ors.'* 

One hundred and ten years afterwards, Greece suflered from 
the irru])tions of this prolific peojne, under another Brennus' 
The Kelts burst from Illyria, into Macedonia and Tliracc, 
poured thence into Thessal}", passed the Strait t)f Thcrmopyla), 
as Xerxes had done, and procccjded to attac-k Dol]>hos, when 
they were allcctcd and destroyed by that j)anic whicdi the rej>u- 
tation c»f the jdace, and the contrivances of its priesthood pro¬ 
duced, and which j)reservcd Greece I’rom their further desola- 
tions.‘‘ These events occurred about 280 years before our 
Saviour’s birth. The Kelts are noticed afterwards as attem])ting 
Asia Minor, and as serving in the armies of PUdeiuy and also of 
Antigonus,' .and they^ had frequent battles with the Romans, but 
usually experienced ruinous did’eats especially' in that tremen¬ 
dous confli(;t with Quintus Fabius Maximus, of which (’msar 
reminded the Gauls of his day," when they were about to war 
with him, and in which JStrabo states, that two hundred thousand 
Keltaj were cut ofl’.” 

g Wo derive our information of this important clironolojry and event from Livy, 
lie states, tliat when Tarquinius Priscus reipned, tlic oliiof sovereignty of the ICellm 
was with the Bituriges, (the inhabitants of that part of France wliere Bourges is 
now situated,) and that these gave a king to Kulticurn. His name at tiiat time was 
Ainbigatus. The princes wtiom he sent out at tlic Iicad of these expeditions were 
Bcllovcsus and Bigovesus, his sister’s sons, Tiic party under Sigovcsiis took the 
direction of tlio llercyniun forest. But Bclloresus eommanded the invasion of Italy. 
Livy, Hist. lib. v. c. 34. The elder Tarquin died 578 years before the Christian era. 

>■ Dionysius Halic. dates this Keltic irruption, KiArarr, in the first year of 

the ninctv-cightli Olympiad, or 120 years after Junius Bratus and Cullatinus, 
Lib. i. p. GO. 

’ That the leader of the Keltic in the attack of Rome, and their chief a century 
after in their invasion of Glrcccc, should both be named Brennus, induces one to be¬ 
lieve that this word is rather u descriptive than a personal appellation, and there¬ 
fore to recollect that Brcnnin means a king in the Welsh and ancient British lan- 
guage. 

The fullest account of this expedition of the Kelts into Greece, occurs in Pau- 
sanias, Attic, lib. i. p. 6—8, and Phoc. lib. x. p, 643—655. 

> Puusan. lib. i. p. 23. »< Liv. Hist. ■> Ciesar de Bell. Gall. 

° Strabo places tlic scene of this battle where the Isar and the Rhone flow, near 
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Strabo remarks of tlic Kelta;, that it was common to tliem and 
the Iberians to lie on the ground ;•* that they used waxen ves¬ 
sels ;S that they were addicted to human sacrifices, from which 
the Homans reclaimed them and that they were accustomed 
to bring home the heads of their enemies and fix them on the 
gales of their towns.’ That the Keltm, or Gauls, were easier 
contjuered than the Sj)aniar(ls, he a.scribos to their fighting more 
in masses.* In the time of Alexander, there were Kelts on the 
Adriatic who oflercd him their Iriendshij) with language which 
he thought aiTogant." The ex))editions and positions above no¬ 
ticed of the Kelts, prove that they were in the habit of s|»reading 
thcmselvi-s from France int(» other countries; and consiilcring 
the spirit of enterjn'ise, the abundant population, and power of 
the K(;]ta3 in France, and the vicinity and fertility of Britain, we 
c;mnot avoid believing, that they crossetl the sea to colonize it. 
(^•^‘sar expressly mentions, that one (»f the Keltic kings in Ganl, 
Divitiacus, who governed there the iSuessiones, and was the 
most powerful jirince in that cotintrv, laid subjected also, jtart of 
Britain to his power.'" From him also we learn, that the Kelts 
of Armorica called iijion some of the British tribes to aid them 
against his hostilities;"' and one of his reasons for attacking 
Britain was, tlait it had assi.stt'd the Keltic Gauls to resist him.* 
He s]«'aks also of its being visited by the Ktdtic merchants; and 
before; his invasion f)f Britain, be sent one of the Keltic; jn'inces of 
Gaul, whom he had made a king, into our island to persuade the 
Britons to be friendly to the Homan .state.;, bec.ansc the authority 
of this cdtieflain was great in Britain. Thus Ga'sar all!>rds siilli- 
cient cvidcaico of the military and c.omniercial interc-ourse be- 
txM'cn the; two nations in his time, a fact favourable to the 
ojiinion of the allinit)' between some parts of their rcsjcective 
|)opulations. 

That c-olonic^s ref Keltic race entered the Briti.sh islands from 
Gaul, has always ajipcaj'cd to our anticpiaries so jirobable, that 
there is scarcely any circumstance on which tliey have so cor- 

tlic Kcincninon mountuinfi. Tiic conquernr rrcctcd a trophy of wliile stone, and 
buitt two icinptrs, otic to AIar.s, nnc] one to tIcrculuH, p. 

I Slrabo, p. a t'). t Ib p. 233. ' lb. p. 303. 

’ He sayn, lliat Posidonius declares he saw several of their heads, p. 303; u cus¬ 
tom whicli Strabo thought barbarian; but which reminds us of our own legal prac¬ 
tice with e.vcciitcd traitors. 

' Iti. p. 200. 

v Slr.'ibo, lib. vii, p. 4G2. Arrian, lib. i. p. 0, The account, related on the au- 
tliority of Ptolemy I.ngus, his General, and King of Egypt, is, that the king received 
the ainliassadors with great civility, and asked them at his banquet what they most 
dreaded, expecting a coinpliincntary answer as to himself. Cut they said they 
feared nothing, unless that the sky should fall and overwhelm them, though they 
highly valued liis friendship. Alexander admitted them to liis alliance, but called 
them arrogant. 

V Lih. ii. c. -t. 


Lib. iii. c. 9. 


s C. 18. 
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dially agreed. The Welsh tradition may be therefore read 
without incredulity, which deduces two colonies from Gaul, not 
Kymry, or Kimmerians, but of Kimmerian origin; the one from 
Armorica, and the other from GasconyThe distinction taken 
as to their origin suits the situation of the Kelts, who to use the 
expression of the triad, were of the first race of the Kymry. The 
Armorican emigration was of the tribe called Brython,® a name 
which recalls to our recollection, that Pliny found a people called 
Britanni remaining in Gaul in his time.* The colony from Gas¬ 
cony was the Lloegrwys, whose name became attached to that 
part of the island which they occupied; for the largest part of 
England has been always named Lloegr by the Welsh poets'* and 
chroniclers.* Tacitus expresses his belief, that the Gauls peopled 
Britain,^ and Bede derives its inhabitants from Armorica.® The 

S tosition of the Kelts on the maritime regions of the west of 
Surope, bringing them more within the reach of intercourse with 
the civilized nations of antiquity, who frequented the ocean, they 
had begun to feel the infiuence of the superior progress of the 
improved part of the world. The Grecian settlement of the 
Phocians, at Marseilles, which had occurred about 540 years 
before the Christian era, had flourished into great wealth and 


1 The fifth triad ia this: " The three pcBeefiil people of the isle of Britain. The 
firat were the nation of the Kymry, who came with Ho Cadarn to the iaiand of 
Britain. He obtained not the country, nor the landa, by slaughter or contest, but 
with justice and peace. The other was the race of the Lloegrwys, who came from 
the land of Gwaagwyn ; and they were of the first race of the Kymry. The third 
were the Brython, and from the land of Llydaw they came; and they were of the 
first race of tho Kymry. And these were called the three peaceful nations, because 
they came ono to the other with peace and tranquillity ; and these three nations were 
of the first race of the Kymry, and they were of the same language.” Trioedd ynys 
Prydain. 2 Archaiol. p. 58. 

• The Brython are frequently mentioned by the old Welsh poets ; by Aneurin, in 
his Gododin, 1 Archaiol. p. 10, and by Tulicssin, p. 31, 50, 66, 67, 73. He once 
mentions the Morini Brython, in his Prif Gyfurch, or Primary Gratulation, p. 33. 

• Pliny Hist. Nat. lih. iv. c. 31 ; and Dionysius. 

•> Aneurin speaks of Lloegr, p. 7, and calls its inhabitants Lloegrwys, p. 4, 9, and 
11. Tulicssin has Lloegr, p. 64 and 59, and Llocrgrwys, p. 51, 55. Llywarch 
Hen and Myrddhin also use both words, os 108, 117, 153, Ac. 

° Besides the fabulous Brut Tysilio, and the Brut ab Arthur, 2 Archaiol. p. 116, 
117, their historical chronicles Brut y Saeson, and the Bruty Tywysogion, p. 469, 
471, Ac. speak of England under this name. 

<> Tacitus Vit. Agric. In Camden's Britannia numerous analogies of manners and 
language between the Britons and Gauls are collected, to prove their identity of 
origin. Some of these are worth our consideration. 

■ Bede Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 1. We have two collateral proofs from the analogy of 
language of the affinity between the inhabitants of Britain and the ancient Kelts. 
Pausanias, mentioning that every Keltic horseman was followed to battle by two 
attendants, says that the Kelts called this custom, in their native language, Tri- 
markisian, because the name of a horse among the Kelts is Markan, Phoc. lib. z. p. 
545. Mark ia also a horse, tri is three, and trimarkwyt is literally three horsemen, 
in the ancient British, and present Welsh. Coesar states, that the Keltic people, who 
bordered upon the ocean, were in his time called Armoriem, lib. v. c. 44. In the 
ancient British, and in the Welsh ar-mor-uch literally mean upon the aea.heighta. 
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consequence. They subdued some of the Keltic regions around 
them, founded cities in it, built a splendid temple to the Ephesian 
Diana, rai.scd large fleets, pursued extensive navigations, of which 
the voyage of Pytheas towards Iceland is an instance; and be* 
came distinguished for the elegance of their manners, their love 
of literature, and spirit of philosophy. They made tlieir city so 
attractive for its intellectual resources, that some ol the noblest of 
the llonians lived at Marseilles, in preference to Athens; and 
tlicy dilluscd such a taste for Grecian customs around them, that 
the'Gauls used Gi-eck letters, and wrote their contracts in Greek.' 
Tlic Keltic invaders of Greece must have also introduced many 
beneficial impro\cmcn1s into their native country; for Strabo 
mentions, that treasures taken from Delphi, in the expedition 
under Brenrius, were found by the Romans at Iholouse.* It 
was remarked by Ephorus, that the Keltm were fond of the 
Greeks;'' and their diflusion into S])ain, which he also tnentions,' 
l)rou<iht them into immediate contact with the Phenicians and 
Gartiiagiiiians; and their Druids arc certainly evidence that a 
])art of the ])ei])ulation had made some intellectual advance. The 
preceding facts, connected wdth the analogy of the language, as 
at first remarked, satisfactorily prove that our earliest population 
came from the Kimmcrian and Keltic stock. 


CHAPTER III. 


Phenicians and Carthaginians in Britain. 

But though the Kimmcrii, and their kindred the Kelts, may 
have peopled Britain, a more celebrated ])eoplc are also stated to 
have visited it. The Phenicians, in their extensive commercial 
navigations, colonized many of the islands, and some of the coasts 
of the Aigean and Mediterranean Seas. Inscriptions in their 
language have been found in Malta. They occupied Spain, and 
founded ('adiz; and it was probably in pursuit of them that 
Nebuchadnezzar, the celebrated King of Babylon, became the con- 
qiiei-or of Spain. They had also an established intercourse with 
islands, which the Greeks called “ the Islands of Tin,” or Cassi- 

^ Strabo, p. 373, 373. Justin. L. 43. c. 3. 

^ Strabo, p. 386. Tb. p. 304, 

' Ephorus stated, that they occupied the largest part of Spain, up to Cadiz. 
Strabo, p. 304. And Strabo mentions, that l)clbro the Carthaginians posseased 
Spain, the Kcltoi and tlic Tyrians held it, p. 338. 
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tcrides. This, being a descriptive name, was probably the trans¬ 
lation of the Phenician appellation.* As Herodotus intimates that 
the Cassiterides were, with respect to Greece, in the farthest parts 
of Europe ;*■ as Aristotle talks of Keltic tinand Strabo describes 
both these islands and Britain to be opposite to the Artabri, or 
Gallicia in Spain, but northward, and places them within the 
British climate as in another passage he states them to be as to 
Rome, without, or on our side of the columns of Hercules ;* as he 
mentions them to bo productive of tin, obviously connecting them 
at the same time with the British islandsand in another part, 
as being in the open sea, north from the port of the Artabri,® or 
Gallicia: the most learned, both at home and abroad, have te- 
licved the Cassiterides to have been some of the British islands. 
This opinion is warranted by there being no other islands famous 
for tin near the parts designated by Strabo; and by the fact that 
British tin was so celebrated in antiquity, that Polybius intended 
to wiite on the British islands and the preparation of tin.’’ 

It has been suggested, that the Scilly islands and Cornwall were 
more peculiarly meant by the Cassiterides. When Cornwall was 
first discovered from the south of Europe, it may have been thought 
an island, before greater familiarity with the coast taught the 
navigators that it was only a projecting part of a larger country; 
and even then, when the whole country comiectcd w’ith it was 
found to be an island, there was no reason to change its insular 
appellation. In our navigations to the Pacific, new-discovered 
places have been at first marked as islands, which were afterwards 
traced to be parts of a continent; and others have been deemed 
continental, which have been discovered to be insular.* 


* KcLmtiftt ia the word used by the Greeks for tin. Bochart has founded an 

ingenious etymology of the ** Britannic islands’* on the Hebrew Barata- 

nac, which, he says, means the Land of Tin. He says Strabo calls Britain, BpiTTarws. 
Boch. Canaan, lib. i. c. 39, p. 730. He also intimates, what is more probable, that 
the word Ketro-iruor may have been of Phenician origin. The Chaldean Targums, 
of Jonathan and Jerusalem, certainly call tin kaitira and kiatara, as the Arabs name 
it kaadar. See Numbers, zxxi. 33, 

Herod. Thalia, c. 115. 

° Aristot. lib. Mirabilium; and lUela places the Cassiterides in Celticis, or among 
the Kelts, lib. iii. c. 6, p. 2^. 

* Stra^ Geog. lib. ii. p. 181. 

* Ib. lib. iL p. 191. He joins them with the British islands, nai Ka-rTirtfitu, scu 

j8ptT>rariiiu. 

' Ib. lib. iii. p. 319. Here he says, that tin is produced among the barbarians 
above Lusitania, and in tlie islands Cassiterides, and from Britain is brought to Mar¬ 
seilles. 

s Ib. lib. iii. p. 265. In this passage Strabo says likewise, they arc ten in number, 
adjoining each other. 

s Pulyb. Hist. lib. iii. e. 5. Fcatos Avienus describes islands under the name of 
.£strymnides, which are thought to be the same with Strabo's Cassiterides. Ho 
■ays they were frequented by the merchants of Tartessus and Carthage, and were 
rich in tin and lead. Do oris Merit. 

■ The reasons for supposing the Cassiterides to be the Scilly islands are thus stated 
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Much of the false description with which the position of the 
Cassiterides has been confused, may have been designedly circu¬ 
lated by the Phenicians themselves. We know from Strabo that 
they were anxious to deprive the rest of the world of any acquaint¬ 
ance with these islands. He has told us a very striking incident 
of this monopolizing solicitude, which must have been the parent 
of many misrepresentations aWut Britain, till the Romans sub¬ 
dued and examined it. He says, “ anciently the Phenicians alone, 
from Cadiz, engrossed this market; hiding the navigation from 
all others. When the Romans followed the course of a vessel, 
tliat they might discover the situation, the jealous pilot wilfully 
stranded* his ship ; misleading those who were tracing him to the 
same destruction. Escaping from the shipwreck, he was indem¬ 
nified for his losses out of the public treasury.”! When Cmsar 
invaded Britain, we know from his Commentaries that he was 
unacquainted with its magnitude, its harbours, or its people. It 
was even doubted whether it was a continent or an island.'^ Of 
course the Romans at that time could have known nothing of the 
connection and continuance of coast Ixjtwecn Cornwall and Dover. 
This ignorance of other nations, and the designed misinformation 

f 'iv'cn by the Phenicians, may have occasioned the distinction to 
lave been taken between the Cassiterides and Britain, and a sup¬ 
position, favoured by Strabo, that some sea intervened.' The 
Cassiterides had become imperfectly known to the Romans, in 
the time of Strabo, by the attempt of Publius Crassus™ to discover 
them. He seems to have landed at one of them ; hut the short 
account given of his voyage does not incline us to believe tliat he 
completely explored them.” 

If we once presume that the Phenicians reached the Scilly 
islands, and extracted tin from them, we shall do great injustice 


in Camden’s Itritsnnia. Thej are opposite to the Artabri in Spain; they bend 
directly to tlie nortli from them; they lie in the same clime with Britain; they look 
towards Ccllibcria; the sea is much broader between them ond Spain, than between 
them and Britain; they lie just upon the Iberian 8ca; there are only ten of them 
of any note, and they have veins of tin which no other isle has in this tract. Camd. 
Brit. p. 1112. £d. 1625. All these circumstances have been mentioned of the Cos. 
sitoridc!). 

i Strabo, lib. iii. p. 26.5. 

k Dio. Cass. lib. xxziz. p. 127. Caesar, Comm, dc Bell. Gall. lib. iv. s. 16. 

■ Solinus says that a turbid sea divided the Scilly isle (.Siluram) from Britain, 
Polyhist. c. 22, p. 31. The distance is near forty miles. Whit. Manch. ii. p. 172, 8°. 

"■ Strabo, lib. iii. p. 265. Iluct thinks this wtis not the Crusaus who. ixtrished 
against the Parlhians, though he had fought in Portugal and triumphed in Spain; 
but his son, who was Ctesar's lieutenant in his G.illic wars, and who subdued the 
people of Vannes and its vicinity. He may have undertaken the voyage from 
curiosity, as Volusenus, by Coasar's orders, examined part of the sea-coasts of our 
island for military purposes. Hist, dc Com. dcs .\ncicns, e. 38, p. 183, ed. Par. 1727. 

• Whittaker’s dcKcription of the present state of the Scilly islands is worth read- 
ing. Hist. Manch. ii. p. 169. Though the some rhaptcr in other parts discovers a 
fancy painting far beyond the facts in its authorities. 
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to their memory to suppose that they who could sail from Tyre 
to the Scilly islands, would not have adventured across the small 
sea between them and the Land’s End. Indeed, the voyage of 
Himilco show's that the Cartliaginians, the ofl’spring of Tyre, pur¬ 
sued voyages even more northward than Britain.® We may 
tliei'cforc admit, without much chance of error, that the C’assite- 
rides visited by the Phenicians were the British islands, though 
the Romans understood by the name the islands of Scilly, w'ith 
perhaps part of the coast of t’ornwall.i’ 

Having tlius stated the most authentic circumstances that can 
be now collected, of the pcoiding oi‘ Britain by the Kimmerians, 
the Keltoi, and the Pheniedans, it may not be imj)ropor to state, 
in one view, all that the Welsh traditions deliver of the ancient 
inhabitants of the island. As traditions t)f an ancient peojde com¬ 
mitted to writing, they deserve to be preserved from absolute 
oblivion. 

According to the Welsh ti iads, w'hile it was uninhabited by 
human colonies, and was full of bears, wolves, beavers, and a 
peculiar kind of wild cattle, it h.'id the name of C’las Merddhin.'i 
in tJiis state, Hy t'adai'ii led the lijst colony of the (.-ymry to it, 
of whom some went to Bretagne.'' It then acquired the name of 
the Honey Island.® Li the course of lime, Prydain, the sou of 
Acdd the Great, reigned in it, and from him it w'as called Ytiys 
Piydain, the Isle of Prydain which is its present denomination 
in Welsh, and whi<;h the Greeks and Romans seem to have ex¬ 
tended into Britannia. It was afterwanls visited by two foreign 
tribes of Kimmerian origin, the I^loegrwj s, from Gwasgwyn, or 
Gascony; and ihe Brython, from Jdydaw', or Bretagne.® Both 
of these were peaceable colonists. The Llo(!grwys impressed 
their name upfm a large portion of the island. At subseejuent 
periods, other ])eoplc came with more or less violence. The 
Romans;’' the Gwyddyl Flicti (the Piets) to Alban or Scotland, 
on the part which lies nearest to the Baltic;’® the C'elyddon (Cale¬ 
donians) to the north ])arts of the island; the Gwyddyl to other 
parts t)f Scotland ;* the t'orraniaid from Pwyll (])crhaps Poland) 
to the Humber ;r the men of Caledin, or Flanders, to Wyth ; the 
Saxons;* and the Tdychl^nians, f>r Northmen.® 

As the prosperity of the Phenicians deedined under the hostilities 
of the ancient conquerors, who emerged from Assyria, Babylon, 
and Persia, their descendants, the Carthaginians, succeeded to 


• Pliny, lib. ii. c. G7. 

p Pliny lias preserved the name of the Phenician navigator who first procured 
lead from the Cassitcridea. He says, Plumbum ex Cassilcridc insula primus appor- 
tavit Midacritug. Hist. Nat. lib. vii. c. 57. 
a Trioedd. 1. r Ib. 4 and 5. • Ib. 1. 

< Ib. 1. Isidorus says that Britain derived its name from a word of its inhabitants. 
V Ib. 5. » lb. 3. Ib. 7. * Ib. 6. y Ib. 7. * Ib. 6. » Ib. 8. 
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the possession of their European settlements; and in some places, 
as in Spain and Scilly, greatly extended their territorial power. 
The Carthaginian occupation of Spain is fully attested to us by 
the Roman historians, and was distinguished by the wars in that 
country of the celebrated Carthaginian generals Asdrubal and 
Hannibal. It was natural that w'hen possessed of Spain, they 
should also acquire the more distant colonies of the Phenicians, 
and continue their commercial intercourse with the British islands 
and the neighbouring shores. Hence, there is no reason to dis¬ 
believe the opinion, that the Carthaginians had the same inter¬ 
course with the British islands which the Phenicians established. 
The voyage of Himilco warrants the supposition. This Cartha¬ 
ginian otBccr sailed from Spain on a voyage of discovery of the 
northern coasts of Europe, at the same time that Hanno was 
directed to circumnavigate Africa.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

On the Knowledge which the Greeks had of the British Islands.—And on the 
Tradition of the Trojan Colony. 

The Grecian knowledge of Europe was gradually obtained. 
The calamities experienced at .sea, by the conquerors of Troy on 
their return, dispersed them into many parts of the maritime 
regions of Europe.* The subsecjuent settlements of several Gre¬ 
cian colonies in Italy, as well as that already noticed at Mar¬ 
seilles, from which they pursued distant navigations; and the 
visits of Grecian travellers and philosophers to the Phenician 
cities in Spain,led them to some knowledge of its western and 
northern seas, shores, and islands. The attack of Darius, the 
Persian king, on the Scythians in Europe, revealed more know¬ 
ledge of these pcoide than former ages had acquired ;* and the 
exjwditions of Alexander, before his eastern adventure, disclo-sed 
to the Greeks all the north of Europe, up to the Danube. In the 
same manner, the restless enterprises of Mithridates made known 
to both Greeks and Romans the various tribes that inhabited the 
sea of Azoph and its vicinity.** Hence the Grecians had much 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67. 

* Sirubo, p. 223, 236. Plutarch in Nic. p. 238. 

^ Of which we have an instance in Posidonius. See Strabo, 264. 

« Herodotua. 

^ Strabo, p. 26. Several of the Greeks wrote on the ancient fifcogfraphy of Europe, 
whose works we have lost, as Dicsarchus, Messenius, Eratosthenes, and Posidonius, 
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information of the ancient cliorography of Europe, though they 
were unacquainted, as Polybius intimates, with many of its in¬ 
land regions.® 

But that Britain and Ireland were known to the Greeks, at 
least by name, is an uiMjucstionable fact The ancient Aj gonau- 
tica, ascribed to Oiqjhciis, but of much later origiu,*^ describes 
tlic voyage of the Argf)nauts, on llicir return to Greece. In this 
curious work, they are niade to sail round the north of Europe, 
from the Kiinmcrian Bos]>horus. In coining southward, the 
author says “ they passed liy the island lernida.”® Whether the 
next island they noticed, wliich is described as full of jiinc trees, 
was any part of Bi'itain, cannot be ascertained. As this work, if 
not wu'itten in the time of Pisislratus, which many assert it to 
have been, is at least of great anticiuity,** it is an evidence that 
Ireland was known to the ancient Greeks. 

In the book do IMundo, which is ascribed to Aristotle, the Bri¬ 
tish islands are nieiitioucd, with their specific names, Albion and 
lerno. 

The voyage of Pj'tlicas, which was in existence in the fifth 
ccntuiy,' must have transmitted niiich information to the Greeks 
concerning our islands. He seems to have lived about the time 
of Aristotle.j lie sailed from Marseilles, xvlierc he made an ob- 
sci vation to determine its latitude, which enabled Eratosthenes 
and llijiparchus to calculate it with a precision which modern 
astronomers have found exact.*® lie coasted Sjiain, Portugal, 
and France, into the British Channel. He passed along the 

whom Strabo mentions, p. 1G3; and whom he seems too fond of censuring^, which is 
one of the faults of Btrabo. It was a favourite point with liim to attack all former 
gcof raplicrs. He comes within tlie remark of “ bearing no brother near the tlirono.” 

•= Polybius, lib. iii. remarks this of the tract between Narbonne and the Tanais. 

® Suidas says, the Argonautica was written by an Orpheus of Orotona, whom 
Aaclcpiudc.u, in tlie si.xtii book ofliis Graminatico!, declared to be the friend ofPisis- 
tratus, vol. ii. p, 333. Some otlier works, published under the name of Orpheus, he 
attributes to Onomacritus, ib. 338. 

s A ^yintvrtnit, » 1179, p. 156, cd. Lips. 1761. Strabo, lib. iv. p. 307, calls Ire¬ 
land ligmr, and Diodorus Siculus gives it a name that approaches very near its na¬ 
tive appellation. Its name in the Gaelic is Erin; in Diodorus it is ]»tv, lib. v. p. 
309. 

^ The antiquity of the agyofauTiKa. has been ably vindicated by D. Ituhnkcnius. 
He shows that it was quoted by two ancient grammarians, Orus and Draco Stra- 
tonicensis. He gives his own critical judgment of their antiquity in strung terms : 
“ Is, qui Argonautica et Hymnos Orpheo subjrcit, sivc Onomacritus liicrit, ut 
pIuTcs traducit, sivc alius, scriptor certc mco judicio Vetustissimus cst; in quo 
quanivis animum diligcntcr otlendcrim nc Icvissimum quidem rcccntiuris eetatis 
vestigium reperi; contra, probu omnia et anliquitatcm rcdolcntia.” Epist. Grit. 3, 
p. 128, ed. 1782. 

‘ Hu is quoted by Stephanius, Voc. uriatttt, who lived at this period. 

i Sec M. Bougainville’s very able Memoir on his Life and Voyages. Mem. Ac. 
dee Inscript, v. xxx. p. 283. 

^ Bougainville, p. 289. Pylhcas rcicrrcd the cause of the tides to the agency of 
the moon. PluL dc placit Phil. His description of the stars in the north was 
cited with approbation by Hipparchus, in his Commentary on Aratus. 
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eastern shore of Britain, to the north, till he reached the island 
which he has called Thule. lie is the first navigator that pene¬ 
trated so far into the Northern Ocean. After this he made a 
voyage to the German Ocean; passed the Sound into the Baltic 
Sea, and sailed on to a ri\ er, which he thought the Tanais, the 
' boundary of Europe.* In all his course, he made many obsen'a- 
tions on the climate, the people, and the productions of the coun¬ 
tries he visited, of which only a veiy few fragments have de¬ 
scended to us; and it is evident, from what has been transmitted 
to us of his opinions, that Britain was a ])rincipal object of his 
examination."* 

In the third book of his history, Polybius has intim.atcd that the 
British islands, and the manner of making tin, would be one of 
his subjects for a future composition." His friend, the great 
Sci])io, made inquiries concerning Britain" of the merchants of 
Narbomie and Mai’seilles ; but though he could obtain, from their 
ignorance or their jealousy, nothing worthy of memory, yet, as 
Polybius mentions that many authors before him had treated 
fully, though variously, on this and the other subjects which he 
postpones; and as he himself had travelled through Spain and 
Gaul, and had sailed over tlie ocean which bounds them ;P the 
remarks of an author so iiKjuisitive and judicious, w'ould have 
been an invaluable present to our curiosity. If they were ever 
wriltcii,'' time has deprived us of tliem. We have equally lost 
tlie w’orks of Tim.TRUS, Isodorus, Artemidorus, Messenius, Er.atos- 
thencs, Hipparchus, and Posidonius, who .arc all mentioned to 
have noticed the British islands.'" 

Indeed it is evident that the Grecian gcograj)hcrs directed their 
attention to the northern and western parts of Euro])c. Cajsfir 
mentions that the groat Hcrcynian forest of Germany was known 
to Eratosthenes, and some other Grecians, who called it Oi'cvuia.* 
But that Grecian colonies were in Britain cannot be believed on 
the vague intimation of 8t. Jerome.* TJiat Iliero, King of Sicily, 

' Dou^rainviltc has collcclcu the passages Trom Pjaheas’ voyage, in Strabo and 
Pliny, which express these circumstances ; and li.is vindicated him from the angry 
invectives of .^irabo, who, though occasionally erring hinisclf, is very unsparing in 
his censure of Pythcas. 

Sec Pliny, lib. ii. c. 77, & c. t)9 ; lib, iv. c. 27, &. c. 30; and Strabo, p. 1G3, and 
175. Pythcas has had a singular fortune: he has been attacked by Strabo and 
Polybius; and followed by Kratostlirncs and Hipparchus. 

" Hist. lib. iii. c. 5. “ Strabo, lib. iv. p. 289. p Polybius, lib, iii. c. 5. 

a In speaking of the llritish islands, Polybius rather expresses a treatise which ho 
had it in his contemplation to compose, than one which he hud made. From this 
passage, it is not certain, whether he fulfdicd his intentions ; and yet some allusions 
of Strabo seem to have been taken from such a work. 

' Pliny, lib. iv. c. 30, Strabo, lib. ii. p. 103; lib. iv. p. .304; lib. i. p. 111. Wo 
find from Tacitus, Vil, Agr., that Livy and Fabius llusticus, ** cloquentissimi auc- 
tores,** had also treated of Britain before him. 

• Cwsar, lib. vi. c. 22. 

* .St. Jerome in his questions on Genesis referring to Varro Sisinius Capilo and 
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had the mainmast of his ship from England, rests on a passage 
in Athenacus," which has been thought corrupted; because a sen- 
tence of Polybius, if it had not been corrected, would have made 
Hannibal to have fought in Britain.’^ Later Greek stones are 
mere random fictions.* But that Britain was at least in the re- 
collection of the Romans before Cmsar, is obvious from the pas- 
sane of Lucretius which alludes to it* The remarks of Dion 
Cassius and of Diodorus, express the real state of the question as 
to the actual intercourse of the Grecians and Romans with 


It is well known, that Jeffrey of Monmouth, who diffused in 
the twelfth century that history of Britain which in former times 
so much occupied the public mind, deduces the first colon^ation 
of Britain from a Trojan source; from Brutus, the son ot ifcneas, 
who after wandering through the sea, and landing in Gaul, final y 
settled in this island. The same story is in the Welsh Chronicles, 
which are ascribed to Tyssilio, and supposed, though too gratui¬ 
tously, to have been Jeffrey’s originals. , ■ i 

Not a line of history can be written from a work so obviously 
fabulous as the composition, or, as he describes it, the translation 
from Breton manuscripts, of Jeflrey. But the cunous student 
may fairly ask, did this Trojan story originate with Jeffrey, or 
had it an earlier origin 1 A few observations will be sumcient 
on the subject. 


Phlceon, but without giving thoir precise words, says, that the Greeks ^ssessed all 
the sea coasts from tlic mountains Amanus and Taurus to the British Orean. But 
these writers most probably meant no more than the Grecian colony at Marseilles. 

• Athenmus describes at length the celebrated ship which Archimedes made for 
Hiero, because he had just read very carefully the book which Moschion had writ¬ 
ten upon it. After giving a full detail of its various parts, he comes to its masts. 
He says, the second and third were easily found, but the first was obtains with 
difficulty. It was found by a herdsman, tr Toir ogto-ir tsc BjsTrainot, and Fliiloas 
the Tauromcnian, the mechanist, brought it down to the sea. Dcip. Iib. v. p. 
Camden suggests that this may be a corruption for BjsTTiavsr, or the Brutii in 

^^r^hc corrupt passage of Polybius occurs in the eclogue of the 11th biMk. The 
corruption here is manifest, as Camden has remarked. The passage applies wholly 


^ There have been some absurd fancies about the earlier intercourse of the Greeks 
and Romans with Britain. That Alexander the Great came from Cadiz to Britain, 
or that British kings made presents to Cato the Elder, in approbation of Ills virtue, 
as Cedrenus and J. Tzetzes mentions, are circumstances which show that the intro¬ 
duction of romance into history did not originate merely from our minstrels. 

• “ Nam quid Brilannium cmlum difterre putamus 

Et quod in .®gypto cst, qua iniindi claudicat axis.” Luc. 

T Dion says, “ Its existence was not known to the earliest Greeks and Romans, 
and to the more recent it was a doubt whether it was a continent or an island. But 
though several maintained each opinion, they had no actual knowledge about it, as 
they neither saw the island themselves nor conversed with its natives,” lib. xxxix. p. 
127. Diodorus remarks, “ Anciently it remained untouched by foreign powers; for 
we have not heard that either Bacchus or Hercules, or any of the other heroes, 
reigned in it,” lib. iv. p. 300. Mela’s opinion is, that Cssar subdued in it tribes, 
not only unconqticrcd before, but even unknown, lib. iii. p. 263. 
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‘ It appears from Nennius, who wrote in the ninth century, that 
the opinion of this descent was in Britain in his time; for he men¬ 
tions an outline of that story,* which Jeffrey has so much ampli¬ 
fied and dramatized. 

Taliesin, in his poems, frequently mentions Troy, and seems 
to allude to the tradition of such a descent.* All this is too 
vague for histoiy. But it is remarkable, that there should have 
been in Europe several traditions connected both with the con¬ 
querors and tlic conquered, in that celebrated warfare which 
Homer has immortalized.*’ 

It was the ambition of Caesar, who delighted to accomplish 
what no man before him had achieved, that led him, after the 
conquest of the Keltic nation in Gaul, and its German invaders, 
to attempt the discovery and subjugation of Britain. He knew 
not whether it was a vast continent or a confined island. But 
the doubt and obscurity were but additional temptations to his 
aspiring genius. To great minds, the unknown is as attractive 
as the wonderful; and untried danger is but a mysterious incen¬ 
tive to explore it. He prepared a small fleet to examine its 
coasts; and resolved, with the force which he could then venture 
to take from Gaul, to attempt to penetrate a country, which none 
of the conquerors of the civilized world appeared to have even 
seen. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Manners of the Ancient Britons.—The Druids. 

When Britain was invaded by the Romans, it exhibited the 
state of a country which had been peopled from several shoots 
of the barbaric or nomadic stocks, at diflerent periods, witli some 

* Nennius professes to derive his account from the annals of the Romans. It is 
briefly this: Brutus was the grandson of Ascanius, the son of Epeas. Driven from 
Italy and the Tyrrhenian Sea, ho went to Gaol, and tbiindcd Tours, and thcncc 
came to this island, gave it his name, and peopled it about the time that Eli was 
the judge in Israel, c. 33. 

• Sec Welsh Archaiology, vol. i. 

*■ Thus Tacitus mentions the opinion of the Germans, that Ulysses was driven into 
the Northern Ocean, and built there Asciburgum; and that an altar dedicated to 
Ulysses, with the name of Laertes his father, had been found there, Dc Mor. Germ, 
s. 3. SolinuB notices a tradition of Ulysses having reached a bay in Caledonia; 
“ which,” ho adds, “ an altar with a Greek inscription shows,” c. 22. A Trojan 
colony is stated to have founded Trapano in Italy, Dion. Hal. p. 41, 42. But the 
tradition more immediately connecting itself with the intimations of Nennius, is that 
noticed by Aminianus Marccllinus, that some Trojans, flying from the Greeks and 
dispersed all around, occupied regions in Gaul then uninhabited, lib. xv. c. 9. 

VOL. I. 6 
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grafts or improvements from more civilized nations. Its inhabi¬ 
tants were divided into many tribes, of which about forty-five 
have been enumerated with distinct appellations.* Of these, the 
Belgai, whom Cscsar particularizes to have passed over from 
Belgic Gaul, and to have been established in the island by their 
victories, occupied part of the coast of the British Channel. He 
distinguishes the Cantii, or people of Kent, as more advanced 
than uie rest in the habits of civilized life, and as not differing 
much from the people of Gaul. The Bclga3 pursued agriculture. 
But most of the interior tribes lived on milk and flesh, or in that 
state which has been called the pastoral, and clothed themselves 
with skins.’* 

All the Britons stained themselves of a blue colour with woad, 
which gave them a more horrible appearance in battle.® They 


• I. From Kent to Cornwall were the 
Cantii 
Regni 
Bitooces 
Atticbates 
Scgontiaci 


Bclgffi 

Hurotrigea 

Hffidui 

Carnabii 

Damnonii. 


These were afterwards comprised in the Roman district called Britannia Prima. 

II. In tlie Peninsula of Wales were the Silorcs, Ordovicee, and Dimctea, whose 
country formed tlic Britannia Sccunda of the Romans. 

III. Between the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, the Humber, and the oceam 
the district afterwards named Flavia Cesariensis, comprised the 


Dobuni 

Iluiccii 

Ancalitcs 

Carnabii. 

in our present Lancashire, 


Trinobantes 
Iceni 
Coritani 
Caasii 

IV. In the Maxima Cesariensis of tlie Romans, or 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Durham, and part of Northumberland, were 
the 

Setantii or Sistuntii 

Volantii or Voluntii 

Brigantes. 

V. The five nations, who occupied the districts of the Roman province of Va- 
Icntia, which, comprising chief part of Northumberland, extended from the Wall of 
Hadrian, into Scotland, as far as the Wall of Antoninus, were the 

Ottadini Novantes 

Gadcni Damnii 

Selgovic. 

VI. Beyond these, in North Britain, were the tribes included in the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Vespasiani. 

Horestii Vacomagi 

Vccturonea Albani 

Taixali Attacolti. 

VH. Ill the rest of Scotland, were the 

Caledoni Mcrtm 

Cauls Carnonancs 

Logi Cerones 

Carnabii Creones 

Catini. Epidii. 

■> Cssar. Comment, lib. y. c. 10. Herodian speaks of those in the northern dis¬ 

tricts, with whom Severus fought, as usually naked, with an iron ring round their 
neck or stomach, lib. iii. p. 83. 

< Cssar. ib. Mela, lib. iii. c. 6. This seems to have been done from infancy, as 
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wore long hair on their heads, but shaved it from the other parts 
of the body excepting the upper lip. Their population appeared 
numerous to the Romans.** 

The aspect of the country, as it first struck their view, pre- 
• sented a succession of forests, lakes, and great rivers; and Mela 
remarks of it, what must have been true of most parts of Europe, 
where agriculture was little practised, that it was more adapted 
to the kindly nourishment of cattle than of men. He also repre¬ 
sents the people in general as not only uncivilized, but as much 
behind the nations on the continent in their social cultm-e. Their 
cattle and fields were their general wealth, and they seem to have 
been acquainted with no other.® 

Like all barbaric tribes, who have reached their stations at 
successive periods, or have grown up in separate and indepen¬ 
dent states, and whose active spirits are not occupied by the pur¬ 
suits of civilized life, they were pei-petually at war with each 
other and it is probable that the present state and people of 
New Zealand exhibit more nearly than any other, the condition 
of Britain when the Romans entered it. 

The Britons were taller than the Gauls, but not so strong. The 
young Britons whom Strabo saw at Rome, were higher by half 
a foot than the tallest man there, but their lower limbs were not 
straight; nor did the general outline of their make display the 
symmetry of beauty. Their hair was less yellow than that of 
the Gauls.ff The Silures are mentioned with ruddy cheeks and 
curled hair; and the inhabitants of Caledonia with red hair.** As 
the Belgm in Gaul wore loose breeches and a waistcoat with 
sleeves, instead of a tunic; and a sagum or upper garment,* we 
may suppose that their settlers in Britain used the same dress. 
Bonduca’s royal costume, when she addressed the Britons, was 
long yellow hair, with a large golden torques; and a xiruv or 
tunic swelling round her bosom in various colours, with a thick 


Pliny says the British wives and nurses did it, lib. xxii. c. 2. Hence Marshal’.s 
epithet, •• Coerulcis Brilnnnis,’’ lib. xi. c. 32. Hcrodian remarks, of the Britons who 
f.^*?.*.*^** that Ilicy painted the figures of all kinds of animals on their bodies, 

lib. 111 . p. 83 ; and as Claudian mentions “ the fading* figures on the dying Piet,” it 
seems to have pervaded the island, and to have been continued by the less civilized 
to his time. Claud, de bell. Get. 

"* Cffisar. 

Mela, ]ib.yi. c. 6. Cicero gives us the impression of his day on this subject. In 
a letter to Attieus he says, “ It is known that there is not a scruple of money in the 
island ; nor any hope of booty, but in slaves," lib. iv. ep. 17. It is curious to read 
*when Britain is the wealthiest country of Europe. 

Mela, ih, Hcrodian speaks of the Britons as “ a most warlike nation, eager for 
slaughter, hb. lii. p. 83. _ “As already hinted, I consider the British History of 
Jcitrcy of Monmouth a tissue of fiction, though it may have preserved some real 
names, traditions, and circumstances; but it is impossible to separate in it the true 
from the invented. 


* Strabo, lib. iv. p. 305. 

Tachus, Agric. Vit. Rutilutss Com®, Livy 

* Strabo, 300. ^ 


notices of the Gauls, lib. xzzviii. c. 17. 
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cloak thrown over iU The Britons had gold rings on their 
middle finger.’' 

Their houses, chiefly formed of reeds or wood, were very 
numerous, like those of the Gauls, and were usually seated in the 
midst of woods, perhaps for better defence, as those of the New 
Zealanders arc, for the same reason, placed on fortified hills. The 
wars of fierce and rude men, unacquainted with military disci¬ 
pline, or disdaining to submit to it, usually consist of attempts to 
surprise and ravage; and therefore precautions against sudden 
aggressions are the most essential parts of their defensive skill. 
The Britons seem to have cleared a space in the wood, on which 
they built their huts and folded their cattle; and they fenced the 
avenues by ditches and barriers of trees. Such a collection of 
bouses formed one of their towns.’ 

They had great quantities of calllc.*" Some of the British 
tribes are said not to have had the art of making cheese, though 
they had abundance of milk; others knew nothing of cither agri¬ 
culture or gardening." They housed their corn in the ear, in sub¬ 
terraneous places, and threshed out no more than served them for 
the day.® The little money which they had, was of the Spartan 
kind; it w'as cither copper or iron rings, of a definite weight.^ 
They thought it a crime to eat hares, geese, or hens, though they 
bred them for pleasure. One of their most extraordinary and 
jK’rnicious customs was, tliat community of women among ten 
or twelve men, who chose to form such an association, which 
reminds us of the Arreoys of Otahcitc. The British Arreoys, 
however, seem not to have destroyed their children; as these 
w^ere agreed to be considered as the oflspring of the man who 
had married the mother.** 

In battle their chief strength was in their infantry.' But they 
fought also on horses, and more especially in chariots, with scythes 
at the axles.“ In the.se they rode, throwing darts on every side; 
and, by the dread of the horses and the noise of the wheels, they 


i Xipli. epit. Dio. p. 169. 

Pliny, hb. xxxiii. c. 6. This author remarks (hat the person who first put rings 
on the Angers, introduced one of the worst crimes of life, ibid. c. 4. The proximum 
scclus was coining money from gold, ibid. c. 13. The use of rings as a personal 
distinction fur men has so greatly declined, (hat even Pliny would not have thought 
them to have a very wicked tendency. They arc worn now but as a petty ornament, 
not us in his lime fur fastidious pomp. 

' Strabo, lib. iv. p. 306. Ceesar, lib. v. c. 17. Diod. Sic. lib. v. p. 301. 

*" Ciesar, lib. v. c. 10. '' Strabo, lib. iv. p. 305. 

® Diod. lib. v. p. 301. Pliny notices that they used a species of lime as a manure, 
which he culls white chalk, lib. xvii. c. 4. 

f Ceesar, lib. v. c. 10. It is supposed that Cunobellin, (he successor of Cassivcllaun, 
first coined money in Britain. “ About fifty of his coins, with his own name, have 
come down to the present age. Some of them exhibit a plane surface, but most a 
small convexity.” Whit. Munch, book i. c. 9. One of them represents a bard with 
his harp, ibid. c. 7, sect. 5. 

I Cmsar, lib. V. c. 10. 'Tacitus. ' Mela, lib. iii. c. 6. 


' Tacitus. 
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often disordered their opponents. When they had broken in 
among the horse they leaped from the cars, and fought on foot. 
The drivers retired a little out of the battle, but so stationed them¬ 
selves as to be ready to receive the combatants if pressed by the 
enemy. Thus, to the activity of cavalry, they united the steadi¬ 
ness of infantry. By daily use and practice, they were so expert, 
tliat they could stop their horses at full speed down a declivity, 
could guide and turn them, run along the beam, stand on the yoke, 
and from thence, with rapidity, dart into their chariots.* Diodo¬ 
rus, in mentioning the British war-chariots, recalls to our mind, 
that the heroes of the Trojan war used them likewise; there was, 
however, this difference, that among the Britons the driver was 
the superior person." 

The honourable testimony of Diodorus to their superiority to 
the Romans in some of those moral virtues, in which the nomadic 
nations excelled the civilized, must not be omitted. “ There is a 
simplicity in their manners, which is very different from that craft 
and wickedness which mankind now exhibit. They are satisfied 
with a frugal sustenance, and avoid the luxuries of wcalth.’”^ 

The religion of the Britons was of a fierce and sanguinary 
nature. It resembled that of the Gauls, which is thus described. 
They who were afflicted with severe disease, or involved in dan¬ 
gers or battles, sacrificed men for victims, or vowed that they 
would do so. The Druids administered at these gloomy rites. 
They thought that the life of a man was to be redeemed by a 
man’s life; and that there was no other mode of conciliating their 
gods. Some made images of wicker-work of an immense size, 
and filled them with living men, whom they burned alive. Thieves 
and robbers, or other criminals, were usually made the victims; 
but if there wore a deficiency of these, the guiltless were sacri¬ 
ficed."’ At some of their sacred rites the British women went 
naked, but stained dark, like Ethiopians, by a vegetable juice.* 
That they consulted their gods on futurity, by inspecting the 
quivering flesh of their human victims, and that they had prophetic 
women, has been already mentioned.^ 

Their superstitious fancies deemed the mistletoe sacred, if it 
vegetated from the oak. They selected groves of oaks, and 
thought every thing sent from heaven which grew on this tree. 
On the sixth day of the moon, which was the beginning of their 
months and years, and of their period of thirty years, fliey came 
to the oak on which they observed any of the parasitical' plant 

• Cffisar, lib. iv. c. 99. 

“ P' Honeelior aurig'n; clieDtea propugnant. Tacit. Vit. Agr. 

’ Died. p. 301. w Casaar, lib. vi. c. 15. * Pliny, lib. xxii. c. 9. 

,before, p. 51. That the Kelts sacrificed human victims to a deity, whom 
the yrecka called Kronos, and the lialins Saturn, we learn from Dionysius llalic. 
lib. 1. p. 30. ' 


6* 
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(which they called all-healing,) prepared a sacrifice and a feaSt 
under this venerated tree, and brought thither two white bulls, 
whose horns were then first tied. The officiating Druid, in a 
white garment, climbed the tree, and, with a golden knife, pruned 
off the mistletoe, which was received in a white woollen cloth 
below. They then sacrificed the victims, and addressed their 
gods to make the mistletoe prosperous to those to whom it was 
given; for they believed that it caused fecundity, and was an 
amulet against poison. They performed no^ ceremonies without 
the leaves of the oak.» 

The ancient world, including tho most enlightened nations, even 
Greece and Rome, were universally impressed with a belief of 
the powers of magic. But the expressions of Pliny induce us to 
imagine, that this mischievous imposture was peculiarly cultivated 
by the British Druids. He says, “ Britain now celebrates it so 
astonishingly, and with so many ceremonies, that she might even 
be thought to have given it to the Persians.”* The Druids were 
indeed so superior in knowledge and intellect to tho rest of tho 
nation, that their magical frauds must have been easily invented 
and securely practised. 

The Druidical system began in Britain, and from thence was 
introduced into Gaul. In Caisar’s time, they who wished to know 
it more diligently, for the most part visited Britain, for tho sake 
of learning it. The Druids were present at all religious rites; 
they administered at public and private sacrifices; and they 
interpreted divinations. They were so honoured, that they de¬ 
cided almost all public and private controversies, and all causes, 
whether of homicide, inheritance, or boundaries. They appointed 
the remunerations, and tho punishments. Whoever disobeyed 
their decree was interdicted from their sacrifices, which with 
them was the severest punishment. An interdicted person was 
deemed both impious and wicked; all fled from him, and avoided 
his presence and conversation, lest they should be contaminated 
by the intercourse. He was allowed no legal rights. He partici¬ 
pated in no honours. 

Tho Druids obeyed one chief, who had supreme authority over 
them. At his death, he was succeeded by tho next in dignity. If 
others had equal pretences, the suffrages of the Druids decided 
it; and sometimes arms determined the competition.'* 

^ Pliny, lib. xvi. c. 95. As derw is British for an oak, and derwydd is the term 
for a Druid in the same language, it is probable that this class of persons was named 
from the tree they venerated. Maximus Tyrius calls the oak the Keltic image of 
tlio Deity. Dissert. 

* Pliny, lib. xxx. o. 4. The Welsh term for right-hand, seems to have some refer. 
enco to the ancient superstilions of the Britons. It is dcheulaw, or the south-hand ; 
an expression which can only be true, when wo look at the east. The circles at 
Stonehenge appear to have a reference to the rising of tho sun at the solstice. 

^ Cesar. 
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■ The Druids had great privileges. They neither paid taxes, 
nor engaged in war. They were allowed exemption from war¬ 
fare and all other offices. Excited by such advantages, many 
voluntarily submitted to the discipline, and others were sent by 
their friends and relations. They were said to learn a great 
number of verses there; so that some remained twenty years 
under the education. They conceived it not lawful to commit 
their knowledge to writing, though in all other things they used 
Greek characters. Caisar adds, that a great number of youth re¬ 
sorted to them for education. 

They taught that souls never perished; but passed at death 
into other bodies ; and as this opinion removed the fear of death, 
they thought that it excited strongly to what they called virtue, 
of which valour was the most conspicuous quality. They dis¬ 
cussed and taught also many things concerning the stars, and 
their motion ; the size of the world, and its countries; the nature 
of things; and the force and power of the immortal gods.' Such 
subjects of contemplation and tuition as these, show a knowledge 
and an exerted intellect, that could not have been the natural 
growth of a people so rude as the Britons and Gauls. They 
must have derived both the information and the habit from more 
civilized regions. The Druidical order consisted of three sorts of 
men; Druids, Bards, and Ouates. The Bards were the j)oets 
and musicians, of whom some were satirists, and some encomi¬ 
asts. The Ouates sacrificed, divined, and contemplated the na¬ 
ture of things. The Druids cultivated physiology and moral 
philosophy; or, as Diodorus says, were their j)hilosoj)hcrs and 
theologians.'* 

Of the Druidical superstitions, we have no monuments remain¬ 
ing, unless the circles of stones, which are to Ikj seen in some 
parts of the island, are deemed their temples. Of all the suppo¬ 
sitions concerning Stonehenge and Avebury, it seems the most 
rational to ascribe them to the Druidical order; and of this sys¬ 
tem we may remark, that if it was the creature of a more civil¬ 
ized people, none of the colonizers of Briton arc so likely to have 
been its parents, as the Phonicians and (’arthaginians.' The fact 
so explicitly asserted by Ciesar, that the Druidical system began 
in Britain, and was thence introduced into Gaul, increases our 
tendency to refer it to these nations. The state of Britain was 
inferior in civilization to that part of Gaul, and therefore it seems 

' Ccesar, lib. iv. c. 13 ; Mela, lib, iii. c. SO; and see Lucan's celebrated verses on 
their theory ortrnnsinigralinn. 

^ Diod. Sicul. lib. v. p. 308. Strabo, lib. iv. p. 303. 

' Syria, Phcnicia, and Palestine abound with many solid rocks and stony moiin- 
tains cut into shapes, and excavated into chambers, and with erections of stones Tor 
the purposes of superstition. Mr. Watts's Views in Syria and Palestine, from the 
drawings in Sir Robert Ainslic’s collection, exhibit some curious remaios of this 
sort. 
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more reasonable to refer the intellectual parts of Druidism to the 
foreign visiters, who are known to have cultivated such subjects, 
than to suppose them to have originated from the rude unassisted 
natives. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Invasion of Britain by Julius Cmsar.—Its final conquest by the Romans. 

Such were the Britons whom Caesar invaded. After his con¬ 
quest in Gaul, and an expedition into Germany, he resolved to 
visit Britain. We need not ascribe this invasion to the British 
pearls, alluded to by Suetonius. The ambition of Caesar, like 
that of all men of great minds, who have accomplished vast 
attempts, expanded with his successes. Accustomed to grand 
conceptions, and feeling from their experience of their own 
talents, and the abundance of their means, a facility of prosecut¬ 
ing the most capacious plans; it has been usual with conquerors, 
who have united sovereignty with their military triumphs, instead 
of enjoying their fame in peaceful repose, to dare new enterprises 
of danger and difficulty, and of mighty issue. Caesar appears to 
have amused himself in forming great projects. He not only 
purposed to build a temple to Mars, whose magnitude was to 
surpass whatever the world had seen of religious architecture; 
to drain the Pomptinc marshes; to make a highway through tlie 
Apennines, from the Adriatic to the Tiber: and to cut through 
the isthmus of Corinthbut he had also a dream of subduing 
the Parthians on the Euphrates; of marching along the Caspian, 
and Mount Caucasus to the Euxine; of invading Scythia; from 
thence of penetrating and conquering Germany; and from that 
country, of returning through Gaul, into Italy and Rome.'* That 
a mind, delighting to contemplate schemes so vast and extrava¬ 
gant, should not have reached the shores of Gaul, and surveyed 
the British island, then possessing the fame of being a new world, 
little known even to its Keltic neighbours as to its interior, with¬ 
out feeling the desire to explore it, was a natural event. Caesar, 
under this impulse, collected the merchants of Gaul, who had 
been accustomed to visit the island; and inquired of them its size, 
what and how many nations inhabited it, their mode of warfare, 
their customs, and their harbours. Obtaining from those whom 
he questioned but scanty information, he sent one of his officers. 


Suet. Vit. Ctes. e. 44. 


■’ Plut. Vit. Cffis. 
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in a vessel, to explore the coast, and collected all the ships, within 
his command, to make the exploring enterprise. 

Some of the British states, hearing of his intentions from the 
Keltic merchants, sent envoys of peace. 

His first expedition into Britain was to reconnoitre; not to 
subdue. He was compelled to fight upon his landing, in the 
vicinity of Dover, because the Kentish Britons immediately 
opposed him—conflicting even amidst the waves, with signal 
courage; and although Ca?sar, observing his troops to bo dispi¬ 
rited by the British attacks, ordered up the vessels with his 
artillery, and poured from their side stones, arrows, and other 
missiles, yet the natives stood the unusual discharges with intre¬ 
pidity, and ho made no impression. It was the rushing forward, 
alone, of the bearer of the eagle of the tenth legion, exclaiming, 
“ Follow me, unless you mean to betray your standard to your 
enemies,” that roused the Roman legions to that desperate and 
closer battle, which at length forced back the Britons, and secured 
a landing. The Britons retired; and Cajsar did not pursue. 
The natives of the locality sent a message of peace; but four 
days afterwards, a tempest dispersing his fleet, tlicy assaulted the 
Romans with new attacks. Cmsar repulsed them; but after this 
success he thought it expedient, without advancing, to quit the 
island suddenly at midnight. He ascribes his departure to the 
approach of the autumnal equinox; but he knew ol this event 
before his landing. The truth seems to be that he found his pre¬ 
sent force, though suflicient to repel (he Britons, yet incompetent 
to subdue them.' His next invasion, in the ensuing summer, 
was more formidable. It was made with five well-appointed 
legions, and two thousand cavalry—a force of thirty thousand of 
the best disciplined troops then known, under the ablest com¬ 
mander. As the Britons did not contest tlie landing, it was easily 
cflectcd. On this visit he quitted tlic coasts, and marched twelve 
miles into the island. There he repulsed an attack. A storm 
again shattering his fleet, he stopped his advance, and returned 
to the coast, to provide for the safety of his ships. Ten days 
afterwards ho i-esumcd his former position, and was immediately 
assaulted by some of the British tribes, who had confederated 
under the temporary command of Cassivellaun. They were re¬ 
pelled. They attempted hostilities again on the succeeding day; 
but were again defeated. On these failures, the auxiliary bodies 
left Cassivellaun; and Cajsar being informed of their desertion, 
ventured to advance to the Thames, and to the borders of the 
state of the British prince. The ford had been fortified by sharp 

® CtBiar, lib. iv. c. 18-33. On this expedition Dio’s observation soems a fair 
one—“ Ho obtained from it nothing;, cither for himself or for his country, but the 
glory of having fought in it; and as he stated this very strongly, the people of Homo 
wondered, and extolled him.” Lib. xxxix. p. 138. 
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stakes, under the water, and on the banks. The Romans passed 
it, up to their necks in water, in the presence of the natives, col¬ 
lected in arms on the other side, who, dismayed at the courage 
of the enemy, hastily retired. 

Cassivellaun, keeping only four thousand war-chariots with 
him, confined his eflbrts to harassing the invaders. 

The civil dissensions of the island then began to give Cmsar 
the advantages of his entei-prises. The Trinobantes, of whose 
territories London was the metropolis, desired liis aid, for their 
chief Mandubratius or Androgorus, against Cassivellaun; and 
five other tribes also sent in their submission. Caesar was after¬ 
wards attacked by four kings of Kent, Cingetorix, Carnilius, 
Taximagulus, and Segonax, but without success; and Cassivel¬ 
laun now sending an embassy for peace,* Caesar immediately 
granted it, demanded hostages, appointed a tribute, retired witli 
his army to the sea-coast, and relandcd it in Gaul.' The Romans 
appeared no more in Britain, nor attempted to molest it, for seve¬ 
ral years. 

Augustus afterwards talked of an expedition to Britain, and 
entered France, as if beginning it. But the Britons met him there 
with peaceful embassies; and custom-duties were imposed on the 
commodities, that were objects of trade between Gaul and 
Bi'itain: as ivory, bridles, amber, and glass vessels. Strabo well 
remarks, that to have raised a tribute from the island, he must 
have established a military force there, but the expense of these 
troops would have consumed the contribution ; and when violent 
courses are pursued, he adds, danger begins.' 

Tiberius was content to leave Britain unmolested. Caligula 
was flattered in Gaul, by one of the British princes seeking an 
asylum in his court; and drawing up his army on the sea-shore, 

■* CsBsar, lib. v. c. 7-19. Dio remarks, that it would have been dangerous'to 
him to have wintered in the island, lib. xi. p. 137. Polyotnus has preserved a story 
that Cicsar’s success in battle against the Britons was obtained by placing an armed 
elephant with a tower of soldiers in his front, whose appearance threw the natives 
into a panic. But Ceesar’s force, skill, and discipline, were sufficient to have ob¬ 
tained his victories without (his stratagem. 

' From Cipsar’s own account, ns thus abstracted, we perceive the propriety of Ho¬ 
race applying the epithet of intaetus to Britain, as also of the inviclut of Propertius. 
Tacitus has justly given the amount ofliis successes, when he states, that he did not 
Btibduc the island, but only showed it to the Romans. This correct intimation keeps 
clear of Lucan’s extreme, that he showed his affrighted back to the Britons : and of 
that of Paterculus, that he twice passed through the island. His successes however 
astonished and delighted his countrymen. He offered to Venus, whom he once 
stated to be the ancestor of one of hia aunts, (Suet. c. 6.) a breastplate of British 
pearls. Pliny. The victories over the Britons were painted on purple hangings: 
and some of the natives were given to the theatre. See Virgil, Georg. 3, and Er¬ 
vins, on the passage, p. 136. , 

t Horace. Strabo. In the following year Aagustaa resumed his project of an in¬ 
vasion, because the natives broke their treaty; but the insurrection of the Cantabri 
in Spain prevented it. The “ adjectis Britannia imperio,” of Horace, is therefbre 
rather a poetical figure, tlion an achieved fact. 
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he sounded a charge and commanded them to gather cockle¬ 
shells, as indications of a conquest With this bloodless triumph, 
and the erection of a watch-tower to commemorate it, his ambi¬ 
tion was satisfied. He left Britain to tlie continuation of those 
internal wars, which all uncivilized nations pursue; and which 
at last occasioned some to sacrifice their patriotism to their re¬ 
venge, and to incite Claudius, his successor, to order Aulus Plau¬ 
tus to lead an army into the island.* This general landed with a 
powerful force, comprising German auxiliaries and some ele¬ 
phants; and with Vespasian for one of his officers. He had tlie 
usual successes of the Roman discipline and skill. The Emperor 
Claudius came himself to partake the triumph. He took Cama- 
lodunum or Malden, the capital of Cunobellin’s dominion; and, 
after a residence of sixteen days in the island, returned to Rome, 
leaving Plautus to govern Britain.'* Games, triumphal arclies, 
dramatic representations, horse-races, bear-combats, pyrrhic 
dances, gladiators, rewards to his officers, and a splendid 
triumph to himself, with the sumame of Britannicus, attested his 
own and the national exultations, at his successes in Britain. 

Ve.spasian distinguished himself in Britain at this period. He 
fought thirty battles with the natives, took twenty towns, and 
subdued the Isle of Wightexertions which imjtly corresponding 
efforts and intrepidity on the part of tlie Britons. The great 
Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem, fought here also, as military 
tribune under his father, with much reputation br>th for his mo¬ 
desty and courage.^ It is interesting to read of this celebrated 
man, tliat when Vespasian was surrounded by tlie Britons, and 
in extreme danger, Titus rushed upon the assailing enemies, and 
at last extricated his revered parent.'* We may consider this 
great instrument of Providence as training himself, unc(msciou.s1y, 
in Britain, for the awful task he was to accomidish. 

The island, altliough thus penetrated to a certain extent, and 
the southern parts occupied by the Romans, was as yet neither 
conquered nor tranquil. Seven years afterwards, we find Osto- 
rius withstanding the British assaults, and establishing a line of 
jiosts between the Non and the Severn. The Britons on the cast 

t Dio mentions Bcricus as one of tliia description, lib. li. p. 779. His remark on 
the political state of the Britons is, "tlmt they were not atuTtre/xot, but wore subject 
to several kings,” ibid. Of these Plautus first defeated Kataratakos, and afterwards 
Togodoumnos, the two sons of Kunobellin, ibid. 

* Dio. lib. lx. p. 781, 782. Taeitus’s aeeoiint of this invasion has perished in his 
ost books. That elephants were used by the Romans in England, appears from the 
bones of an elephant having been found, on digging for gravel, in a field near Battle 
Bridge. 1 Lcl. Collect, p. Ixiv. 

* Sucton. Vesp. c. 4. 1 Suet. Tit. c. 4. 

Dio. Cass. lib. lx. p. 788. Josephus mentions the extraordinary strength and 
activity of Titus, and gives instances of his rescuing his soldiers from the Jews by 
his personal exertions. Few pieces of history are more interesting than Josephus’s 
account of the final siege and destruction of Jerusalem. 
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and north, and afterwards those of Wales, renewed the conflicts. 
The defeat and capture of Caradawg or Caractacus, whose ap¬ 
pearance at Rome, as a prisoner, excited peculiar exultation; and 
for whom an impressive speech has been composed by Tacitus, 
of which the rude Briton could only recognise the manly feeling 
it displays,' secured the Roman conquests. 

About ten years afterwards, the Britons rushed to a new effort 
to regain their independence, under Boadicea, which they began, 
like Mithridates in Asia, by an inhuman massacre of all the 
Romans within their reach. This new struggle has been de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus with all his energy. The Roman governor 
Suetonius happened to be a man of talent, equal to the emergency, 
and finally triumphed over all the fuxy and forces of the Britons. 
Boadicea poisoned herself; and the island was again subdued 
into terror and peace,™ though much remained unconquered. 

Vespasian had the rccollexition of his personal exploits, to ex¬ 
cite his military attention to Britain, after he had obtained the 
empire. lie sent powerful armies to extend the Roman con¬ 
quests. The conflicts continued with varying success: but the 
Britons were resolute and undaunted by failure.” 

Seventeen years after the revolt of Boadicea, Agricola was 
appointed to command the Roman forces in Britain; and by him 
the conquest of the i.sland was completed. The pen and affection 
of Tacitus have amply, and interestingly, detailed his political 
and military conduct; and has made Galgacus or Gallawg, on 
the Grampian Hills, as interesting as Caractacus.” It is needless 
to detail battles that so much resemble each other; and always 
pain humanity both to read and to narrate. It is more pleasing 
to contemplate the wisdom of his liberal mind, which directed its 
powers to civilize and improve the fierce natives. He' assisted 
them to build temples, fixrums, and more convenient habitations. 
He inspired them with a love t>f education; he applauded their 
talents; flattered them as possessing a genius superior to the 
Gauls; and he persuaded the sons of the chiefs to study letters. 
The Roman dress, language, and literature gradually spread 


' See it in Tacitus, Ann. lib. xii. c. 37. Cartismandua, qnecn of the Bricrantes, 
whom Caractacus had married, was alterwards subdued, ibid. c. 40. The allusions 
to these victories in Britain, in the Roman poets of the day, show the joy of the pub¬ 
lic feeling on the occasion. See them collected in Camden’s Introduction to the 
Britannia. It is amusing to read that our island was deemed a new world, an im¬ 
pervious region of frost and snow, where stars never set, and placed beyond the 
limits of the earth, &.c. &c. 

”* Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. c. 29-39, and more concisely in his life of Agricola, c. 
14-16. 

" Tlicse events are briefly noticed by Tacitus in his Agricola, c. 16,17. One of 
the able governors hero was Frontinus, the author of the book on the stratagems of 
war. 

” His animated, and no doubt much amplified and polished speech is in Vit. 
Agric. s. 30. 
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aimong the natives. All this was improvement; but human ad¬ 
vantages are mingled with imperfections. The civilization of 
Rome also introduced its luxury: and baths, porticoes, and sen¬ 
sual banquets became as palatable to the new subjects as to their 
corrupted masters.? Four legions were kept in the island. Their 
labours pervaded it with four great military roads, that became 
the chief Saxon highways; and in the military stations, upon 
and near them, laid the foundations of our principal towns and 
cities. The Roman law and magistracies were everywhere 
established, and the British lawyers, as well as the British ladies,'* 
have obtained the panegyrics of the Roman classics. It is beau¬ 
tifully said by Rutilius, tliat Rome filled the world with her legis¬ 
lative triumphs, and caused all to live under one common pact; 
that she blended discordant nations into one country ; and by im¬ 
parting to those she conquered a companionship in her rights and 
laws, made the earth one great united city.' 

Britain, nearly half a century after Agi’icola, was visited by the 
Ennj)eror Hadrian, who ordered the construction of a « p loi 
military work, from the mouth of the Tyne to the Sol- ’ ' 
way Firth, as the boundary of the Roman provinces in Britain. In 
the next reign, of Antoninus Pius, the Romans [)cnctrated again 
to the isthmus between the firths of Forth and Clyde ; and built 
another military rampart, for the farthest boundary of their em¬ 
pire in Britain.® In 170 the Romans arc said to have deserted 
all the country which lay to the north of the wall of Antoninus.' 

After tills period, the Roman legions in Britain began to sup¬ 
port their commanders in tlieir competitions for the cmjriire. 
During these disputes, two unsubdued nations in the northern 
parts of Britain, the Caledonians and Meatas, broke through the 
rampart between the firths, and harassed the province. The Em¬ 
peror Severus came to Britain to repress them. His ^ ^ 
wars in Scotland cost him much toil, and many men; 
but he subdued his wild opponents, and, instead of tlic weak bar- 

P Tac. Ag. R. 21. 

1 The Bleiii Juvenal has 

Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos. Sxl. 

And Marliul has an epigram on the decus formm of a British lady, whom he calls 
Claudia Rufina. The epithet ol' blue-eyed, which he applies to the Britons, was 
also given to them by Seneca. All the northern nations of Rurope exhibit in their 
physiognomy, this contrast with the black eyes and darker skins of Italy, 
r Lcgilcris mundum complexa triiimphis 
Fmdere communi viverc cuncta Tacit— 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam— 

Dum que ofTers victis proprii consortia juris 

Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis crat, Rulil. llin. 

■ “ Betwixt them Agricola had formerly erected a lino of forts. These had not 
been destroyed, and Lollius joined them together by a long rampart.” Whit. Manch. 
vol. ii. p. 8G, 8ro. 

' Ibid. a Herodian, lib. iii. p. 83. Xiphelin in Sever, p. 339. 

VOL. I. 7 
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rier of Hadrian, he erected an immense wall of stone, twelve feet 
high, and eight feet thick, strengthened with towers, castles, and 
stations at proper distances, and defended by a ditch and military 
way. This great work (the vestiges of which are still visible in 
several places) was built nearly parallel to that of Hadrian, at 
the distance of a few paces further to the north, and from the 
east coast near Tinmoulh, to the Solw^ firth at Boulness, on the 
A.C211 coast.' Severus died at York. As it was soon after 
this period that the Sa.xons began to molest Britain, we 
shall proceed to narrate the history of the invasion and occupation 
of Britain by the Saxons and Angles, after first stating all that can 
be collected of their authentic history before they left the con¬ 
tinent. 


Eutrnpius, lib. viii.; and sec Hcnrj'a History of Enfrland, Tol, ii. App. Na 9, 
and Horsley Britannia Romans. Wu derive sonic curious information on the Ro- 
man stations and residence in Britain, from the compilation of Richard of Cirences¬ 
ter, first printed in 1757 from a MS. of the fourteenth century. It presents us with 
eighteen Itinera, which, be says, he collected from the remains uf records which n 
Roman general had coused to be made. Mr. Whitaker's remarks upon it, a little 
tinged with his sanguine feelings, are in his Hist. Mancfa. vol. ii. p. 83-91. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Origin of the Saxons, 

The Anglo-Saxons were the people who transported them¬ 
selves from the Cimbric peninsula, and its vicinity, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, into England. They were branches of the 
great Saxon confederation, which, from the Elbe, extended itself 
at last to the Rhine. The hostilities of this formidable people had 
long distressed the western regions of Europe; and when the 
Gothic nations overran the most valuable provinces of Rome, the 
Anglo-Saxons invaded Britain soon after the Romans quitted it. 
The ancient inhabitants, and the progeny of the Roman settlers, 
disappejircd as the new conquerors advanced, or accepted their 
yoke; and Saxon laws, Saxon language, Saxon manners, govern¬ 
ment, and institutions, overspread the land. 

This revolution, than which history presents to us none more 
complete, has made the fortunes of the Saxons, during every 
period, interesting to us. Thougli other invaders have appeared 
in the island, yet the effects of the Anglo-Saxon settlements have 
prevailed beyond every other. Our language, our government, 
and our laws, display our Gothic ancestors in every part: they 
live, not merely in our annals and traditions, but in our civil in¬ 
stitutions and perpetual discourse. The parent tree is indeed greatly 
amplified, by branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by 
the new shoots, which the accidents of time, and the improve¬ 
ments of society, have produced ; but it discovers yet its Saxon 
origin, and retains its Saxon properties, though more than thirteen 
centuries have rolled over, with all their tempests and vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

Although the Saxon name became, on the continent, the appel¬ 
lation of a confederacy of nations, yet, at first, it denoted a single 
state. The Romans began to remark it, during tlie second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era; until that period, it had escaped the 
notice of the conquerors of the world, and the happy obscurity 
was rewarded by the absence of that desolation which their am¬ 
bition poured profusely on mankind. 
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Ptolemy, the Alexandrian, was the first writer whom we know 
to have mentioned the Saxons. By the passage in his Geogra¬ 
phy, and by the concurrence in all their future history, it is ascer¬ 
tained, that, before the year 141 after Christ,* there was a people 
called Saxons, who inhabited a territory at the north side of the 
Elbe, on the neck of the Cimbric Chersoncsus, and three small 
islands, at the mouth of this rivex*. From the same author it is 
also clear, that the Saxones were of no great importance at this 
period ; for in this peninsula, which is now divided into Jutland, 
Sleswick, and Holstein, no fewer than six other nations were sta¬ 
tioned, besides the Saxones and the remnant of the Cimbri.'’ 

But it is not probable, that the Saxons should have started sud¬ 
denly into existence, in the days of Ptolemy. The question of 
their previous history has been therefore agitated; and an equal 
quantity of learning and of absurdity has been brought forward 
upon the subject. 

It has been observed, that to explain the origin of the Saxons, 
the most wild and inconsistent fictions have been framed.® But 
it is not this nation only, which has been thus distinguished by 
the perverseness of the human mind, labouring to explore inscru¬ 
table antiquity; every people may recount similar puerilities. 

To claim an cxti’avagant duration, has been the folly of every 
state wlxich has risen to any eminence. We have heard, in our 
childhood, of the dreams of the Babylonians, Egyptians, Indians, 
and Chinese; and we know, that even Athenians could wear a 
golden grasshopper,'' as an emblem, that they sprung fortuitously 
from the earth they cultivated, in ages far beyond the reach of 
human history: we may therefore pardon and forget the fables 
of the Saxon patriots. 

It has caused much surjxrisc, that Tacitus, who wrote a par¬ 
ticular description of Germany, many years before Ptolemy, 
should have omitted to name the Saxons.' Every author has 


® Ptolemy lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, according to Saidas, vol. ii. p. 
64G; but he testifies himself, in the 7lh book Msg. SynL p. 167, that he made astro, 
nomieui observations at Alexandria in the 2d year of Ant. Pius, or ann. Chiist, 13D, 
3 Fab. Bibl. Uroec. p. 412. He speaks also of an eclipse of the moon in the 9th of 
Adrian, or ann, Chr. 125. De la Xiunde’s Astron. i. p. 312. He mentions no obscr- 
vation beyond 141. Ib. 117. 

■> Cl. Ftoleineeua Georg, lib. ii. c. 11. Marcianus of Heracles, somewhat later 
than Ptolemy, gives the Saxons the same position on the neck of the Chersoncsus, 
Pont. ib. 651. The geographical Lexicographer of Byzantium, usually named Ste¬ 
phanos, briefly says, “ dwelling in the Cimbric Chersonesus." Stepb. Byz. voc 
Saxones. 

“ Krantz remarked this : “ Ita puerilibos fabulis et anilibiis deliramentis omnia 
Bcatent, ut nihil in his sibi constet, nihil quadret.” Saxonia, p. 1. Yet the absurdity 
of others did not preserve him from an imitation. 

•> Potter’s Antiq. of Greece, vol. i. p. 2. So the Arcadians boasted they were 
wfartxsire/, or before the moon. Ib. p. 1. 

• Conringiua thinks, that by some unexplained accident, time has effaced from the 
text of Tacitoa a paaaage about the Saxons. Scbilter'a Thea. Ant. Tent. iii. p. 704. 
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been unwilling to suppose, that they came to the Elbe in the 
short interval between these authors, and therefore it has been 
very generally imagined, that the nation, to whom Tacitus gave 
the denomination of Fosi,' were the warriors, who acquired after¬ 
wards so much celebrity, under the name of Saxons. 

Before such violent suppositions are admitted, it seems neces¬ 
sary to ask, if Ptolemy mentions any other people, in his geogra¬ 
phy of Germany, whom Tacitus has not noticed 1 if he does, the 
omission of Tacitus is not, in the present instance, singular; if he 
does not, the conjecture that the Fosi were the Saxons, comes to 
us with authority. 

Upon comparing the Cimbric Chersonesus of Tacitus, with the 
delineation of the same place by Ptolemy, the question above 
stated is decided. Ptolemy does not mention tlic Saxones only, 
as being there; on the contrary, he names, separately, six other 
nations, before he comes to the Cimbri. Tacitus, after mention¬ 
ing the Frisii, Chauci, and Cherusci, speaks of the Fosi, and 
closes his account of this part of Germany with the Cimbri. 
Tacitus has not merely neglected to name the Saxons, but also 
the Sigulones, the Sabalingii, the Cobandi, the Chali, the Phundu- 
sii, and the Charudes.s If either of these tribes had risen to emi¬ 
nence, the one, so successful, would have been tliought the Fosi. 
The Saxons became renowned, and their celebrity, rather than 
their situation, has made some persons desirous to find them in 
Tacitus. The name of Fosi cannot be strictly applied to the 
Saxons, witli more justice than to the others.** 

But it cannot be inferred from the silence of Tacitus, that the 
Saxons were not above the Elbe in his days. In this part of his 
map of Germany, he does not seem to have intended to give that 
minute detail of information, which Ptolemy, fortunately for our 
subject, has delivered. Tacitus directed his philosophical eye on 
the German states, who differed in manners, as well as in name. 
He seldom presents a mere nomenclature; he seems to enume¬ 
rate those the most carefully, whose wars, customs, fame, vicissi¬ 
tudes, and power, had distinguished them from the rest. As the 


f Ccllarius Gco^. Ant. i. p. 303, and Claverius, iii. Germ. Ant. 87, and many 
others assert this. Spener with diffidence defends it. Notit Germ. Ant. 363. With 
a manly but rare imparlialitj he states forcibly the objections to the opinion he 
adopts, 371. Leibnitz places the Fosi on the Fusa, a rirer which falls into the Aller, 
near Zell. Ibid. 373. 

s Cluvcrios thus stations these tribes. The Sig^uloncs northward from the Saxons, 
OB far OB Tundcren and Appenrade; Sabalingii, above these, to the Nipsa andTobes- 
het, on which are Ripen and Holding; Cohandi, thence to Holm and Horsens ; 
Chali, beyond these to Hensburg and Hald ; the Phundusii and Charudes on the 
west and cast, northward, to the Lymfort; and the Cimbri in Wensussel. Ant. 
Ger. iii. p. 94. Sec also on this Chorography Pontanus, p. 649. 

*' Strabo, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, exhibit a very natpral progression of information 
on the German geography. Tacitus gives a more accurate detail than Strabo, and 
Ptolemy, writing later, is still more minute. 

7» 
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Saxons, and their neighbours, were not remarkable in either of 
these circumstances, he knew them not, or he passed them over; 
but Ptolemy pursues the plan of a plain and accurate chorogra- 
pher; he is solicitous to mark positions, latitudes, distances, and 
names, leaving narrations of history and manners almost out of 
his consideration. It was therefore a part of his plan to notice 
tlie Saxons, as it was consistent in Tacitus to have omitted them. 

The only inferences which can be safely drawn from the silence 
of Tacitus and the preceding geographers, are, that the Saxons 
were then an obscure and inconsiderable people, and had neither 
molested the nations of greater notoriety, nor incurred the enmity 
of the Roman government 

It will be unnecessary to employ our time in enumerating the 
many fallacious theories which have been framed, on the origin 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. It will bo more useful to select 
those few facts which may be gleaned from the writers of anti¬ 
quity on this subject, and to state to the reader, rather what he 
may believe, than what he must reject. 

The early occupation of Europe, by the Kimmcrian and Keltic 
races, has been already displayed. The next stream of barbaric 
tribes, whose progress formed the second great influx of popula¬ 
tion into Europe, were the Scythian, German, and Gothic tribes. 
They also entered it out of Asia. It is of importance to recollect 
the fact of their primeval locality, because it corresponds with 
this circumstance, that Herodotus, besides the main Scythia, which 
he places in Europe, mentions also an Eastern or Asiatic Scythia, 
beyond the Caspian and laxartes.* As these new comers pressed 
on the Kimmerians and Kelts, their predecessors, those nations 
retired towards the western and southern extremities of Europe, 
l)ursued still by the Scythian invaders. This new wave of i)opu- 
lation gradually spread over the mountains, and into the vast 
foi’ests and marches of Europe, until, under the name of Germans, 
an a])pcllation which Tacitus calls a recent naine,j they had not 
only reached the Rhine, but had also cros.sed it into France. Here 
Caesar found one great body firmly settled, descended from them, 
whom he calls Bclgas; though its component states had their 
peculiar denominations,*' besides a very largo force of recent 
German invaders, under the command of Ariovistus. 


■ This Asialic Scythia suits Mr. Abet Remusat’s inference, in his Memoir lately 
read before the Academic dcs Inscriptions, tliiit the Goths originally issued from 
Tartary,because near Mount Altai inscriptions have been found in Runic characters 
like tliose of Scandinavia, On this point we must always recollect, that the north¬ 
ern traditions about Odin, the common ancestor of the Scandinavians, Saxons, and 
Goths, bring him at the head of the Ass, from the Asiatic regions, 
i De Mor. Germ. 

k Dc Bell. Gall. The fact that nations of the same origin had yet different local 
or provincial names; as the Germans who passed the Rhine becoming Tungri, and 
part of the Beige, Bcllovaci, &.C., must be remembered, when we consider the dc- 
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• This second stock of the European population is peculiarly 
interesting to us, because from its branches not only our own 
immediate ancestors, but also those of the most celebrated nations 
of modern Europe, have unquestionably descended. Tlie Anglo- 
Saxons, Lowland Scotch, Normans, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Germans, Dutch, Belgians, Lombards, and Franks, have all sprung 
from that great fountain of the human race, which we have dis¬ 
tinguished by the terms Scythian, German, or Gothic.* 

The ancient languages of these nations prove their ancient 
affinity, the contiguous chronology of their fii-sf origin, and their 
common derivation; and aflbrd evidences of thes(i truths, from 
which every one may satisfy his doubts or his curiosity. We lia ve 
w'orks still existing in the ancient Gothic"' and Saxon," as well as 
in the Frankish” and Icelandic,^ in which the phikilogist will easily 
IKjrceivc their mutual relationship. The comi)arisoirof these with 


rivation of nations; as the omission of this recollection has occasioned many anti¬ 
quaries to consider those people as distinct in origin, who were rc.illy related. Tacitus 
remarks, that the Trevisi and Nervii were ambitions of a German origin, tliough 
residing in and near Gaul. Indeed, his whole book on tlie Germans provc.s that 
each tribe went by very distinct appellations, though all were Germans. 'J'his may 
lessen the scruples of those who doubt whether the Gctte and Goths were Scythian 
nations. 

• Mr. Archdeacon Coxc, in his “Vindication of the Celts,’’ has rebuked many of 
Mr. Pinkerton’s erroneous opinions, unfounded declamation, wrong quotations, and 
misconstruction and misapplication of several ancient authorities. But amid these 
faults I have no doubt of the correctness of Mr. Pinkerton’s general notion, that the 
German, Scythian, and Gothic nations were of the same generic family. This is 
all that I can praise in his Dissertation on the Goths; for the chronology which ho 
attempts to build up, and many of his details, arc not only unwarranted, but iiieon- 
sistent with true history. Mr. Pinkerton and Mr. Whitaker, alike in their angry 
temperament of mind, and mode of reading, and stating ancient authorities, are in 
two catremes as to their inferences. The latter strives to make every thing Keltic, 
the former fScythian. Both are too apt to make their authorities speak rather what 
they wish, tha’n what they find : they are equally intolerant of any contrary opinion ; 
and though the one abhors and the other accredits Ossian, almost the only (mint in 
which they agree is to abuse Mr. Maepherson. Both, linwcver, were men of tigor- 
ous minds and extensive reading; ami deserve iniicli praise for baying devoted so 
much attention to these uninviting studies. The fire of genius at times burnt with 
great energy in Mr. Whitaker, and makes us hiincnt that he did not direct it to more 

congenial themes. . . . 

la The fragment of the Gospels, in the celobraled Silver MSS. of the Mcso-Golliic, 
printed by Marshall with the Saxon Gospels in IfiG.'i, and recently with more splen¬ 
dour and accuracy, preserve a most interesting specimen of the uncicnl Gothic 


“The present work will contain many specimens of this language. Wotton’s 
Conspectus contains a copious catalogue of tlie Anglo-Saxon MSS. that exist. 

» The Frunco-Theotisc versified harmony of the f.mr evangelists, by Olfrid, and 
aevoral other specimens of this language of the ancient Franks, are published with 
a glossary valuable to a certain extent, but wliicli is capable of much improvement, 

in Sehiltcr's Thesaurus. , , , , ,• ■ ■ i 

P Many of the Icelandic sagas have boon published by the northern literati, with 
Latin translations. 1 have accustomed inyrclf lo rely on the accuriicy of these ver- 
BiODfli but some passages of Mr. TliorkcliiiV ]:ite lninsl.ilion of Bcownlf, lead 
recommend to the student an acqua’inluncc wiih llic originiil language. Pcringskiold s 
catalogue of the s&gas is printed in l)io pars altera of Hickc’s Thesaurus. 
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the modern German, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, and Flemish, will 
equally demonstrate the kinship between the ancient parents and 
their existing descendants.*^ 

The first appearance of the Scythian tribes in Europe may be 
placed, according to Strabo and Homer, about the eighth, or, 
according to Herodotus, in the seventh century before the Chris¬ 
tian era.' Herodotus likewise states, that the Scythians declared 
their nation to be more recent than any other, and that they reck¬ 
oned only one thousand years between Targitaos, their first king, 
and the aggression of Darius. The first scenes of their civil 
existence, and of their progressive power, were in Asia, to the 
east of the Araxes. Here they multiplied and extended their 
territorial limits, for some centuries, unknown to Europe. Their 
general appellation among themselves was Scoloti, but the Greeks 
called them Scythians," Scuthoi, or Nomades. 

To this judicious and probable account of Herodotus, we add 
the information collected by Diodorus. He says, that the Scy¬ 
thians, formerly inconsiderable and few, possessed a narrow 
region on the Araxes; but by degrees they became more power¬ 
ful in numbers and in courage. They extended their boundaries 
on all sides; till at last they raised their nation to great empire 
and glory.* 

One oJF their kings becoming valiant and skilful in the art of 
war, they added to tlieir territory the mountainous regions about 
Caucasus, and also the plains towards the ocean, and the Palus 
Majotis, with the other regions near the Tanais. In the course 
of time they subdued many nations, between the Caspian and tlie 
Mmolis, and beyond the Tanais. Thus, according to Diodorus, 
the nation increased, and had kings worthy of remembrance. The 
Sakai, the Massagetai, and the Arimaspoi, drew their origin from 
them." 

The Massagetai seem to have been the most eastern branch of 
the Scythian nation. Wars arising between them and the other 
Scythic tribes, an emigration from the latter took jdace, according 
to the account which Herodotus selects, as in his opinion the 
most authentic,' which occasioned their entrance into Europe. 


1 The continental writers have not so clearly distinguished the Keltic and Gothic 
nations as our own authors have done, but most frequently confuse the two races. 

•• See before, p. 39. 

' Herod. Melp. s. 5, 7, 6, 11. Tlie wars of the Scythians before this period 
must have been with their Asiatic neighbours; but I think there is no credit to 
be given to the system of an ancient great or universal Scythic empire. The 
passage in Justin,'which scorns to warrant it, and for which I have no great respect, 
does not appear to mo to be a sufficient foundation for it. His period of 1500 years 
I believe to he fabulous; and am much inclined to the supposition that xv has been 
confounded in the MS. of Justin for xv*’; and that, in consequence, fifteen hundred 
has been read instead of fifteen. The supposition of one great and early Scythian 
empire seems to me to have no foundation. See Vindic. of the Celts, p. 14. 

* Diod. Siculus, p. 127. v lb. p. 127. ' Herod. Melpom. a. 11. 
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Such feuds and wars have contributed, more than any other 
cause, to disperse through the world its uncivilized inhabitants. 

The emigrating Scythians crossed the Araxes, passed out of 
Asia, and, invading the Kimmerians, suddenly appeared in Europe, 
in the seventh century before the Christian era. Part . „ 0 oo_ 7 oo 
of the Kimmerians flying into Asia Minor, some of ' 
the Scythian hordes pursued them; but, turning in a direction dil- 
erent from that which the Kimmerians traversed, they missed their 
intended prey, and fell unintentionally upon the Medes. They de¬ 
feated the Medes, pressed on towards Egypt, and governed those 
parts of Asia for twenty-eight years, till Cyaxarcs, tlic King of 
Media, at last expelled them.'*' 

The Scythian tribes however continued to flock into Europe ; 
and in the reign of Darius, their European colonies were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous and celebrated to excite the ambition of the 
Persian monarch, after his capture of Babylon; but all his efforts 
against them failed.* In the time of Herodotus, they had gained 
an important footing in Europe. They seem to have spread into 
it, from the Tanais to the Danube,’' and to have then taken a west¬ 
erly direction; but their kindred colonies, in Thrace, had extended 
also to tlie south. Their most northward ramification in Europe 
was the tribe of the Roxolani, who dwelt above the Borysthencs, 
the modern Dnieper.* 

It would be impertinent to the great subject of tliis history, to 
engage in a minuter discussion of tlie Scythian tribes. They 
have become better known to us, in recent periods, under the 
name of Getaj and Goths,* the most celebrated of their branches. 

As they spread over Europe, the Kimmerian and Keltic popu¬ 
lation retired towards the west and south. In the days of Cmsar, 
the most advanced tribes of the Scythian, or Gothic race, were 
known to the Romans under the name of Germans. They occu¬ 
pied all the continent but the Cimbric peninsula, and had reached 


Herod. Clio, s. 15,103-106. It was at this period that Idantbyr^rus the Scythian 
king overran Avia as Tar aa Egypt, Strabo, 1007. At thia time alao occurred the 
expedition of Maduos their king, Strobo, 106. 

* Herod. Melpoin. r Ibid. Melp. s. 47-57. 

* Strabo says, “ Above the Biiryathcnea dwell the last of the known Scuthio, the 
Roxulanoi. The parts) beyond them arc uninhabitable from the cold,” 175. Me re. 
peata this again. *'If any live above the Ifoxolanoi we know not. They are the 
moat northern, and inhabit the plaeca between the Tanaia, (the Don,) and the Borya- 
thence, p. 470. 

* That the Gctce were Gotha cannot be doubted. The Gets were the aame as the 
Daci, or aa they were more anciently called, Davi. Hence the Greek terms for 
slaves in their comedies, which Terence has borrowed, Geta and Davua, Strabo, lib. 
vii. 467. The Gets used the same language with the Thracians, and the Greeks 
called them a Thracian nation: so does Menander. Strabo, p. 453-4:>5. Ovid, 
who was banished to Tome, a town of Mysia, on the Euxinc, frequently talks of his 
Getic and Scythic locality in his epistles and Tristia. As he was so near the borders 
of the Sarmatians, it is a natural circumstance that their name is also mentioned in 
his verses; but this is no Identification of nations whose origin was so distinct. 
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and even passed the Rhine. One of their divisions, the Belgse, had 
for some time established themselves in Flanders and part of 
France; and another body, under Ariovistus, were attempting a 
similar settlement near the centre of Gaul, which Caesar pre¬ 
vented.** It is most probable that the Bclgm in Britain were de¬ 
scendants of colonists or invaders from the Belgae in Flanders 

and Gaul. . j rr- 

The names Scythians and Scoloti, were, like Galli and Kim- 
merians, not so much local as generic appellations. The diflerent 
tribes of the Scythians, like those of the Kimmerians and Gauls, 
had their peculiar distinctive denominations. 

The Saxons were a German or Teutonic, that is, a Gothic or 
Scythian tribe; and of the various Scythian nations which have 
been recorded, the Sakai, or Sacoe, arc the people from whom 
the descent of the Saxons may be inferred, with the least violation 
of probability. Sakai-suna, or the sons of the Sakai, abbreviated 
into Saksun, which is the same sound as Saxon, seems a reasona¬ 
ble etymology of the word Saxon. The Sakai, who in Latin are 
called Sacm, were an important branch of the Scythian nation. 
They were so celebrated, that the I’crsians called all tlic Scy¬ 
thians by the name of Sacao; and Pliny, who mentions this, re¬ 
marks them among the most distinguished people of Scythia.® 
Strabo places them eastward of the Caspian, and states tlicm to 
have made many incursions on the Kimmerians and Treres, both 
far and near. They seized Bactriana, and the most fertile part of 
Armenia, which, from them, derived the name Sakasina; they 
defeated Cyrus; and they reached the Cappadoces on the Eux- 
ine.** This important fact of a part of Armenia having been 
named Sakasina, is mentioned by Strabo in another place;® and 
seems to give a geographical locality to our primeval ancestors, 
and to account for the Persian words that occur in the Saxon 
language, as they must have come into Armenia from the north¬ 
ern regions of Persia. 

That some of the divisions of this people were really called 
Saka-suna, is obvious from Pliny; for he says, that the Sakai, 
who settled in Armenia, were named Sacassani,*' which is but 
Saka-suna, spelt by a person unacquainted with the meaning of 
the combined words. And the name Sacasena,® which they gave 
to the part of Armenia they occupied, is nearly the same sound 
as Saxonia. It is also important to remark, that Ptolemy men¬ 
tions a Scythian people, sprung from the Sakai, by the name of 
Sa.xones. If the Sakai, who reached Armenia, were called Sa- 

>> These two faets are fully asserted by Crosar. He expressly distinguishes the 
Kelts from the Belgians in Gaul, as differing in language, laws, aad customs, and 
ascribes to the Belgians a German origin. 

c Pliny, lib. vi. c. 19. ^ Strabo, lib. xi. p. 776, 778. ® Ibid. p. 124. 

f Pliny, lib. vi. c. 11. < Strabo, lib. xi. p. 776, 778. 
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cassani, they may have traversed Europe with the same appella¬ 
tion ; which being pronounced by the Romans from them, and 
then reduced to writing from their pronunciation, may have been 
spelt with the x instead of the ks, and thus Saxones would not 
be a greater variation from Sacassani or Saksuna, than we find 
between French, Francois, Franci, and their Greek name, 
or between Spain, Espagne, and Hispania. 

It is not at all improbable, but that some of these marauding 
Sakai, or Sacassani, wore gradually propelled to the western 
coasts of Europe, on which they were found by PHolemy, and 
from which they molested the Roman empire, in the third cen¬ 
tury of our era. There was a people called Saxoi, on the Eux- 
ine, according to Stephanus.'* We may consider these also, as a 
nation of the same parentage; who, in the wanderings of the 
Sakai, frojn Asia to the German Ocean, were left on the Euxine, 
as others had chosen to occupy Armenia- We may here recol¬ 
lect the traditional descent of Odin pre.served by Snorro in the 
Edda and his history. This great ancestor of the Saxon and 
Scandinavian chieftains, is represented to have migrated from a 
city, on the east of the Tanais, called Asgard, and a country 
called Asaland, which imply the city and land of the Asm or 
Asians. The cause of this movement was the progress of the 
Romans.* Odin is stated to have moved first into Russia, and 
thence into Saxony. This is not improbable. The wars between 
the Romans and Mithridates involved, and shook most of the 
barbaric nations in these parts, and may have excited the desire, 
and imposed the necessity of a westerly or European emigra¬ 
tion. 

Of the ancient Scythian language, the probable parent of all 
the Gothic tongues, we have a few words preserved to us: 


Exampaios 

Arima 

Spou 

Oior 

Pata 

Groucasum 


sacred ways, 
one. 
an eye. 
a man. 
to kill. 

wliite with snow.* 


Of their gods, we learn that they had seven; whose character 
and attributes were thought, by Herodotus, to Ijc like some of the 
most distinguished in the Grecian mythology: as 

Tahiti, their principal deity, 
resembled the Greek, Vesta. 


h Stcplmnii!) do Urb. et Pop. p. 657. < Snorro Ynglin^ Saga. c. 2, and 

i Hacod. Melpoin. a. 52, 23,110. Pliny, lib. vi. c. 19. 
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Papaios Jupiter. 

Oitosuros Apollo. 

Artimpasa, or Arippasa Venus. 

Thamimasadas Neptune. 

Apia, wife of Papaios Earth. 


They had also a warlike deity, like Mars, whose name has 
not been given to us; and to whom only they raised altars, 
images, and temples,'^ and to whom they sacrificed annually 
horses and sheep, and a j)ortion of their prisoners. Their bows 
were proverbial.' In battle they drank the blood of the first 
enemy whom they mastered. They scalped their opponents, and 
offered their heads to their king; and they made drinking vessels 
of the skulls of their greatest enemies or conquered friends. 
They had many diviners, who used rods of willow for tlicir*prc- 
dictions.’" In these customs our Gothic ancestors resembled 
them. They had tlie moral virtues of Nomadic nations. Eschy- 
lus mentions them with an epithet that implies their habits of 
social justice. Homer declares that no nation was more just 
than theirs ; and Strabo asks where is the wonder of this, as they 
cared little for money or commerce, w'hich he considers to be tlie 
fountains of civilized dishonesty." 

The nations who entered Europe, after the Scythic or Gothic 
or Teutonic tribes, have been called Sclavonian or Sarmatian, 
forming a third great race who have appeared on the vast Ger¬ 
manic continent. The Sarmatian or Sclavonic branches have 
occupied Russia, Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia and 
their vicinity. As our ancient history is not connected with this 
race, it will be sufficient to remark, that they had reached the 
neighbourhood of the Tanais on the borders of Europe, in the 

Herod. Mclp. a. 59, Lucian tells ub tliat tlicy adored a sword, Jop. Tragf., which 
Herodotus mentions as their emblem of Mars. Lucian also says that despising tho 
Grecian worship as unworthy of the deity, they sacriheed men to their Diana, who 
delighted in human blood. 

' “ Like a Scythic bow,” Strabo, 1S7. 

“ Her. s. 64, 65, 67. Strabo remarks, that they used skulls for their cups, lib. vii. 
p, 456. In the days of Herodotus their customs were sufficiently ierocious. But by 
the time that their branches the Germans and S.ixons had pervaded Europe and 
attracted the attention of Tacitus, they had attained the improvements whose benefits 
we feel. How superior both they and tho Kelts of Gaul were to the more savage 
and uncivilized tribes of America we may perceive, by contrasting Tacitus’s account 
of the Germans, with Bruinerd the Indian missionary’s description of the North 
American Indians. Of these he says, “ they arc in general wholly unacquainted 
with civil laws and proceedings; nor have any kind of notion of civil judicatures: 
of persons being arraigned, tried, judged, condemned or acquitted. They have little 
or no ambition or resolution. Nut one in a thousand of them has the spirit of a man. 
They are unspeakably indolent and slothful. They discover little gratitude or even 
manhood, amidst all the kindnesses they receive. They seem to have no sentiments 
of generosity, benevolence, or goodness.’’ Sec Brainerd’s Life by President Ed¬ 
wards. He died 1747. 

o Strabo, 460, 461, 454. 
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time of Herodotus, who calls them Sauromatae.^ This fact wives 
one solid basis for their just chronology. Herodotus lived 460 
years before our era; and thus he gives evidence of the exist¬ 
ence and approach to Europe of the Sarmatian race at that 
period. 

The Sclavonic is a genus of languages which every examiner 
would separate from the Keltic and Gothic. The present Rus¬ 
sian is thought to be the most faithful specimen of the original 
Sclavonic. The Poles, the Bohemians, the Dalmatians, the 
Croatians, the Bulgarians, Carinthians, Moravians, and some 
other tribes adjacent, formerly used its various dialects.*! It pre¬ 
vailed in those parts of Europe where the ancients placed the 
Sarmata?.' The numerous tribes who spoke the Sclavonic pre¬ 
served their ancient name of Venedi, long after their invasion of 
Germany, in tlic fifth or sixth century, though they were also 
called Slavi. Their successes enabled them to reach the Saxons 
and the Francs, but their conquests were terminated by the op¬ 
position of Charlemagne, and their incessant civil feuds. 

The incontrovertible fact, of the existence in ancient Europe of 
at least three genera of languages, strongly distinguished from 
each other, conducts us safely to the conclusion, that tlic collec¬ 
tions of nations who spoke them, must have also diifered in the 
chronology of their origin. As the Keltic tribes were found in 
the most western extremities of Europe, it is j'easonablc to infer 
that they visited it earlier than the others: so the Sclavonic peo¬ 
ples, being found to reside about its eastern boundaries, may Ik; 
fairly considered as the latest settlers. The Gothic or Teutonic 
states, from their position, claim justly an intermediate date. As 
they advanced westwards, the Keltoi retired before them. As 
the ramifications of the Scythians, Saxons, and Goths, spread 
toward the Germanic Ocean, the Sclavonic hordes flowed after 
them from Asia. Tlie Saxon was one of the Gothic or Teutonic 
states, and it was as far west as the Elbe, in the days of Ptolemy. 
The Saxons were therefore, in all likelihood, as ancient visiters of 
Europe as any other Gothic tribe. Their situation seems to indi¬ 
cate that they moved among the foremost columns of the second 

P He says the regions beyond the Tonais are no part of Scythia. The first por¬ 
tion belongs to the Sauromot®, lib. iv. c. 21. 

1 The extent of the nationes Slavorum, and of their language, is slated by Hel- 
moldus, Chron. Slav. p. 3 ; by Kraniz in his Wondalia, p. 2; by Chryttens, Wanda- 
lia, p. 3; by Munster, 1 Schard. Hist. Germ. 486; and by Faber, Rer. Muse. 132. 
On the Slavi, see Spenor’s Notitiu, ii. p. 384. Sunt a Germania plane diversi generis, 
Pontanus, Clior. Dan. 710. 

' Dubravii Hist. Bohem. 44. Helmoldus, p. 3, says, that the Hungarians nee 
habitu nee lingua discrepant. But Krantz disputes his authority, and afiirms, that 
all acknowledge the Hungarian and Sclavonic to be dissimilar languages. Wan- 
dalia, 36. 
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great emigration into Europe; but the particular date of their 
arrival on the Elbe, or a more particular derivation, it is impos¬ 
sible to prove, and therefore unprofitable to discuss.’ 


CHAPTER 11. 

Description of the country inhabited by the Saxons near the Elbe, before 
they occupied Britain. 

The infant state of the Saxon people, when the Romans first 
observed them, exhibited nothing from which human sagacity 
would have predicted greatness. A territory, on the neck of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, and three small islands, contained those 
whose descendants occupy the circle of Westphalia, the electo¬ 
rate of Saxony, the British islands, the United States of North 
America, and the Bi'itish colonies in the two Indies. Such is the 
course of Providence, that empires the most extended, and the 
most formidable, are found to vanish as the morning mist; while 
tribes scarce visible, or contemptuously overlof)kcd, like the 
springs of a mighty river, often glide on gradually to greatness 
and veneration. 

The three islands, which the Saxons in the days of Ptolemy in¬ 
habited, were those which we now denominate Nortli Strandt, 
Busen, and Heiligland.* 

North Strandt, formerly torn from South Jutland by the vio¬ 
lence of the waves, is situated opposite to Ilesum, and above 
Eiderstede, from both which it is separated by intervals of sea. 
The Hover, a bay w'hich flows below it, and washes tlie northern 
shore of the Eiderstede, is favourable to commercial navigations. 
This island was formerly about twenty miles long, and in most 


' The most ancient nations of Italy and Greece, and tboee on the coast of the 
Mediterronenn, the .£gean Sea, and the Adriatic, appear to me to have sprang 
partly from Flicnician and Egyptian colonizations, and partly from the migrations 
of the Kimmcrian and Keltic races. From this ancient population, secondary 
colonizations took place, like those which peopled Magna Grsecia, and the north 
coast of the Euzine, and which settled at Marseilles. In their later population, the 
Gothic or Scythian tribes, as well as the Carthaginians, must have had some share. 
The most remarkable fact of the Latin language is, that although visibly of the 
same family with the Greek, yet it contains many striking resemblances, especially 
in its terminations, to the ancient Sanscrit. Meric Casaubon has taken some pains 
to show that the Suxon language has great afiBnity with the Greek. De Ling. Sax. 
234-376. 

* Cluver. Ant. Gcr. iii. p. 97. Fontanus Chorog. 737. Du Bos Histoire Critique, i. 

р. 146. The geographer of Ravenna places Eostrachia among the Saxon isles, lib. t. 

с. 30. This may mean the neighbouring peninsula, Eyderstadt, which was almost an 
island. 
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parts seven miles broad. It once contained twenty-two parishes, 
and was noted for its agricultural produce, as well as its fish.'’ 
The raging of the sea has materially damaged it since the time 
of the Saxons. Four calamitous inundations are recorded to 
have happened, in 1300, 1483, 1532, and 1615; but the most de¬ 
structive of all began in the night of the 11th October, 1634; the 
island was entirely overflowed; 6408 persons, 1332 houses, and 
50,000 head of cattle were washed away into the sea.® Such 
devastations have almost annihilated the place. There is now 
remaining of Nord-strand only the small parish of Pelworm, 
which derives its safety from the height of its situation. 

Buson lies north of the mouth of the Elbe, to the westward of 
Ditmarsia, and looks towards Meldorp; in breadth it is above 
two miles, in length near three. It is situated close upon the 
main land, of which it is suspected to have once formed a part. 
Being one even plain, the stormy ocean around makes the island 
a jierilous habitation; it has therefore been surrounded by a 
strong dyke. It contains three or four parishes, with about as 
many villages; and though boasting no pre-eminence of soil, it 
commonly yields its produce with moderate fertility.** 

But the most celebrated, and the most frequented of the Saxon 
islands was Heiligisland. The words literally mean the sacred 
island.* In the eighth century, and in the eleventh, it had two 
other names; Fossetis-land,' and Farria, which have been writ¬ 
ten with various orthography. 

This ancient scat of our forefathers has now become united to 
the British dominions.* As it was the principal station of their 
naval excursions, it is peculiarly interesting to us, and an impor¬ 
tant object of our national history. But its condition has greatly 
varied : we will therefore subjoin its earliest, as well as its subse¬ 
quent and latest descriptions, to give the reader the fullest infor¬ 
mation of its successive states that can now be obtained. 

CliryttBu.'i, 65. Pontanus, p. 741. Ubbo Emmiiis, p. 30,158. 

Tlie destruction c.\tcnded to other ports of Jutland. In the Eyderstede, 664 
houses, 2107 (aersons, and 12,000 cattle and sheep were swept off. Busching’s Geo¬ 
graphy. 

"t tibbo Emmius, Rcr. Fria. p. 31. Pontanus, Chorog. 737, 738, and 741. He de¬ 
rives its n.iino from Iluysen, or Busch, a wood. His vernacular names of the fishes, 
with their Latin names of that d.iy, are in p. 741. 

* Some derive the name from Hilgo, a bishop of the place; others, and in the 
opinion of Pontanus, verier, from some holy virgins who inhabited it Their sacred 
steps the respectful grass never covered, as all the credulous natives will attest and 
show! ! Pontanus Chorog. 733. Out as an idol much revered, called Foseti, was 
in it, the epithet perhaps arose from the P.igan superstition. 

f Altf. vita St. Licurig. np. Bouquet, t. V. p. 449. This ancient name of the island 
and its idol seems to connect them with the Fosi of Tacitus. 

* On 26ili August, 1814,the King of Denmark signed an official act, announc- 
ing his cession of this ishind to the crown of Great Britain. It had been annexed to 
Denmark in 1714. It was formerly possessed by the dukes of Holstein, Gottorf. 
Busching. 
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In the eighth century it is noticed by a writer as the place 
where the idol Fosete was adored.** In the eleventh century, it 
is thus described by Adam of Bremen, under the name of Farria. 
“ It lies in a long recess at the mouth of the Elbe. It is the first 
island that occurs in the ocean. It has a monastery and is in¬ 
habited. It is very fruitful: rich in corn, and a nurse of cattle 
and birds. It has one hill and no trees: it is surrounded with 
the stecjjest rocks, with only a single entrance, where thei’e is 
fresh water. It is a place venerated by all sailors, and especially, 
by pirates. Hence it is called Heiligeland.”* 

Its state about 1630, we take from Pontanus. “It had formerly 
seven parishes, and from its inhabitants and incidents, we learn 
that it was once much larger than it is at present. For in our 
times the sea receding, the soil has been worn down and cai'ried 
oft' on all sides by the violence of the waves. It is eight German 
miles from Eyderstadt, and about nine from the Elbe. On the 
west, opposite England, it is 40 ells high, and towards the Elbe, 
30. They who have examined its shores, report that solid bodies 
formed of stone, and like shells, oysters, and human hands, have 
been found tliere, and even books and candles. Its banner is a 
ship in full siiil.”j He adds another description from its governor, 
which is translated in the note.** 

The occupations of its inhabitants have generally been those of 
the fisherman and the pilot. Perpetually at sea, like their Saxon 

^ See nolo f. ‘ Ad. Bren. Hist. c. 210, p. 64, cd. Linden. i Pontun. Clioro|^. 

“ The islund consists of two rocks, one red, the other white. The first, contain¬ 
ing the fortress and garrison of the place, can be ascended by only one path. Like 
a red mulberry it emerges straight up from the sea like Segeburg in Holsatia, 406 
clU high, with a rich and fertile soil upon it, from two ells and a half to one ell 
deep. It bears pease, beans, and English barley, of such peculiar goodness, that two 
bushels of it excel three of Eyderstadt, It has lettuces, radishes, and spinage, and 
is free from serpents, toads, and every vcnmnoiis oniinul. It has fine cattle and 
horses, but their motions must be restricted or they fall into the sea. I'ko air is 
pure and salubrious. It has a church, 50 f.imilies, and about 300 inhabitants, an 
industrious and healthy race, skilled in navigation, and rich, and advancing them¬ 
selves in other regions to wealth ond dignities. The rock abounds with birds, of 
whom incredible numbers tly hither in crowds every autumn, es|)rcioliy cranes, swans, 
geese, ducks, thrushes, larks, and others, which supply the inhabitants with many 
banquets. They detain and use rain.wntcr. It has a safe and capacious port, very 
deep and open to the south. This sometimes holds above 100 ships of burthen, and 
defend.^ them from the north and west winds. Larger ships may find a shelter in 
it. The other white rock is sandy, and has springs of fresh water. It has rabbits; 
it affords no'paslurc, but it grows hemp. It has towards the north and east a metal 
like gold, which they coll iniiminergoldf, from which gold may lie extracted, and 
sulphur enough to pay the expense of the smelling. Petrified almonds and wax- 
candlcB arc found in its veins in abundance, and snails and shells converted into the 
metallic gold. There are small metallic branches, os of trees, so fine that no artificer 
could make such of gold. 7'he island was formerly famous for the capture of her. 
rings, and now abounds with fish, especially oysters.” Pont. Chorog. p. 739, 740. 
As gold is seldom found united with sulphur, auriferous pyrites are very rare, though 
some have been found in Peru, Siberia, Sweden, and Hungary. 
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ancestors, they disregard the teiTors of the ocean. Their food 
consists of their oats, and the produce of their nets. But tliough 
sacred in human estimation, the elements have not respected this 
island. In the year 800, a furious tempest from the nortliwest 
occasioned the gi-eater portion to be swallowed up by the waves. 
In 1300 and 1500 it suft'ered materially from the same cause; but 
the inundation of 1649 was so destructive, tliat but a small part 
of the island survived it.' If another attack should wash away 
the sandy downs, scarce one-sixth of the present population could 
subsist. 

Situated near nations highly civilized, this island exists for the 
benefit of all who navigate the Elbe, which, from its dangerous 
coasr, could not be entered without it. A sea-mark by day, a 
light-house by night, Ileiligland points out the path of safety to 
the anxious mariner, and abounds with skilful pilots, who possess 
the local knowledge which ho needs. They conduct vessels to 
the Elbe, the Weser, the Eyder, or the Hover. But though now 
so useful to the navigator, it was anciently an object of teiTor. Its 
safe harbour, so contiguous to many marts of wealth and industry, 
long invited to it the adventurous pirate. From the age of the 
Saxons almost to our own, it has been thronged with maritime 
depredators.™ It is a subject of geographical contest, whether it 
be the Actania of Pliny, and tlie island of the Castum Nemus of 
Tacitus." 

The latest account of this curious island which has appeared, 
is that of an intelligent traveller who visited it in 1805, from 
which it appears that its population has increased." (’onncctcd 
now with the trade and interest of Groat Britain, its j)rospority 
will augment with our commerce, and from its local utility as a 
safe point of intercourse between England and the continent, its 


> Buacliing's Geop. vol. i. 

™ It liuN been often the seat of a rnyal residence. Radbodus, king of Frisia, liad 
liis last sovereignly upon it. Sec Ubbo Eininius, p. 53. The scn.kings also fre- 
quented it. But this island h-as been oBcn confounded with Helgoland, a populous 
district of Norway, which is mentioned in Olillier’s voyage, Alfred’s Orosius, 24; 
and in Sir Hugh Willoughby’s voyage, Hackluyt, p.268; and of which the kings of 
Helgoland, mentioned in the Norwegian Chronicle, were kings. Pont. 

” See Pontaiius, 6G.), 737. Clnveriiis gives Hciligland as Actania; and Rngcn, 
from it.s wood and lake, as the i.sland dc.signatcd by Tacitus, Ant. Germ. 107, 97. 
Hciligland has no woods. Pontanus, while he hints the pretensions of Zealand, seems 
to prefer Hciligland, because it is near the Elbe, and is almost a translation of castum 
nemus. 

° Dr. Adam Neale, in his travels, stales,« The present inliubilanls amount to about 
two thousand souls. The men gain their sub.sistcncc by fishing ond pilotage, while 
the women tend the flocks of sheep and cows, and cultivate the soil, which produces 
little more than barley and oats. The communication between the cliff and the 
downs is carried on by means of a broad wooden staircase fixed in the rock, which 
is red breccia. Tlicrc are three wells of fresh water, but scarcely a shrub or tree of 
any kind in the island; and turf, wood, fruit, and garden vcgelabics, are brought 
from Cu.xhnvcn and Hamburg, in exchange for the fish with which the hardy Hcli- 
golanders supply Ihoic towns.” 
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importance can no longer be undervalued. The island of Nieu- 
werk, at the very mouth of the Elbe, is a mere sand, with a beacon 
to guide the course of the approaching mariner. 

The territory which the original Saxons occupied on the conti¬ 
nent, was situated on the western side of the Cimbric peninsula, 
between the Elbe and the Eydor. This latter river is the boun¬ 
dary of Denmark, and has always been understood to mark the 
termination of the German states.!* It rises from a district which 
was anciently a forest; and from Borsholm, passing Keil and 
llensbcrg, it continues its course into the British Ocean below 
Eyderstadt. 

The region between the Eyder and the Elbe was denominated 
Nordalbingia, and its inhabitants Nordalbingi, in the earliest re¬ 
cords we possess of these parts.'* North of the Eyder extended 
Slcswick, in South Jutland; and beyond that, the district of North 
Jutland was continued into Wendila, and ended in Skawen, from 
which in a clear atmosphere the rooks of Scandinavia are visible. 

Three districts in ancient limes divided this country of Nordal¬ 
bingia or Eald Saexen.' These unequal portions, which have 
preserved iJieir names to recent times, are Ditmarsia, Stormaria, 
and Jlolsatia. The progress of the Slavi occasioned a fourth 
division in the province of Wagria. As the early state of all 
distinguished nations is a curious subject of contemplation, it may 
not bo uninteresting to add a short account of the provinces which 
our ancestors first occupied on the continent. 

Ditmarsia" is separated on the north from Sloswick by the 
Eyder, and from Stormaria on the south by the Stocr. It fronts 
the isles of Hoiligland and Busen, and extends in length thirty- 
seven miles, and in breadth twenty-three. Its general aspect is 
a soil low and marshy, and strong mounds are necessary to keep 
the ocean to its natural limits. The land on the coast is favour¬ 
able to corn and cattle; but in the intorif*r appear sterile sands, 
or uncultivated marshes. Its inhabitants, like those of all unfruit¬ 
ful regions, have been tenacious of the right of enjoying their 
poverty in independence, and the nature of the country has 
favoured their military exertions. Their habits of warfare and 

P Sa*o Gram. Prefiicc, p. 2. Svaninpiua, in Strpli. Comm, in Sax. p. 16. 

1 Ad. Brem. p. 63. The Privilegia, Eccl. Hainmh. 146, 147. Helmoldus Chron. 
Slav. 40. Some name the people Trariaalbini. 

' So AITrcd, in hia Oroaius, p. 20,21, and hia kinsman Elhclwerd, 833, entitle this 
region. The three divisions exist in Ad. Brein. 22, and Helmoldua Slav. 40. Subse¬ 
quent gcogra pliers acknowledge it. 

' It is called Thiat-marca-gaho in S. Anachariua, who lived in 840, and in whose 
work the name is 6rst met with. 11.angb. Script. 347. Thiatmaresca, in a diploma 
of 1050, ib.; and Thiatmaragoi, in Ad. Brem. 22. Teutomarsia, Chryteus Proem. 
Also Dy thmersi, Oytmereclii. Suhm haa investigated the etymology in bis Nurdfolk. 
Oprin. 263. 
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scanty livelihood produced a harshness of disposition which oflcn 
amounted to ferocity/ 

Below Ditmarsia, and reaching to the Elbe, was Stormaria/ 
The Stoer, which named the province, confined it on the north. 
The Suala, Trave, and Billa, determined the rest of its extent. 
It was almost one slimy marsh. The wet and low situation of 
Stormaria and Ditmarsia exactly corresponds with the Roman 
account of the Saxons living in inaccessible marshes.’^ The Stoer 
is friendly to navigation and fishing. Stormaria is somewhat 
quatlrangular, and its sides may be estimated at thirty-three miles." 

Divided from Slcswick by the Levesou on the norlli, bounded 
by Wagria on the cast, and by the Trave on the south,* llol.satia 
stretches its numerous woods to Ditmarsia. The local appella¬ 
tion of the region thus confined has been, by a sort of geographi¬ 
cal catachresis, applied to denominate all that country which is 
contained within the Eyder, the Elbe, and the Trave. In the 
age approaching the period of the continental residence of our 
ancestors, the Holtzati were nominally as well as territorially 
distinguished from the other states which we have considered.^ 
Their country received from the bounty of nature one peculiar 
characteristic. As the western and southern coasts of Eald 
Saexen were repetitions of quagmires, the loftier Ilolsatia ])rc- 
sented a continued succession of forests, and of plains which 
admitted cultivation. 

Strength and courage were qualities which grew up with the 
Holsatian, in common with his neighbours: he has been pro- 
verbod for his fidelity; his generosity has been also extolled; but 
an ancient writer diminishes the value of tbi.s rare virtue, by the 
companions which he associates to it. “ They arc emulous in 
hospitality, because to plunder and to lavish is the glory of an 

‘ PontanaE), ch. 6G7. Cilicius Belli Ditmars. 427, annexed to Krantz. Their banner 
was an armed soldier on a white hcirac;, 

° Ad. Brcm. p. 22, derives the name from Storm, a metaphor expressive of the 
seditions of the inhabitants; but Stoer, the river, and Marsi, the residents in marshes, 
aeem to compose a juster ctymolofry. Chrjttcus Bax. 66. Pont. 664. 

r Saxones, gentem in occani littoribus et paludibus iiiviis silam. Orosiua, 7. 32. 

* Pontanus, 666. Ad. Brcm. 22, distinguishes the Sturinarii with the epithet 
nnbiliorcs. Their banner was a white swan with a golden collar. Hammaburg 
(Hamburg) was their metropolis, which, before the eleventh century, had been viris 
ct armis polcna; but in Adam's time, was in solitudinem redneta. lb. 

^ Holsatia was 42 miles from VVilster to Kiel, and about 33 from Ilanrahuw to 
New Munster. Pontan. 665, 

y Their etymology has been variously stated ; I. From the woods they inhahited; 
Holt, a wood; aaten, to be seated. Ad. Brcm. and Pontan. 2. From their country 
having been called Olt Saxen, Old Saxony. Shcring, De Gent. Angl. 28. It cer¬ 
tainly was so named by Ravenna, Geog. lib, v. s. 31. So in Bede, lib. i. c. 1.5, and 
lib. V. c. 11. Cliron. &x. p. 1.3. By Gregory, Ep. Bib. Mag. v. 16, p. 101, and 
Boniface, ib. p. 55, who lived in the seventh century. Nenniu-s 3 Gale Script. Angl. 
115.—3. See another derivation in Vcrslcgan, 91. Eginhard, in the ninth century, 
names it Holdunstctcb, The derivation of Adam of Rrcincn has prevailed. 
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Holsatian; not to be versed in the science of depredation is, in 
his opinion, to be stupid and base.”* 

Such were the countries-in which our Saxon ancestors were 
residing when the Roman geographer first noticed theni; and 
from these, when the attention of their population became directed 
to maritinle depredations, they made those incursions on the 
Roman empire, which its authors mention with so much dismay. 
But the Saxons were one of the obscure tribes whom Providence 
was training up to c.stablish more just governments, more im¬ 
proving institutions, and more virtuous, though fierce manners, 
in the corrupted and incorrigible population of imperial Rome. 
And they advanced from their remote and almost unknown 
corner of ancient Germany, with a steady and unreceding pro¬ 
gress, to the distinguished destiny to which they were conducted. 


CHAPTER III. 


CircumstanccB favourable to tlie increase of the Saxon power on the 

Continent. 

Above a century elapsed after Ptolemy, before the Saxons 
were mentioned again by any author who has survived to us. 
Eutropius is the second writer we have, who noticed them. In 
accounting for the rebellion of Carausius, and his assumption of 
the pur[3le, he states the Saxons to have united with the Francs, 
and to liave become formidable to the Romans for their piratical 
enterprises. In the century which elapsed between Ptolemy and 
Carausius, the Saxons had greatly advanced in power and repu¬ 
tation, and they were beginning their system of foreign depreda¬ 
tions when that emperor encouraged them to pursue it. Their 
prosperity during this interval seems to have arisen from the 
repulse of the Romans from the Elbe to the Rhine; from the 
rise of the Francs; and from their own application to maritime 
expeditions. 

The descendants of the first Scythian population of Europe 
had acquired the name of Germans in the time of Cscsar. That 
it was a recent appellation, we learn from Tacitus.* They were 
first invited into Gaul, to assist one of its contending factions, 

* Helmodus, Chron. Slav. 40. He adds, that the three pcnple of Nurdalbingia dif¬ 
fered little either in dress or language. They bad the jura Saxonum. 

* Tacitus, Mor. Germ. c. 2. 
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and the fertility of the country was so tempting, tliat their 
15,000 auxiliaries gradually swelled into 120,000 conquerors,* 
who established themselves in the northern provinces. Csesar 
defeated them with great destruction; but he admits that France, 
from the Rhine to the Seine and Marne, was peopled by German 
tribes, differing from the Kelts in language, laws, and customs, 
little civilized, averse to trade, but excelling in bravery.® 

The same insuppressible love of distinction and adventure 
which led Caesar into Britain, actuated him to an invasion of 
Germany. He resolved to pass the Rhine, that he might show 
them that the Romans could both dare and accomplish the 
attempt^ He was offered ships; but he chose to construct a 
bridge, as better suited to the dignity of the Roman nation.' He 
crossed the Rhine, burnt the towns and villages of one tribe, 
alarmed others; and after staying eighteen days in the country, 
returned to France,' and made his first incursion into Britain. 
In a subsequent year, he entered Germany again by a temporary 
bridge; but the natives retiring to their woods, he thought it 
dangerous to pursue them, and left a garrison on the Rhine.* 
He used some German auxiliaries against the Gauls; and was 
materially benefited by a charge of German horse, in his great 
battle at Pharsalia.* His vast project of entering and subduing 
Germany from the Euxine has been already noticed. 

Yet Cmsar had but shown Germany to the Romans, as he had 
led them to the knowledge of Britain. It was the succeeding 
reign of Augustus, which was the actual era of the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman power in Germany, as that of Claudius after¬ 
wards introduced it into our island. The reign of Augustus 
was, therefore, as important in its consequences to the Barbaric 
as it was to the Roman mind. It spread an intellectual cultiva¬ 
tion through the outer circle of his civilized empire, superior to 
that which its varying provinces had before enjoyed; and it 
began the improvement of the German intellect and society, by 
adding to the principles, customs, and spirit of the Barbaric con¬ 
tinent, whatever its uncivilized tribes could successively imbibe 
of the literature and arts of the Roman world. The Germans 
had much which the wild savages of the New World have been 
found without, and in which even the Romans were deficient; 
for they had some of the noblest principles of social polity and 
morals; but they had scarcely any literature, few arts, few 
luxuries, and no refinement. When these became united to their 
own nobility of spirit and political principles, kingdoms arose in 


So one of the Keltic prineei told Ceesar, lib. i. c. 23. In coinbatini; these Ger- 
mans, the Eduari of Gaal, a Keltic race, bad lost almost all their nobility, senate, 
and cavalry. 

' Cesar, lib. ii. c. 1, lib. i. c. 1. 
f Ib.c. 16, c. 17. 


^ Ib. lib. iv. c. J3. 
f lb. lib. vi. c. 27. 


• Ib. c. 15. 
*> Florua. 
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many parts of Europe, whose people have far transcended those 
of the Grecian states, and of the Roman empire. 

Under Augustus, Gaul or France was completely reduced to 
Roman provinces; and most of its natives adopted the Roman 
appearance, language, and modes of life, and polity. Many co¬ 
lonies of the Romans were planted both in France and Spain, 
each a little image of Rome; and the natives assisted him to 
subdue the Germans. 

The country between Gaul and the Rhine was also subdued 
into Roman provinces, and roads were constructed iii'cvery part. 
Eight of these were made in Belgium, diverging from a single 
town. All these parts were formed into two grand divisions, 
called Germania Prima, and Germania Secunda. 

Castles and forts were built all along the Rhine, nearly fifty, 
and chiefly on its left bank, over which several bridges were 
thrown. A whole nation, the Ubii, was transplanted from be¬ 
yond the Rhine to live along its left side: a Roman colony was 
placed among them, which increased afterwards into the city of 
Cologne. Other towns, as Mentz, Bonn, Worms, and Spires, 
arose from Roman stations. Eight legions were divided and 
placed in the most commanding spots to watch and overawe the 
Germans; and Augustus expressed and cultivated so strong an 
attachment to them, that he had a body of Germans for his 
guard. 

Thus the reign of Augustus completely reduced all the regions 
up to the Rhine into the condition of Roman provinces: all 
within that boundary were debilitated in a state of subjection, 
and of beginning civilization. 

The natives immediately beyond the Rhine stretching to the 
ancient country of our ancestors, were the Batavi, in the present 
Holland; the Frisii, in Friesland; the Bructeri, towards the 
Ems; tlie Catti, and the Chcrusci, who extended to the Wescr ; 
and the Chauci, who inhabited the shores from the Weser to the 
Elbe; while the Suevi spread from the Maine to the Danube. 
The German nations nearest to the Rhine frequently passed it in 
the reign of Augustus, to attack the stations of the Romans; and 
these as willingly crossed tlie same river to defeat, plunder, and 
ravage, as far as they could penetrate. 

Augustus frequently visited these parts of Germany ; but ope¬ 
rated more decisively on its southern regions. From the pro¬ 
gress of his legions, the southern part, from the Alps to the 
Danube, became a Roman province, under the name of Nori- 
curn; and two other contiguous provinces, called Rhetia and 
Vindelicia, were also established from the Alps to the Rhine, the 
Inn, and the Adige.' The capital of Vindelicia was the present 


■ Tacitus. 
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Augsburg, which Tacitus then called a most splendid colony. 
The Roman dominion being thus established in the southern dis¬ 
trict of Germany, the Emperor’s son-in-law, Drusus, felt the same 
spirit of enterprise which had incited Cmsar; projected the con¬ 
quest of the whole continent, and actually began it. A passage 
in Tacitus displays the insatiable thirst of distinction, with which 
the active-minded youtlis of Rome, were urged upon expeditions 
incompatible with the comforts of the rest of mankind. Drusus 
crossed the Rhine from Holland, and ravaged around to the 
Maine, while a fleet navigated along the coast into the Zuyderzee, 
and the Ems. In the ensuing spring he jxjnetratcd to the Weser, 
and in another year to the Elbe, laying the country waste, and 
building forts on the Maese, the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe; 
but before he passed that river, he suddenly received, from na¬ 
tural causes, the fate which he was unsparingly dealing to others. 
Tiberius succeeded to the station, though not t<.) the abilities ot 
Drusus. He moved several times into Germany. In one year 
he passed the Weser; and in another, attacking the (’hauci and 
Langobardi, he waved the imperial standards over the Elbe. 
His fleet triumphantly sailed up the river: he contemplated the 
collected warriors who lined its northern bank; but hazarded no 
attack.J Two of the princes of the Chcrusci served in the 
Roman sirmy; of whom one was the celebrated Arminius, and 
another became a Roman priest. 

Tiberius was called by other wars to the Danube; and while 
he was there conflicting with the Marcomanni and their allies, 
tlie avarice of Quintilius Varus, combined Avith his precipitate 
attempt to civilize them, provoked the Germans of tlie Rhine to 
rebel. Arminius stood forward as the champion of Germany; 
and by his skill and exertions, the Ron\an general and his army 
were destroyed. This misfortune struck Rome with consterna¬ 
tion, and the horrors of an invasion like that of the Cindjri and 
Teutones, were anticipated; but Arminius was contented to have 
merited the title of the deliverer of his country.'^ He had either 
not the means or the desire to pursue schemes of offensive con¬ 
quest or of vengeful devastation beyond the precincts of Ger¬ 
many. He drove back the Roman empire from the Weser to 

i Dion. Cassius, p. 622-628, and the authors in Maacou’s learned history of the 
Gormans, i. p. 78-85. He has silected and arranged the moat important paasagea 
of the cl.iaaical authors concerning the tronaacliona and movementa^of the German 
natioriH before the diRBolulion of the Roman empire. The authorities for most of 
the events alluded to in this chapter will be found in his work. 

^ Tiicilus given him this title, Ann. lib. ii. c. 88. Kenlcr calls him the leader of 
Ihc Saxons, 1 Schnrd. H, G 501; but he was of the Chcrusci. Spen. Not. 297. 
’His character in Paterculus is interesting; “ Juvenis genere nobilis, manu^forOs, 
eensu celcr, ultra prumptus ingenio, ardorem animi vuUu oculisquc preferens,” Ho 
had served in the Roman armies, and obtained the equestrian dignity. The 
Tacitus has completed his fame. For the disaster of Varus, see Dion. Cass. 667; 
Paterc. ii. c. 117; and Tac. Ann. lib. i. 
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the Rhine. He restored to his countrymen the possession of 
their native soil up to the latter river; destroyed all the Roman 
forts on the £ms, the Wescr, and the Saal; and when Tiberius 
hastened to relievo the capitol from its dismay, the imperial ge¬ 
neral could gain no decisive laurels from the cautious patriot,' 
Thus Arminius raised Germany into a new military and political 
position. Having learned himself all the Roman discipline, he 
diffused among his countrymen as much of it as they could be 
persuaded to adopt, and prepared them to receive more; and 
from this period the wars of these fierce people became every 
year more formidable to the Roman empire, and more instruc¬ 
tive to themselves. Nearly twenty years had elapsed between 
the time that Tiberius had marched to the Weser and the period 
in which Arminius effected his revolt. During all this space, 
the Germans had all the Roman habits and peculiar civilization 
in their immediate contemplation: and all that intercourse oc¬ 
curred, which,—so large a portion of the country, from the 
Rhine to the Wescr, being made Roman provinces; which, tlie 
serving of their chiefs and people in the Roman armies, and act¬ 
ing with them as allies; and which, their perpetual communica¬ 
tions with the numerous Roman forts and stations,—could pro¬ 
duce. Germany was thus constantly advancing to improvement 
from the time that Augustus established the Roman armies on 
its continent; and the successes of Arminius kept it from being 
too Romanized. By driving back the Romans to the Rhine, he 
preserved to his countrymen and their neighbours the power of 
continuing, not merely in independence, but of preserving their 
native manners and customs, with only so much addition of the 
Roman civilization as would naturally and beneficially harmonize 
with these. Many new ideas, feelings, reasonings, and habits, 
must have resulted from this mixture; and the peculiar minds 
and views of the Germans must have been both excited and en¬ 
larged. The result of this union of Roman and Gorman im- 

f )rovement, was the gradual formation of tliat new species of the 
luman character and society which has descended with in¬ 
creasing melioration to all the modern states of Europe. 

Germany was not at this time very populous. The Hercynian 
forest, sixty days’ journey in length, overspread a large portion 


' There is a liislory of Arminius by Kcnicr, 1 Schard. p. 501-518. In the dia- 
loirue on his military merit by Hutt, ib. 426, the German prinee says to Hannibal, 
with some truth, “ Nam eorum qui res prcelaras gesserunt, nemo majoribus difScul- 
tatibus cnisus, uut gruvioribus circa inifiedimcntis cluctatus cat.—In summa rerum 
ant huiiiinum inopia, raiscra egestate, dcsertus ab omnibus, impeditus undique, 
tamen ad rccuperandam libertatem, viam mihi communivi; citraqoe omnem extra 
opem, omne adjumentum, hoc solo preeditus et suffiiltus animo, a me ipso rerum 
initia petivi ct bellum extremb pcriculosiim, non antea cceptum sed ab omnibus 
deaporatum prosequutus sum.” He details his exertions, and contrasts them, with 
more patriotism than critical judgment, with the exploits of Scipio and Alexander. 
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of its surface. Each state made a little desert around it for its 
defence; and the Suevi who were in Suabia and Franconia, used 
this desolating protection so abundantly, that they kept the coun¬ 
try for 500 miles ai'ound them in a devastated condition. The 
population of Germany was, therefore, but scanty, and dwelt 
chiefly near the rivers, at their mouths, and on the sea-coasts. 
The Roman invasions rcjicatedly thinned the numbers of their 
tribes, by the slaughter of their battles and subsequent cruelties; 
and when new populations multiplied, as these existed under new 
circumstances, and amid many alterations of native manners 
around them, every succeeding generation differed from its pre¬ 
decessors: and this difference, from the continual intercourse 
with the only civilized empire which then existed, was that of 
progressive improvement producing progressive power, until 
Rome became their conijuest, and its provinces their spoil, and 
the sites of their new kingdoms. 

Germanicus renewed the victories of his father Drusus, and 
endangered for a while the independence of the barbaric conti¬ 
nent. Ilis warfare, though his name lives in the panegyric of 
Tacitus, can be only comjiarcd with that which we have wit¬ 
nessed in our days in St. Domingo. His first cxjiedition was 
undertaken for the express puqiose of human slaughter. One 
part of his legions, having destroyed their mutinous comrades, 
desired to attack the enemy to appease, by the blood of the Ger¬ 
mans, the manes of their rebellious fellow-soldiers. They ac¬ 
cordingly rushed tf> the massacre of the Marsi. “ Germanicus, 
to spread the sla\ightcr as wide as possible, divided his men into 
four battalions. The country fifty miles round was laid waste 
with fire and sword: neither sex nor age excited pity; nor any 
places, holy or profane; their sacred temple, the Tanfimm, was 
destroyed. This slaughter was peri)etrated without their receiving 
a wound, because the enemies they attacked w'cre sunk in sleep, 
or unarmed and dispersed.”™ 

The surprise of the Catti, against whom Germanicus sent Ccc- 
cina, was one of their next exploits. “ His ari’ival was so little 
expected by the Catti, that their women and children were cither 
immediately taken prisoners or put to the sword: Mattium, the 
capital, was destroyed by fire, and the open plains were laid" 
waste.” In subsequent battles we usually find the addition, that 
“ no quarter was given to the barbariansand in the progress 
of the Romans, the country was always desolated. In one battle 
we have this ferocious plan of warfare, even commanded by the 
applauded hero of the historian: “ Germanicus rushing among 
the ranks, besought his men to give no quarter; he told them they 

™ Tacit Ann. lib. i. 
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had no need of prisoners, and that the extirpation of the barbarians 
would alone end the war! !” “ 

Trained amid their soldiery to such sanguinary habits, it is not 
surprising, that the Roman emperors should have carried to the 
throne the cruelties of the camp, and have exhibited there the 
merciless character, which in such campaigns as these they 
must have acquired. But to destroy the uncultivated nations of 
Europe, however unoffending, was no crime in the popular esti¬ 
mation at Rome. A surname from a country subdued was a 
charm which made its chieftains deaf to all the groans of hu¬ 
manity and the clamours of violated right. They pursued this 
trade of sanguinary ambition, though Greece had taught the 
Romans to philosophize on morality; and tlicir orators, to de¬ 
stroy an obnoxious governor, could sometimes declaim as if they 
had felt themselves the advocates of mankind ! 

After these massacres <»f the Marsi and the Catti, Gerrnanicus 
sailed up the Ems, and marclied his army to the Wescr. At this 
juncture ArminiusP was not wanting to his countrymen; but the 
superior knowledge of his competitor, and the discipline of the 
invading troops, were rapidly annihilating the rude liberty of 
Germany. Its brav'cst tribes fell fruitlessly in its defence; the 
survivors trembled for the awful issue; when the jealous policy 
of Tiberius, who had succeeded to the empire, rescued them from 
ab.solute conquest. He called back Gerrnanicus from his victo¬ 
rious progress; although he asked to continue in his command 
but one year more, and would have extended the Roman empire 
to the Elbe."! 

The conquests of Gennanicus were in truth so many depopula¬ 
tions. The Germans always fought till they had not men enough 
for further battles; and every war was the destruction of the 
largest portion of the generation that waged it. But new races 
sprang up rapidly in the vacancy thus made, and under circum¬ 
stances that were continually becoming more promotive of their 
improvement, especially in war, and in all the mental qualities 
which were connected with it, and which could be excited by a 
struggle with an enemy so renowned and so successful. War 
became their necessity, as well as the theatre of their glory; and 
from the reign of Tiberius to the fall of the Roman empire under 
their swords, the German nations beyond the Rhino on the west, 

^ Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. 

P Many have thought that the famona Irmcnaul woa a monument of Arminius, 
whose heroic actions the Germans long celebrated in their songs; but there is no 
reason to believe that Arminius was ever venerated as a deity. 

4 Taeit. Ann. lib. ii. s. 2G. It is painful to read that Arminius fell a victim to the 
treachery and ingratitude of some of his countrymen; or to his love of power and 
and their love of liberty. 
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and beyond the Danube on the east, were, under various denomi¬ 
nations, of Marcomanni, Alemanni, Franks, Saxons, Burgundians, 
Lombards, and Goths, every year training and educating them¬ 
selves in those military habits, laws, and exercises, and corre¬ 
sponding policy and institutions, which new events and experience 
discovered to be most effective for their own welfare and the 
annoyance of their enemy. They were in every generation be¬ 
coming more and more the Spartans of modern Eurripc. Their 
martial systems increased progressively in wisdom and vigour. 
The whole frame of their society was made subservient to their 
W’arlike objects; and it became impossible for Rome, in the de¬ 
generacy of its confined civilization, to withstand the unremitted 
onsets of a people daily attaining superiority in force of mind, 
loftiness of spirit, ardent feeling, and moral fortitude and probity, 
as well as in technical discipline and manual activity. 

The recall of Germaniens ended the progress of the Romans in 
the north of Germany. They had many conflicts and ^ q 
some successes; but they never reached the Elbe again. 

They retreated gradually to the south, though not with pei’petual 
retrogression. Sometimes the interior tribes of the country were 
afflicted by their victorious invasions, and as often were consoled 
by their expulsion. At one period Hadrian made a rampart foi 
sixty leagues, from Neustadt f»n the Danube to Wimpfen on the 
Neckar, whicli lasted till Aurelian: the natives then pulled it 
down. Probus replaced it with stone; but it soon became an in¬ 
effective barrier. At length, after various conflicts, the Rhine, 
near tlie modern I.cydcn, separated the Romans and their allies 
from tlie free nations of the north.'' It was not indeed an impass¬ 
able boundary, but the Romans generally kept within it: and 
thus the nations beyond, and more cs|)ecially tlie Saxons, who 
were among the most remote, had full leisure to increase their 
population, and to improve the propitious circumstances which 
attended their peculiar situation. 

The jealousy of Tiberius having stopped Gcrmanicus from 
annihilating Arminius, and from destroying the nations beyond 
the Weser sufficiently for the extension of the Roman empire to 
the Elbe, all the German tribes from the Rhine to tlie Baltic 
were left to act, fight, and improve, with the new arts and know¬ 
ledge which they had learnt from the Romans, and which they 
afterwards imbibed from their intercourse with the empire. 

Their continuation in an indeixindent state, was favoured by 

' Bebelias too ea;rcrly denioa that any part of Germany beyond the Rhine waa 
conquered, though the emperors arrogated the surname Germaniens. Oral. vet. Ger. 
1 Sehard. 257. Maaeou fairly states the fact, i, p. 131.—The Tabula Peuting. (on 
which some excellent remarks of M. Frerct are in Mem. vii. p. 292.) confirms this 
boundary. 
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the fall of Arminius. His talents and ambition might have 
subdued the northwestern coast of Germany into one dominion; 
but he being killed, and his Cherusci weakened, no similar hero, 
and no great kingdom, which such a character usually founds, 
arose in those parts. Hence every state from the Rhine to the 
Elbe, and amongst these the Saxons, grew up in the free exercise 
of its energies and means of power. Warlike activity was 
necessarily their predominating principle, not only to repel the 
Romans, but to protect themselves from each other. It was 
indeed an essential individual quality. The life of each depended 
on his martial efficiency; for tlieir wars were always those of 
desolation and death. 

The Romans continued to be the military educators of the 
jM)pulation in these parts, without intending an effect so danger¬ 
ous to their dominion. But their new principle or necessity, of 
forming part ol' their armies of German troops, led to this mo¬ 
mentous result. Tliey frequently felt its evil without changing 
their system. So early as the year 28, the Frisii, the neighbours 
of the Saxons, and some of whose nobles had served in the 
Roman artnics, revolted, and for a long time remained indepen¬ 
dent.’ Fifteen yeai’s afterwards, Batavi were serving in the 
Roman armies in Britain.* 

From the Batavian marshes, in A. I). 47, Gcnnascus became 
the leader of the Chauci, and began that ])lan of operations 
which the Saxons in an after age so eagerly pursued. He 
plundered on Gaul with light ships. He became strong enough 
to invade I.owcr Germany.'* In A. D. 09, the Emperor Vitcllius 
became so fond of his German auxiliaries, as to take them to 
Rome, in their dresses of skins and long si)ears, and to consult 
their superstitions." After him Givilis proved what military 
elBcicncy the tribes of these regions had acquired from Roman 
tuition. He had served among the Batavian cavalry tliat was 
employed in Britain, and he visited Rome. He found the 
sailors in the Roman fleet on the Rhine to be chiefly Batavi. 
With talents, which Tacitus compares with those of Hannibal 
and Sertorius, he roused his countrymen to arms against the 
Romans. The whole Batavian nation, Bructeri, Tencteri, and 
their neighbours, allied with them. He defeated the im[)erial 
armies, and was joined by the auxiliary forces, whom tlie 
Romans had trained. The Gauls submitted to him. One 
division of his navy sunk or took the Roman fleet; and he 
equi[)ped another to intercept their sup])lics from Gaul. Defeated 
at one time, he maintained a doubtful battle at another, and at 


* Tacit. Ann. lib. iv. 

“ TneiU Ann. lib. xi. c. IS. 


t Dio. CnoB. lib. lx. 

** Tacit. Hist. lib. ii. Suet, in Vit. 
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last obtained a creditable peace; and the Romans again took 
Batavians into their service in Britain.* These events deserve 
our contemplation, because tliey show that great improvements 
flowed from the Romans, towards the regions where our Saxon 
ancestors wore stationed. 

From Civilis to Caracalla, in tlie beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury, the emperors left the nations beyond the Rhine, to the natu¬ 
ral course of their own means of continuing the progress, which 
the preceding events had excited. In Caracalla’s reign, the 
tribes that dwelt on the Elbe near the North Sea, a p<Jsition that 
includes the Saxons, felt so highly their own importance, as to 
send an embassy to Rome oflering jMjace, but requiring money 
for observing it. The enfiperor gave the demanded ])aynient; 
and so greatly favoured them, as to form a German body-guard, 
and to wear himself a German dress.* 

But the savage Maximin soon changed this flattering scene. 
After the assassination of Alexander Sevenis, tlic ferocious 
Thracian assumed the contaminated pnr])Ic, and aiiiiounced his 
acjccssion to the north of Germany in a series of victorious 
slaughter and unrelenting devastation. So irresistible was the 
tempest, that unless (says the historian) the Germans had escaped 
by their rivers, marshes, and woods, he would have reduced all 
Germany into subjection. His furious valour once betrayed him 
into a situation of so much danger in a marsh, that he was 
saved with dilficulty, while his horse was drowning. His 
haughty letters to the senate disjday the exultation and the 
fei'ocity of his mind. “ We cannot relate to you how much we 
have done. For the space of four hundred miles we have burnt 
the German towns; we have brought away their flocks, enslaved 
their inhabitants, and slain the armed. We should have assailed 
their woods, if the depths of their marshes had permitted us to 
pass.”r 

This destructive invasion, like many other evils, generated, by 
the greatness of the necessity, a ))roportionate benefit. By a 
conjecture more probable in itself, and more consistent with con¬ 
temporaneous facts than any other which has been mentioned, a 
modern writer has very ha])pily ascribed to it the formation of 
that important conl'ederation, which, under the name of Francs, 

Tacit Hist. lib. iii. iv. Civilis Iind maintained a personal Triendship with Vcs. 
posian. “Cum privalus osset amici vocabamiir,” lib. v. c. 26 . Mnscou, to his 
summary ortho actions of Civilis, adds that his memory continued dear to the Ho|. 
landers; that in the Great Hall of the States General there were twelve pictures of 
his exploits, by Otto Veenins; and that tlie Dutch were fond of comparinfr him with 
their William, Prince of Orange, “ the fountain of the liberties of Holland.” Vol. i. 
p. 15!). 

* Herodian, lib. iv. c. 7. 

P Jul. Capitol, Maxim, c. 12 . Herodian, lib. vii. p. 14C, cd. Steph. The history 
of Maximin is related bv Mr. Gibbon with elegance and accuracy, i. p. 173— 
190, 4to. 
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withstood the Roman arms, and preserved the liberties of Ger¬ 
many.* 

It is the prevailing opinion of the learned, that about the year 
240 a new confederation was formed, under the name of Francs, 
by the old inhabitants of the Lower Rhino and Weser.* As the 
incursion of Maximin took place about the year 235, the addi¬ 
tional supposition of Spencr is very happy, that this confederation 
arose from a general desire of security and revenge. 

The horizon of Rome w'as at this juncture darkening: civil 
wars wore consuming the strength of the empire; and its Gei*; 
manic enemies, who had many losses of liberty, life, and property 
to avenge, were learning the dangerous secret of the benefit of 
union. The Alemanni*’ liad alarmed Marcus Aurelius with its 
first exhibition. The advantage of this confederation generated 
others, until the Roman empire was overwhelmed by ihe ac¬ 
cumulating torrent; and her western provinces were parcelled 
out among those warlike spoilers, whose improved posterity now 
govern Europe. 

This sagacious union of strength in a common cause was 
consecrated on the Rhine by the general name of Francs, in 
which the peculiar denominations of the tribes were absorbed.' 
Their valour achieved its end; and their existence and general 
conduct were peculiarly useful to the Saxon nation.^ The safety 
and success of our ancestors may have flowed from this timely 
confederation. The Saxon exjdoits on the ocean inflicted such 
wounds on the Roman colonies and commerce, that a peculiar 
fleet was appointed to counteract them; the southern coast of 
Britain was put under an officer called Comes Littoris Saxonici; 
and every historian mentions them w'ith dread and hatred. It 
does not seem visionary to state, that it would have been one of 
the first employments of the Roman indignation to have extermi¬ 
nated them by an expedition like those of Drusus, Gcrmanicus, 
and Maximin, if the confederation of tho Francs had not intcr- 
jxised a formidable barrier that was never destroyed, and which 

* SpeDcr in his Notit. Germ. lib. iv. p. 338. “ Non valde vereor addrmnre. Maxi- 
mini crudelem in Germanium incursiuncm tbedus inrcricris Rlicni accolis Gcrinanis 
suaaiese.” 

^ Gibbon, 1, p. 359. Fonecmag'nc, Mem. Ac. zv. p. 368, and Frercl, Hist Ac. 
Insc. iz. p. 88, and Mem. zxxiii. p. 134, unite in the opinion.—Mascuu, who disJikcB 
it, p. 196, baa evidently not wciglicd all the circumatonccs. 

For the nations who uasunied thia name, aec Spencr, 175-179. 

■= Tlie statCB who united in the league arc particularized by Spencr, p. 341 ; and 
by ClirytasUB, Suz. Proem. 

^ The ancient writers give us some curious traits of the Francs of this period : 
“ Francis rumiliare est ridendo 6dem frangerc.” Vopiscus Free. c. ziii. p. 337, Ed. 
Bip. “Gens Fr,iiicoruiii inhdclis est. Si perjerct Francus quid novi facict, qui per- 
jurium ipsum sermonis genus putat esse non criminis.’’ S.ilvian de Gub. Dei, lib. 
iv. p 83. Mag. Bib Put. 5.—Agtiin, lib. vii. p. 116. “Franci mcndaces, sed lios. 
pitiiles.”—This union nf laughter and crime, of deceit and politeness, has not been 
entirely unknown to France in many periods since tiic fifth century. 
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kept the imperial armies employed at the south banks of the 
Rhino.* We may add, that the furious desolations of Maximin 
were favourable to the growth of the Saxon pow-er; for they de¬ 
populated the contiguous states, and left the Saxons without any 
strong neighbours to coerce or endanger them. 

Another cause, peculiarly promotive of the prosperity of the 
Saxons, was their application to maritime expeditions; and it is 
interesting to the philosophical student of history to remark, by 
what incidents they were led to this peculiar direction of their 
courage .and activity. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The application of the Saxons to maritime expeditions. 

The situation of the Saxons on the sea-coast of that part of 
Eiirojie, w'hich was in the neighbourhood of some fertile provinces 
of llie Roman empire, and yet rem<i1e enough to elude their 
vengeful pursuit; and the possession of an island, with an har¬ 
bour so ample, and yet so guarded against hostile assaults, as 
Heligland afforded, were circumstances jiropitious to a system 
of piracy. 

The tribes on the sea-coasts, from the mouths of tJic Rhine to 
the Baltic, had from the days of Cmsar been gradually forming 
themselves to maritime e.xertions. The Romans themselves, in¬ 
attentive to the consequences, contributed to their progress in this 
new path of war. Drusus equipped a fleet on the Rhine to waft 
his army to the Ems : he cut a channel for its jiassage into the 
Zuyder Zee; and w'c find in his time, that the Brncteri, who 
lived on the left of the Ems, wore able to fight a battle with him 
on the seas.* In the reign of Tiberius, Germanicus built a thou¬ 
sand vessels on the Rhine, Maes, and Scheld,*’ teaching the atten¬ 
tive natives the use of ships, and the manner of tlieir constructing 
them, and employing them in their navigation. 

Within thirty years afterwards, Gcnnascus, at the head of the 
Chauci, evinced their improvement; for with light ships, armed 
for plunder, he made the descent already noticed on the contigu¬ 
ous shores, and particularly on the Roman provinces in France, 
.knowing that they were rich, and perceiving tliat they were 

' p.mtanus Origin. Franc—Spener, 333-360, and liia 2 vol. 421-429, and Scl.il- 
tcr’s Glossary, 316-322, furnish much intbrmulion on the Frankish tribes. 

^ Mascou, Hist. vol. i. p. 80. v Tacitus Ann. lib. ii. c. 6. 
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•weak against such attacks.' His enterprises were in fact the 
precursors of those, with which the Francs and Saxons after¬ 
wards annoyed the Roman empire. The naval exertions of Civilis 
have been stated before. 

As the population between the Rhine and Ems were thus ac¬ 
customed to maritime exertions, the Saxons began to multiply 
near them, and to spread into the islands we have described. But 
an active system of naval entei-prisc is not naturally chosen by 
any nation; and, still less, distant voyages, which are fatal to 
land warriors from their ignorance, and still more formidable 
from their superstitions. Hence the Saxons might have lived 
amid their rocks and marshes, conflicting with their neighbours, 
or sailing about them in petty vessels for potty warfare, till they 
had mouldered away in the vicissitudes in which so many tribes 
perished; if one remarkable incident, not originating from tliem- 
selves, but from a Roman emperor, had not excited their peculiar 
attention to maritime expeditions on a larger scale, with grander 
prospects, and to countries far remote. 

Tliis event, which tinged with new and lasting colours the 
destiny of Europe, by determining the Saxons to piratical enter¬ 
prises, was the daiing achievements of the Francs ; whom Pro¬ 
bus, during his brief sovereignty, had transported to the Pontus. 
To break the strength of the barbaric myriads, who were every 
year assaulting the Roman state with increasing force, this em¬ 
peror had recourse to the policy, not unfrequent under the im- 
ixsrial government, of settling colonics of their warriors in places 
very distant from the l egion of their nativity. 

Among others, a numerous body of Francs, or rather of the 
contiguous tribes united under that name, was transplanted to the 
Euxinc. The attachment of mankind to the scenes of their child¬ 
hood ; and their ardent longing, when in foreign lands, for the 
country which their relatives inhabit; where their most pleasinf^ 
associations have been formed ; where their individual characters 
have been aetjuired, and customs like their own exist; arc feel¬ 
ings so natural to every bosom, and so ciommon to every age, 
that it is not surprising that the Frankish exiles, when removed to 
tile Euxinc, regretted their native wilds.*' We read therefore, 
with general symiiathy, that they soon after seized the earliest 
opportunity of abandoiiing their'foreign settlement. They pos¬ 
sessed themselves of many ships, probably the vessels in which 
tliev had been carried from the German Ocean to the Euxine, 
and formed the daring ])lan of sailing back to the Rhine. Its 
novelty and improbability procured its success; and the necessi¬ 
ties which attended it, led them to great exploits. Compelled to 

* Tacit. Ann. lib. xi. c. 18. 

So stron^r wus this feeling in Germany, that some of the German chiefi whom 
Augustus forced from tlicir country killed themselves. I Mascou, 85. 
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land wherever they could for supplies, safety, and information, 
they ravaged the coasts of Asia and Greece. Reaching at length 
Sicily, they attacked and ravaged Syracuse with great slaughter. 
Beaten about by the winds, often ignorant where lliey were, 
needing subsistence, and excited to new plunder, by the success¬ 
ful depredations they had already made, they carried their tri¬ 
umphant hostility to several districts of Africa. They were 
driven off by a force .sent from Carthage; but, sailing at last to 
Europe, they concluded their remarkable voyage by reaching in 
safety their native shores.' 

In this singular enterprise, a system to endure for ages received 
its birth. It discovered to themselves and their neighbours, to all 
who heard and could imitate, that, from the Roman colonies, a 
rich harvest of spoil might be gleaned by those who would seek 
for it at sea. It likewise removed the veil of terror that hung 
over distant oceans and foreign expeditions. These Francs had 
desolated every province almost with impunity; thcyh.ad plunder 
to display, which must have fired the avarice of every needy 
spectator; they had acquired skill, which those who joined them 
might soon inherit; and perhaps the same adventurers, embarki ng 
again with new followers, evinced by fre.sh booty the practica¬ 
bility of similar attemjrts. On land, the Roman tactics and 
discipline were generally invincible; hut, at .sea, they who most 
frequent it arc usiaally the most expert and successful. The 
Saxons perceived tliis consequence: their situation on the ocean 
tempted them to make the trial; they .soon afterwards began 
their dej)redations, and by this new habit evinced the inciting 
and instructive cflects of the Frankish adventure. 

The j)iracics of the Francs and Saxons arc not mentioned in 
the imperial writers anterior to this navigation; but they seem to 
have become frequent after it; for within a few years subsequent, 
the Francs and Saxons so infe.stcd the coasts of Belgium, Gaul, 
and Britain, that the Roman government was comj)ellcd to 
station a powerful fleet at Bologne, on purpose tf> confront them. 
The command was intrusted to (.\arausius, a Mcnapian, of the 
meanest origin; but a skilful yalol and a valiant .soldier. It was 
observed, that this commander attacked the pirates, only after 
they had accomplished their ravages, and never restored the 
capture to the .suffering y)rovincials. This «!xcited a suspicion, 
that by wilful remissriess he permitted the enemy to make the 
incursions, that he might obtain the booty on their return. Such 
conduct was fatal to the design of suppressing the piracies of 
the Francs and Saxons. It permitted the habit of such enter¬ 
prises to become established; and the success of those who 

‘ The original authoritira ere Zosimua, end of book i.; Eumen. Paneg. ir.c. IS 
and VopiacuB in Probo, c. 18. 
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eluded his avarice, on their return, kept alive the eagerness for 
maritime depredations/ 

Another incident occurred to establish their propensity and 
power. The emperor, informed of the treasons of Carausius, 
ordered his punishment. Apprised of his impending fate, he took 
refuge in augmented guilt and desperate temerity; he boldly 
assumed the purple, and was acknowledged emperor by the 
legions in Britain. The pei-plexities in which the Roman state 
was at that time involved favoured his usurpation; and, to main¬ 
tain it, lie had recourse to one of those important expedients 
which, originally intended for a temporary exigency, lead ulti¬ 
mately to groat revolutions. 

As it was only by active warfare that his sovereignty could be 
A D 287 ^^intained, he made alliances with the Germans, and 
particularly with the Saxons and Francs, whose dress 
and mannesrs he imitated in order to increase their friendship. 
To make them of all the use he projected, he encouraged their 
application to maritime affairs; he gave them ships and expe¬ 
rienced officers, who taught them navigation and the art of naval 
combat.* No circumstance could have tended more to promote 
their future successes and celebrity. Th(iy had sufficient incli¬ 
nation to this new path of action. They only wanted the tuition 
and encouragement. Fostered by this imperial alliance, and 
supplied with those essential requisites without which they could 
not have become permanently formidable, they renewed their 
predatory attacks with licensed severity. Every coast which 
nad not received Carausius as its lord, was open to their incur¬ 
sions. They jicrfectcd themselves in their dangerous art, and 
by the plunder which they were always gaining, they increased 
their means as well as their avidity for its prosecution, and nur¬ 
tured their pojmlation in the perilous but attractive warfare. The 
usurpation of Carausius, and this education of the Saxons to the 
empire of the ocean, lasted seven years. 

Sixty years afterwards, a similar occurrence advanced the 
Saxon prosperity. Magnentius, another usurper of the bloody 
and restless sceptre of Rome, having murdered Constans, endea¬ 
voured to preserve the jicrilous dignity by an alliance of fraterni¬ 
zation with the Francs and Saxons, whom in return, he protected 
and encouraged.** This was another of those auspicious inci¬ 
dents, which enhanced the consequence and power of those tribes 
who had been invisible to Tacitus, and who had been merely 
known by name to Ptolemy. But as Providence had destined 
them to be the stock of a nation whose colonies, commerce, arts, 
knowledge and fame, were to become far superior to those of 
Rome, and to pervade every part of the world, it cherished them 

f 1 Gibbon, 362. 1 Morcou, 243. * 1 Maicon, 244. 1 Gibbon, 364. 

'* Julian OraL cited I Maacuu, 280. 
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by a succession of those propitious circumstances which gradu¬ 
ally formed and led them to that great enterprise for which they 
were principally destined, the conquest of Romanized Britain. 


CHAPTER V. 

The League of the Saxons with other States, and their Continental 
Aggrandizement. 

But in the beginning of the fourth century, the Saxons were 
not alone on the ocean ; other slates, both to the south and north 
of their own locality, were moving in concert witlt them, whose 
nominal distinefions were lost in the Saxon name. This addi¬ 
tion of strength multiplied the Saxon fleets, gave new terror to 
tiieir hostility, and recruited their losses with perj')etual ])opula- 
tion. The league extended. Their deprcdatiotis increased tlieir 
population, affluence, and celebrity; and these results extended 
their power. What emulation, policy, or rai)acity may have first 
prompted, success and fear made more universal. They who 
would not have been tempted to unite, dreaded the wrath of 
those whose proffered alliance they rcfu.sed: and at length, most 
ot the nations north of the Rhine assumed the name, .strengthened 
the association, and fought to augment the jircdomitianco of the 
Saxons. Tf)wards the south, between the Elbe and the Rhine, 
the t'hauci seem to have led the way. The Frisii, urged by 
kindred passion and a convenient i»osition, willingly followed. 
The precise date of the accession of others is not so clear; but 
in some period of their power the Chamavi, and at la.st the Ba- 
tavi, the Toxandri, and Morini, were in their alliance. North of 
their territorial position the Cimbri, the Jutes, the Anglos, and 
others not so discernible, added their numbers to the formidable 
league; which lasted until their expedition to Britain,® and then 
began to dissolve. 

Without detaining the reader by a detail of the modern choro- 
graphy answering to the position of these tribes,*' it may be suffi¬ 
cient to state concisely, that the progress and leagues of the 
Saxon states enlarged gradually from the Elbe to Uic Weser; 

^ * Spener’s Notilin, 363-370. That (he Saxons of the fiftli century were an asso¬ 
ciation of people, was remarked by Stillingflcct, Orig. Brit. 305; and Langliorn, 
'£Icnch. Ant. Alb. 342. See also Freret, Mem. Ac. Inscr. xxxiii. p. J34j and 2 
Gibbon, 523, 

*’ This may bo seen as to the Chauci, Spener, 302-313. Cluverius, lib. iii. p. 72. 
Cellarius, Ant. Gcog. i. p. 298—As to the Frisii, Spener, 314-332. fluv. p. 55. 
Cell. 295. As to the Chamavi, Sp. 260, &c. The same authors treat of the others. 
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from the Weser they reached to the Ems; and still augmenting, 
they diffused themselves to the Rhine with varying latitude, as 
the Francs, many of whose allies they seduced, quitting that re¬ 
gion, and abandoning their exploits on the ocean, marched upon 
Gaul. The extension of this new confederation was favoured by 
the change of policy and position adopted by the Francs. As 
this people stood foremost to the Roman vengeance, they expe¬ 
rienced its effects. They had many distressing wars to maintain, 
which in time compelled them to abandon maritime expeditions, 
and to consolidate their strength for their continental conflicts. 
Their ultimate successes made this warfare the most popular 
among them. Hence, the nearer we approach the period of the 
invasion of England, we find the Francs less and less united with 
the Saxons on the ocean, and even wars begin to be frequent be¬ 
tween the rival friends. As the former moved onward, to the 
conquests of Belgium and Gaul, the Saxons appear to have been 
the only nation, under whose name the vessels of piracy were 
navigated. Saxons were the enemies everywhere execrated, 
though under this title several nations fought. Some of the tribes 
on the maritime coast, who had composed the league of the 
Francs, abandoned it, to share the easier warfare and ampler 
booty of the Saxons. At last this successful people diffused 
themselves into the interior of Germany so victoriously, that the 
vast tracts of country embraced by tlie Elbe, the Sala, and the 
Rhine, became subjected to their pf>wer,' in addition to their 
ancient territory from the Elbe to the Eydcr.** An old Belgic 
chronicle in rhyme, makes Ncdcr Sassen, Lower Saxony, to 
have been confined by the Scheld and the Meuse ;* but this' is a 
larger extent than otliers admit. 

*= That continental Saxony at luat extended to the Rhine is affirmed by Adam of 
Bremen, p. 3; and sec the later writers. Chrytneiis, 72; et Proem. Krantz Saxon, 
p. 5. Spener Not it. 2 vol. 400-413. B^rinhart, the aecretary of Charlemagne, aays, 
p. 7, that in his time, Saxony GiTinanim par.s non modica cat. 

The Saxon poet commemorates the Saxons to have retained this region in the 
time of Charlemagne: 

Saxnnum pnpulus qiiidam quoa claiidit ab austro 
Albia Rejtinctnin poaitns Aqiiilnnis ad axem, 

Hos Northalbirigoa patrin surinonc vocamus. 

Ap. Do Chesne, Hist. Fran. Script. 2. p. 160. 

' Ondo hoeken hoor ick gcwngcii, 

Dat all I'land heneden Nyemagen, 

Wilcn Neder Sassen hict, 

Alsoo als die stroom versehiet 
Van der Maze code van den Rhyn, 

Die Schclt was dat w(»tcnde syn. 

Schilt. Thes. 706. 

I have heard that old btxiks say. 

That all the land beneath Nyemagen 
Whilom was called Nether Saxony, 

Also that the stream 

Of the Maes and tlic Rhine ennOned it: 

The Scheld was its western end. 
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■ But those allies of the Saxons with whom the historj' of Bri¬ 
tain is most connected, were the Jutes and Angles. The Jutes 
inhabited Jutland, or rather that part of it, which was formerly 
called South Jutland,' but which is now known as the duchy of 
Sleswick. The little band first introduced into England by Hen- 
gist and Horsa, were Jutes. Their name has been written with 
all the caprices of orthography.® 

The Angles have been derived from different parts of the north 
of Germany. Engern, in Westphalia, was a favourite position, 
because it seemed to suit the geography of Tacitus. Anglocn, 
in Poincrania, had good pretensions, from the similarity of its 
name; and part of the duchies of Mecklenburg and lainenburg 
was chosen out of respect to Ptolemy; but the assertion of Bede 
and Alfred, which Camden has adopted, has, from its truth, pre¬ 
vailed over all. In the days of Tacitus and Ptolemy, the Angli 
may have been in Westpluilia or Mecklenburg, or elsewhere; 
but at the era of the Saxon invasion, they w’ere resident in the 
district of Anglen, in the duchy of Sleswick.'* 

The duchy of Sleswick extends from the river Levosou, north 
of Kiel, to the Tobesket, on which stands Colding; but that ])ar- 
ticular position, which an ancient Saxon author calls Old Eng¬ 
land, extends from the city of Slcswic.k to Flensbcrg. Sleswick 
was the capital of Anglen, and was distinguished, in the elcventli 
century, for its population and wealth.* 

' ChrjrtiBus, Saxon, 65. Pont. Chor. Dann. 6.55. 

® As Gcaluni, Giotm, Juttn, Gutm, Geatani, Jotuni, Jptie, Juilro, Vitie, &,c. 
The Vetus Clironicon Ilolsaliie, p. 54, says (he Danes and Jutes ore Jews of llio 
tribe of Dan! and Munster as wisely calls the Ilclvetii, llill-vita;, or Jutes of the 
hills ! 

Bede's words arc : “ De ilia pntria, qum angulus dicitur ct ab cn tempore usque 
hodic, iiinncrc desertus inter provincius Jiitaruin ct Saxonum perhibetur,” lib. i. c. 
15. His royal translator’s expressions arc simitar: “Is tha land bctwyli Gcutum 
and Seaxuin. Is sted of (lucre tide the hi I ha non gewiton otli to dmge tha hit west 
wunige,” p. 483. Alfred in his Orosius, alluding to the Danish countries on the 
Baltie, says, “ on thmin hiridiim cardodon Engle mr hi hidcr on land coman.” 
Ciimden, in his introduction, attributes to the Angles the German cities Engclhciin, 
Avhcrc Charlemagne was burn, Ingolstad, Engleburg, Engcirutc ; and Angicria, in 
Italy. 

' Pontanus, Gcographia, 655, 656. It is our Ethelwerd who gives us the ancient 
site of (he Angles most exactly. Anglia vetus sita est inter Saxories ct Giutos, 
habeiiR oppidum capitals quod scrinonc Saxnnico SIcswic nuncupatur, secundum 
vero Daiios, Haithabay, p. 833. Some, who admit this situation, will not allow that 
the Angli were German emigrants. Schiltcr’s Glos. p. 49. Wormius derives them 
from the Jutes. Litcrat. Runica, p. 29. I'liis is a mere supposition. As Tacitus 
notices Anglia in Germany, but dues not speciBcally mention Jutes, o speculative 
reasoncr might, with greater probability, make the Angli the parents of the Jutes. 
That they were kindred nations is clear from the identity of their language. Our 
Kentish Jutes have always talked as good English as our Mercian, and Norfolk, 
and Yorkshire Angles. Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, seem to have been coeval twigs 
of the same Teutonic branch of the great Scythian or Gothic tree. Some dialectic 
differences of pronunciation may be traced, but no real diversity of language. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sequel of their History to the Period of the Anglo-Saxon Invasion. 

While the Saxons were in this state of jirogrcssive greatness, 
in the fourth century, the prosperity and contiguity of Britain in¬ 
vited their frequent visits; and their attacks were favoured by 
the incursions of other cnoinics, who arc called by the historians 
Picti, Scoti, and Attacotti. 

Ju a similar combination of hostilities, Ncctaridus, the com¬ 
mander of the Saxon slioni, was slain, and the general of the 
A C 368 Fullo-faudes, perished in an ambush. Several 

ollicers were sent by the Roman cnijierors to succeed 
them; but their exertions being inadequate to the necessity, 
Theodosius, an exjicrienced and successful loader, was appointed 
by Valeritiiiian in their room. The ]‘icts and the co-ojicrating 
tribes attacked from the noiih, while the Saxons and their allies 
assaulted the maritime coasts. Theodosius, from Richborough, 
marched towards London, and dividing his arni}'^ into battalions, 
correspondent to the positions of the enemies, ho attacked the 
robbers encumbered vi ilh their {ilunder. The bands that were 
carrying away the manacled inhabitants and their cattle, he de¬ 
stroyed, and regained the s))()il; of this he distrihuted a small 
share among his wearied soldiers; the residue he restored to its 
owners, and entered the city, wondering at its sudden deliver¬ 
ance, with the glori(!s of an ovation. 

Lessoned by exfierience, and instructed by the confessions of 
the captives and deserters, he combated this mixture of enemies, 
with M ell-combined artifice and unexj)ected attacks. To recall 
those who in the confusion, from fear or from cowardice, had 
abandoned their raidcs or their allegiance, he proclaimed an am¬ 
nesty ;“ and to complete the benefit he had begun, he prosecuted 
the war with vigour in the north of Britain, lie prevented by 
judicious movements the meditated attack ; and hence the Ork¬ 
neys became the scene of his triumphs. The Saxons, strong in 
their numbers and intrepidity, sustained several naval encounters 
before they yielded to his genius.’’ They ceased at last to molest 

• .Am. Marcel, lib. xxvii. c. 8. p. 283. 

(tlaiii). 4 ConB. Hen. 31, “ miidiicrunt Saxonc fuse Orcadcs.” Saxo conaumptas 
bcllis navalibus, Pacalua Fancg. Tlicod. p. 97. 
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the tranquillity of Britain, and the addition of a deserved sur¬ 
name, Saxonicus, proclaimed the services of Theodosius.® He 
added the province of Valentia to Roman Britain, restored the 
deserted garrisons, and coerced the unruly borderers by judi¬ 
cious stations and a vigilant dofoncc.'^ 

The Saxon confederation might be defeated, but was not sub¬ 
dued. Such was its power, that they were now bold enough to 
defy the Roman armies by land, and invaded the regions on the 
Rhine with a formidable force. The imperial general was una¬ 
ble to repulse them; a reinforcement encouraged him. The 
Saxons declined a battle, and sued for an amicable accommoda¬ 
tion. It was granted. A number of the youth fit for war, was 
given to the Romans, to augment their armies; the rest were to 
retire unmolesled. The Romans were not ashamed to confess 
their dread of the invaders, by a peididious violation of the treaty. 
They attacked the retreating Saxons from an ambush; and, after 
a brave resistance, the unguarded barbarians were slain or made 
prisoners.' It is to the disgrace of literature, tliat the national 
historian of the day has presumed, while he records, to apologize 
for the ignominious fraud. 

Such an action might dishonourably gain a temporary advan¬ 
tage, but it could only exasiicrate the Saxon nation. The loss 
was soon repaired in the natural progress of population, and be¬ 
fore many years elapsed, they renewed their depredations, and 
defeated Maximus.' At the close of the fourth century they ex¬ 
ercised the activity and resources of Stilicho. The unequal 
struggle is commemorated by the encomiastical jioet, whose 
genius gilds, with a departing ray, the darkening hemisphere of 
Rome.'' After his death the Saxons commenced new eruptions.** 
They supjiortcd the Armorici in their rebellion,* awed the Gothic 
Euric, began to war with the Francs,J and, extending the theatre 
of their spoil, made Belgium, Gaul, Italy, and Germany tremble 
at their iire.sence. At length, Charlemagne, having prosecuted 
against them one of the most obstinate and destructive wars 
xvhich history has recorded, their predominance was abased, and 

'■ Pacat. !)8. “Quum ipse S.ixoniciis.”—Tlio Rritisli government have wisely 
done eqiinl justice to ttie defenders of their country: we have Earl St. Vincent, 
Lord Viscount Duncan Baron of Cumperdown, and Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
Earl of Trafalgar. 

'* Am. Mure, p 40G. Cliiudian. dc 3 Consul. Hon. states his successes against 
the Piets and Scots, p. 44. 

' Am. Mar. 41G.—Orosius, vii. c. 12, and Cassiodora.s 2 vol. C36, also mention 
the incident. 

' S. Ambrose, quoted 1 Mascou, 371. 

s Claudiiin. dc Laud. Slit. lib. ii. p. 140, Elz. edit. '* Jerom. in Mascou, 410. 

■ Sid. Apoll. Paneg. Avit. v. 360. 

j 2 Mascou, 39. Gregory of Tours, lib. ii, c. 19, mentions the capture oftbe Saxon 
islands by the Francs; and lib. iv. c. 10, what he Galls their rebellion and Chlota- 
rius’ successes against them. lb. ct c. 14; and their ravages in France, c. 37, p. 35. 
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their spirit of aggression destroyed.*' The celebrity and power 
of the Saxons on the continent then ceased. They dwindled to a 
secondary rank, and have ever since acted a secondary part in 
the events of German history. But they have never been ob¬ 
scure. In the tenth and eleventh and twelfth centuries, colonies 
of their population settled themselves in Hungary' and Transylva¬ 
nia and allied themselves by marriages with the ruder chief¬ 
tains of those regions. Saxon dukes became emperors of Ger¬ 
many soon after the separation of this dignity from the crow’n of 
Fraiice. Branches from their stem have Ibrmed the most illus¬ 
trious princes in the north of Germany, and Saxony has the 
honour of having given birth to the great Reformer of C^hris- 
lianity in the fifteenth century, and her chieftains of successfully 
supporting this intellectual emancijiation and improvement, till it 
became impossible for power or craft to suppress it. A king of 
Saxony still exists, though with flismembered dominions, and the 
countiy yet presents a jieople of the most cultivated mind of all 
the German continent. The rise of the Saxon nation has been, 
therefore, singularly projiitious to human improvement. It cre¬ 
ated a new I'ormation of mind and manners, and polity in the 
world, whose beneficial results the state and history of England 
expressiv'ely display. No events tended more to civilize Germany 
from the third century to the eleventh, than the activity, leagues, 
colonies, conejuests, and transactions of this jjcoplc. All the im¬ 
provements of Germany, beyond what Rome imparted, have 
arisen from the Sa.xoji and the Frankish mind. They kept from it 
the more barbarous population of the Slavonians and the Huns, 
and the rude heroes of Scandinavia and the Baltic. The impe- 
I’ial reigns of the house of Saxony, notwithstanding the faults of 
some of its pi'inccs, principally c.ontributed to establish the Ger¬ 
man indej)endence, civilization, and [nosperity during the middle 
ages. But the beneficial agencies of this race on the continent 
having diminished, other nations, whom they assisted to form and 
educate, arc now attaining a jxilitical, and will proliably gain a 
mental preponderance; milcss Saxony, in her adversity, shall re¬ 
gain a moral one—the great foundation of all intellectual supe¬ 
riority. 

* See this war in Ej^inliart’s Vita. Carol. Magn. and in the Pocta Saxon. Anliq. 
Anna], dc geatia Caroli M. ap. Dueheane, ii. p. 136. 

' See the Chronicles of Hungary, orTliwrocz, pars ii. c. 11, c. S3. 

Sec the authorities collected by Eder on this point, in his Dc iniliis, jiiribiis quo 
prinKBvis Saxonum Transilvanoruni. Comment, p. 17, and 63-78. Flemings, 
Hullandcrs, and others also went there, ibid. Ed. Vienn. 1792. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tlie History of Britain c-Iucidatcd from the Death of Maximus in 388, to the 
final Departure of the Romans. 

Noon after the termination of the fourth century, the Saxon in- 
vasif>n of England occurred. It will Ikj therefore useful to con¬ 
sider the state of the island at that time. A just perception of the 
events which occurred in Uritain previous to their arri\ al, will 
usefully illustrate the causes of their success, and remove .some 
of the ditficulties, with which this portion of our history has been 
peculiai ly embarrassed. 

The transactions of the natives of Britain, from the fall of 
Maximus to the Naxon inva.sion, arc almost lost to us, from tlie 
want of accurate historiograjjhers of this period. The crude de¬ 
clamation of Gildas, Bede’s extracts from him, the abrupt intima¬ 
tions <jf Nennius, and Jetfry’s historical romance, or ratlicr am- 
plilication of Nennius, with many additions from unknown 
soui’ces, or from his f)wn invention, are all the original docu¬ 
ments which either Britons or Saxons have loft us on this curious 
and important interval. 

The querulous and v’agne invectives of Gildas have been re¬ 
duced to some chronology by Bede ; and the broken narrations of 
Nennius have been dramatized by Jcfl'ry; but the labours of 
Bede have not lessened the original obscurity of Gildas; and all 
that the imagination of Jeflry has cflectcd, has been to j)eoi)le 
the gloom with fantastic .sha])es, which, in our search for authen¬ 
tic history, only make us welcome the darkness that they vainly 
attempt to remove.* 

* In tlie Arclmiology of Wales ore two copies of Jeffry’s History in Welsh; but 
they arc not entitled to more historical respect than his Latin work. The Welsh 
triads have some curious notices concerning the ancient history of the Britons ; but 
these are very unlike the fables of Jeffry ; and this di.ssiniilarily, while it makes the 
most ancient triads more respectable, increases our disrespect for his work, whether 
in Welsh or Latin. Some of the triads, indeed, which have a more nioilern aspect, 
seem to bo taken from Jeffry’s history. But 1 cannot believe that this hi.story, 
whether fir.st written by Tyssilio, Caradoc of Laricarvan, or Jeffry, was in existence, 
in its present details, before the 11th century. Same of its incidents may have been 
earlier traditional stories; but their present arrangement, chronology, and details, 
and the amplifications and additions with which they arc accnni)>nni<'d, appear to 
me to be fictitious, and unauthorized; fully as niucli so as those of Saxo Grammati¬ 
cus. The true cannot now be separated from the invented. We arc tlicrcforc com¬ 
pelled to discredit tlie whulc. 
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The chronology into which Bcdc has distorted the rhetoric of 
Gildas, was erroneously chosen by our venerable and valuable 
historian.'* His authority, which his learning would in any age 
make respectable, has been j)eculiarly impressive, because, with¬ 
out his ecclesiastical history, we should have lost almost all 
knowledge of the Anglo-Saxons for throe centuries after their 
establishment in this island. With unsuspicious deference, our 
historians have rather studied Gildas, as he has been transcribed 
by Bede, than in his own composition; and thus they have 
governed the chronology of this interesting interval by the au¬ 
thority of Bede, without examining if Bede has not been himself 
mistaken. 

It will much assist our inquiry to take a general survey of the 
history of the Roman emi)ire at this period. 

While Gratian governed the western empire, and Theodosius 
the eastern, the legions of Britain, who had so often 
^fafl of'* cons|)icuous for their turbulence, seceded from 

Maximus their allegiance to Gratian; and, in concert with the 
333-3^.’ Britons, ap])oinfcd Maximus, a Spaniard by birth, but 
then in the Roman service in Britain, to be their empe¬ 
ror in his stead.** lie was a man of great merit. He accepted 
tlie dangerous honour, and ])reparod to suj)))ort it. Perhaj)s, 
if he had been contented to have reigned in Britain, his throne 
might have been perpetuated, and then a new destiny would have 
changed the fortune c)f England and the western world. The 
Saxons would in that case not have obtained Britain ; and a Ro¬ 
man British kingdom might have stemmed the barl)aric torrent 
that afterwards overwhelmed the empire. But either from the 
desire of extending his dominion into his native country, or be¬ 
cause the dignity and life of the new sovereign were insecure 
until victory had confirmed the usurpation, ho collected a great 
body of British youth, and with these he passed into Gaul. Many 
wondei’s have been fabled of his levies, and of the fatal efieets of 
their absence from the island. Many legends of the most ridicu¬ 
lous nature have been appended, which grave historians have be¬ 
lieved.'' That he raised all the force from Britain which he could 


*’ Bcdc postpones the invasions of the I’icts and Scots, and the coming of the 
legions, until atler Constantine. I liave considered attentively the reasonings ofliis 
ingenious editor in his behalf, but I cannot coincide in his opinion. See Smith’s 
Bcdc, App. p. G79. 

<* Zus.lib. iv. p. 947. Socrates, lib. iv. c. 11. Sulpicius gives him a high character. 
Vir Omni vitm meritoetiam prcdicandus,—if he had refused the offered diadem. Dial, 
ii. c. 7. 

'■ Sec Usher, G17-636, Ib. 900. This affiiir, as staled by Jeffry, lib. v. c. 14, is, 
that Maximus ordered 100,000 common people and 30,000 soldiers out of Britain, to 
colonize Armorica; c. I-I, he desired wives for them; and c. 16, the king of Cornwall 
sent Ursula, his beauteous daughter, with 11,000 noble ladies, and 60,000 meaner 
women, who embarked at London. Great storms drowned part, and Guanius king 
of the Huns, and Mclga king of the Piets, murdered the others, who resolved to be 
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collect, is probable, because he had a great stake to contend for, 
and the power of an ancient empire to withstand. But we need 
not extend this to the depopulation of our island, or to the total 
destruction of its military strength. His olBcer assassinated Gra- 
tian, after he had reigned fifteen years, and Valentinian admitted 
Maximus into a participation of the empire. He retained it until 
he failed to conciliate Theodosius, or ventured to contend with 
him for the dominion of the whole. 

TJie superior forces or ability of the emperor of the East 
avenged the death of his unfortunate patron. Maximus perished 
at Aqiiileia.' The British soldiers did not long sui'vive the leader 
they had befriended; but that they wandered into Armorica, and 
new-named it, seems to be unfounded. 

In 391, the generous Theodosius delivered the sceptre of the 
western empire to Valentinian, who marched into Gaul against 
the Francs. He renewed the ancient leagues w'itli them, but 
perished by the weapon of a murderer in 392. A new adven¬ 
turer for empire, Eugenius, assumed his dignity, made fresh 
treaties with the Francs and Alemanni, collected troops from all 
parts to maintain the exalted station he had ventured to seize, and 
advanced to defy the genius of Theodosius. In 394, he sustained 
a destriKdive combat near A<]uilcia, which terminated his ambition 
and bis life. 

The next year was marked by the death of Theodosius himself; 
and when he expired the Roman glory began to set. His two 
sons lived only to disgrace him. The westei’ii hemis|»hcro Avas 
possessed by flonorius, the youngest son of Theodosius, who in 
January, 39.5, at the age of eleven, became master of an empire 
almost be.siogcd by enemies; Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
looked up to him for protection,* and in turns demanded it: while 
Arcadius, his brother, filled the throne of the East. A minister 

virluniis. Johan Major will have Ursula to be the dauj[rhtcror tlic Scottish hin^, that 
Scotland may have the credit of her story. A lady settles the point by averring that 
Verena, one of the virgins, assured her in an express rcvchilion that tho blessed 
Ursula was a Scotswoman ; her convenient visions also authenticated their relics!! 
Vision Kiizabeth, lib. iv. c. 3. Usher Primord. 618-034. Bamnius, who with others 
countenances the emigration, mentions, that the Martyrologics devoted the llth 
October to the memory ofUrsula and the 71,000; a day still religiously observed ut 
Cologne Tor this superstitious incident. Some affirm that no person can be buried 
at Cologne in the place where they were said to have lain, because the ground throws 
up other corpses, which some deny!! Usher, 203, and 903. 

• Socrates, p. 270-273. 

^ This point has been much controverted, but I cannot avoid agreeing with Du Bos, 
that Quant au terns oti la p6uplade dcs Bretons insnl.iires s’est etablic dans Ics Gaulcs, 
it was not before the year 513. Hist. Crit- ii. 470. The chronicle of the abbey of 
Mont S. Michel, in Bretagne, gives this year as the epoch of their arrival. Anno 
513, vcncrunt transmarini Britanni in Armnricam, id cst minorem Britanniam. Ib. 
473. The ancient Saxon poet, ap. Duchesne Hist. Fran. Script, ii. p. 148, also peo¬ 
ples Bretagne after the Saxon conquest 

* 3 Gibb. 104. Aurelius Victor has drawn a very exalted and interesting character 
of Theodosius. 
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able to have upheld a falling state directed the young mind of 
Honorius. Stilicho, his appointed guardian, passed the Alps soon 
after the new accession, reviewed the garrisons on the Rhine, and 
negotiated with the Germans. During the j)rogress of the same 
year he marched the legions of the empire along the coast of the 
Adriatic, to itunish the guilty favourite who was diffusing misery 
through the Dast. In November, the fate of Rufmus delivered 
Stilicho from a competitor, and the world from a subordinate 
tyrant, who converted a trust of power into an instrument of base 
oppression.** 

But the enemy that was destined to shake the Roman empire 
to its foundation, and to give the signal of successful onset to the 
barbarians who were crowding to encompass it, began now to 
appear. Superior genius freijuently produces great revolutions 
on the theatre of the world, when it is placed in the sphere of 
command. Empires rise to grandeur by the j»otcnt sjwings which 
that only can set in action; but when these have spent their force, 
and a new potentate aj)pears, gifted with the same creative powers; 
the scenes of greatness change, the descendants of the illustrious 
are destroyed, and new cdiiices of sovereignty are erected, to 
tow'cr, to menace, and to fall, like those on whose ruins they 
exist. Such was Alaric, who, at the close of the fourth century, 
united under his sf)vereignty the strength of the Gothic nation. 

The Gothic nation had slowly but steadily advanced to conse¬ 
quence and power. Augustus had extended the Roman empire 
in the eastern part of Germany, up to the Danube. Before he 
died, Maraboduus, a German who had been educated by serving 
in the Roman armies, and by fighting against them, led the nation 
of the Marcomanni, with others of the Suevian race, into Bohe¬ 
mia; and founded there a new barbaric kingdom, which became 
peculiarly formidable to the Romans. His movements excited 
most of the nations between his new position and Italy to take 
up arms; and Tiberius was three years employed with fifteen 
legions, and an equal proportion of auxiliary troojis, before he 
could subdue what was called Illyricmn, or the countries that lay 
between the Danube and the Adriatic. The civil dissensions of 

Gibbon, 117-130. Claiidian Iib!i punished the vices ofRuHnus by a fine effusion 
of heroic satire. His description of the council of the calamities of mankind is a 
living picture: 

“ Nutrix Discordia belli, 

Impcriosa Fames, Leto vicina Scncclus, 

Impaliens qiie sui Morbus, Livorque sedundis 
Anxius, ct scisso mccrens velamiric Lucius, 

Kt Timur ct circo prcccps Audacia vnitu, 

Et Luxus popiilutur opuin, quern semper adhiurens 
Iiifclix huinili gressu comitatur Egestas, 

Fmda que Avariliae coinplexic pcctora matris 
Iiisuiniics loiigo veniuut examine Cura>." 

In. Ruf. lib. i. p. 21, EIz. cd. 
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tlie Marcomanni enabled the Romans to establish themselves 
beyond the Danube. Of the subsequent Roman emperors, 
Nerva, Trajan, and Antoninus had successful wars with these 
people, and their neighbours, the Dacians, Quadi, and others; 
but about the year 107, from a confederation of all these nations, 
Marcus Aurelius had to sustain a war, the most dangerous and 
destructive that the Romans had experienced. Almost all the 
nations from Illyricum to Gaul ap|)earod in arms. Aurelius 
made proportionate exertions. To his regular armies he added 
slaves and gladiators, robbers whom he j)ardoned, and Germans 
whom he could trust. He sold by auction, at Rome, till his per¬ 
sonal property to augment his pecuniary funds, and after the 
military edbrts of many years, at last subdued them; but the 
succeeding emperors were unable to retain any j)rovince beyond 
the Danube; and as they retreated, the nations to the north 
became more prosperous and daring. 

Of these the Goths were the most adventurous and successful. 
They begin to appear in the imperial history about the time that 
the Francs are mentioned. They invaded Dac.ia. One Roman 
emperor, Alexander, used the ruinous policy of paying them an 
annual subsidy, and their history afterwards is that of continual 
progression. Many barbaric nations joined them; and, assuming 
tlicir name, enlarged both their power and celebrity, as otJier 
tribes had thus contributed to the importance of the Francs and 
Saxons. Under Decius, about the year 250, the Gothic king 
passed the Danube at the head of 70,000 men, and ravaged 
Thrace and Macedonia: others afterwards invaded Asia, and 
with fleets assailed the Pontus. In 267, tJie Goths, Heruli, and 
Scylhm plundered the Archi]»olago, and devastated Greece. All 
the talents of Aurelian were insulHcient to j)rcservo the jtrovinces 
beyond the Danube. He therefore abandoned Dacia to the war¬ 
like nations who wore threatening it, and transplanted the friendly 
population to the right bank of the Danube. Probus pursuing 
tliis policy, caused 100,000 Bastarn.'o to cross the Danube, and 
to settle in the southern provinces, which had been dcpf)pulated 
in these contests. To the same districts he also transyilanted the 
Francs and Saxons. But all these measures were incflective to 
resist the perpetual advance of the enterprising Goths, becoming 
in every campaign better disciplined by their unceasing contests 
with tlic Roman armies, and by the education of their chieftains 
in the Roman service, during the intervals of peace. The ambi¬ 
tion and spirit of the Gothic nation increased with their improve¬ 
ments and power; and when Alaric appeared to lead them, they 
discovered themselves to be us superior to the Romans in their 
tnilifary qualities, as they were in their political institutions, and 
in some of the moral virtues. 
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In this year, the western world had been alarmed by the 
QjQ irruption of the Iluns.' After swelling their army by the 
nations they conquered, they had rushed on the Gothic 
tribes. Unable to repulse the ferocious invaders, the Goths had 
precipitated themselves over the Danube. Stationed by the 
Emperor Valcns in Lower Mccsia, the Goths revolted, penetrated 
into Thrace, defeated and killed their imperial benefactor, in 378, 
at Adrianople; and from this disastrous day never abandoned 
the Roman territory.J At liaigth Theodosius made an accom¬ 
modation with them; a large portion of their warriors were 
taken into the imperial service, and a successful attempt was 
made to convert them to the Christian faith. 

Among the Goths, who were allied to the Roman armies, 
Alaric passed his youth. Born in the island of Pcuce,'' on the 
Euxino, of ono of the principal iinuilies of the Goths,* he had 
early abandoned the confined limits of his native soil, for the 
civilized regions of Europe, where he cultivated his mind with 
their improv'cmcnts. lie solicited an appointment in the Roman 
armies, and he was only entrusted with the command of bar¬ 
barian battalions. Though by birth a barbarian himself, he felt 
the superiority of his assuming mind, and was disgusted by the 
degradation. In Thrace, in Macedon, and in I'liessaly, he 
ggg showed the terrors of his discontent; he obtained the pas¬ 
sage of the immortalized Thermopylai, overran Bceotia, 
Attica, and the Peloponnesus; and though his superstition pro¬ 
tected Athens from his fury, the other famed cities in Greece, 
Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, now enfeebled and degenerated, 
were conquered by his valour, his fortune, or his name."* When 
Stilicho advanced with the imi)erial troops, to chastise the 
daring invader, Alaric, by a great exertion f)f skill, escaped to 
Epirus, and extorted, from the timid ministers of the Byzantine 
court, the title and authority of governor of the Eastern Illyri- 
cum. He was soon after recognised king of the Visigoths." 

* The history of these Iluns is ably abridged by Mr. Gibbon, toI. ii. p. 561; he 
traces tlicir uiisuccessriil contests with the Cliincse, their divisions and emigra¬ 
tions, their conquests, the union of the Alani, and their wars upon the Goths. Ono 
of their ancient historians, Jornnndcs, c. 24, gives their cxecranda originc, that is, 
vcncficarum cum immundis spiritibus congressu. M. de Guignes leads the way on 
their history. 

i Gibbon, ii. p. 591-617. Ib. 640. 

^ Claud, dc 6 Consul. Hon. p. 174. Peuce is an island at the mouth of the 
Danube, formed by two of ile discharging torrents. Strabo, p. 211. Dionys. 
Pericgelcp, v. .310. 

' Jornandcs says of Alaric, “ Seeunda nobilitas Baltharum que cz gcnerc origo 
miriOca,*’ dec. 

"* ZosiinuR, lib. v. p. 292-295. Yet let not the historian’s apology for Sparta bo 
forgotten. “ Nee armis amplius nee idoneiis ad pugnam viris munita, propter Ro- 
manorum avaritiam.” 

s The history of Alaric is narrated by Gibbon, v. iii. p. 134. 
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'With these recollections of the Roman history, we may pro¬ 
ceed to contrast the loose jJirases of Gildas with the circum¬ 
stances we can glean from the Greek and Latin writers, which 
seem applicable to the British history. 

Immediately after mentioning tlic death of Maximus, Gildas 
states,” that Britain, despoiled of her soldiery and military 
apparatus, and her youth, who followed the usur|ier to return no 
more; and being utterly ignorant of war, groaned for many 
years under the incursions of the Scots from the northwest ,p 
and of the Piets from the north. 

This account, though obviously the language of exaggeration, 
is somewhat countenanced by the writers of tlie iiny)criar Jiistory. 
It is stated by Sozomcn, that Maximus collected a nuincnn*is 
army from Britain, Gaul, an<l Germany, and w'cut to Italy.i We 
learn from others, that the Francs took advantage «»f his absence 
to invade Gaul, and that the Saxons also moved in succ.essful 
hostility against him.*' During the reign of his prosperity, in the 
sec-ond year of his empire, the Piets and Scots had vigorously 
defied him.® It becomes, therefore, highly ]irobable, that these 
Irish and Caledonian wanderers would be alert to profit by the 
opportunity of his absence, as well as the Francs and Saxons. 
On this occasion we shall accredit Gildas, and as Maximus was 
killed at Aciuileia, in 38S,‘ we may consider that as the year in 
which the incursions began. 

The next account of tJildas is, that the British nation, unable 
to endure these ravages, sent an embassy to Rome, desiring a 
military force, and jiromising a faithful obedience to the imperial 
scej)tre.“ That a pi'ovince suffering under a hostile invasion 


” Gild.’ia, 8. xi. p. 4. Gale's xv. Scriploros. Richard, cntillcd oF Cirencester hy 
some, by olhera Monk of VVc.slinirisler, phiccH this invasion in the year alter tho 
death ot Ma.\iinus, lib. hi. c. 1. See his dc Situ Britaiiniio in the Antiquitulcs Ccl- 
to-norm.-trinica;, p. IdO. Ado. Vienricnsis, iin iintlinr of the ninth century, gives a 
similar chionology. Chron.TEtasScxt.i, p..‘t5.3. Bib. M.ig. Rut rum, v. 7.—Rede, williuut 
any authority, and contrary to the literal inoiining of Gildus, postpones it for about 
twenty years, lib, i. c. 1:2, and thus lays a foundution for his subtsequrnt inistakc.s. 

I' Tho Circius, which is the expression of Gildas, is meritioricd by Pliny, ii. 46, as 
a wind futnous in the province of Nurbonne, and inferior in vehemence to none. 
Harduin interprets it, nord.vvest-nurd. 

a “Coilccto ex Britannia et vicinis Galliis, et ex Germanis ac hnitimis gentibus 
numeroso exercitu, in Italiam profectus cst.” Sozonicn, Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. c. 13, 
p. 721, Ed. Vales. 

r The valuable fragment of Sulpitius Alexander, preserved by Gregory of 
Tours, lib. c. c. 0, p. 34, mentions the Francic incursion : and St. Ambrose, cp. 17, 
intimates, though with no particulars, the Saxon success. “ lllc statini a Francis, a 
Saxoniim gentc in Sicilia Siciic ct Petavione ubique denique terrarum viclus cst.” 
1 Masenu, 371. 

‘ Prosper in his Clironicon says, “ incursanlcs Pictos ct Scotos, Maximus strenuc 
Buperuvit.” 

* 3 Gibbon, 40. The British history miscalls him Maxiinian, and kills him at 
Rome, lib. v. c. 16. 

“ Gildas, 8. 12. 
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should solicit succour from the fountain of power, and that, to 
obtain it, they should lavish assurances of fidelity, to expiate the 
imputation of treason, which the elevation of Maximus would 
produce, are circumstances which bear the marks of truth in 
their natural probability. 

He adds, that a legion came by sea, well appointed with every 
requisite for service; that, engaging with the enemy, they de¬ 
stroyed a great multitude, drove them from the borders, and 
liberated the subjected nativ'cs from their rapacity and tyranny.’" 

If we inquire of the imperial writers by whom this service was 
performed, we shall find that for three years after the fate of 
Maximus, both divisions of the Roman empire were governed by 
Theodosius,'* who, by his edict, made void all the usurper’s ex¬ 
ertions of the prerogative, that every thing might resume its jiris- 
tinc situation.* It was a necessary consequence of these orders, 
that the civil jiowers of the revolted provinces should be imme¬ 
diately rejilaced: we accordingly find that a Vicarius, named 
Chrysanthus, was sent to Britain by Theodosius, whose good 
conduct was admired.’’ No other jicriod seems to have been 
more suitable to his admistration.* 

But from the time of Constantine the policy of the emperors 
had completely separated the civil and military powers.® This 
regulation couid not allow C'hrysanthus to have been the deliverer 
of Britain. The military arm was wielded by an arrangement 
of f)flicers, jealously distinguished from the civil authority.'* 
Chrysanthus may have governed Britain as Vicarius, to diffuse 
internal quiet over a revolted province, as far as the civil magis¬ 
tracy was able to operate, but could have no forces to coerce 
the menacing barbarians. 

During the latter period of the reign of Theodosius, and for 
many years in that of his successor, the military force of the 


T Gildas, 8. 13. *' Gibbon, iii. p. 55. ^ Cod. Thend. lib. xv. (it. 14. 

y Socrates, Hist. Eccics. lib vii. c. 12. This temperate expression of Socrates 
•6xv/uaV8s, was construed by Carte to imply the atlitinment of such a height of 
glory, lliat he must have stopped the Seollisli depredations, p. 169. Our Henry also 
ampIilicB it so far as to say, that Chrysaiilhiis was sent on purpose to check (hem, 
that he executed liis commission with great ability and siiceess, expelled the cneraics, 
and restored tlic tranquillity of the province. He refers to Socrates as his authority, 
who only mentions what the tc.xt rxiiresses. 

*Thc remark of Carte is just, that in no other juncture could Theodosius have 
intermeddled in the .'itfairs of the western empire, p. 169. 

• Gibbon, ii. 43. Du Bos, Hist. Crit. i. 69. Le prefet du pretoirc, et Ics offi- 
ciers qui lui etoient subordonnOs, nee ommandhrent plus les troupes.—The vicarius 
of Britain was under the priclbctua prstorio of the Gauls, Notitia, s. 36., and was a 
civil officer. 

Even Julian, when sent to command the army in Gaul, though he, cn quality 
dc Cesar, ou d’licritier presomtif de I’cmpirc, put pretendre k une autoritd plus 
ctenduc que ccllc qu’un g^iikralissime ordinaire auroit excrede en vertu de sa com¬ 
mission, cependant Julien n’osoit rien decider coiicernant la IcvAo des subsides etla 
subsistence des troupes. Du Bus, 61. 
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western empire was under the command of Stilicho, the master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of the west® It must have 
been under him that every military aid was despatched into 
Britain. 

The indistinct intimations of the Monk of Bangor are confirmed 
by Claudian; his mellifluous muse devoted herself to pursue the 
triumphs, and to proclaim the glory of Stilicho; and in Clau- 
dian’s historic picture of his fame, the victorious battles of this 
superior man with the Piets and Scots, form one of those gi'oupes, 
which, for this part of his life, have ensured to Stilicho an ho¬ 
nourable celebrity.'* 

But the desired euphony and imagery of poetry are unfriendly 
to geographical and chronological detail. We must not, there¬ 
fore, expect from Claudian, the exact year of the Christian era 
in which Stilicho or his officers approached Ireland and Cale¬ 
donia. Wc must endeavour to trace the chronology from otlicr 
sources. 

Britain, according to Gildas, mourned these devastations many 
years. A probable interval seems to arise from the situation 
of the empire. Though Maximus was conquered in 388, yet the 
Francs and Saxons continued in hostility. When Valentinian, 
who was sent against them into Gaul, was murdered, the usurpa¬ 
tion of Eugenius harassed the empire for two years. Soon after 
he had perished, Theodosius expired. 

The death of Rufinus left Stilicho at leisure, in the year 396. 
The African war was not prosecuted till 398, in which Gildo 
fell;® therefore we may consider eitJicr the preceding year, or the 
subsequent, 399, as the era in which Britain was rescued from 
the spoilers.*' This last will allow eleven years for the multos 
annos which Gildas notes to have intervened between the inva¬ 
sion after Maximus and its suppression. 

The querulous narration adds, that the Romans ordered the 
natives to build a wall between the two seas, in the north of 
Britain, to deter the invaders, and to protect the natives; that the 
irrational vulgar, having no director, constructed it of turf in¬ 
stead of stonc.s 

This narration has the appearance of being an ignorant account 

" Gibbon, iii. 116. 

^ Claudian de Laud. Stil. lib. ii. p. 140. Biz. edit. 

® Gibbon, iii. p. 12S. 

f Richard places it eleven years before the capture of Rome by Alaric, or 399, lib. 
ii. c. i. p. 121. Antiq. Cello-Nor. The criticism of Mascou, p. 394, on Pagius, who 
dates a similar passage in 402, confirms our Richard's chronology, as it makes 399 
the year in which Honorios was preparing the expeditions alluded to in the lines: 

Doraito quod Sazone Tethys 
Mitior, aut fracto secura Britannia Picto 
Ante pedes huroili Franco, &c. 

In Eutrop, p. 196. 

< Gildas, a. 12. 

VOt. I. 11 
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of the construction of one of those famous walls, which have so 
deservedly attracted the curiosity of antiquaries. 

Gildas states, that this legion having returned home, the plun¬ 
derers came again.** A passage in Claudian verifies the fact, 
that the legion quitted the wall soon after the successes of Stili- 
cho, and difiiises a ray of light, which determines the chronology 
of the incident. 

We have mentioned the pacification which Alaric extorted 
from the eastern government; it might seem to them a re¬ 
lease from anxiety; it was made by Alaric an interval of ear¬ 
nest preparation for more fortunate warfare. He surveyed the 
state of the world with the eyes of prophetic penetration, and 
discerned the vulnerable part, in which the genius of Rome might 
be fatally assailed. About the year 400, lie suddenly marched 
from his eastern settlements to the Julian AIjis, and poured his 
forces into Italy. The emperor of the West fled at his approach, 
when Stilicho again interposed the shield of superior talents. 
To meet the destructive Goths with a competent force, he sum¬ 
moned the Roman troops out of Germany and Gaul into Italy; 
even the legion which had been stationed to guard the wall of 
Britain against the Caledonians was hastily recalled, and attended 
the imperial general at Milan.* In the battle of Pollentia, Alaric 
discovered tlie inferiority of his troops, and made a bold but 
ruinous retreat. J 

The battle of Pollentia was fought in March, 403. We must 
allow time for the troops to have travelled from the north of 
Britain to Milan, and may date this departure of the Roman 
legion in the year 402. No one can disbelieve that in their 
absence the habitual depredators would return. 

Gildas proceeds to inform us, that embassadors went to Rome 
with rent garments, and with ashes on their heads, to implore 
further aid.*^ However wo may be inclined to ascribe the cos¬ 
tume of the embassy to the imagination of the author, we cannot 
dispute the probable fact, that the province solicited and obtained 
the protection of its sovereign. 

We have no direct evidence from the imperial writers that 
Stilicho sent back the legion, after the battle of Pollentia, into 
Britain, but it must have been there before 406, because we read 
of soldiers then choosing and deposing emperors in the island. 

Gildai), 8.13. The peculiarity of etyle in which he indulges himself is remarka¬ 
ble : “ Rabid robber wolves, with profound hunger and dry jaws, leaping into the 
sheep-fold," are the invaders who are brought over by “ the wings of oars, and the 
arms of rowers, and sails swelling in the wind.” 

‘ Claudian, in hie poem do Bello Golico, p. 169 : 

Venit et extremis legio preatenta Britannia, 

Qom Scoto dat frinna truci, terro quo notatas 
Pcrlegit cxangucs Ficto moriente hguras. 

j Gibbon, iii. 147-155. Gildas, s. 14. 
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Their presence must have been attended with its usual effect on 
the liicts and Scots.' 

Before we state the next sentence of Gildas, it will be proper 
to narrate the incidents, which, as he does not notice, though of 
principal importance, we may presume he never knew; they oc¬ 
curred between the last defeat of the Piets and Scots, and the 
final departure of the Romans. 

The unwearied genius of Claud ian has resounded the praise of 
Stilicho in poetry, w'hich, though sometimes defective in taste, 
yet has too much energy and felicity to perish. The acts which 
the general achieved, justify his bard, and raise the minister 
above his degenerate countrymen. But it may be said of human 
virtue, as Solon [)ronouncod to Croesus of human happiness, that 
we should wait until the life is closed, before we pronounce de¬ 
cisively upon it. Stilicho for a while w’as the saviour of the 
Roman empire; he ended his career its most destructive scourge. 
He excited invasions, which he wislied to have the merit of re¬ 
pressing ; he introduced the barbarian hordes into the provinces, 
who quitted them no more; he occasioned rebellions which com¬ 
pleted the debility of the imijerial government; and paved the 
way for the extinction of the western empire. 

When Alaric menaced Italy, Stilicho drove off the tempest; 
but he wanted to have his son invested with the imperial dignity, 
and he ho|3ed to extort the concession from the trembling Hono- 
rius, by the terror of impending evils. To eflbct this, he excited 
the German nations to invade Gaul.™ Fatal contrivance of un- 

' For the origin and history of these two nations, the reader may usefully consult 
Mr. Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the early history of Scotland. 

Orosios, lib. vii. e. 38, and c. 40; and from him Isidorus. Wandal. Grotius. p. 
733, expressly affirm llic treason. Jerom Ep. ad. Agcr. exclaims against the semi, 
barbarian traitor, who armed against his adopted country its worst enemies. Pros¬ 
per says, that saluli imperaturis tendebat insidias, p. 50. Marcellinus more explicitly 
says of him, “ Spreto Ilonorio, rcgnumquc cjus inhians, Alanorum, Suevoruni, Wan. 
dalorum que gentis donis pecuniisque illectas contra regiium Hunorii cxcitavit, Eu- 
chcrium filium suum paganum, et adversum Christianas insidias molicntem, cupiens 
Cmsarem ordiiiare." Chron. p. 37, added to Scaligcr’s Euseb. If these authors aro 
not sufficient to make the imputation credible, the point seems to be decided by the 
evidence of a contem|)urary, who, being a pagan, gives more weight to an opinion, in 
which he and the Christians coincide; I mean Eutilius, whom Gibbon docs not men¬ 
tion ; he says. 

Quo magis cat facinus diri Stilichonis acerbom, 

Proditor arcani quod fuit imperii, 
itumano generi dum nititur esse snperstes, 

Crudclis summis miscuit ima furor: 

Dumque timet, quidquid sc feccrat ipse tifflcri, 

Immisit Latis barbara tela ncci. 

Visccribus iiudis armaturn condidit hostem, 

I Matte cladis liberiore dolo. 

Ipsa satellitibus pellilis Roma patebat, 

Et captiva prius, quam caperotur, crat. 

JHnerarium, lib. ii. v. 41-50. 
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principled ambition !" A most formidable irruption of the tribes 
between the Rhine and Danube, Alani, Suevi, Vandali, and many 
others, burst over the mountains, and deluged the western woi-ld. 
A portion of these, under Radagaisus, perished before Stilicho in 
Italy,® and furnished him with the laurels he coveted. The re¬ 
mainder crossed the Rhine, which, if the charge of treason be 
true, was purposely divested of its protecting troops, and over¬ 
whelmed Gaul and its vicinity. “ The consuming flames of war 
spread from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part of the 
seventeen provinces of Gaul; that rich and extensive country, as 
far as the ocean, tlie Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the 
barbarians, who drove before them, in a promiscuous crovrd, the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with the spoils of their 
houses and altars.’'^ 

This disaster spread consternation through Britain. Inflamed 
witli their success, the invaders menaced this island. It 
is expressly asserted by Zosimus, that their devastations 
alarmed the army in Britain. Apprehensive of their further 
progress, and to exert an energy adequate to the crisis, the troops 
created an emperor for tlicmsclves. One Marcus was their first 
choice; finding his councils or his conduct insuflicient for the 
exigency, they destroyed him, and elected Gratian, who is 
mentioned with the title of Municeps, in his room. Within 
four months afterwards he was murdered, and, induced by the 
flattering name, the British soldiery selected one Constantine 
from the ranks and decorated him with the imperial garments.’ 

Constantine seems not to have been unworlh}' of his station f 
he passed out of Britain into Gaul, stayed a short time at 
Boulogne, conciliated to his interest the soldiers scattered 
upon the continent, and defeated the terrible barbarians.’ 

The authority of Constantine was acknowledged in Gaul, and 
406—411 reduced Spain. His son Constans laid aside the 
cowl of a monk, which, previous to his father’s eleva¬ 
tion, he had assumed,* and was created Caesar. Ilonorius, to 
whom Constantine had respectfully stated, that his dignity had 
been forced upon him, appeared to acquiesce in his retaining it, 
and sent him the imperial robes." The barbarians obtained rcin- 

" Gibbon attempts to defend Stiliclio, but the weight of evidence must prevail. Du 
Bos, p. 190, accredits his guilt. How fatat the scheme was to Rome, wc may judge, 
when wc rccoltcct, that “Tc dernier Dccembre, 406, futla journi>c funcatc oo Ics bar- 
bares entrerent dans Ics Gaules, pour ii’en plus sortir.” Du Bos, 194. 

° For the expedition of Radagaisus, see Gibbon, iii. 163-173, and Mascou, 404- 
411. 

P Gibbon, iii. 171. a Zosimus, lib. vi. p. 373 and 37] ; Orosius, vii. 40. 

' Zosimus, ibid. * Marcellin. Com. p. 38; Orosius, vii. 40; Jornandes, c. 32. 

’ Yet Frigeridus, cited by Gregory of Tours, characterises him as gulm cl venlri 
deditus, lib. i. c. 9, p. 35. 

■■ Zosioi. lib. V. p. 359. 
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fprcements, but Constantine adopted the precautionary measure 
of placing troops to guard the passages into Gaul.'" 

During this division of the imperial power, Alaric again assem¬ 
bled a willing army, and appeared on the Roman frontier. The 
guilt of Stilicho had been detected and punished, and his death 
removed the last bulwark of the empire. The court of Honorius 
could furnish no other mind competent to confront the Gothic 
conqueror. In 408, he overwhelmed resistance, and besieged 
Rome. A ransom obtained a short security, but determined his 
superiority. In the next year he assailed it again, and conde¬ 
scended to accept from an emperor of his own nomination, the 
title of master-general. Every doubt was now removed; he saw 
his irresistible power, and the succeeding summer was 
marked by the dismal catastrophe of a third siege and 
successful assault," whose ferocious cruelties we might 
notice with abhorrence, but that the generals of civilized age.s 
choose j’ct to pcr|Detrate them in violation of all moral principle 
or social benevolence, and in wilful contempt of tlic inevitable 
opinion of posterity! 

Among the officers attached to the interest of Constantine was 
Gcrontiu.s who had proceeded from Britain. The valour and 
.services of this person on former occasions are stated by the his- 
torian.s; but, oflbnded that Constans returned to Spain, on his 
second visit, with another as his general, the slighted Gerontius 
abandoned the interests of the emperor he had supported, and 
elevated a friend to dethrone him.* He pursued his new purpose 
with a fatal alacrity, besieged and slew Constans at Vienne.^ and 
menaced the father with do{)Osition. The troops of the legal em¬ 
peror, Honorius, profited by the tjuarrcl, and destroyed the com- 
{jctition. Constantine was taken at Arles, and Gerontius was 
pursued to the confines of Spain; his house was besieged, 
and the assailants set it on fire. His friend and wife re¬ 
ceived from his hands the death they implored, and he joined 
them in the tomb.* 

'' Zositn. p. 374. * Giblron, iii. 24-1244. * Zosim. 371, 373-373. 

y Oro.sitis, lib. vii. Olytnpiadorus ap. Fholiam, 183. Marcellio, Chron. 38. 
Ensebius Clironicon. 412. 

* See the detail in Gibbon, iii. p. 259. I am tempted to imagine, that in drawing 
his Vortigern, Jeffry has copied and distorted the Gerontius of the imperialists. 
Some particulars arc alike in both. lie makes Constans a monk, and Vortigern a 
British consul,—who rebelled against, and caused Constans to be destroyed. Vurti. 
gern being oaerwards besieged in the place to which he fled, and his pursuers find, 
ing they could not get an entrance, it was set on fire, lib. vi. and lib. viii.—The 
facts from the Roman historians are, that Gerontius proceeded from Britain, and 
was a comes or count; that he revolted from Constans, who had been in a monastery 
and caused his death ; that he fled for refuge aflcrwards, and prevented his pursuers 
from entering his house, who therefore applied flames. These coincidences would 
induce me to strike Vortigern entirely out of true history, but that I find a Gurthri- 
gernus mentioned in Gildas, and a Gwrtheyrn in the Welsh remains. Their au¬ 
thority inclines mo to believe, that Jeffry has confounded Gerontius, who died in 

11 * 
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Amid this complexity of rebellion and sub-rebellion, the western 
provinces of the Roman state were sacrificed to the 
rian t^'k military competitors. The crime which 

Britain. *** degraded all the merit of Stilicho was, from the same 

4TO. motives of selfishness, repeated by Gerontius. He 
also, to diminish the danger of his revolt, by his in¬ 
citements and advice influenced into hostile invasion the barba¬ 
rians who hovorod near the Celtic regions.* This desperate act 
of ambition was unfortunate for Rome. Constantine could not 
rejwl the torrent, because the flower of his army was in Spain.** 
Britain and Gaul experienced all its fury. The cities even of 
England wore invaded. To whatever quarter they applied for 
help, the application was vain. Honorius was trembling before 
Alaric, and Constantine could not even save Gaul. 

In this extremity tlic Britons displayed a magnanimous charac¬ 
ter; they remembered the ancient independence of the island, and 
their bravo ancestors, who still lived ennobled in the verses of 
their bards; they armed themselves, threw ofl' the foreign yoke, 
deposed the imperial magistrates, proclaimed their insular'inde¬ 
pendence, and, with the successful valour of youthful liberty and 
endangered existence, they drove the fierce invaders from their 
cities.® The sacred flame of national independence passed swiftly 
over the Channel, and electrified Armorica. This maritime state, 
and its immediate neighbours, in the same crisis and from the 
same necessity, disclaimed the authority of a foreign emperor, 
and by their own exertions achieved their own deliverance. 

Thus the authentic history from 407, is, that the barbarians, 

^ excited by Gerontius, assailed both Gaul and Britain; tliat 
Constantino could give no help, because his troops were 
in Spain; that Honorius could send none, because Alaric was 
overpowering Italy; that the Britons thus abandoned, armed 
themselves, declared their country independent, and drove the 
barbaric invaders from their cities; that Honorius sent letters to 
the British states, exhorting them to j)rotect themselves;" and 
that the Romans never again recovered the possession of tho 
island.* 

Spain, with Gwrthejrn, in England, and in liis Vortigern has given us a fictitious 
medley of the history of both. 

* Zt^mus, lib. vi. p. 375. There was a severe imperial law in existence, made 
A. D. 333, which was applicable to these crimes of Gerontius and Stilicho: “Si 
quis barbaris scclerata factione facultatcin deprcdiitionis in Romanos dcdcril, vcl si 
quo alio niodo factam deviscrit, vivus amburutur.’* Cod. Theod. lib. vii. tit. i. But 
ambition is always blind to its punishment, and as heedless of laws as of morality. 

>■ Zosimus, lib. vi. p. 375. ' Zosimus, p. 376; and see Nennius, s. 35-37." 

^ " Zosimus, lib. vi. p. 381, The silver ingot discovered in 1777, 

in digging among the old foundations of the Ordnance office of the Tower, marked’ 

“ ex officio Honorii,’* implies that the authority of Honorius was at first respected in 
the island. 

* The Abbd Du Bm, Hist. Crib 211: and Mr, Gibbon, iii, 275, agree in placing 
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To these facts which we know to be authentic, it is with much 
distrust that we endeavour to adapt the vague lamentations of 
Gildas, which Bede has abridged. The account which he has 
left us of men sitting on the wall to be pulled down; of the 
British nation cut up by the Piets and Scots, like sheep by 
butchers; of the country becoming but the residence of wild 
animals; of the antithetical letter to yEtius in Gaul, “ the bar¬ 
barians drive us to the sea, and the sea drives us back to the 
barbarians; so that between the two we must cither be slaughtered 
or drowned;” of part of the natives enslaving themselves to the 
barbarians, to get victuals; and of the remaining turning robbers 
on mountains, caves, and woods, can only awake our suspicion 
that querulous declamation has usurped the place of history, in 
his verbo.se yet obscure composition, or has converted local 
incidents into a national catastrophe. He who has stated these 
things, has also declared that the Britons, whom the Romans for 
near four centuries had civilized, could not build a wall, nor 
make arms without patterns;'' has mentioned nothing of the 
emperors, or transactions after Maximus; and has ascribed the 
walls of Hadrian and Severus to the fifth century, and the castles 
of the Saxon shore, so long before constructed, to a legion quit¬ 
ting Britain for ever. As far as Gildas can be supported and 
made intelligible by others, he is an acceptable companion. But 
he contains so much ignorant and exaggerated narration, and 
uses so many rhetorical generalities, that he cannot bo tru.sted 
alr)no.K If any application was made to .<Etius from Britain, it 
must be referred to the period when the civil contests that per¬ 
vaded it, invited the attacks of the northern invaders, and facili¬ 
tated their progress, as we shall afterwards notice; and it may 
have been sent on behalf of particular districts only. 

tbc defection and independenee of Britain in 409. The words of Procopius are ex¬ 
press, that the Romans never recovered Britain, iib. i. p. 9, Grot. Prosper, in his 
Chronicori, inlimutes as much. In the year before the fall of Cunstontine, he soys, 
Hac tcrapestate, prte valetudinc Rumanorum, vires funditur attcnoals Britannia}, p. 
50. Seal. Euseb. Bede, though he atlerwards copies Gildas with mistaken chro¬ 
nology, yet, lib. i. c. 11, after mentioning the capture of Rome by Alaric, odds, ex 
quo tempore Romani in Britannia regnare ccssarunt, after having reigned in it 470 
years since Crsar. Now in e. 2, lie says, Cesar came 60 ant. Chr.; therefore ac¬ 
cording to Bede, in this passage, the Romans lost tie government of Britain by the 
year 410- 

f Gildas, a. 12 and s. 14. 

X Gildas. Bede, lib. i. c. IS and 13. The errors of Gildas arc not to be charged 
upon Bcdc; he has only adopted them because he had no other Latin document to 
use. The Roman account of British transactions ceased when the imperial troops 
finally quitted England. Native literature only could supply materials afterwards 
for future history; but the Saxons of Bede’s age did not understand the British 
tongue. Hence Bede bad no authority but Gildas fur this part of his history. Ncn- 
niua had certainly other materials before liim; fur, with some fables, he has added 
many original circumstancea which are entitled to atleulion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The history of Britain, between the departure of the Romans and the invasion 

of the Saxons. 

When Zosimus mentions Britain, for the last time, in his his¬ 
tory, he leaves the natives in a state of independence on Rome, 
so generally armed as to have achieved tlie exploits of Roman 
soldiers, and to have driven the invaders from llieir cities. This 
appears to be authentic history. We may assume the governing 
powers of the island, at that period, to have been the civitates or 
the territorial districts, because the emperor would of course 
have written to the predominant authority. This was the state 
of the island in or after the year 410, and to this wo may add 
from others, that the Romans never regained the possession of 
it.* There is evidence that they assailed the liberties of Armo¬ 
rica,’’ but none that they contested with the Britons the enjoyment 
of their independence. 

The Britons, who had been strong enough to repulse from their 
island, the barbarians who Jiad overran Gaul, or who had taken 


* Mr. Camden makes Britain return to tlic subjection of Honorius, and to be 
happy fur a wliile under Viclnriniis, who froverned the province, and )>ut a stop to 
the inroads of the Piets and Scots. Intrud. RS. Henry, lib. i. c. i. p. 119, 8vo. en¬ 
larges still more; he states, that allcr the death of Constantine, Britain returned to 
the obedience of Honorius, who sent Vie'orinus with some troops for its recovery 
and defence ; and that this general struck terror into all his enemies in this island; 
but the increasing distresses of the empire obliged Honorius to recall Victorinus, and 
all his troops, from the island.—There is no authority fur this circumstantial detail. 
Rutilius, in his journey in Italy about 416, merely takes occasion to compliment 
Victorinus on his former honours. In this friendly digression he says, that the ferox 
Britannus knew his virtues, whom he had governed so as to excite their attochment. 
lliner. 499, p. 14. cd. Amst. Whether he governed it under Theodosius or Honorius 
is not said. That he could have no command of troops is certain, because the vica- 
riua or governor was a civil officer. The act of his government, according to Ruti¬ 
lius, was not then a recent thing, but at some distance, because he adds another 
event, which, he says, lately happened, “ illustris nuper saerm comes additus aulie 
marking this honour as a recent event in 416, implies that the others were not re¬ 
cent; hence there is no reason to place him in Britain after 409. 

Du Bos, Hist.CriU p. 313, thinks, that the revolt of Armorica contributed more 
than any other event to establish la monarchic Fran^oisc in Gaol. Armorica com¬ 
prehended 6vc of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. On its struggles for liberty, see 
Du Bos, and 1 M.iscou, 433, 476; also 3 Gibbon, 375.—It had afterwards many 
unfavourable conflicts with the Francs. Greg. Tours, lib. iv. and v. Frceulphus, 
lib. ii. c. 33. 
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advantage of that calamity to molest them, could not have been 
subdued without a serious invasion. Even the exposed and infe¬ 
rior Armorica maintained a vigorous resistance. But the dismal 
aspect of the Roman state, during the fifth century, coincides 
with the absolute silence of authors to prove that the Romans 
forbore to invade the British independence. 

The majesty of the Capitol had departed; the world no longer 
crouched in submission before it; and even its own subjects are 
said to have rejoiced over its ruin. The Goths conquered Spain; 
a rebel arose from the tomb of Honorius; another general re- 
jjeated the treason of Stilicho; and the terrible Genseric embark¬ 
ed with his Vandals again-st Africa: even ^.tius was a subject 
of dubious fidelity. At the head of 60,000 barbarians he extorted 
the honours he enjoyed, maintained his connection with the Huns 
and Alaric, and had to withstand the Francs and Suevi. The 
son of Alaric besieged Narbonne, the Belgic provinces were 
invaded by the Burgundians, and the desolating Attila at last 
burst upon Gaul.® 

But whatever was the cause which induced Honorius to per¬ 
mit, or withheld his successors from molesting, the independence 
of Britain, it was an event which n»ight have been made l)cnefi- 
cial to every class of its inhabitants. The Romans had, in the 
beginning of their conquests in Britain, from motives of self-pre¬ 
servation, endeavoured to civilize it. When by their incentives, 
the national mind had been diverted from habits of warfare, to 
the enjoyments of luxury and the pursuits of commerce, the 
nativ'es shared in the prosperily, tJie vices, and the institutions of 
the governing empire. At the end of the fourth century, the 
evils of corrupted civilization, and of its invariable attendant, a 
weak, tyrannical and oppressive government, were dissolving in 
every part the decaying fabric of the Roman dominion. Its state 
at this period has been described to us by a contemporary, who 
though he writes with the antithesis without the genius of Seneca, 
yet was a man of sense and piety, and saw clearly and felt 
strongly the mischiefs which he laments, and the ruin to which 
they tended.'* He, after detailing the social vices of the Roman 
world at that time—its general selfishness, rivalry, envy, profli¬ 
gacy, avarice, sensuality, and malignant competitions, expatiates 
on one important fact, which deserves our peculiar notice, from 
its destructive hostility to the stability of the empire, as well as 
to the welfare of every individual. This was not merely the 
weight and repetition of the taxations imposed by the govern¬ 
ment, but still more the permitted and overwhelming oppressions 
of the authorized tax-gatherers, exceeding their authority, and 

See Gibbon, iii. p. 263-271, and 337—433. 

^ Tills WB8 Snlviiin, an ecclesiastic of Marseilles. It occurs in his treatise Do 
gubernatione Dei, whicli is published in the Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, toI. v. 
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converting their office into the means of the most arbitrary and 
ruinous oppressions. 

He says, “ In all the cities, municipia, and villages, there arc 
as many tyrants as there are officers of the govem- 
Ro^n ment; they devour the bowels of the citizens, and 
vinccs. widows and orphans; public burthens are made 

the means of private plunder; the collection of the 
national revenue is made the instrument of individual peculation; 
none arc safe from the devastations of these depopulating robbers. 
The j)ublic taxation is a continual destruction: the burthens, 
though severe, would be more tolerable, if borne by all equally 
and in common; but they are partially imposed and arbitrarily 
levied: hence many desert their farms and dwellings to escape 
the violence of the exactors; they seek exile to avoid punishment. 
Such an overwhelming and unceasing proscription hangs over 
them, that they desert their habitations, that they may not be 
tormented in them.”*^ 

Such were the evils under which the people of the Roman 
empire were groaning, from the conduct of the officers of the 
public revenue, who seem to have resembled Turkish pashas. 
The disastrous consequences to the empire itself are as forcibly 
delineated. 

“ From these oppressions many, and those not of obscure birth 
but of liberal education, fly to our national enemies; (that is, the 
barbaric nations pressing on the Roman empire) that they may 
not perish under the afflictions of legal prosecutions. And although 
the people to whom they retire difler in religion, language, and 
ruder manners, yet tliey prefer to sufler the inconveniences of 
dissimilar customs among barbarians, than ruinous injustice among 
Romans. They emigrate to the Goths, to the Bagaudaj, and other 
ruling barbarians, and do not repent the change.”^ 

This preference given by the Roman people to the protection 
of the barbaric government, to that under which they had been 
brought up, explains impressively the facility with which the Ger¬ 
man nations at this period overwhelmed the Roman empire. He 
mentions it repeatedly and emphatically. 

“ Thus the name of Roman citizen, once so valued and bought 
so dearly, is now spontaneously repudiated and shunned: it is 
esteemed not only useless but abominable. What can be a greater 
evidence of the iniquity of the Roman administration, than that 
so many both noble and honourable families, and to whom the 
Roman state ought to be the means of the highest honour and 
splendour, are driven to this extremity, that they will be no longer 
Romans.”* 

His next assertion is, that, if they did not emigrate to the 


« Sahian, p. 89, 91. 


t Ib. 90. 


r Ib. 
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barbaric nations, they became part of those affiliated robbera who 
were called Bagaudae.'* 

“ They who do not fly to the barbarians, become themselves 
barbarians. In this state is a large portion of Spain, and no small 
part of Gaul. Roman oppression makes all men no longer Romans. 
The Bagaudaj arc those who, plundered and maltreated by base 
and bloody judges, after they had been deprived of the right of 
Roman liberty, choose to lose the honours of the Roman name. 
We call them rebels and traitors, but we have compelled them to 
become criminal. By what other causes arc tliey made Bagaudae 
but by our iniquities; by the dishonesty of our judges; by the 
proscriptions and rapine of those who convert the public exactions 
into emoluments for themselves; who make llic appointed la.xations 
the means of their own plunder;—they fly to the public foe to 
avoid the tax-gatherer.”* 

He declares these feelings to have been universal. 

“ Hence there is but one wish among all the Romans, tliat they 
did not live subject to the Roman laws. There is one consenting 
prayer among the Roman population, that tliey might dwell under 
tlie barbarian government. Thus our brethren not only refuse to 
leave these nations for their own, but they fly from us to them. 
Can we then wonder that the Goths are not conquered by us, 
when the people would rather become Goths with them than 
Romans with us.”j 


*■ To Scanner’s note on (he fiagoudiB, Animad. Euseb. 343, we may add that 
Begat, in the Armciric, is a troop or crew. Lliu^rd Arcliaiol. i36. Bagach, in Irish, 
is warlike. Bagach, in Erse, is fighting. Bagad, in Welsh, is multitude. Uu Cange 
mentions (xyum, vagarc, and Bogucdim, Hebrew for rcbcllis. GIos. Med. Lat. i. p. 
433. Sec their history in Du Cange, ib. and Du Bos, p. 304, 

‘ Salv. p. 90, 91. 

j Ib. 93. I cannot dismiss this author without noticing the intimation he gives 
us of the moral benefit which the irruptions of the German barbaric tribes produecd 
at that period. The Vandiils furnish an instance, who, it is well known, invaded 
Spain, and from thence passed victoriously into Africa, where they established a king¬ 
dom ; they were otic of the weakest of the barbaric nations, yet they were led onwards 
to auccesECS that surprised the dismayed Romans. Though fierce and rude, they were 
remarkable for the chastity of their manners, at the very time when voluptuous pro¬ 
fligacy was prevailing in the Roman empire, and especially in its provinces in Africa. 
Salvian mentions the African depravity from his own observations in the strongest 
terms of reprehension. The almminations were general and incurable. He describes, 
as a specimen, Carthage, the Rome of Africa, which had its schools, philnsophers, 
gymnasia, churches, nobles, magistrates, and every establishment and advantage that 
distinguished a Roman great city. But he says he saw it full of the must dissolute 
luxury, and the foulest vices and debauchery in all its inhabitants, as well as of the 
most selfish tyranny and rapacity in the great and rich. It was even the fashion for 
the men to dress themselves as women, and to pass for such. In this stale of evil, the 
Vandals, like a torrent, overran the north of Africa, and settled themselves in Car- 
thage, and the other towns; ihcir speedy corruption was anticipated in a country so 
abandoned; but, to the astonishment of the empire, instead of degenerating into the 
universal depravity, they became its moral reformers. The luxuries and vices that 
surrounded them, excited their disgust and abhorrence. Their own native customs 
were so modest, that instead of imitating they despised and punished, with all their 
iKtco severity, the impurities they witnessed. They compelled all the prostitutes to 
marry, They made adultery a capital crime, and so sternly punished personal 
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These political evils, thus oppressively affecting the general 
population of the Roman empire, may satisfy us that the Britons, 
once become independent, armed, and victorious over their bar¬ 
baric invaders, would not court the return of the Roman yoke. 
Therefore every narration which states, that after their indepen¬ 
dence they offered unconditional submission to the Roman empire, 
cannot but excite our suspicion and disbelief. 

When we proceed to inquire into the events which followed 
the emancipation of Britain, the first question which naturally 
occurs to us is, what was the government which the natives sub¬ 
stituted to the imperial institutions. 

Britain, under the Romans, contained two municipia, nine 
colonias, ten civitates possessing the Latio jure, twelve stipendaria:, 
besides many other towns.*' It was usual with the Romans to 
partition their conquests into districts, called civitates. In Gaul, 
during the fifth century, there were one hundred and fifteen civi¬ 
tates ; each of these had its capital city, in which resided a senate, 
whose jurisdiction extended over all the pagi which composed 
the territory of the ci vitas.* Now if the seventeen provinces of 
Gaul had one hundred and fifteen civitates, the five provinces of 
Britain, which were as flourishing, might reasonably have had 
thirty-three, which is the number of the great towns enumerated 
by Richard. 

We are, therefore, to consider Britain, in the latter periods of 
the Roman residence, divided into thirty-three civitates, of which 
thirty were in England and Wales. The chief towns were:™ 


Municipia : 
Vcrolamium, 
Eboracum. 

Cdloniai: 
Londineium, 
Catnalodunum, 
Rhutupis, 
Thermic, 

Isca Secunda, 
Deva Gelica, 
Glevum, 
Lindum, 
Camboricum. 


Latio Jure donatce : 
Durnomagus, 

Catarraclon, 

Cambodunum, 

Coccium, 

Luguballia, 

Ptoroton, 1 
Victoria, vin Scotland. 
Theodosia, J 
Corinum, 

Sorbiodunum. 
Stipendariee : 

Yenta Silunim, 


debanchery, that a great moral change took place in all the provinces they conquered. 
He details these circumstances in his seventh book. He gives our Saxon ancestors 
the same character, “ feri sed casti,” fierce but chaste, and it seems to be manifest, 
that the superior cliaracter, virtue, mind, and general loveliness of the ladies of mo¬ 
dern Europe, have arisen from the barbaric tribes of ancient Germany, and from the 
revolution of manners, as well as of government, which they produced by their con¬ 
quest of the Roman empire. 

Richard, p. 111. Antiq. Celto-Scand. ' Du Bos, i. p. 3. 

Richard, ubi slip. For the modern names see Mr. Whitaker’s Manchester, 
vol. ii. 330-379. 
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StipendaricB : 
Venta Belgarum, 
Venta Icenorum, 
Segontium, 
Muridunum, 
Rag®, 
Cantiopolis, 


Stipendariee: 
Durinum, 
Isca, 

Bremenium, 

Vindonum, 

Durobrov®. 


In each of these principal towns, the offices of power and 
dignity belonging to each civitas, were made residentiary; the 
duumviri, senates, dccurions, curiae, and cdilcs. These civitates 
were arranged under five provinces, two of which were governed 
by consulares, and three by presides. Above these j)rovincial 
magistrates a vicarius extended his overruling authority, sub¬ 
ordinate only to a pra3torian prrofcct, with whom the emperor 
preserved an immediate communication." 

The vicarius and the provincial magistrates, or the consulares 
and presides, were foreigners. With such a jealous hand did 
Rome maintain her empire, that no native was suflered to enjoy, 
in any case, the provincial administration; nor could the provin¬ 
cial officers, or their children, marry with a native, or purchase 
territorial property, slaves, or houses.® On the other hand, the 
municipal officers of the civitates seem to have been natives. 

It was a point carefully guarded by law, that the officers of 
one civitas should not interfere with any other; hence the edict, 
that no duumviri should with impunity extend the power of their 
fasces, beyond ffic bounds of their own civitas.^ The dccurions 
served for the civitas of tlieir nativity; and it was ordered, if to 
avoid the office any withdrew to another civitas, that he should 
be made to serve in both.*! 

Wo may, therefore, conceive England and Wales, in the fifth 
century, divided into thirty independent civitates, governed by 
native officers originating from each civitas. The imjicrial ma¬ 
gistrates, whom Zositnus mentions that they deposed, were most 
likely the vicarius, the consulares, and the presides; and on their 
deposition, the island, as far as it was possessed by the Britons, 
would naturally divide into thirty independent republics; or, 
into as many separate republics as there were civitates. That 
this event did happen we have a sort of evidence in the circum¬ 
stance, that Honorius addressed his letters to the civitates of 
Britain. 

But in addition to these civil powers, the influence of the eccle¬ 
siastical, must be taken into consideration. In Gaul, therefore 
most probably in Britain, every civitas had a bishop,' and every 


" 2 Gibbon, 33-38. Notitia, s. 49. ° 2 Gibbon, p. 39. 

^ Cod. Theod. lib. sii. tit. i. a. 174. i Cod. Theod. lib. zii. tit. i. a. 13, 

' Du Bos, L p. 14. 

VOL. I. 
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province had a superior bishop, answerable to our metropoli¬ 
tans, though not distinguished with the title of archbishop. The 
bishops had some power, and from this enjoyed much considera¬ 
tion and credit in every district. The people in general were in 
two divisions, the free and the servile. 

Thus far the few facts left to us fairly extend. Independent 
Britain, after the year 410, contained many independent republics 
or civitates; each of these was governed by chief magistrates or 
duumviri, a senate, subordinate officers called decurions, an in¬ 
ferior senate called curiaj, with other necessary officers. The 
ecclesiastical concerns were regulated by a bishop in each, 
whose i)ower sometimes extended into lay concerns. 

But it is probable, that these tliirty independent civitates did 
not long continue in peace with each other. The degenerated 
civilization, bad financial system and oppressive government of 
the Romans, must have left evil habits and tendencies in the 
British population. Nor can we suppose that the natives of each 
ci\’itas would always be contented with the legal power of the 
offices to which they were called; quietly lay down the fasces 
at the end of the year, if duumviri ; or if senators, seek no more 
authority than belonged to their official acts; or if inferiors, 
aspire not unduly to an elevation of condition. The accidents 
of human life would not fail to involve disputes of jurisdiction 
between one civitas and others: and mankind are generally eager 
to determine their differences by force. Wc cannot doubt that 
no long interval would ensue, before civil discord pervaded the 
island, or that this would terminate in the predominance of mili¬ 
tary tyrants; because, in tliat most dreadful of all evils, civil 
fury, it is the sword which eventually prevails. 

The lamentations of Gildas concur with the obscure intima¬ 
tions of Nennius to prove, that a considerable part of 
Civil dis- interval between the emancipation of the island 
the island. arrival of the Saxons, was occupied in the con¬ 

tests of ambitious partisans. 

“ The country,” says Gildas, “ though weak against its foreign 
enemies, w'as brave and unconquerable in civil warfare. Kings 
were apj)ointcd, but not by God; they who were more cruel 
than the rest, attained to the high dignity.” 

With as little right or expediency, as they derived their power, 
they lost it. “ They were killed, not from any examination of 
justice, and men more ferocious still were elected in their place. 
If any happened to be more virtuous or mild than the rest, every 
degree of hatred and enmity was heaped upon them.”* The 
clergy partook of the contentions of the day. 

He renews this picture in his address to the British kings who 


’ Gildas, 8. 19. 
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had survived the Saxon invasion, and though his expressions are 
not elucidated by an historical detail, yet they are supported by 
the expression of St. Jerome, “Britain, a province fertile in 
tyrants,” and by the assertion of Procopius, that it remained a 
long time under its tyrants.' 

Here that agreement between Gildas and other writers occurs, 
which entitles him to belief; and if his other loose declamations 
about the devastation of the barbarians in Britain, and the appli¬ 
cation of the natives to iEtius for succour have any foundation, 
they must be referred to the period of those civil wars which suc¬ 
ceeded the Roman departure. We can conceive, that when the 
strength of the country was not directed to its protection, but 
was wasted in mutual conflicts, the hostilities of the Piets and 


Scots may have met with much success. Not opjjosed by the 
ffU'ce of the whole island, but by the local power of the particular 
civitas or district invaded, the enemies may in many parts, espe¬ 
cially of the northern districts, have defeated the opposition, and 
desolated the land of the northern boi’ders and the adjacent 
coasts. With equal success, from the same cause, the western 
shores may have been i)lundered by the Scots, and the southern 
by the Saxons. Some of the maritime states, abandoned by their 
more powerful countrymen, nuiy have sought the aid of ^Etius, 
as they afterwards accepted that of the Saxons; but either the 
account of Gildas is rhetorical exaggeration, or is applicable only 
to particular districts, and not to the whole island. 

These contests seem at last to have produced a great cluster of 


regal chiefs within the island. We hear of kings of „ ,. 

Devonshire, Cornwall, Kent, and Glastonbury; several 
kings of Cumbria, the kings of Deira and Bcrnicia, 
several contemporary kings of Wales, and others in the north 
and west of England, about the time of the Saxons." We find 
Malgocunc styled by Gildas, the dethroner of many tyrants; and 
Nennius mentions the Saxons to have fought, and Arthur to have 
marched, with the kings of the Britons.'' But this succession of 


tyrants is only known to us by casual intimation, and by the de¬ 
nunciations of Gildas. They appear in their rest of obscurity 
like the distant wood at the last refractions of the departed sun : 
wc behold only a dark mass of gloom, in which we can trace no 
shapes, and distinguish no individuals. 

In this period of the independence and civil warfare of Britain, 
one tyrant is said to have predominated over the rest, or at least 
in the southern part of the island, w’hoin Gildas calls Gurthriger- 
nus, and whom the Welsh triads and poets name Gwrthcyrn.'" 


‘ Procop. Hist Vnndal, lib. i. sed mansit ab eo tempore sub rve»rroie.—3 Jerom 
ad Ctea. Britannia provincia tcrtilia tyrannorum. 3 Gib. 277. 1 Maac. 516. 

" See Gildae, Ep. p, 10. Nennius, p. 105-107, 117, Taliesin, passim. Caradoc 
Llanc. ap. Usher, 460. LIy ward ben; Aneurin. 

'' Gildas, 12. Nennius, 114. 

*' It baa been already remarked, that tbc Vortigern of Jeffry seems to bo a 
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But Britain was not now in the state in which the Homans had 
found ifc Its towns were no longer barricadoed forests,* nor its 
houses wood cabins covered with straw,^ nor its inhabitants 
naked savages with painted bodies,* or clothed with skins.* It 
had been for above three centuries the seat of Roman civilization 
and luxury. Roman emperors had been born,’’ and others had 
reigned in it.' The natives had been ambitious to obtain, and 
hence had not only built houses, temples, courts, and market 
places, in their towns, but had adorned them with porticoes, gal¬ 
leries, baths, and saloons,^ and witli mosaic pavements, and emu¬ 
lated every Roman improvement. They had distinguished them¬ 
selves as legal advocates and orators,' and for their study of the 
Roman ])oets.' Their cities had been made images of Rome 
itself, and the natives had become Romans.* The description of 
Caerleon in Wales is applicable to many others in Britain.'* The 
ruins of Verulam, near St. Albans, exhibited analogous signs of 
splendour and luxury ;* and the numerous remains of habitations 

mixture of Gerontius and Gwrtheyrn. Nennius lias added some idle fables to his 
name ; yet {rives liim a gcnealo{ry. Mac Giiorthencu, M^Goitaul, M^GuitoIin, 
ap Glou, p. 113. The Saxon Elliciwerd, p. 833, calls him Wrtheyrn, w))ich corre¬ 
sponds with the name in the Welsh remains. 

* Cmsar, lib. v. c. 14. Tac. Vit. Agr. Strabo, lib. iv. J Diod. Sic. lib. v. c. 8. 

* Cesar, lib. r. Mela, lib. iii. c. 6. Pliny, Hist. lib. xxii.c. 1. 

' Cesar, lib. v. c. 14. 

As Constantine the Great; for such T consider to be the fair meaning of the 
orator's words addressed to him, speahing of Britannias, or the British Isles, “ Tu 
etiam nobiles, illic orienoo fecisti." Mr. Gibbon thinks this may refer to his ac¬ 
cession : but the other opinion is the most natural construction; and so the Ibrclgn 
editor thought when he added the marginal sole, “ Nam in Britannia ConstantinuB 
natus fuit.” 

<= Carausius, Constantinns Chlorus, the father of Constantine, and others. 

■* Tacit. Vit. Ag. c. 31. 

* Hence Juvenal's “ Gallia causidicos docuit liecunda Britannos,” Sat. 15. Gaul 
being their place of study. 

‘ So Martial intimates, “ Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus.” Ep. 

a Hence Gitdas says, “ Ita, ut non Britannia, sed Romania insula censcrctur,” c. 
V. p. 3. Ho adds, that all their coins were stamped with the image of the emperor, 
ibid. 

■> Giraldus has left this account of its remains in the twelfth century. “It was ele¬ 
gantly built by the Romans with brick walls. Many vestiges of its ancient splen- 
dour still remain, and stately palaces, which formerly, with the gilt tiles, disploycd 
the Roman grandeur. It was first built by the Roman nobility, and adorned with 
sumptuous edifices, with a lofty tower, curious hot baths, temples now in ruins, and 
theatres encompassed with stately walls, in part yet standing. The walls arc three 
miles in circumference, and within these, as well ns without, subterraneous build- 
ings are frequently met with; as aqueducts, vaults, hypocaosts, stoves,” &.c. Giral. 
Camb. Itin. Camb. p. 636. 

' One abbot of SL Albans, before the conquest, found great subterraneous pas¬ 
sages of the ancient city, Verulam, solidly arched and passing under the river, and 
tiles and stones, which he set apart fur tlie building of a church. Mat. Par. Vit. Ab. 
p. 40. The next abbot exploring farther, met with the foundation of a great palace, 
and remains of many buildings, with some manuscripts. He discovered several 
stone floors, with tiles and columns fit for the intended church; and pitchers and 
vessels made of earth, and neatly shaped as with a wheel; and also vessels of glass, 
containing the ashes of the dead. He also met with several dilapidated temples, 
subverted altars, idols, and various coins. Mat. Par. ibid. p. 41. 
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or towns built in the Roman fashion, which casual excavations 
are even yet every year, and sometimes every month, disclosing 
to our view, show that Britain, at the time of the Saxon invasion, 
had become a wealthy, civilized, and luxurious country^i These 
epithets, however, whenever used, are but comparative phrases, 
and their precise meaning varies in every age, from the dawn of 
Egyptian civility to our own bright day. Britain did not in the 
fifth century possess our present affluence and civilization, but 
those of a Roman province at that epoch. It had not our mind, 
or knowledge, or improvements, but it shared in all that Rome 
then j)ossesscd or valued. Gildas has been em])hatically queru¬ 
lous in painting the desolations which it had endured before his 
time—^the sixth century—from the Piets, the Irish, and the 
Saxons, and from its own civil fury; and yet, after all tlicse evils 
had occurred, he describes it as containing twenty-eight cities, 
and some well-fortified castles, and speaks of tlie country with 
metaphors, tliat seem intended to express both cultivation and 
abundance."' Bede, who lived two centuries after Gildas, docs 
not subtract from his description; but on the contrary adds 
“ nobilissirnis” to his cities, and “ innumcra” to his castles," which 
Nennius above a century later repeats.® 

If our knowledge of the moral slate of Britain at this period 
be taken from the vehement censures of Gildas, no country could 
be more worthless in its legal chieftains and religious directors, 
or in its general population. Ho says it had become a proverb, 
that the Britons were neither brave in war, nor iaithful in peace; 
that adverse to peace and truth, tliey were bold in crimes and 
falsehood; that evil was preferred to good, and impiety to reli¬ 
gion. That those who were most cruel were, though not right¬ 
fully, anointed kings; and were soon unjustly destroyed by 
others, fiercer than themselves. If any one discovered gentler 
manners or superior virtues, he became the more unpopular. 
Actions, pleasing or displeasing to the Deity, were held in 
equal estimation. It was not the laity only who were of this 
character; the clergy, he adds, who ought to have been an 
example to all, were addicted to intoxication, animosities, and 
(juarrcls." He aggravates the features of this revolting picture, 

i It is mentioned by the orator Eutneniua, that when the father ofConRlantine the 
Great rebuilt Autun, he wan chii-Hy furnished with workmen from Britain, “which 
abounded with the best builders.” Eum. Pan. 8. 

^ Gildas, c. 1. The fecundity of the harvests of Britain, and the innumerable muL 
tiludes of its cattle and sheep, had been extolled by the Roman encomiast of Con- 
stanline. Paneg. Const. And we read in Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xviii. c. 2, 
and ZosimUB, lib. iii. of corn being carried to Germany from Britain, by the Roman 
armies, ns if from their granary. Permission had been granted by Probus to plant 
vines and make wine in Britain. Serip. Aug. p. 942; and see Henry’s History 
vol. ii. p. 10&-112. re. j j, 

• Hist. Ecel. e. 1, p. 41. “ Nenn. 3 Gall. p. 98. 

° See his Erst tract de ezeidio Brit 
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in his subsequent addresses to the British kings, -whom he names, 
and for whom no epithet seems, in his opinion, to have been too 
severe: and to the clergy, on whom his vituperative powers of 
rhetoric and scripture-memory arc exerted with unceremonious 
profusion; accusing them, besides tlicir folly and impudence, of 
deceit, robbery, avarice, profligacy, gluttony, and almost every 
other vice:—“ even,” he adds, “ that I may speak tlie truth, of 
infidelity.”" lie is angry enough with the Saxons, whom he 
calls Ambrones, Furciferi, and Lupi, “ robbers, villains, and 
wolves;” but tliese arc forbearing metaphors, compared with the 
flow of Latin abuse which he pours first on all the British kings 
generally, and then especially on Constantine, “ the tyrannical cub 
of the lioness of Devonshire;” on the other “ lion’s whelp,” 
Aurelius Conan, “like the pard in colour and morals, though 
with a hoary head;” on Vortijier, “ the stujtid tyrant of South 
Wales, the bear-driver,” and what his words seem to imply, “the 
bear-baiter;” on (3uncglas, whose name he is pleased witli recol¬ 
lecting, implies the “ yellow bull-dog;” and on Maglocune, “ the 
dragon of the island,” the most powerful and “ the w'orst” of all.r 
But the very excess and coarseness of the invectives of Gildas, 
disi)lay such a cynicism of mind and atrabilious feeling in him¬ 
self, as not only to show that he jiartook of the disj)Ositions he 
reprehends, but also that he has so much exaggerated the actual 
truth, that w’e cannot disencumber it from his spleen, his malice, 
or his hyperboles. Bede has condescended to adoyrt a lew sen¬ 
tences from his inculpations; but Nennius has not coyiied them; 
nor has Marc the hermit, one of the last-known revisers of Nen¬ 
nius, inserted thcm.i Yet so many features of moral depravity 

" See his last declamation against the ecclesiastical order of Britain, of which he 
yet says, before he dico, lie soinctimcs wishes to be a member, “Ante mortem csee 
aliquiindiu participem opto." 

It is his epistola in which these expressions occur, with copious commentaries 
of the same tendency. 1 am rather inclined to think, that one of the passages 
against Maglocune, alludes to his having aided Mordred against the celebrated 
Arthur. “ Nonne in primus adolcscentne turn annis, Avdnculiijh kegkm cumfortit- 
simui prope modum militihtts, quorum vultus, non catulorum leonis in acie magno- 
pere dispares, visebantur, accrriinc, cn.se, hasta, igni oppresaisti.” Tlic chronology 
suits Arthur, and the king with his brave militibus, whose countenances in battle 
were not much unlike lion’s whelps, will sound like remarkable expressions, to those 
who cherish the romances on Arthur and his knights. 

1 Of the small history of the Britons, usually ascribed to Nennius, the Rev. W. 
Gunn has reoenUy (1819) published an edition from a MS. in the Vatican, that 
seems to be of the age of the tenth century, where it bears the nantic of Mark the 
Anchorite. “ Incipit Historia Brittonum edits ub anachoreta Marco ejusdem gentis 
seto Epo. p. 46.” “The original is on parchment, fairly written in double columns, 
and 6lls ten pages of a miscellaneous volume of the folio siie.” Gunn’s Pref. It once , 
belonged to Christina, the celebrated queen of Sweden. The two MSS. of this 
work in the British Museum, Vilel. A. 13 and Vespas. D. 31, have the name of Nen¬ 
nius as the author. So has the MS. of the Hengwrt library. The Bodleian MS. 
No. 3U16, now No. 163, makes Gildas its author. “A Gilda sapientc composila.” 
Of the new MS. Mr. Gunn justly says, “ It varies not as to genctai import from the 
copies already known. It differs from those edited by Gale and Bertram in certain 
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in the Roman empire at this period are described by Fabian, who 
witnessed and detailed them, that however unwilling we are to 
adopt the violent abuse and repulsive rhetoric of Gildas, there is 
too much reason to fear, that many of the deformities which his 
coarse daubing has distorted almost into incredibility, degraded 
the character and accelerated the downfall of our ancient 
British predecessors.' 

transponiliona of the subject; in the omission of two introductory prefaces; in not 
acknowledging the assistance of Samuel Bewly, the reputed master of Nennius; and 
in detaching the life of St. Tatriek from the body of the work, and placing it at the 
end." Pref xiiv. It is in fact the former work dislocated and curtailed. I think 
these alterations quite sufficient to account for Mark having put his own name to 
the transcript he so varied. The MS. makes one of its latest compulation of dates 
ill 946, and the 6llh year of Edmund the Anglo-Saion king, p. 45. But this year 
is afterwards protracted to 994, pp. 63 and SO. The dates of all the copies are 
inconsistent Mark by his date has varied that of Nennius, which in the MSS. used 
by Gale was 800, and in tlio Hengwrt MS. 796, and in c. xi. is made 876. This 
would imply that the chronicle had both earlier authors and rcvisals than Mark. 
Jeffry quotes Gildas frequently as a writer of some history which we have not; and 
ns this history of Nennius has had the name of Gildas prehxcd to it and bears so 
many marks of dislocated passages and changes of its date, I am tempted to think 
that it is an old chronicle revised and altered by several hands. Gildas may have 
made the 6ret sketch of part of it His work, Nennius in the ninth century may 
have abridged and carried on, and Mark in the next age have added his revisal. It 
is clear that the history of Nennius is not tlie whole work of Gildas to which Jeffry 
alludes, because it does not contain the incident to which he refers. It is tliereforo 
cither an extract or a different work, 
r See Salv. do Gub. 44, 5, 6, 7. 
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THE MANNERS OF THE SAXONS IN THEIR PAGAN STATE. 

CHAPTER I. 


The Character and Persona of the most ancient Saxons. 

We may now pause to consider the most prominent features 
of the Saxons before they established themselves in Britain. 

The Anglo-Saxons came to England from the Germanic con¬ 
tinent ; and above a century had elapsed from their first settle¬ 
ments before they received those improvements and changes 
which followed the introduction of the Christian system. These 
circumstances make it necessary to exhibit them as they were in 
their continental and pagan state, before they are delineated with 
the features, and in the dress of Christianity. 

It would be extremely desirable to give a complete portrait of 
our ancestors in their uncivilized state; but this is an cpocha in 
tlic history of the human mind which in former times seldom 
interested any one, and has not been faithfully detailed. Hence 
on this subject curiosity must submit to be disappointed. The 
converted Anglo-Saxon remembered the practices of his idola¬ 
trous ancestors with too much abhorrence, to record them for 
the notice of future ages; and as we have no Runic spells to call 
the pagan warrior from his grave, we can only see him in those 
imperfect sketches, which patient industry may collect from the 
passages scattered in the works, which time has spared. 

The character of the ancient Saxons displayed the qualities of 
fearless, active, and successful pirates. It is not merely the 
Spanish churchman Orosius,* who remarks them as dreadful for 
their courage and agility, but the Emperor Julian, who had lived 


* Orositii, lib. vii. c. 32. 
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among barbarians, and who had fought with some Saxon tribes, 
denotes them as distinguished amongst their neighbours for vehe¬ 
mence and valour.'’ Zosimus, their contemporary, expi-esses the 
general feeling of his age when he ranks them as superior to 
others in energy, strength, and warlike fortitude.' 

Their ferocious** qualities were nourished by the habit of indis¬ 
criminate depredation. It was from the cruelty and destructive¬ 
ness, as well as from the suddenness of their incursions, that they 
were dreaded more than any other people. Like the Danes and 
Norwegians, their successors and assailants, they desolated where 
they plundered with the sword and flame.* 

It was consistency in such men to be inattentive to danger. 
They launched their predatory vessels, and suflered the wind to 
blow them to any foreign coast, indifferent whether the re.sult 
was a depredation unresisted, or the deathful conflict. Such was 
their cupidity, or their brutal hardihood, that they often preferred 
embarking in the tempest which might shipwreck them, because 
at such a season their victims would be more unguarded. Their 
warfare did not originate from the more generous, or the more 
pardonable of man’s evil passions. It was the offspring of the 
basest. Their swords were not unsheathed by ambition or re¬ 
sentment. The love of plunder and of cruelty was their favourite 
habit; and hence they attacked, indifferently, every coast which 
they could reach.* 

Inland provinces were not protected from their invasion. 
From ignorance, necessity, or policy, they traversed the ocean 
in boats, framed of osiers, and covered with skins sewed to¬ 
gether ; and such was their skill or their prodigality of life, that 
in these they sported in the tempests of the German Ocean.6 

It is possible that men who had seen the vessels in which the 
Francs had escaped from the Pontus, and who had been twice in¬ 
structed by Imperial usurpers in the naval art, might have con¬ 
structed more important war ships, if ihcir judgnicnt had ap¬ 
proved. Although their isles, and their maritime provinces of 
Ditmarsia and Stormaria, were barren of wood, yet Holsatia 
abounded witli it; and if their defective land-carriage prevented 

Julian Imp. Orat. de laud. Const, p. IIG. 

Zosimus, lib. iii. p. 147, ed. Ox. 

Salvian says, ^ens Sazonum fera est. de Gub. Dei, lib. iv. V. Fortunatus calls 
them “aspera gens, vivens quasi more ferine,*' 0 Mag. Bib. 767; and Sidonius has 
the strong expression of “ omni hosli truculentior," lib. xiii. c. 7. Even in the 
eighth rentury the Saxons on the continent are described by Eginhard as ** nature 
feroces," p. 4. 

' Amm. Marccll. lib. zxviii. c. 3. 

* Amin. Marcell. lib. zxviii. c. 3, zxvii. c. 8. Sid. Apoll. 

s That this ocean was anciently dangerous from its tempests, Boniface, the self- 
devoted missionary of Germany, often states: pcriculosum cat navigantibus, p. 52. 
Germanic! tempestatibus maria undique quossantibus fatigati senis miserere, p. 59. 
vol. xvi. Bib. Mag. Patrum. 
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the frequency of this supply, the Elbe was at hand to float down 
inexhaustible stores from the immense forests of Germany. 

They may have preferred their light skills,'' from an experience 
of their superior utility. When their fatal incursions had incited 
the Romans to fortify and to garrison the frontier of Britain and 
Gaul, the Saxons directed their enmity against the inland regions. 
For their peculiar vessels no coast was too shallow, no river too 
small; they dared to ascend the streams for eighty or an hundred 
miles; and if other plunder invited, or danger pressed, they car¬ 
ried tJicir vessels from one river to another, and thus escaped 
with facility from the most superior foe.' 

Of the Saxons, an author of the fifth century says to a friend 
who was opposed to them, “ You see as many piratical leaders 
as you behold rowers, for they all command, obey, teach, and 
learn the art of pillage. Hence, after your greatest caution, still 
greater care is requisite. I’his enemy is fiercer than any other ; 
if you be unguarded, they attack; if prepared they elude you. 
They despise the opposing, and destroy the unwary ; if they pur¬ 
sue, they overtake; if they fly, they escape. Shipwrecks disci¬ 
pline them, not deter; they do not merely know, they are familiar 
with all the dangers of the sea; a tempest gives them security 
and success, for it divests the meditated land of the apprehension 
of a descent. In the midst of waves and threatening rocks they 
rejoice at their peril, because they hope to suq)rise.”J 

As their naval expeditions, though often wildly daring, were 
much governed by the policy of surprise, so their land incursions 
were sometimes conducted with all the craft of robbers. “ Dis¬ 
persed into many bodies,” says Zosimus, of one of their con¬ 
federates, “ they plundered by night, and when day appeared, 
they concealed themselves in the woods, feasting on the booty 
they had gained.”'‘ They are, however, seldom mentioned by 
the historians of the fourth and fifth centuries without some epi¬ 
thets which exj)rcss a superiority over other men in their achieve¬ 
ments or their courage. 

The forocity of the Saxon character would seem to suit bettor 
the dark and melancholy physiognomies of Asia and Africa, than 
the fair, pleasing, and blue-eyed countenances by which our an¬ 
cestors are described.' But though nature had supplied them 
with the germs of those amiable qualities which have V)Ccomc the 

■' On the Teasels of the Saxons, see Du Bos, Hist. Grit, do la Mon, de France, i. p. 
159.—Mioparu quasi minimus paro; idem et carubus. Est parva scapha ex vimine 
facta quiB contexts crudo enrio genus navigii prinbct. Isidorus Orig.lib. xix.c. 1. 

' See Du Bos, 149. 2 Gibbon, 534, i Sid, Apoll, Epist. vi. lib, 8. 

‘‘Zosimus, lib. iii. p. 149. This tribe whom he calls Qnadi, Marcellinus, lib. xvii, 
c. 8, more correctly names Chamavi. These robbers were destroyed by one Chariette, 
a Franc, who organized some corps on the same plan. 

' Sidon. Apoll. lib. viii. ep. 9. Bede, lib. ii. c. 1. The expressions applied by Taci¬ 
tus to all the German nations are, “ truces, ct cerulei oculi.” 
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n&tional character of their descendants, their direful customs, their 
acquired passions, and barbarous educations, perverted every 
good propensity. So ductile is the human capacity, that there 
is no colour, climate, or constitution, which governs the moral 
character so permanently as the good or evil habits and disci¬ 
pline to which it is subjected. An incident mentioned by Sym- 
machus shows that they had a pride of mind which could imt 
endure disgrace. He says that twenty-nine Saxons strsingled 
themselves to avoid being brought into a theatre for a gladiaU)rial 
show.™ 

Their persons were of the largest size. On the continent tliey 
were so proud of their forms and their descent, and so anxious 
to perpetuate them, that they were averse to marriages with 
other nations." Hence the colour of the hair of their males is 
mentioned as uniform. In the fourth centurj' they cut their hair 
so close to the skin, that the ap])carancc of the head was dimin¬ 
ished and tlic face enlarged." In the following ages, tlieir hair 
behind is mentioned as diffused upon their shoulders;*’ and an 
ancient Saxon law punished the man who seized another by the 
hair.i 

In their dress, their loose linen vests were adorned with trim¬ 
ming, woven in different colours.’’ Their external garment was 
the sagum, or cloak,' and tliey had shoes. Their females had 
gowns, and several ornaments for tlie arms, hands, and neck.* 

The Saxons who invaded Thuringia in the sixtli century, arc 
described by Witlichind as leaning on small shields, with long 
lances, and with great knives, or crooked swords, by their sides." 


Ep. nlvi. lib. 2. p. 90. 

” Mcginh. ib. ap. Lang. Script, Dan. tom. ii. p. 39. Wittichind. p. 5. Tucilua had 
expressed the same of all the German tribes. 

° Cujus vertices extimiia per oras 
Non contenta sons tencre morsus 
Arctat lamina margineni enmarum 
Et sic crinibns ad cutem recii-ia 
Decrescit capul, additurque vollus. 

Sid. Ap. 

f Wittichind, p. 5. i 1 Linden. Codex Legum, p. 474. 

' Paul. Warnefrid do Gent. Langob. lib. iv. c. 23, p. 838. Grot. ed. The vest is 
mentioned in the olil Saxon law, p. 474, and their idol, Crodus, had one.—Fabric. 
Hist. Sax. tom. i. p. 61. 

• Wittichind, p. 5; and see Lindenbrog Glosaary, Voc. Sagum, and Weiss. The 
curious may see a description of the dress of a Franc in the Monk of St. Gall’s life of 
Charlemagne, and of a L^ngobard in P. Warnefridus, lib. iv. c. 23. 

* One is called in the old Anglian law the Rhedo, to the stealing of which the 
same penalty was attached as to stealing six sows with pig. The mother, in the 
same law, might at her death leave to her son, land, slaves, and money; to her 
daughter, the ornaments of the neck ; id cst, mursnas (nteklaeei), nuseas, monilia 
{fiottura), insures (ear-rings), vestes, armillus (bracelets) vcl quicquid ornamenti pro- 
prii videbatur habuisse. 1 Lindcnb. p. 484. 

° Wittichind, p. 5. As Tacitus remarks that the Germans seldom had swords, 
and more generally javelins, there is some plausibility in the derivation of the Saxon 
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Fabricus, an author of the sixteenth century, saw in an ancient 
picture of a Saxon, a sword bent into a semilunar shape.'" He 
adds, that their shields were suspended by chains, that their 
horsemen used long iron sledge hammers,* and that their armour 
was heavy. I have not met with the documents from which he 
took these circumstances. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Goveriunent and Laws of the more ancient Saxons. 


^ It is said by Aristotle, that whoever lives voluntarily out of 
civil society must have a vicious disposition, or be an existence 
superior to man. But nature has endeavoured to preserve her 
noblest offspring from this dismal and flagitious independence. 
She has given us faculties which can only be used, and wants 
which can only be provided for in society. She has made the 
social union inseparable from our safety, our virtue, our pride, 
and our felicity. 

Government and laws must have been coeval with society, for 
they are essentially necessary to its continuance. A spacious 
edifice might as well be expected to last without cement or foun¬ 
dation, as a society to subsist without some regulations of indi¬ 
vidual will, and some acknowledged authority to enforce their 
observance. 

The Athenian philosopher has correctly traced the progress of 
our species towards political institutions. The connubial union is 
one of the most imperious and most acceptable laws of our frame. 
From^ thisy arose iamilies and relationships. Families enlarged 
into villages and towns, and an aggregation of these gave being 
to a state.** 

A fomily is naturally governed by its parents, and its ramifica- 
lions W the aged. The father, says Homer, is the legislator to 
his wife and children.^ Among most barbarous tribes, the aged 
ancestors have prescribed to the community the rules of mutual 


name from their aacha. or peculiar aworda. The Cimbri on the contrary had great 
and long- aworda ,according to Plutarch, in bia Life of Mariua. ^ ® 

’ Fabric, i. p. 66. 

I T*!F of Thor, according to the Northern Eddaa, waa a mallet. 

• Aristotlo s Politic, lib. i. c. 2, p. 380, cd. 1606. 

Ariatot. lib. i. c. 3, p. 381. Thia is one of Ariatotle’a moat valuable worka, and 
will repay with great profit a careful attention. 

* Cited by Ariatot, ibid. p. 379. 
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behaviour, and have adjudged disputes. As population lias multi- 

E lied, civilization advanced, and tlic sphere of human aclivityhas 
eon enlarged, more precise regulations, more decided subordina¬ 
tion, and more complicated governments became necessary, and 
have been established. 

That the Saxon societies, in their early stages, were governed 
by the aged, is very strikingly shown in the fact, that the words of 
their language which denote authority, also express age. When 
it states that Joseph was aiipointed ruler over Egypt, the tvonls 
arc, “pecce inco ealbpe ovep Gjypca lanb.”'* For (.’jesar. 
the emperor, we have “fapepap cha Jjeoch cyninja ylbepc.”' 
Here eldest is used as synonymous to greatest. A Ih itisli general 
is called an “ ealbopman.”' The l,atin term salrai>a, by which 
Bede exi»resscd the ruling Saxon chief of a district on the con¬ 
tinent, is rendered by his royal translator “ ealbopman.’** The 
phra.se of “ a certain ruler,” in St. Luke, is, in the Saxon 
gospel, “ piim ealbop.”** The contest between the disciples of 
Cdirist which should be the greatest, is cx])ressed in the Saxon, 
which should be the ylbepc.' The aged were the |)riniiiivc 
i hiefs and governors among the Saxons, and therefore the terms 
cxpres.sing age were used to denote dignity so habitually that they 
were retained in common phra.se, even after the custom of con¬ 
necting jiower with .semiority had Ikvomic obsolete. 

'J'he most ancient account of the Saxon government tm the 
continent exists in this short but expressive passage of Bede: 
*• Tlie ancient Saxons have no king, but many chiefs set over 
their jicople, who, when war presses, draw lots c(|ually ; and 
wliomsoever the cliaiice points out, they all follow as le.ader, and 
obev during the war. The war concluded, all the chiefs become 
airain f>f cipial power."■< 

That the continental Saxons in the eighth and preceding cen¬ 
turies were under an aristocracy of chieftains, an<l liad no kings 
hut in war; and that the war-kings who were then chosen laid 
aside their power when jicace was re-established, is attested by 


<1 flfncsiw, xlv. V. 8, in Tliwaitc’s Saxon Hrptntcuch. 

' So the pontifex is called yblepca iJjpceop, Orosius, lib. v. c. 4. 

f Sj,x. Cliron. " Siiiiili’s edition ofnede, p. 6"i4. 

Luke xviii. v. 18. So the highe.st seats in the synagogue are 
called cha ylbepcan peel, Luke .xx. 46. The Saxons had ylbepc 
pyplica for the chief workman, ylbepc piciiig for the chief of 
pirates, on peype ylbopc for a pilot, yelbepc on chain ypelaii 
plocce for prince of that evil flock. So Bede’s “ he who by the 
priority of seat seemed to be their chief,” lib. v. c. 13, is rendered by 
Alfred pe pep peclep ylbepc ec me chuhce cha he heopa 
ealbop beon pceolbe, p. 633. 

‘ Luke xxii. V. 24. 

i Bede Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 10, p. 193. 

VOL. I. 13 
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other ancient authorities.’' More recent historians have repeated 
the assertion.’ Ca.‘sar gives an account nearly similar, of the 
German magistrac.y in his tiinc.*" We may, therefore, safely infer, 
that when the Anglo-Saxons visited England, they came under 
war-kings. 'Phe reigns of Ilcngist, and the founders of the 
dynasties of the Of;tareliy, were so many periods of continued 
warfare, and their inntiediate posterity were assailed with hosti¬ 
lity from the natives almost peifielual. The Anglo-Saxons were 
under a necessity of eontinning their war-kings, until at length a 
permanent, though a limited monarchy, was e.stablished. Their 
chiefs, or witena, eontinned in their inlluenee and ])owcr. They 
clee.t<-d the king, tlnjugli they r ho.se him from the family of the 
deccas<}d sovereign; anil tlirdr consent in their gemot crnitiiuied 
to hi! necessary to the more important acts of his authority. 

'I’here were tour orders of men among the ancient Saxons: the 
JOtheling or nohle, the free man, the freed man, and the servile. 
The nobles were jc:dons of (heir race and rank. Nobles married 
nobles only, and the severest penalties jirohibited intrusions of one 
rank into the others." 

Of their law<. in their pag:m state, very little can he detailed 
from authority siilliciently .•incient. I'rom the uniformity of (heir 
jirineiples of legislation in continental Saxony and in Kngkmd, 
and in a siihsei|nent age, we m:iy infer, that ]tcenniary compensa¬ 
tion was their general mode of redressing personal nijnrii^s, and 
of punishing criminal olfences. This feature certainlv announces 
that the .sjiirit of legislation began to be understood, and that the 

The uriciciit Saxon poet eiayo, 

Qiirr nec nxc Aiit RtiUem riociiita uno 
lU HI* nulitito paritor ilrfi-nilrn-t iihii : 

Sill v:iriit» iliviMa tnoiliH pit bs oriinis hubetot, 

Quot p:i^oN, lot pciiu diiL’cH. Du C'ficnnc. 

Si niitrm iinivorHiilc brllum in/jruorrt, norb* cni omiU N olK iIirr oportral ad 

•diiiiiUNtraiHliiin irnituix iis brllum. ijno pmirto » r|iii) jurr nr |< i*r propria rontciitus 
potriildtr iivrbat. — Wiiiiiliirid, lib. i p, 7. Sn fbe Wiiim TiicoIihcc 

C*hroiiU'«»n on flir w*ur H|0. iMU'lmur drr Siue^rn dr rrdrn over d.il lunl iho 

SaMHCn. C mi dal hi* kririi iii dnl l.mt llio Si>!»tii liaddrn korrii n' \on 

dcii Iwt’IfTt ri l iiirii, dr wiih orr Kmimir dr uilr dr kneh iv.trdr. Tiid wan dr kricli 
bcrirlil \\art, fci wrri'ii dr Iwriirr jjrlirk, h * was dr** riiirn knnijjrs Hf-ilr iilh, iind 
wsfl dt 11 iiiicirron ^rtirk —Iiiiidi'itli. (iloss. KII7. m “ Twilvr I'idirliinf': go¬ 

verned ovrr llir land oftiir S.ixntit); and wiu nrvrr war arose in itiAl )jnd, liir S.ixona 
ohoiir onr iifllir Iwelvr to hr kingr while ibe war lasUcI: whtii the war was fiiii.-lKd 
thr twrUr lirr.imr nlikr ** 

* Kraii(7 Melrojtol lib. i. r. I, and llrlli Dtlhniar. p. ‘I.'U. FabriciuH llist. Sjx. i. 
p. lilt. Sa|filt:iriuH Hard. bO. 

Qiiuiii U'lUim nvifnii aiit iltatuni dr^rndil nut inTert, mn|ristraliin qiii co bcllo 
prvMiit 111 \itir mciNipir hiibrnnl iKibnlairm drlt^iinlur. In pjicr nulluo csl r(*ni- 
munis niiici»<lr.itti<i, red prinri^wn r.-rtomirn ntiiur piijorum inter huoh jus dicunt 
ronlmvcrsuMiptr trmuuut.— Dr fleM, lib \i. r. til. 

» M.piiiliiril, a 1.1111);. p. 10. Nntiardu*, lib, u. Hucbald Viu B. LcLuini, Act. 
Sanct Tcl. vi. p, aita, and WilUchind. 
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sword of punishment had l>ecn wrcstcd by the i»i»vcrnmcnt out of 
the hand of tlie vindictive individual. It also di.splays a state of 
society in which |n'o|H“riy was accumulatinsi. It is, however, a 
form of ptinislinioiit which is ada|it«‘ii to the lir.st epochas i>f civi¬ 
lization only; lK-c:mse as wctillh is more generally i>ossessed, 
pecuniary mulcts Ik-couic Icoal impunity. 

Tlicir M verity airaiusi adultery was per.sontd and sanguinarv. 
It'a woman became uiicliasie, she was com|H'lled to hang herself, 
lnT liod\- was burnt, 'tihl over lier ashes the a<lu)torer was e\e- 
ciiii’d. (tr cIm' a conijianv of lemalev wln|<pi’d lu'r from tlisiriet 
to disiri'-i. and. doidiii'.' her L’arnientx io the irinlle, they pierced 

bei' hodv with their Imnes. ’l’he_\ drote her, thus hi.Imo.h'oni 

tlieir h'thiialions; an<l wheresoever .'•In' went, new collections o| 
Women reiic‘\\ed the cruel punishment, till site e\piri'il.“ Tins 
(Ireaili'ul eii'toiu show^ that the savage eharai ter ol the nation was 
not 1-0111111011 to the males, l-'emale <-h:isiiiy is indeed a virtue 
as indispen-ahle as it is attractive; hut its |iro]ier guardians are 
the maternal eMimple and tuition, tlie coiisliiutional delicacy of 
the lemale mind, its native love o| honour, and the uncorrnpted 
voice and leeliii'j oi'soeu-i\. || it call he onlv maintaiiieil hy the 
hoii.irs o|‘a .’•'avoii puiii'hment. the nation is too harharous. or 
too contaminated to he heiiefited, hv the |ienalty. 

In their marriage' tln-v allowi-d a son to vv(‘d his tatlu'r's 
widow, and a hroili,-r hi' 'I'ter-in-law .t’ 

I'p'iii one of the laws ol' their i-oiilederates. ih<* Kri'ians, who 
Were anioiio tlie irihes that'cttled in rhiL'Iand. we learn that their 
rel|0|oiis e..tahlishnienl was proteeled hy jH-na|ties as terrihle as 
lho..e which oiiarded ih'-ir ehastiiv. •• \\ lioow-r breaks into a 
teiniile. and takes awav anv of the 'acred lhin'_'s. let him he. led 
to the 'ca. and in lie- 'and which thi- tide ii'iially e.ivi-r', let his 
e.ii-' he cut otf. l>-t him he ea'trated, and immolated to the gods 
who'c temjile' lie has v |o|ated."'i 


( II.M’TFJI in. 

Tlio Rehjrinn of till' Sa.xoiis in tlinir Pneiri .Stat«*. 

A r this happv j*eriod of the world, we < annot reflect on the 
idolatry of atK'ient tini'.-' without some aslonislniieiit at the tn- 
taliiatioii which Ini' so iiiveferatelv, in varioii.s rei;ions, cloudeal 

d«-«rritic« Uii«i in tiii Irltcr to KUit'lbald, Uie of McrcU« in 

Majr- HiW. }*atrum, lom, ]*. 5.'i. 

• Sax. Chron. Bcdc i. c. U7. p. Cl. ^ Lex. Frit, tp 1. Lindenb. p. 
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the human mind. We feel, indeed, that it is impossible to con¬ 
template the grand canopy of the universe; to descry the planets, 
moving in governed order; to find comets darting from system 
to system in an orbit of which a space almost incalculable is the 
diameter; to discover constellations beyond constellations in end¬ 
less multiplicity, and to have indications of the light of others 
whose full beam of splendour has not yet reached us; we feel it 
impossible to meditate on these innumerable theatres of existence, 
without feeling with awe, that this amazing magnificence of 
nature announces an Author tremendously great But it is very 
difficult to conceive how the lessons of the skies should have 
taught that localizing idolatry, which their transcendent gran¬ 
deur, and almost inflnitc extent, seem expressly calculated to 
destroy. 

The most ancient religions of the world appear to have been 
pure theism, with neither idols nor temples. These essential agents 
in the iKilitical mechanism of idolatry were unknown to the an¬ 
cient Fclasgians, from whom the Grecians chiefly sprung, and 
to the early Egyptians and Romans. The Jewish patriarchs had 
them not, and even our German ancestors, according to Tacitus, 
were without them. 

In every nation but the Jewish, a more gross system of super¬ 
stition was gradually established. 7'he Deity was dethroned by 
the symlxils which human fully selected as his representatives; 
the most ancient of these were the heavenly bodies, the most 
pardonable objects of erring adoration. But w-hen it w'as found 

K ossible to make superstition a profitable craft, then departed 
croes and kings were exalted into gods. Delirious fancy soon 
added others so profusely, that the air, the sea, the rivers, the 
woods, and the earth became so stocked with divinities, that it 
was easier, as an ancient sage remarked, to find a deity than a 
man. 

But if we meditate more profounilly on the subject, we may 
infer that [Milythcism and idolatry were but the eflects <»f the 
natural progress of the human mind towards knowledge, and in 
reasoning. They were erronecius deductions, but they were 
efforts at improyement. As the intellect became more exercised, 
and the sensibilities awakened; and as vice began to spread, the 
idea arose that the adored Supreme was st> great, aiul man so 
unworthy, that human beings, or concerns, could not be objects 
of his divine attention. Tlie theory of oiu- w’orld being consigned 
to inferior divinities more like our* imperfect selves, was a sug¬ 
gestion of infant philosophy attempting to reconcile their ix'rcejr- 
tion of tlie exalted majesty of the Wity with their feeling of the 
daily misconduct and follies of the human race. They would 
neither deny his cxi.stcnee, nor disltelicve his providence, nor 
could they live in comfort without believing them; and poly- 
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theism was patronized by the refining religious intellect as_a sup¬ 
position calculated to unite both these truths, and to satisfy the 
doubts of the scrupulous and inquisitive. At first they were but 
venerated as his ministers and delegates. But as new refine¬ 
ments or caprices arose, and especially after the custom of alle- 
•gorizitig natural phenomena prevailed, the fancied deities were 
multiplied, and connected with all the departments and agencies 
of nature. Hero-worship emerged from their belief of the soul’s 
immortality, and was in time added to that excess of posthu¬ 
mous gratitude and veneration, to which mankind are always 
prone. 

The use of idols w'as an attempt to sokee the mind, to excite 
the memory, interest the feelings, and fix the attention by a visi¬ 
ble image of the invisible Omnipresence. In all religious coun¬ 
tries they have been found to be efficacious for these purposes, 
ospccialfy with the less intellectual. But in all, both polytheism 
and idolatry tend at last to fix the mind almost exclusively on 
their own false imaginations, to deprave the reasoning faculty, to 
sn|)crsedc the adoration of the universal Parent, and to occasion 
tlic most deplorable superstitions and tyrannical persecutions. 
The continuing advance of the human mind then led to the abo¬ 
lition of both these fictitious sy.stems ns steadily as it originally 
suggested them. When onr Saxon ancestors had settled them¬ 
selves in England they used l>oth. They had many gods, and 
they %’cnerated their images; hut that the progress of their manly 
intellect was fast o|)crating to shake the attachment to the na¬ 
tional superstitions, w(j may infer from the candour with W’hich 
they listened to the first Christian missionaries, and from the 
rapidity with which they adopted the ('hristian faith. 

There is a l)cauty in the name appropriated by the Saxon and 
German nations to the Deity which is not equalled bv any other, 
except hi.s mf>st venerated Hebrew appellation. The Saxons 
called him God, which is literally. The Good ; the same word 
signifying l>oth the Deity and his most endearing quality. 

The peculiar system of the Anglo-Saxons is too inqwrfectly 
known to us, for its st.ages tt) l»c discriminated, or its progress 
detailed. It appears to have Ixjcn of a very mixed nature, and 
to have Ijcen so long in existence as to have attained a regular 
establishment and niu<‘h eeremf*nial |)omp. 

That when they settled in Britain they had idols, altars, tem¬ 
ples, and priests; that their temples were .surrounded witli enclo¬ 
sures; that they were profaned if lances were thrown into them; 
and that it was not lawful for a priest to bear arms, or to ride 
but on a mare; we learn from the un({ucstionablc authority of our 
venerable Bede.* 


Bede, lib. ii. c. 13. et 9; lib. iii. c. 8; lib. ii. c. 6. Pope Gregory 

13* 
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Some of the subjects of their adoration we find in their names 
for the days of the week. 


Sunday, or Sunnan bs{, is the 
Monday, or CDonan baej, is 
Tuesday, or Tipep bae^* is 
Wednesday, or Wobnep is 

Thursday, or Thunpep bae;, is 
Friday, or Fpije baeg, is 
Satur^y, or Secepnep be;, is 


Sun’s day. 
Moon’s day. 
Tiw’s day. 
Woden’s day. 
Thunie’s day. 
Friga’s day. 
Seterne’s day.^ 


Of the sun and moon wc can only state, that their sun was a 
female deity, and their moon was of the male sexof their Tiw, 
we know nothing but his name. Woden was the great ancestor 
from whom they deduced their genealogies. It has been already 
remarked, that the calculations from the Saxon ^digrecs place 
Woden in the third century,^ Of the Saxon Woden, his wife 
Frica, and of Thunr, or Thor, we know very little, and it would 
not M very profitable to detail all the reveries which have been 


mentions, that if their pagan temples were well-built, they might be 
used for Christian churches, lib. i. c. 30. Their name for idol was 
pig, and for altar pigbeb, the table or bed of the idol. The word 
pig also signifies war, and this may imply either that the idol was a 
warrior, or the god of war. 

^ 1 take tbe Saaoa namea of the daya of the week from the Cotton MS. Tiberioa 
A. 3. They may be alao found in the Saxon Guapela, p. 24 S. 72 M. 55 T. 48 W. 
49 Th. 38 F. 52 & As Thoii meana alao a mountain, liia name may have mmo 
oonnection with tbe aneient Eaatern cuatom of worahippinf on mountnina and hilla. 
Ha waa aalled the gtrf of thunder | henoe ia named Tbunpe. The word Tiiop acema 
to imply tlie mountain deity. 

* The aaine peculiarity uf gendera obtained in the ancient Northern language. 
Edda Semundi, p. 14. It ia curioua,lhat in the paaaageof an Arabian |>ciet, cited by 
Poooek, in not ad Carmen Tograi, p. 13, we meet with a female oon and maavuline 
moon. The diaiich ia, 

Nec nomen femininnm eoli dedecua, 

Nec maaeulinnm luna gloria. 

Tboa tbe Carihbeea think the moon a roan, and therefore make it maaeulinc, and 
call it Noneim. Breton'a Gram. Carabb. p. 20. So the Hindu Chandra, or moon, it 
a male deity. 2 A. R. 127. The prioata of Cerea called the moon Apia, and alao 
Taarua. Porph. de Ant Reg. 119. Caaaar mealiona, that the Germane worahipped 
the eon and moon, lib. vi. c. 19. In the Saxon Ireatiae on the vernal rquioox wo 
have their pecnliar gendera of Iheae bodiea diaplaytd. ■■ When the aon goelh at 
evening under thia earth, then ie the eerth’e breadth between na and the aun; ao 
that we bate not kn light till aAv riaea up at the other end." Of the moon it aaya, 
** elwaya ht turna Me ndge to the aun."—** The nunn bath no light but of the ann, 
and he ia of all atara theloweet.’'—Cotton MS. I'lh. A. iii. p. 63. 

* 1 Aaglo-Saxons, p. 202. I^rhaps hleolhop, the Saxoo for oracle, 
may have aome mferenoe to Thoji. ^leo means a shady place, or 
an asylum, ^leochop is literally Im retirement of Thoji. Ficochop 
cpFbc means tbe saying of an oncle. yicochoppcebe the place of 
•n omole. 
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published about them. The Odin, Frigg, or Frega, and Thor, 
of the Northmen, were obviously the same characters; though 
we may hesitate to ascribe to the Saxon deities the ap* 
paratus and mythology which the Northern scalds of subs^ 
qucnt ages have transmitted to us from Denmark, Iceland, and 
Norway. Woden was the predominant idol of the Saxon adora¬ 
tion, but we can state no more of him but so far as we describe 
tlic Odin of the Danes and Norwegians.* 

The names of two of the Anglo-Saxon goddesses have been 
transmitted to us by Bede. He mentions Kheoa, to whom they 
sacrificed in March, which, from her rites, received the appella¬ 
tion of Kheb-monach; and Eostrb, w'hose festivities w’cre cele¬ 
brated in April, which thence obtained the name of eoyepe- 
monach.' Her name is still retained to express the season of 
our great pascal solemnity: and thus the memory of one of the 
idols of our ancestors will lx: perpetuated as long as our language 
and country continue. Their name fur a goddess was gybena; 
and as the word is applied as a proijcr name instead of Vesta,* 
it is not unlikely that they had a peculiar divinity so called. 

The idol adored in Hcligland, one of the islands originally 
occupied by the Saxons, was FasETE, who was so celebrated 
that the place became known by his name; it was called 
Foyeceylanb. Teinjdes were there built to him, and the 
country was deemed so sacred, that none dared to touch any 

* Wilhoul imitBlinK those who liavo Ulcty TanciiHl lint there never wee an Odin, 
and that be in merely a mylliologieal pcraoiiaEO, Ihe name of a deity, we may re. 
mark, that the dale of Odin'a appearance in the North cannot be accurately aocer. 
tained. This dilEcuIly haa ariorn partly frotn Ihe oonrusion in which, from tlicir 
want of chrnnolo|;y, all llie incidenta of the North, anterior to tlie ei|[hlb century, 
are involved, and |wrlly from the wild and discordant ficliona of the scald*, who 
have clouded the history of Odin by their fantastic mylholoKy, The same obscurity 
attends the heroes of all countries wlio liave been deified afler death, and upon whose 
memory the poets have taken the trouble to scatter the weeds as well as tite flowers 
of their fiiiiey. The human existence of Odin appears to mo to be satiafscturily 
proved by two facts: Isl, The founders of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy dcducixl tlicir 
descent from Odin by i^ncslogie* in which the sneestors are distinctly mentioni-d 
up to him. These genealogies have the appearance of greater ntheiiticily by not 
bdng the servile copies of each other; they exhibit to n* diflerrnt individuals in the 
succesaive sUgea of the anceairy of each, and they claim diflerent children of Odin 
as the founders of the lines. These goneabif iea are also purely Anglo-Saxon. 3d, 
The other circunistance is, that the Northern chroniclers and scalds derive their 
heroes also from Odin by his diflerent children. Snorre, in bis Ynglinga Saga, 
gives a detailed history of Sweden regularly from him; and though the Northeroe 
cannot be suspreicd of having borrowed their genealogies from tiw Anglo-Saxons, 
yet they agree in some of tho children ascribed to Odin. This coincides between 
the genealogies preserved in their new country of men who left the North in the 
fifth anil sixth centurie*, and tim genealogies of the most cticbraled heroes whoaeted 
in the North daring tho subsequent ages, could not have arisen if there never had 
been an Odin who left such children. I have already exp re ss ed my opinion, that 
the Angln-Saxon genealogies lead os to the most prohabla date of Odin’s arrival in 
the North. • 

' Bede, De Tempnmm Ratieoe, in his works, voL ii. p, 61. 

' See Saxoo Diciioiuiry, voc. Ejbeiia. 
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animal which fed on it, nor to draw water from a fountain whicb 
flowed there, unless in awful 8ilenc& In the eighth centui^, 
Willebrord, a converted Anglo-Saxon, bom in Northumbria, 
who, under the auspices of his uncle Boniface, went missionarr 
to Friesland, endeavoured to destroy the siiMrstition, though 
Radbod, the fierce king of the island, devoted to a cruel death 
all who violated it. Willebrord, fearless of the consequences, 
baptized three men in the fountain, invoking the Trinity, and 
caused some cattle who were feeding there to be killed for the 
food of his companions. The surrounding pagans expected them 
to have been struck dead or insane.'* 

That the Angles had a goddess whom they called Hertha, or 
mother Earth, we learn from Tacitus. He says, that in an 
island in the ocean there was a grove, within which was a 
vehicle covered with a garment, which it was permitted to the 
priest alone to touch. The goddess was presumed to be within 
it, and was carried, by cows, with great veneration. Joy, fes¬ 
tivity, and hospitality were then universal. Wars and weapons 
were forgotten, and peace and quiet reigned, then only known, 
then only loved, until the priest returned the goddess to her tem¬ 
ple, satiated with mortal converse. The vehicle, the garment, 
and the goddess herself, were washed in a secret lake. Slaves 
ministered, who were afterwards drowned.* 

The Saxons dreaded an evil being, whom they named Paul 
some kind of female [Hiwer they called an clf, who is very fre¬ 
quently used as a complimentary simile to their ladies. Thus 
Judith is said to lx; elp pcinu, shining as an elf.** They also 
venerated stones, groves, and fountains.' The continental Saxons 
respected the lady Hera, a fancied bcinj?, who w'as believed to 
fly about in the air in the week after their Julc, or between our 
Cfhristrnas and Epiphany. Abundance was thought to follow 
her visit*" We may add that llildc, one of their terms for battle, 
seems to allude to a war-goddess of that name. 

^ Atcuini fita S. WitU'brArd in bin work*, p. 1438, or in SancL Hill. Col. vol. ri. 
p. 130, Charle* .Maricl conqiicrt-d Itariboil, and addud the i*liind to hi* dominion*, 
ibid. Stiinl Liudger, who diod in 80!1, doalroycd the temple* of Foeete. See hi* 
iifo bj Altftidu*, who wa* alive in 846, in Act Sjnet. Bolland. March, tom. iii. p. 
646. 

■ Tacit, do mor. German. 

J That Faul-might nut hurt, woe part of one of their esorciami. See Sax. Diet, 
voce Faul. 

^ So Judith, p. 31. 

' See Meginhard. Conrad Uaperg. Wilkin*, 83. Linden. Glo*a. 1473. 

* Uubclin ap. Meibom. Irroinaula. p. 13. We may add that Bede, in hi* com. 
mentary on Luke, menlion* demon* appearing to men a* femalea, and to women, ea 
men, w'hom, he aay*, llie Gaul* call Duaii, the preeumed origin of our word deuce. 
Hinemar, in 16 Bib. Mag. 561. But he doe* not aay that Iheae demon* were part 
of the Saxon paganiom. There were two per«on*ge* feared in the North, whom we 
may mention lierr, aa word* from their name* have bectime fiimiiiar to oureelm; 
one waa Ocbua Iluchu*, a magician and demon, the other wae Neocne, a oulign 
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That the Saxons had many idols, appears from several authors; 
Gregory, in the eighth century, addressing the old Saxons, ex* 
horts them to abandon their idols, whether of gold, silver, brass, 
stone, or any other kind." Hama, Flinnus, Siba, and Zernebogus, 
or die black, malevolent, ill-omened deity, are said to have occu¬ 
pied part of their superstitions, but we cannot be answerable for 
more than their names.® A Saxon Venus has been also men¬ 
tioned ; she is exhibited as standing naked in a car, with myrtle 
round her head, a lighted torch in her breast, and the fi^re of 
the world in her right hand. But this description implies too 
much refinement in its allusions, and the authority is not aecisive.i* 

The account of Crodus has stronger marks of authenticity; it 
seems to have been preserved in the Brunswick Chronicle, from 
which more recent historians have taken their descriptions. The 
figure of Crodus was that of an old man clothed in a white tunic, 
with a linen girdle, with floating ends. His head was uncovered: 
his right hand held a vessel, full of roses and other flowers, swim¬ 
ming in water; his left hand supported the wheel of a car; his 
naked feet stood on a rough scaly fish like a pcrch.s It was 
raised on a pedestal. It was found on the Mount Hercinius, in 
the fortress of Harsbourg, which was anciently called Satur- 
bourg,' or the fortified hill of Satur. Hence this was probably 
the idol of Satur, from whom our Saturday is named.* 

That tlic Saxons had the dismal custom of human sacrifices 
on some occasions cannot be doubted. Tacitus mentions it as a 
feature of all the German-s, that on certain days they oflered 
human victims to their chief deity. Sidonius attests, that on tlicir 
return from a depredation the Saxons immolated one-tenth of 
their captives, selected by lot* We have already mentioned, 

deity who f^oanted the waiera. If any periahed in whirlpoola, or by cramp, or 
bad awiimninf, he waa thought to bo aeiaM by Neocoa. Sicci waa auppoaed to espel 
him, and therefore atl who bathed threw aome little piocea of ateel in the water for 
that purpoae. Verel. Suio.Go(h. pi 13. It ia probable that we here aee the origin of 
hocua-piicua, and Old Nick. 

•> 16 Bib. Mae. lot. 

® Fabrieioa HiaL p. 63. Veratigan deacribea the idol Flynt aa the image of 
death in a sheet, holding a torch, and plaeod on a great flint-stone. He waa also 
reprcKnled as a man in a great cloak, with a lion on bia bead and shoulders, and 
carrying a torch. His flgnre waa aometimea more deformed with monstroos feet. 
It had a crown on its head. Mootf. Ant. Etp. c. 10. 

r tiyraldur says he read of this idol in Um Saxon histories. Worm. Mon. p. 19. 

1 Albinus Nor. Sax. HisL p. 70, and Fabriciua, p. 61. 

' Montfaoenn AnL Exp. e. 10. He sajrs, that at the entrance of this Ibrtraaa the 
plaoe was, in bis time, shown where this image stood. 

■ The dcaeription of Prorto, of the three-beaded Trigla of Porerilb with flee heads, 
a^ Sraolo with four; of Radegaat with a boll*a head in bia breast, and an eagle on 
bis head, mentioned ^ Montfaueon from Groaeer'a Hiaton of Luaatia, seem to fan 
more Oriental than Tentenie, and may hare come into Germany from the latter 
Sarmalian trifaea. 

' Tae. De Moribna Germ. Sid. ApelL ep. ei. lib. 8. Herodolas my of tho 
8cylhisn% the preanmed aneastore of the Saxona, that they aaerifioed to Mara erery 
hundredth man of their priaonen. Mclp. 
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that for sacrilege the ofiender was sacrificed to the god whose 
temple he hacT violated; and Ennodius states of the Saxons, 
Heruli, and Francs, that th^ were believed to appease their 
deities with human blood." But whether human sacrifices were 
an established part of their superstitious ritual, or whether they 
were but an occasional immolation of captives or criminals^ 
cannot be decided. Nor is the distinction material.’' 

Of the rights of the Anglo-Saxons we cannot learn many par¬ 
ticulars. In the month of February they offered cakes to their 
deities, which occasioned the month to be called Sol monaeh. 
September, from its religious ceremonies, was denominated Halij 
monaeh, the holy month. November, was marked, as the month 
of sacrifices, Bloe monaeh, because at this period they devoted 
to their gf^s the cattle that they slew.*' As it was their custom 
to use during the winter salted or dried meat, perhaps November, 
or Bloe monaeh, was the period when the winter provision was 
prepared and consecrated. 

Their celebrated festival of Deol, Jule, or Yule, which occurred 
at the period of our C'hristmas, was a combination of religion and 
conviviality. December was called eppa Lreola, or before the 
Deol. Januaiy was epcepa Deola, or after it. As one of the 
Saxon names for Christmas day was Deola, or Deohol bej, it 
is likely that this was the time when the festival commenced. 
Tliis day was the first of their year; and as Bede derives it from 
the turning of the sun, and the days beginning then to lengthen,* 
as it was also called mother night, and their sun was worshiped 
as a female, 1 suspect that this was a festival dedicated to the 
sun. 

But the Saxon idol, whose celebrity on the continent was the 
most eminent, was Irminsula.' 

" Ennodius in Mif. Bib. Pol. 15, p. 306. 

’ or Ihe human sacrifleot of the Norlhmcn we have more expresa leatimony. 
Dilhmar apud Sleph. 93, says, that in Scland, in January, they alew ninety-nine 
men, and aa many horses, di^s, and cocks, to appease their deities. Snorre men. 
lions a hing_of Sweden who immolated nine of his sons to Odin, to cditain an eaten, 
man of life, i. p. 34. He also stales the Swedes sacrificed one of their sovereijrns to 
iMin, too^ain plenty, ila p. 56. When the famine began, oxen were offered op; in 
the following autumn they proceeded to human victims, and at last destroyed their 
king. Dodo Quint, says, they slew eatlle and men in honour of Thor. For other 
instaneea of human aacriflees in the North, see Herv. Saga, 97; Are Frode, 63,145; 
Kriatni 8a^, 93. 

* Bede, De Tomporum Rationc, p. 81. See a good description of a Danish aa. 
cri6ce in Snorre. Sega Hak. Ond. e. 16. 

■ Bede, de Temporum Ralione. I see that ^yl f unne once occurs 
in a hymn, “ Let the sun shine.” See Diet. Voc. Gyl. They wte 
desire to see the opinions which have been given of the derivatioa of 
the Ireot will be assisted by Hickes, Dissert. Ep. p. 212, dec. 

*_The most eompieta aecoont of this idol is in the Irminsola Baxonica, by Henir 
Meibomius. It ia is the third volume of his Ronim Germaii. Hiat pablUied by the 
two MoibomiL ' 
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The name of this venerated idol has been spelt with varying 
orthography. The Saxon Chronicle, published at Mentx in 1492, 
calls it Armensula, which accords with the pronunciation of 
modern Saxony. The appellation adhered to by Meibomius, the 
most elaborate investigator of this curious object of Saxon idola^ 
try, is Irminsula.* 

It stood at Eresberg, on the Dimele.* This place the Saxon 
Chronicle above mentioned calls Marsburg. The Rhyming 
Chronicle of the thirteenth century writes it Mersberg, which is 
the modern name.^ 

Its temple was spacious, elaborate, and magnificent. The 
image was raised u|)on a marble column.' 

The predominant figure was an armed warrior. Its right hand 
held a banner, in which a red rose was conspicuous; its left pre¬ 
sented a balance. The crest of its helmet was a cock; on its 
breast was engraven a bear, and the shield depending from its 
shoulders exhibited a lion in a field full of flowers.'* The expres¬ 
sions of Adam of Bremen seem to intimate that it was of wood, 
and that the place where it stood had no roof. It was the largest 
idol of all Saxony, and according to llolwinck, a writer of the 
fifteenth century, whose authorities are not known to us, though 
the warlike image was the principal figure, three others were 
about it.* From the Chronicle called the Vernacular ('hronicle, 
we learn that the (»thcr Saxon temples had pictures of the Irmin- 
sula.* 

Priests of both sexes attended the temple. The women ap¬ 
plied themselves to divination and fortune-telling; the men sacri¬ 
ficed, and often intermeddled with }ioliti<'nl aflairs, as their sanc¬ 
tion was thought to insure sweess. 

The priests of the Irniinsula at Eresberg ap|iointed the gow 
graven, the governors of the districts of continental Saxony. 
They also named the judges, who annually (hicided the j»ro- 
vineial disputes. There were sixteen of these judges, the eldest, 
and therefore the chief, was called (>ravius; the youngest, Fro- 
no, or attendant: the rest were Freyerichtcr, or free judges. 
They had juriwliction over seventy-two families. Twice a year, in 
April and October, the Gravins and th«* Fruno went t«» Ercslxirg, 
and there made u placatory oflering of two wax lights and nine 
pieces of money. If any tif the judges died in the year, the 
event was notified to the priests, who out of the seventy-two 
families chose a substitute. In the o|x:n air, before the door of 

• Meibom, p. 6. It has been calleH Irminanlua, Irminaal, Irmindaul, Erminaul, 
Hcriii«n«tQl, fformeoatil, HcrinoKucI, liermeotolp and Adurmenval, ibid. 

• I wa. e. ii. p.6. a Ibid. p. 7. • Ibid. e. iii. p. 6 

« IlMd. p. 9. •pie partieular deaeriptiona of this id<J are all taken from the Saxon 
Cnronirte printed at Mentx. 

• Meiboia, e. iik p. 9. 


' Ibid. 
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the person appointed, his election was seven times announced to 
the people in a loud voice, and this was his inauguration. 

In the hour of battle, the priests took their favourite image from 
ite column, and carried it to the held. After the conflict, cap» 
tives, and the cowardly of their own army, were immolated to 
the idol.* Mcibotnius states two stanzas of an ancient song, iA 
which the son of a Saxon king, who had lost a battle, complains 
that he was delivered to the priest to be sacrificed.** He adds, 
that, according to some writers, the ancient Saxons, and chiefly 
their military, on certain solemn days, clothed in armour, and 
brandishing iron cestus, rode round the idol, and, sometimes dis¬ 
mounting to kneel before it, bow'ed down and murmured out their 
pr^ers for help and victory.'* 

To whom this great image was erected, is a question full of 
uncertainty. Because Ep(j.7i6 approached the sound of Irminsul, 
and Apric that of Eresberg, it has been referred to Mars and Mer- 
curyv* Some considered it a memorial of the celebrated Armi- 
nius;** and one has laboured to prove that it was an hieroglyphical 
effigy, intended for no deity in particular.* 

In 772, this venerated object of Saxon superstition was thrown 
down and broken, and its fame destroyed by Charlemagne. For 
three days the work of demolition was carried on by one part of 
the army, while the other remained under arms. Its immense 
wealth and precious vessels were distributed to the conquerors, 
or devoted to pious uses.™ i 


I Meib. e. iii. p. 10. Taeiiui mentiona (generally of the Cierman^ that they 


detached their 'i^la and bannera from tlicir aacred grorca, and carried them to 
the field of battle. Germ. a. 7. 

* The Tcraea are: 

Sol ich nnn in Gotlea fronen hende 
In iiicincn alter bealrn tagen 
Geben werden, ond aterben ao elendc 
Daa mats ich wol hochlich klagcn. 

Wen mir daa glucke fuget liette 
Dea atreitea cinen gulcn ende, 

Oorffte ich nielit Icialcn dicac wette 
Netsen mil blot die hire wcndc. 

Meibom, p. 10. 

* Meibom, p. II. 1 Ibid. c. v. p. II. 

* TTie namea to this anppoaition are very respectable. 

' Joannes Goropiaa Bcecaoiua ia the person whose reveries are given at length in 
Meibomins, 13-17. We may aiiggeat aa a new opinion, that Hcrmanaul literally ei- 
preaoea cither, ■* 77 m Pillar of tlie Lord the Moon, nr the Lord Man,” whom the 
Germans, aecording to Tacitus, revered. At the moon was a male deity, Mannua 
and the moon may have been the same person. From the inacription mentioned 
below, it was clearly their war god. 77m similarity between Irmin and ttftmi may 
have led Taeitua to mention that the Germans chiefly wortliipped Mercury, a. 9. 

* Meibom, p, .10. Tiie image is aaid to have been long preserved in the monas- 
leiT el Corbey. It then bore this inacription : “ Formerly I was the leader and 
fod efthe Seaona. The people of war adoicd me. The nation who worshipped me 
-1 the 6eld of battle.” Ibid. 
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The fate of the column of the image after its eversion may be 
noticed." It was thrown into a wagon, and buried on the Weser, 
in a place where Corbey afterwards stood. It was found again 
in the reign after Charlemagne, and was transported beyond Uie 
Weser. The Saxons attempting to rescue it, a battle ensued on the 
ipot, which was aflerwards called Armensula, from the incident 
The Saxons were repulsed, and, to prevent further chances, the 
column was hastily tnrown into the Inner. A church being after¬ 
wards built in the vicinity, at Hillcsheim, it was conveyea into it 
after much religious lustration, and placed in the choir, where it 
long served to hold their lights at their festivals.* For many 
ages it remained neglected and forgotten, till at length Mcibomiiis 
saw it, and a canon of the church, friendly to his studies, had its 
rust and discoloration taken off.i* 

Idolatrous nations arc eminently superstitious. The proneness 
of mankind to search into futurity attempts its gratification, in 
the eras of ignorance, by the fallacious use of auguries, lots, and 
omens. 

All the German nation were addicted to these absurdities, and 
the account which Tacitus relates of them generally is applied by 
Mcginhard to the ancient Saxons. They were infatuated to be¬ 
lieve that the voices and flights of birds were interpreters of the 
Divine will. Horses were supposed to neigh from celestial inspira¬ 
tion, and they decided their public deliberations by the wisdom of 
lots. They cut a small branch of a fruit-tree into twigs, marked 
them, and scattered them at random on a white vest The priest, 
if it were a public council, or the father, at a private consultation, 
prayed, gaxed at heaven, drew each three times, and interpreted 
according to the mark previcnisly impressed. If the omen were 
adverse, the council was deferred.' 

To explore the fate of an impending battle, they selected a 
captive of the nation opposing, and appointed a chosen Saxon to 


■It WM about eleven teet lonff, and the eireomreiwioe of the baae was abeat 
twelve eubiit. The base was of rude stone, or of gravel.stane. The column was 
marble, of a light red eotour. Its bells were of wichalchos; the upper and lower 
gilt, end also the one ^wcen these and the crown, which is also gill, as is iIm upper 
circle ineumbent on it, whieh haa three lieroie veraes. The wnme work was sur- 
rounded with iron rails, denlaled to preserve it from injurv. Meibom, p. 31. He 
has riven a plate of it 
* Meibom, p. 19. and p. 31. 

r Ibid. 1 ^ 19. Our ancient Irmin.slreet has been laid/ conjectured to have been 
derived from the name of this idol. If so, the inference would t« .reasonable that 
it eras worshipped also in England. 

^ Tacit de morib. Germ, and Meginhsrd, p. 39; and see Bede, p. 144,147. In 
tlw law of the Friaisna there is a curioos order of dctcimining 1^ lot, with twigs, 
f “^‘7 ^ * homicide, when it occurred in n pupnfw tumulL See it in 
Lindcob. i. p. 496. Alfred, in bis version of Beds, sa/s, che# hiucon mib 
canum, the/ east Iota with twigs, p. 634, 
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fight with him. They judged of their future victory or defeat by 
the inue of this duel' 

The notion which from Chaldea pervaded both East and West, 
that the celestial luminaries influenced the fortunes of mankind, 
operated powerfully on the Saxon mind. Affairs were thought 
to be undertaken with better chance on peculiar days, and the 
full or new moon was the indication of the auspicious season.* 
Magic, the favourite delusion of ignorant man, the invention of 
his malignity, or the resort of his imbecility, prevailed among the 
Anglo-Saxons. Even one of their kings chose to meet the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries in the open air, because he fancied that magical 
arts had peculiar power within a house.* 

Of the speculative principles of the Anglo-Saxon Paganism we 
have no written evidence. But of the rdigion of the Northmen, 
which prevailed in or near the parts which the Angles and Saxons 
inhabited about the Elbe, and was the religion of the Northmen 
colonies of England, we have sufficient documents remaining. 
In these we probably contemplate the substance of the faith of 
our forefathers. In some re-spccts the polytheism of the north 
was one of the most rational forms of its erroneous theory; and, 
though inferior in taste and imagination, displays on the whole a 
vigour and an improvement of mind beyond the classical my¬ 
thology. The Edda, though wilder, has better theology than 
much of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

It is remarkable, that tne Northmen venerated three principal 
supreme deities connected with each other by relationship. Odin, 
whom they called All-father, or the Universal Parent; Freya, his 
wife; and their son Thor. Idols of these three were placed in 
their celebrated temple at Upsal.“ Of these the Danes, like the 
Anglo-Saxons, paid the highest honour to Odin; tlie Norwegians 
ana Icelanders to Thor; and the Swedes to Freya.^ 

In the system of the Ntirthinen’s religion, we sec the great prin¬ 
ciples of the ancient theism, mingled with the additions of alle- 

C , polytheism, and idolatry. Odin’s first name is the All-father, 
gh many others were subjoined to this in the process of time. 
He is described in the Edda as the First of the Gods : “ He lives 
for ever: he governs all his kingdom, both the small parts and 
the great: he made heaven, and the earth, and the air: he made 
man, and gave liim a ^irit which shall live even after the body 
shall have vanished. Then the just and the well-deserving shall 
dwell with him in a place called Gimie; but bad men shall go to 
Hela.*’* In other parts it adds: ** When the All-father sits on 

' Metinbard, p. 39. ■ IbM. ‘ Bedi>, i. c. 35, p. 61. ■ Ad. Brem. 

* MaiMl. Nort. Anlbi. ml. i. p. 97. So in die Edda, Gangler it repreaeated aa be- 
heUinf tbree ibraoca, eaeh abom die olber. Tbe loweal waa called the lofty one; 
the aecond hit equal: the hi(bett area named ■■ die Ihird.” SnppL Nor. Anl. eol. U. 

* B Ma, Hiat. Prim. p. 383. See tbe twelve namea eiven to Odin, p. 385, and 46, 
in p 305, 
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his supreme throne, he surveys vinth his eyes all the world and 
the manners of all men.”* " Odin is the first and the most an> 
cient: he governs all things; and though the rest of the gods are 
powerful, yet they serve him as children their father. He is 
galled All-father, tecause he is the father of all the gods.”' Thor 
IS represented as the son of Odin and Freya, ana the earth is 
called Odin’s daughter." 

They had some remarkable traditions preserved in their an¬ 
cient Voluspo. One, that the earth and heavens were preceded 
by a State of non-entity." Another, that at a destined period the 
earth and all the universe would bo destroyed by fire. This 
catastrophe was connected with a being, that was to direct it, 
whom they called Surtur,or the black one.*’ Till this day Loke, 

■ Eddt, HiaL SexL p. 292. J Edda, HiaL Duod. p. 305. > Edda, p.29a. 

* The worda of the Voluapa are : ** At the bwinoini' of time there was nothing ; 
neither land, nor sea, nor foundations below. ’The earth was nowhere to be fimnd: 
nor the heaven above. Thera was an infinite abvsa, and crass nowhere." Edda. 
Hist. Prim. p. 284. 

■> The Edda thus describes him: " First of all was Muspella-heim. It is 
lucid, glowing, and impervious to atrangcra. There Surtur rules, and aita in 
the extremity of the earth. He holds a flaming aword, and will come at the 
end of the world and conquer all the gods and bum the unwise.” Edda, p. 
286. The moet ancient and oracular Voluapa thna apeaka of ^ia period 

The giant Hrymr rides from the east 
The sea awe! fa 

The serpent that surrounds the world 
Turns himself with gigantic might. 

The snake moves the seaa 
The eagle clamours; 

It tears the dead with its beak. 

The ship of nails is loosened. 

It floats from the East 
The sons of Mtiepell come 
Along the deep: 

Loke governs them. 

The raging people press im. 

What occurs among the gods! 

What among the Elfi! 

The world of the giants resound& 

The gods are in tlm council. 

The dwarfk groan 
Before their stone doors. 

They knew the patlw of the racks. 

Do you know wtet is happening! 

Surtnr is coming firom the sonth 
With Fire, his companion. 

Like the sun shines his sword: 

TJe sword of the gods of slaughter. 

rocks threaten deatnietioii. 

The g i a ni esse a an wandering. 
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their principle of evil, tvas to remain in the cave and chains of 
iron to which he was consigned.* A new world is to emerge at 
this period; the good will Iw happy.* The gods will sit in judg¬ 
ment, and the wicked will be condemned to a dreary habitation.* 
The Edda ends with another description of this final period, 
which presents it to us in a more detailed shape. ’ 

Men tread the path of Hela. 

The heavens are cleft aaunder. 

Then to Hlina 

Will come a second grief, 

When Odin goes forth 
To battle with the wolf. 

And the slayer of Bela; 

The fair one with Surtur, 

Then will fall. 

The husband of Freya. 

The Voluspa then mentions that Vidar, a son of Odin, will revenge hie father's 
death on the wolf; and that Thor will kill.the great serpent. It adds: 

All mankind 

Will disappear ftom the world— 

The snn darkens; 

The sea overwhelms the earth; 

The peaceful stars 
Vanish from the sky. 

Fire rages 

To the end of the age. 

The ascending flame 
Plays on the heavens. 

Bee the original, ap. Bartholin, ir90-d95. 

' Edda, p. 347. 

* The Voluspa thus describes it;— 

Then will be seen again 
A green world come up 
Out of the sea. 

The waters will glide; 

The eagle flies. 

And takes the fish in the mountains. 

The gods will meet 
In the fields of Ida, 

And there discourse 
On the desolated abode; 

-And there will discnse 

Great conferences 

And the ancient words of Odin. 

Voluspa, ib. p. 590,397. 
The hall will then ho seen to eland 
fairer than the sun. 

Covered with gold 
laGimli. 
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•• Snow will riuh frani all quartan of tin world. Three wintera without a 
auDimer will he followed by three othere, aud then wan will perrade the 
whole world. BtrUher, father, eon, will periifo by each ojfoer’a ^nda The 
wolf will devour the aun; another, the moon. The atan will foil from heaven. 
The earth tremblea Moualaiiia and treea are tom up. The aea ruahe^et 
the earth. H idgard the great aerpent haatons over it The chip made rf the 
•naila of dead men floats. The giant Hrymer iu ita pilot. The wolf Fenra 
opens his enormous mouth; the lower >w touching the earth j the n[TOr, the 
faeavena The serpent breathes poison over heaven, and the sons of Muepell 
ride forward: Surtur leads them. Before him, behind him, a glowmg fire 
apreada His sword ndistes like the aun. From their courre the iram of 
heaven is broken. They move towards a plain, and Feoris and Midn^ 
follow. There Loke and Hrymer meet them with all the infernal genii. TTie 


There the just people will dwell. 

And for endless days 
Enjoy pleasure. 

The powerful one will then come 

For the divine judgment 

The strong one from the realms above. 

Who governs all thinga 
He brings the sentence. 

And determines the caosea 
He appoinis the sacred destinies 
Which will be fulfilled. 

Then will come the dim 
And flying dragon; 

The fierce serpent from below 
The mountains of Nida, 

He floats on his wings; 

He hovers over the plain; 

Nldhoggr, over the dead. 

Now the earth shall be swallowed up. 

A ball will be seen to stand, 

FVr from the sun. 

In Nasttondo. 

Its doors behold the north, 

PoiRMiMlmps distil 
Within from its windowa 
The abode is woven round 
With serpent thorna 

There, over rapid riven. 

Will be seen to go 
The perjured 
And the a.aaaaains; 

And they who pull the ear 
Of another's wife. 

Nidhoggr will there gnaw 
The bodies of the dead. 

The wolf will tear them. 

Knowest thou wliat is coming 1 

Voluspa, ap Barth, n. 9110-601. 

The same events are menliooed in the Vailhrndniaaml, Edd. Seaa p. iiO-n. 

14* 
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boiti at the eone of Muepell glitter roand. Heimdal aounda reheineDtlv faia 
tremendoua trampet to awaken the goda. Odin conaulta. The aah Ymraail 
tremblea. Evm thing in heaven and earth ia in fear. The goda and neroee 
arm. Odin, wito hia golden helmet, movea minat Fenria Thor aamila 
Hidnrd. Frey falla bwten down by Surtnr. The dog Ganner attacka Tyr, 
and Wh periafa. Thor killa the aerpent, bat diea alao. And the wolf devoure 
Odin. Vidar aeiaea the monater’a jawa, and at laat rends them asunder. Loke' 
and Heimdal slay each other. Surtnr then darts his flames over all the earth, 
and the whole world is consumed.”' 

These traditions correspond with the idea mentioned in the 
beginning of this work, that the barbaric nations of Europe have 
si)rung from the branches of more civilized states. 

Allegory, disturbed imagination, mysticism, and perverted 
reasoning, have added to these traditions many wild and absurd 
tales, whose meaning we cannot penetrate. The formation of 
Nifl-heim, or hell, from whose rivers came frozen vapours; and 
Muspcil-hoim, or the world of fire, from which lightning and 
flames issued. The gelid vapours melting from the heat into 
drops: one of these Incoming the giant Ymer,‘ and another, the 
cow yEdiimla, to nourish him; who by licking off the rocks their 
salt and hoar frost, became a beautiful being, from whose son 
Boro, their Odin, and the gods proceeded while from the feet 
of the wicked Ymer sprang tlie Giants of the Frost. The sons 
of Bore slaying Yincr, and so much blood issuing from his 
wounds as to drown all the families of the Giants of the Frost, 
excepting one, who was preserved in his bark.‘ The re-creation 
of the earth from the flesh of Y mer; his perspiration Ixicoming 
the seas; his bones the mountains; his hair the vegetable races; 
his brains the clouds; and his head the heavens.>l All these dis¬ 
play that mixture of reasoning to account for the origin of things; 
ot violent allegory to express its deductions; of confused tradi¬ 
tion, and distorting fancy, which the mythologies of all nations 
have retained. 

We have already remarked, that the general term used by the 
Anglo-Saxons to exi»ross the deity in the abstract was God, which 
also implied tlie Good. This identity of phrase carries the imagi¬ 
nation to those primeval times, when the Divine Being was best 
known to his creatures by his gracious attributes, was the object 
of their love, and was adored for his beneficence. But when they 
departed from the pure lielief of the first icras, and bent their reli¬ 
gion to suit their habits, new reasonings, and their wishes, then 
systems arose, attempting to account for the production of things, 
without his preceding eternity or even agency, and to describe 
his own origination and destruction. Hence the Northmen cos- 

' Etdds, laat chapter, p. 347— 35 0. It then proeecda to dcacribe the new world. 

* Bdda, Hilt. Tcrt. p. 088. ^ Edda, Hist. QoarL 389. 

‘ Bdda, Hial. Quia. p. 990. Ha was called Bcradnier. 

1 The a a oisal vana, qaoitd ia Edda, p. 391. 
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‘moeonists taught the rising of the world of frost from the north, 
ana of the world of fire from the south; the forming by their 
united agency a race of evil bein^ through Ymer, ana of deities 
through the cow iEdumla; a warfare between the divine and the 
wicked race; the death of Ymer; the fabrication of the earth 
%and heaven out of his body; and the final coming of the powers 
of the world of fire to destroy all things, and even the deities 
themselves. The mixture of materialism, atheism, and supersti¬ 
tion visible in these notions, shows the divergency of the human 
mind from its first great truths, and its struggles to substitute its 
own phantoms and fierv'crted reasonings instead. All polytheism 
and mythology seem to be an attempted compromise between 
scepticism and superstition; the natural process of the mind be¬ 
ginning to know, resolved to question, unattending to its igno¬ 
rance, and solving its doubts by its fancies, or concealing them 
by its allegories. 

The most formidable feature of the ancient religion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as of all the Teutonic nations, was its separation 
from the pure and benevolent virtues of life, and its indissoluble 
union with war and violence. It condemned the faithless and 
tlie yterjured; but it represented their Supreme Deity as the 
father of combats and slaughter, because those were his favourite 
children who fell in the field of battle. To them he assigned the 
heavenly Valhall and Vingolfa, and promised to salute them after 
tlicir death as his heroes.'^ This tenet sanctified all the horrors 
of war, and connected all the hopes, energies, and passions of 
humanity with its continual prosecution. 

As the nation advanced in its active intellect, it Iiegan to lie 
dissatisfied with its mythology. Many indications exist of this 
spreading alienation,' which nVepared ’the Northern mind for the 
reception <if the nobler trullis of Christianity, though at first 
averse from them. 

'' Edda, HiaL Duod. p. 304. 

' Bartholin haa collected aumo inatancea which are worth the attention of tlioae 
who atudy the biatiiTT of human nature. One warrior aaya, that ho truated mnre 
jo hia atrrniph and his arnia then to Thor and Odin. Another esclaima: “1 be. 
lieve not in imagea and demona. 1 hare trarelled orer many |)laeea, and have met 
gianta and nionatera, but they never eonquered mo. Therelbre I have hitherto 
truated to my own atrength and courage.” To a Chrialian wlm intorrogatod him, 
OTo of llieae nglitori boaated, that he knew no religion, but relied on hia own powera. 
For the aame reaaon a father and hia ton refuted to aaerifiee to the idola. When 
the king of Nwway aaked Gankalhor of what reiigion tie urat, be anawored, ” 1 am 
neither Chrialian nor heathen; neither 1 nor my oompaniuna hava any other relU 
gion than In tru*! to ourielvea and our good fortune, which arema to ba quite aoffi. 
cient ^ ttf.” Man? ntheri era reenrdH to have given aimilar anawera; deapiiinf 
their idula, yet not favouring Cbriatiinity. Another ia mentioned aa taking rather 
a middle path. ” I do not wiah to revile the godt; but Freya aaema to me to bo of 
Neither ahe nor Odin are any thing to ua.” See Barthidin de Can*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the Menology and Litentaire of the Pagan Saxons. 

Iir their computation of time, our ancestors reckoned by nights 
instead of days, and by winters instead of years. Their months 
were governed by the revolution of the moon. They began their 
year from the day which we celebrate as Christmas-aay,* and 
that night they called Moedrenech, or mother night, from the 
worship or ceremonies, as Bede imagines, in which, unsleeping, 
they sjxsnt it. In the common years, they appropriated three lunar 
months to each of the four seasons. When their year of thirteen 
months occurred, they added the superfluous month to their 
summer season, and by that circumstance had then thi-ee months 
of the name of Lrba, which occasioned these years of thirteen 
months to be called Tjii-Libi. The names of their months were 
these: 


Diiili, or zycejta Deola, answering to 

our January. 

Sol monach 

February. 

Kehb monach 

March. 

£of cup monach 

April. 

Tpi>milcht 

May. 

Liba 

June. 

Liba 

July. 

Weipb, or Wenben monach 

August. 

kalij monach 

September. 

Wyncyp pyllech 

October. 

Bloch monach 

November. 

Diuli, or zppa Deola (before Deol) 

December. 


They divided the year into two principal parts, summer and 
winter. The six months of the longer days were applied to the 
summer portion, the remainder to winter. Their winter season 
began at their month yyncyp yyllech, or October. The full 
moon in this month was the era or the commencement of this 

* The France hexen the year in the aalnmnal aeaaon; ibr Alenin arrilea to Charle. 
magne: •• I arunder why year yonUis hefia the letilimate yew from the moBlh of 
Septeniher.” 0|>cr. p. 
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season, and the words pxncyji pj-IIech were meant to express 
the winter full moon. 

The reason of the names of their months of Sol monach, Rehb 
monach, Copcup monath, ^aliz monach, and Bloch monach, 
we have already explained. Bede thus accounts for the others: 

.Tn i-milchi expressed that their cattle were then milked three 
times a day. Liba signifies mild or navigable, because in these 
months the serenity of the air is peculiarly favourable to naviga* 
tion. Wenben monach implies that the month was usually tem> 
pcstuous. The months of Deola were so called because of the 
turning of the sun on this day, and the diminution of the length 
of the night.^ One of the months preceded this change, the other 
followed it. 

It lias been much doubted whether the Anglo-Saxons had the 
use of letters when they possessed themselves of England. It is 
certain that no specimen of any Saxon writing, anterior to their 
conversion to Christianity, can be produced. It cannot there¬ 
fore be proved that they had letters by any direct evidence, and 
yet some reasons may be stated which make it not altogether 
safe to assert too positively, that our ancestors were ignorant of 
the art of writing in their pagan state. 

IsL Alphabetical characters were used by the Northern na¬ 
tions on the Baltic before they received Christianity,' and the 
origin of these is ascribed to (Min, who heads the genealogies of 
the ancient Saxon chieftains as well as those of Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Denmark; and who is stated to have settled in Saxony 
before he advanced to the North.** Either the pagan Saxons 
were acquainted with the Runic characters, or they were intro¬ 
duced in the North after the fifth century, when the Saxons came 
to Britain, and before the middle of the sixth, when they are 
mentioned by Fortunatus, which is contrary to the history and 
traditions of the Scandinavian nations, and to probability. We 
may remark, that Run is used in Anglo-Saxon,* as Runar in the 


•> Thi. I^uible ■oomiBt of the Suon year ii in Bede, Do Temporura Ratione, in 
Ihe aecond aolume of liia worka, in the edition of Cologne, p. 81. Other Saxon 
menole^iea may be aeen in Wanlcy. 185, and 109 j and a eomperatiee one of the 
AnBlo.&xona, Franka, loelandera, Daoaa, and Biradea, is in Hiokes's Gram. Anglo. 
Sjx. p. 314. * 

' I would not attribale to the Runic lettera an exiraeagant antiquily, but the in. 
scriptions on rocks, etc. copied by Wormiua in hia Lileratura Runieae, and by Stqdi^ 
niua, in his notes on Saxo, proTM that the Northerns uaod them belbra they roocired 
Chrialianily. 

* Boorre, Ynglingn Bags. 

• So CnimoD uses the word, pun bith gepecenob, p. 73; hpaec 
peo jpun bube, p. 86; that he to him the letter should read and 
explain, l^aee peo p^un bube, p. 60; he had before said, in his ac¬ 
count of Daniel and Belshazzar, that the angd of the Lord ppac cha 
in page fopba gepynu bappe boepcapap, p. 90. 
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Icelandic, to express letters or characters.' It is true that Odin 
used the runs for the purpose of magic, and that in Saxon 
jiun-cjiaepcig, or skilled in runs, signifies a magician ;> but the 
maeical application of characters is no argument against their 
alphabetical nature, because many of the foolish charms which ^ 
our ancestors and other nations have respected, have consisted, 
not merely of alphabetical characters, but even of words.** 

2d. The passage of Venantius Fortunatus, written in the 
middle of the sixth century, attests that the Runic was used for 
the purpose of writing in his time. He says. 

The barbarous Rune is painted on ashen tablets. 

And what the papyrus ssys a smooth rod effects.* 

Now, as the Anglo-Saxons were not inferior in civilization to 
any of the barbarous nations of the North, it cannot be easily 
supposed that they were ignorant of Runic characters,! if their 
neighbours used them. 

£l. Though it cannot be doubted that the letters of our Saxon 
MSS. written after their conversion are of Roman origin, except 
only two, the th and the w, y, p, the thorn and the wen, yet these 
two characters are allowed by the best critics to be of Runic 
parentage ;** and if this be true, it would show that the Anglo- 
Saxons w’cre acquainted with Runic as well as with Roman 
characters, when they commenced the hand-writing that prevails 
in their MSS. 

' Schilter’s Thesaurus, vol. iii. p. 693. 

t Thus Cedmon says, the pun-cpzptige men could not read the 
hand-writing till Daniel came, p. 90. 

k One passage in a Saxon MS. confirms this idea: *' Then asked the 
ealbopman the hepciing, whether through bpycpepc, or through 
nynfCapef, he had broken his bonds; and he answered that he 
Know nothing of this craft.” Vesp. D. 14, p. 132. Now pynfCapep 
means literally ryn letters. We may remark, that the Welsh word 
for alphabet is coel bren, which literally means the tree or wood of 
Omen; and see the Saxon description of the northern Runte, in Hickes's 
Gram. Ang. Sax. p. 135. 

* Ven. Fctftun. lib. vi. p. 1614. Ed. Msf. Dib. tom. viii. 

1 Thera are verioae ■Ipliaboti of the Ruimb, but their diSbreneea are not very 
sreaL I eonaider tboae eharactere to be moat intcreatins which have been lahen 
Iron the ancient inacriptiona remaining in the North. Wormiui givea thcee. Lit. 
Run. p. 5R Hickee, in hie Gram. Anglivlsl. c. 1, givaa aeveral Runic alphabets. 

* The Saxons used three characters for th, D, jft and p. Of these 
the two first seem to be Roman capitals, with a small hyphen. Astle, 
in his History of Writing, p. 7 and 6, pves these d’s. The other, 

is the Runic d. See Wormius, p. 58. The Runic d, in some dialects, 
was pronounced th; so dus, a giant, or spwtre of the woods, as given 
by Wormius, p. 94, is by other writers written thus. I consider the p 
to be taken from the 
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4th. If the Saxons had derived the use of letters irom the Ro> 
man ecclesiastics, it is probable that they would have taken from 
the Latin lan^age the words they used to express them. Other 
nations so indebted, have done tms. To instance from the Erse 
language: 

For book, they have Icabbar, from liber. 


letter. 

liter,' 

scriobham. 

litera. 

to write. 

scribere. 

writing. 

grafam. 

yiafu. 

sgriobhadh. 

Bcriptura. 

to read, 

leagham, > 
Icabham, i 

legere. 


But nations who had known letters before they became ac> 
quainted with Roman literature would have indigenous terms to 
exmess them* 

The Saxons have such terms. The most common word by 
which the Anglo-Saxons denoted alphabetical letters, was ? 
plural, fcaepa. Elfric, in his Saxon Grammar, so uses it.* The 
cf)py of the Saxon coronation oath begins with, “ This writing is 
written, be peaepe (letter by letter,) from that writing 

which Dunstan, archbishop, gave to our lord at Kingston.”" In 
the same sense the word is used in Alfred’s translation of Bede," 
and in the Saxon gospels.** It is curious to find the same word 
so applied in the Runic mythology. In the Vaflhrudis-mal, one 
of the odes of the ancient Edda of Semund, it occurs in the 
s|)ccch of Odin, who says, “fornum stavfoni” in the ancient 
letters.' 

The numerous compound words derived from peep, a letter, 
show it to have been a radical term in the language, and of gene¬ 
ral application. 


8ccp-cpepc, 

8czpen-pop, 

8cxp-sepes, 

Scxplic, 

8cxpniaTi, 

8cxp plega, 
8cxp-fipe, 
Sexpep-heapob, 
8cxpa-nama, 


the art of letters, 
the alphabet, 
a syllable, 
learned, 
to teach letters, 
a game at letters, 
wise in letters, 
the head of the letters, 
the names of the letten. 


’ Id the Erae Teriamenl, Greek letters are expressed by liiriebibh Greifis. Luke, 
xxiii. 38. 

• CoUen. 14b. JiiliDs, A. 2. • Cotten. Lib. deop. B. 13. 

:fi^.®>5.633. »J.dm.sii. U. Liike,»UL3a 

' ^s Srmuiid, p. 3. In the Icdandie Gospels, for Latin end Hebrew letters 
« l.e*e Lobnishuni end Ebreskom bohstefnm. Lake, xsiU. 38. The Franao- 
ihcotise, fer letters, has a similar eompeand word, b^.atetca. 
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The same word was also used like the Latin litera, to signify 
an epistle.' 

The art of using letters, or writii^, is also expressed in Saxon 
by a verb not of Roman origin. The Saxon term for the verb 
to write, is not, like the Erse expression, from the Latin scribere, 
but is “ appitan,” or “ geypiean.” This verb is formed from a 
similar noun of the same meaning as T^x-p. The noun is pre* 
served in thfe Mseso^Gothic, where writs signifies *' a letter.” 

In like manner the Saxons did not derive their word for book 
from the Latin liber; they expressed it by their own term,” boc,” 
as the Northerns called it “ bog.” 

I do not mean to assert indiscriminately, that whenever a 
word indigenous in a language is used to express writing, it is 
therefore to be inferred, that the people using that language have 
also letters; because it may so happen that the word may not 
have been an indigenous term for letters, but for something else; 
and may have been applied to express letters only analomcally or 
metaphorically. To give an instance: the Indians of Jfew Eng¬ 
land expressed letters, or writing, by the terms wussukwhonk, or 
wussukwheg.* But the Indians had no letters nor writing among 
them; whence then had tliey these words ? The answer is, that 
they were in the habit of painting their faces and their garments, 
ana when we made them acquainted with writing, they applied to 
it their word for painting.* But though they could figuratively 
apply their term for painting to express writing, they had nothing 
to si^ify a l)ook, and therefore it was necessary to ingraft our 
Eimlish word “ book” into their language for that purpose." 

On the whole, I am induced to believe that the Anglo-Saxons 
were not unacquainted with alphabetical characters when they 

' When a letter or authoritative document is mentioned in Saxon, 
the expressions npplied to it are not borrowed from the Latin, as scrip- 
turn, mandatum, epistola, and such like ; but it is said, •• Honorius sent 
the Scot a ^e-ypit,” Sax. Ch. 39; desired the Pope with his je-pnie 
to confirm it, ib. 38. So Alfred, translating Bede, says, ** the Pope 
sent to Augustin pallium and je-ppic,” i. c. 29, here borrowing from 
the Latin the pallium, a thing known to them from the Romans, but 
using a native Saxon term to express the word epistle. 

' Thin in the Indian Bible, “and Ibit wrilinf waa written,” Dan. v.34,li ran- 
dered, kah yah waasakwhty unuaankkuh whoan : “ and this is the writing that waa 
written,” kah yah wuaaukwhonk na adt tannoanokiih whoaik, ib. *. 25. “ Darios 
tignad the writing,” Darius sealham wuaank whosuonk, vi. 9. “ And ths writing 
was” wuHuk whonk no. John, xix. 19. 

' Thus wunokbean waa a painted eeaL Williama’ Kay to the Langnage of 
America, fk 1B4, ad. 1643, and aae his remark, p. 61. The Malaya, who bave bor¬ 
rowed their letters iVom other natiana, have om the same anaivy. lliair word 
“ to writs” b tooiia, which abe signifies to punt See Howiaon’s Malay Dictionary. 

■ Hence the translator waaohli^ toeapreas, “ this ia the book of the generation” 
hf oppometnoogaiie book. Matb 1 .1. So. “ 1 have (bond Un book of the law,” non- 
aamieoh nanmatoe book. 9 Kings, xxii 8. * Hilkiah gave ths book, Habi«i« 
BBSMaaa hook.” IhM. v. 9. 
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came into England. However this may be, it is certain that if 
they had ancient letters, they ceased to use them after their con¬ 
version, with the e.vception of their f and y. It was the invaria¬ 
ble policy of the Roman ecclesiastics to discourage the use of the 
,,,Runic characters, because they were of pagan origin, and had 
been much connected with idolatrous si^rstitions.' Hence, as 
soon as the Christian clergy acquired influence in the Saxon oc¬ 
tarchy, all that appeared in their literature was in the character 
which they had formed from the Romans. 

Wc know nothing of the compositions of the Anglo-Saxons in 
their pagan stale. Tacitus mentions generally of the Germans, 
that they had ancient songs," and therefore we may believe that 
the Anglo Saxons wore not without them. Indeed, Dunstan is 
said to have learned the vain songs of his countrymen in their 
pagan state; and wc may suitposc, tk-it if such compositions had 
not been in existence at that ptiriod, Edgar would not have for¬ 
bidden men, on festivals, to sing Heathen songs.* But none of 
^esc hav'c surv'ived to us. If they were ever committed to writ¬ 
ing, it was on wood, or stones; indeed, their word for Itook (hoc) 
expresses a IxHtch-trcc, and sccm.s to allude to the matter of which 
their earliest Iwoks were m.adc.r The poets of barbarous ages 
usually confide the little effusions of their genius to the care of 
tradition. They arc seldom preserved in writing till literature 
tecomes a serious study: and therefore we may easily believe, 
that il the Anglo-Saxons had alphabetical characters, they were 
much more used for divinations, charms, and funeral inscriptions, 
than for literary com|xisitions. 


• The S«ed« were penutded bp the Pope, in 1001, to lev wide the Ranie leltere 

end to idopt Ihe Romen in their etoed. They were gradiully abeliehed in Denmerk, 
tnd Bflcrwarda in Iceland. * 

• ^ Moribn. Germen. * With. Leg. Anglo&i. p. 83. 

r'<>.">tlio bcech.i;ce*cre Ihe eneient 
northern Imki^ LiL Run. p. 6. Se*o Gramnialictti mcnliona, thit Fengo’e embei. 
endure took with them lilerae ligno inneutpUn, “beenuio,” idde Suo, > that wee 
ronnerly a celebrated kind of matorial to write upon.” lib. iii. p. SS. Beaidet Uie 
from Fortonalno. we may notice anotlier, in which he apeaka 
of (be t«k aa oaed to eonlaio characlera. See Worm. p. 9, who aaya, that no 

oI^ion^Tb'**n!"7”'In *W.l’ h " " '"r adapl^ to receira im. 

r-ito.:. t-i 1 to « wood. i. UKOI to denote a book. 

Thuv Gwilym Tew Ulka of reading the gwydd. Owen’a KcL roc. Gwydd. 


VOI_ I. 
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THE VOLUSPA. 


Tms Poem is frequently' quoted in the Edda of Snorre, as a 
competent authority, and is therefore much more ancient. It is 
thought to have been compiled from preceding traditions by Sm- 
mund, who lived almut a hundred years before Snorre. As it has 
never appeared in English, and is ve^ little known in Europe, and 
is the most ancient record of the traditions of the Northmen that has 
yet been found, a translation of the whole of it will be here added, 
as it illustrates some of the Pagan superstitions of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. It is obscure and difficult, and the meaning 
not always certain. The preceding extracts arc given with 
Bartholin’s ideas. I will attempt the version of the whole as 
literally as possible, and attending to its other late versions. In 
some parts, all the interjirctations difl'er, but the reader will per¬ 
ceive, from my translation, the mneral tendency of this rude 
p^m. Its best commentary will be found in Snorre’s Edda. 
The name Voliis|ia implies the oracle or prophecy of Vola. This 
Sibyl of the North expresses in it, though with rapid conciseness, 
the great outlines <if tlic most ancient Northern Mythology. The 
Voluspa and the Edda arc two great rejiositories of the most 
venerated traditions of Pagan Scandinavia. The Voluspa opens 
abruptly, and, most probably, represents many of the ancient 
Saxon traditions or imaginations. 

Bs silent, I pray, all holy creatures! 

Greater or small! sons of Heimdallar! 

I will tell of the devices of Valfodur: 

The ancient discourses of men; the earliest I know. 

I know the giants; the early born: 

They who formerly instructed me. 

I know there are nine worlds, and nine supports. 

And the great centre under the earth. 

In the era of the ages where Yroer was dwelling, 

There was no sand nor sea, 

Nor winds on a vast ocean. 

Earth yet was not; nor the heaven above. 

Only the abyss of chaos; and no grass. 

Before Bur had raised up the meadows. 

And had enlarged Midgard, 

The sun shone round t^ south. 

And the ground produced its green fruits. 
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The sun fit>ni his noon, threw out the moon 
With bis right hsnd, over the steeds of heaven. 

The sun knew not where should be his palaces : 

The moon knew not where should be her home: 

The stars knew not where would be their station. 

Then all the Deities moved to their royal stools: 

The slupendously-holy Gods considered these things: 
They gave names to the night, and to the twilight. 
They called the morning and mid.day so; 

And bade the rise and the coarse of the year to begin. 

The Asa; met in the Acids of Ida, 

And framed their images and temples. 

They placed the furnaces. They created money. 
They made tongs and iron tools. 

They played at dice. They were merry. 

No vicious desire of gold arose among them. 

Till three of the Thursa virgins come. 

Two very powerful from Jotun-licim. 

The Gods then went to their divine stools. 

Inquiring of the Holy Deities, this,— 

Who ought to bo the Lord of the Duerga, (the dwarfs,) 
Or to create them 

From Bruner's blood, and the legs of Blavis? 

There Motsogner obtained the pre.eminenoe 
Of all the Duerga. Durin, the next. 

They made many images of men. 

Dwarfs on the earth, os Durin said. 

Nor and Nidi; the northern ; the southern; 

The cost; the west; the hidden AlthioA, 

Bivor and Bavor; Bumbur; Nori, 

An, ond Anar ; Ac; the mead of knowledge. 

Veiger and Gandalfur ; Vindalfur; Thraim ; 
Thcckur; Thorinn ; Thror; Litur and Vitur; 

Nar and Nyradur. Now I have the dwarfs. 

The violent and the placid, rightly enumerated. 

Fill; Kill, Fundinn; Nali; 

Haiti; Vili; Ilonar ; Svior ; 

Frar ; Hombore ; Flogur ; Lone; 

Aurvangur and Eikinskialldi. 

It is time that the dwarfs 
From the family of Dualin 

Should be reckoned by the kindreds of the pet^ile. 

For an auspicious year: 
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They go out from the rocks above ground. 

To the seats of the husbandmen ; 

The sea of the ploughs. 

There was Draupner and Oolgkrasir: 

Har; Haugspere; Hlevangur; Gioe; 

Skryver; Virvir; Skafidur; Ai; 

Alfur; Ingve of Eikinskialldr; 

Falur; Frosti; Fidur ; Sinnar; 

Dore ; Ore ; Dufur; Andvere ; 

Heph; Fill; Haar; Sviar; 

This will be manifest while people live; 

The number of their descendants will value it. 

Until three came from this troop, 

The powerful and rich Asm, to their home. 

They found, in the land, weak unwarlike ones. 

Ask and Embla, without a destiny. 

These had then no soul; they had then no reason : 
No blood; no senses; no good colour. 

Odin gave them a soul, llaenir gave reason ; 

Lodur gave them blood and a go^ complexion. 

I know that an ash existed called Ygdrasil: 

Its lolly size covered with white clay. 

Then comes the rain that falls in the valleys ; 

It stands always green over Ordar-brunne.* 

Then came the much-knowing Virgins; 

Three, from that sea 
Which extends over tho oak : 

One is called Urd (necessity); 

Another Verdande (the possible); 

The third Skulld.)> 

They engrave on the shield; 

They appoint laws, they chuse laws 
For the sons of the ages; 

Tho fates of mankind. 

This one knew the first slaughter 
Of the people in the world ; 

When they supported Gullvelg with weapons; 

And burnt her in tho hall of liar. 

Three times they burnt her; 

Three times re-bom: 

Oflen—again—yet she lived. 

■ Thess words mean ** The FoonUin of Necessity.” 

^ The Edda mUs Uiese ” The Peri, the Present, sM the Futoie.” 
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They called her Heid, 

Whatever house they came to. 

V^ola of good omen 
Dishonoured the divine mysteries. 

She knew magic arts. 

She could use enchantments. 

Always troubling like an evil woman. 

Then the Deities 

Went each to their judicial stools. 

Considering whether mischief irom bad counsel 
Would occur from the Asce ; 

Or whether all the Gods 

Should reserve their banquets to themselves. 

Odin hastened, 

And sent his darts into the crowd. 

This was the first slaughter of men in the world. 
The wall of the city of the Asae was broken. 
Vancr made the fields to be trampled by war. 

Then all the gods 
Went to their Judicial stools : 

The Holy Deities: to consider 

Who would mingle the ether and the sea; 

Or give the Virgin Odi 

To the race of the Jotna (the giants). 

Thor was one there; turgid with bile: 

He rarely sat, 

When he perceived such things. 

Oath and compacts were cut thro’. 

And all the controversies which intervened. 

She knew; 

Heimdallur had the secret song; 

Under the same sacred zone 
She beheld the river 
Flowing with its dark torrent. 

From the compact of Vallbdur. 

Know you more 1 It is this. 

She sat alone in the air, 

When the old man came, 

Yggiongur of the Asae, 

And looked her in the face. 

“ What do you seek from me ?” 

“Why do you tempt me?” 

1 know all. Odin ! 

Where have you hidden the eye ? 

15* 
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In the greater rountein of Mimur. 

Mimur every morning drinka mead 
From the pledge of Valfodur. 

Know you morel What is it 1 

Herfodur delivered to him 
The rings and the bracelets. 

The spell of riches; wisdom; 

And the stalTs of prophecy. 

He saw these well and widely 
Over all the earth. 

Know you more 1 What is it 1 

He saw the Valkyriar 
Immediately coming; 

Adorned on steeds, they went to Gothiod. 

Skulld held the shield : 

Scogul was the other. 

Ginnur; Helldur; 

Gondul and Gierskialld. 

Now the maidens of Odin are told: 

The Valkyriar: instructed to ride over the ground. 

I saw 

The secret destinies on Balder. 

The bleeding warrior; the son of Odin. 

The slender and iwlished weapon 
lliat killed him 

Stood in the field growing upwards. 

It WOE made from that tree 
Which appeared to me 
A mournful calamity 
When llodur darted it: 

The killer of Balder, bom before day, 

Before one night the new born 
Struck the son of Odin. 

Then ho would not raise his hands 
Nor comb his head 
Betbro he should carry 
The too of Balder to the pile. 

Frigga grieved in her Fensola, 

The Wper of Vahnila. 

Know you more 1 Is it this 1 

She saw the bound one 
Lying under the grove of the Huns. 

The perfidious funeral. 

One like Lok, 
nwre sat os Sigynia. 
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Never dear to her husband. 

Know you more ? What is it 7 

A river flows from the east 
Over poisoned vales, 

Carrying mud and turf. 

It is called Slidur. 

There stands towards the north, 

In Nidaflollum, 

A golden palace named Sindra; 

But another exists in Okolni. 

The ale-cellars of the Jotun 
Which is called Brimir. 

She saw a palace stand far from the sun 
In Nastrondum. 

It looks at the doors of the north. 

The building is twisted from the spines of serpents: 

Poisoned torrents 

Flow through its windows. 

There she saw amid the dreadful streams 
The perjured and the murderers : 

And those who pull the ears 
Of another’s wife. 

Their Nidhoggur 

Tore the flesh from their corpses. 

The fierce Wolf devoured the men. 

Know you more 7 It is this 7 

There sat an old man 
Towards the cast in a wood of iron. 

Where he nourished the sons of Fenris. 

Every one of these grew up prodigious; 

A giant form; 

The persecutor of the moon. 

He was saturated 
With the lives of dying men. 

He sprinkled the host of the Deities with blood. 

He darkened the light of the sun in the summer. 

All the winds were malignant. 

Know you more ? It is this 7 

He sat on a mound, and struck the harp. 

Gygas the herdsman- 
The glad Egder (the eagle) 

Sang before him on the boughs of the tree. 

The purple cock surnamed Fialer. 
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The golden-haired bird 
Sang with the Asa:. 

He roused the heroes with Her/adur. 

But another crowed below the earth* 

The yellow cock in the palace of Hela. 

Garmur barked horribly 
Before the cave of Gnipa. 

The chains will be broken: ' 

Frcco will rush out. 

Wise, she knows many things. 

But I see beyond. 

From the twilight of the Deities, 

The fierce Sigtiva. 

Brethren will fight and slay each other ; 
Kindred will spurn their consanguinity: 

Hard will be the world : 

Many the adulteries. 

A bearded age: an age of swords: 

Shields will be cloven. 

An age of winds : an age of wolves. 

Till the world shall perish 

There will not be one that will spare another. 

The sons of Mimur will sport; 

But the bosom of the earth will burn. 

Hear the sound of the Mystic horn, 
Hcimdallur will blow on high 
The elevated horn. 

Odin will speak by the head of Mimur. 

The ancient tree will sound ominously. 
The Jotuii will be dissolved. 

The ash Vggdrastl erected 
Will become terrible. 

Garmur will bark 
Before t^niper’s cave. 

The chains will be shattered: 

And Freco will run forth. 

Hrymcr will drive his car from the east. 
Jornumgandus will revolve round 
With the rage of the Jotun (giants). 

The scr|ient will move the seas ; 

But the eagle flies 

Through the seas of the people: 

And Lok will hold his club. 

All the sons of Fiflo lead Freco. 

The brother of Bilvifs accompanies them. 
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What is there among the Ass? 

What among the Elh ? 

Ail the house of the Jotun trembles: 

The Dvergi (the dwarfs) groan 
Before the doors of the rocks : 

Their stony asylum. 

Know you more ? What is it T 

Surtur comes from the south 
With Swiga—lesi 

The sword of Valtivi radiate like the sun : 
The stony rocks glide away ; 

The Deities are enraged : 

Men tread the way of Hela : 

But the heaven is cleft in twain. 

Then Hlinar, the other grief goes forth. 
When Odin goes to battle with the Wolf. 

The striker of Beli shining 
Opposes Surtur. 

Then the husband of Frigga falls. 

Then will come Sigfbdr 
The greater son of Odin : 

Vidar; to Hght with the fatal animal. 

Who, with her broad hand. 

In the middle of her jaws. 

Pierces his heart with a sword. 

Thus avenging the death of her father. 

Then comes 

The beautiful son of Hlodynia. 

The son of Odin combated the Wolf. 

He slew in wrath the serpent Midgard. 

Men state the prop of the world. 

The offspring of Fiorgunar 
Stepped nine steps. 

Weakened by the black and hungry snake. 
The sun darkens; 

The earth is immerged in the sea; 

The serene stars are withdrawn from heaven: 
Fire rages in the ancient world : 

The lofty colour reaches to heaven itself. 

Garmur barks belbre the cave of Gnipa; 
The chains are broken : 

Freco rushes out. 

She secs at last emerge from the ocean. 

An earth in every part flourishing. 

The cataracts flow down: 
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The eagle fliea aloft; 

And hunt the fishes in the mountains. 

The Asm met in Ida Valie, 

And talked of the world’s great calamities: 

And of the ancient runs of Fimbultyr. 

These things done, the wonderful dice 
Are found gilt in the grass, 

Which those of the former days possessed. 

There were fields without sowing; 

All adverse things became prosperous. 

Baldur will come again. 

Haudur and Baldur; 

Hroptr and Sigroptr; 

The Asm will dwell without evils. 

Do you yet understand 1 

The Ileinir shares the power of choosing Vidar, 
And the sons of the two brothers 
Inhabit the vast mansion of the winds. 

Do you know more? 

An hall stands brighter than the sun; 

Covered with gold in Gimle. 

Their virtuous people will dwell: 

And for ages will enjoy every good. 

There will come the obscene dragon flying, 

The serpent from Nidar-fiolli. 

He carries the corpses in his wings: 

He flics over the ground: 

The infernal scriient, Nidhoggur: 

Now the earth gapes for him. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 


The Arrival of Hengist—His Transactions and Wars with the Britons, 
and final Settlement in Kent 

^ Hitherto England had been itdiabilcd by brandies of tlie 
Kimmerian and Keltic races, apiKircntly visited by the Pheni- 
cians and Carthaginians, and afterwards occttjiicd by the Roman 
military and colonists. From this sticcessive jHiindation, it had 
obtained all the benefits which endi could iiiijnirt. Rut in the 
fiHh century, the [xtriod had arrived wiieii Ixtth England and the 
south of Europe were to lie |Kissessud and coiniiiiuidcd by a iicwr 
description ot people, who had been gradually formed nmiil the 
wars and vicissitudes of the Germanic continent; and to be led to 
manners, laws, and institutions fieculiarly their own, and adapted, 
as the great result has shown, to produce nationiil and social iin* 
provements, superior to those which either Greece or Rome had 
attained. The Anglo-Saxon invasion of Itriiain must tliereforo 
not be contemplated as a barbarization of the country. Our 
Saxon ancestors brought with them a sii[icrior domestic and 
moral character, and tlie rudiments of new |Militical, juridical, and 
intellectual blessings. An interval of slaughter and desolation 
unavoidably occurred before they established themselves and 
their new systems in the island. But when they had completed 
their conquest, they laid the foundations of that national constitu¬ 
tion, of that internal polity, of those iicculiar customs, of that fe¬ 
male modesty, and of that vigour anci direction of mind, to which 
Great Britain owes the social progress which it has so eminently 
acquired. Some parts of the civilization which they found in 
the island assistco to produce this great result Their desola¬ 
tions removed much of the moral degeneracy we have before 
alluded ta 

Although in the fictions of romance kingdoms fall almost at 
the will of the assailant, yet in real life no great revolutions of 
states occur, without the preparatory and concurring operation of 
many political causes. The Saxons had for nearly two centuries 
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been attackiiu Britain, with no CTeater successes than the half- 
naked Scoti from Ireland had obtained. They plundered where 
they arrived unexpectedly. They were defeated when they en¬ 
countered a military or naval resistance. Hengist and £lla 
would not have been more fortunate than their dep^atorv coun¬ 
trymen who had preceded them, if the events of the day had net 
by their agencies conducted them and their successors from exile 
and piracy to the proprietorship and kingdoms of the English 
octarchy. 

Amici the sovereignties into which the island was divided, 
and the civil distractions which this division of power produced, 
it appears that one ruler was made the supreme monarch, with 
the addition of a council of the other chiefs. The council is men¬ 
tioned by all the ancient writers w'ho treat of this period,* and 
Gwrtheyrn is named by each as the predominating sovereign.'* 

Gwrtneym is mentioned as a proud and cruel tyrant; but with 
these features Gildas describes the general body of the Britons, 
both clergy and laity.® Their supreme king sexjms to have acted 
only with the selfish spirit of his contemporaries, and he was sur¬ 
rounded with many political difficulties that w’ould have embar¬ 
rassed a wiser ancf a better man. His authority was disputed** by 
a chieftain of Roman parentage, whose parents had perished in 
the possession of the imperial purple, and to whom Gildas gives 
the name of Ambrosiiis Aurelianus.* The Scoti and Piets were 
harassing the island wherever they could {lenetrate,' and a mortal 
distemper was ra^ng among the people,* which appears to have 
spread over a large part of the world.^ But the greatest 
affliction of Britain was the numerous petty sovereignties into 


* Ai by Gildai. ■. 33, S3. NenniiM, c. 3B, See. Bede, p. 53. Flor. Wi^. 194. 

* Thus W. Malmeb. p. 9. “Omnee refrali into1« Vortiferni ■abaternebenlar mo- 
nerebis).” The (raiiitinni of tlie Wclah that ha*o been commitled to writing notice 
lira aame plan of goternment. The aeventh hiitorieal triad eahibila Arthur aa the 
penteyrn, literal!* the Iraad.hing; and Maelgwn, the king of Gwynedd, aa the pen. 
nynaiD, or ehier elder. Welsh ArehraoL voL ii. p. 3. According to this British 
appellatian, Gwrtheyrn was the pen-teyrn, whose supreme power was called unbe. 
uaeth, literally, the ime hesd-ship or monarehy. 

‘ See Gildas’s epistols annexed to hi* liUtory, p. 10-39. 

*< Nennius, c. 9& 

* Gildas, *, 95. Nennius, c. 44. The Welsh triads eall him Emrya WIedig, or 
king Emrys, which is the name disfigured, in the MSa or printed oopy of Nennioa, 
into Embivis gieutie, e. 44. Ho is frequently mentioned in the triads. Hi* descend, 
ant* were alive in the lime of Gildas, but much degenerated. 

* Oihhs, e. 90. Bede, lib. i. e. 16. The Vila S. Careoloei names Ihe leader* of 
ths Seoti, ** In islis temporilHis Sonlli eaperavaronl Brilanniara ; nomina dnenm quo. 
rum Briscus, Thuibains, Maebicitta, Anpacus." MSS. Vesp. A. zi*. p. 90. 

* Gildas, e. 91. 

* Gildas, e. 91. Msreellino* mentiena a great peatilenee (bOowing a &mine at 
Ceoslantlnnple, when jElina III. sod Symmachus wens eoMnla, an. 446, p. 41. 
Seal. Eusok Evagrin*. lib. ii. c. 6, eatend* it o*er Asia and Ihe worl^ eat yet, p. 
99S, cd. Vaka. Cwporibua lumcaeentibus oeoios amillebant: aimulqiie Ituai thwU 
Icriia die tnoriebaalnr. No remedy could be found it. 
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which, aAer the departare of the Romans, it had become divided.* 
Gwrtheym had to encounter each of these evils, and all nearly 
at the same time. TTie country became dissatisfied at its suffer¬ 
ings, and its discontent increas^ the civil factions of the period. 
Royalty has no safety when the sovereign is unpopular. When 
the fuel of rebellion abounds in every part, the restlessness of the 
disturbed society seldom fails to produce events or characters 
which begin the fatal conflagration. 

In this state of the country, tlirce Saxon cyules, or vessels, 
arrived from Germany on or near the British coast; 
whose leaders were named Hengist and Horsa, two ^ 

brothers, and descendants from Woden. As their ^ 
numbers were too few for conquest, their visit must 
have been either a matter of accident, or for the purjKtse of a 
transient depredation. Nennius says tlicy were exiles.^ 

If we estimate the number of these Saxons, from the sir-c of 
the Danish vessels in a subsc({ucnt age, they could not have ex¬ 
ceeded three hundred men and there is no reason to believe 
that the Saxon ships, as they arc mentioned by Sidonius, were 
larger. They may have been some of the Saxons, who were at 
this time supponing the Arinorici, and hovering on the coast of 
France. 

They arrived at Ebbsflcct,' in the Isle of Thanct, near Rich- 
borough. The king ami British chiefs were at that time holding 
» public council, on the best means to repel their Irish and Scot' 
tish enemies, and it was agreed to employ these Saxon adven- 


' Tile eaelom of Ke*cl kind, which prcfeilad anion|r the Britnae, increeeed Ihia 
evil. In the l.iwBs of the Welch SainU in the Cottonian library, Veap. A. 14, and 
Titu*, D. 23, MHS. areminsty nf the twelfth century, two atrikinf ioalances of Uiia 
cortom arc given. Tlie Vita Cadoci, after menliooinf a king who left ten sons, 
saya of them, - paternum regnum inter ae secundum eorum numeruro unicnique 
soam provinciam diriserunt.” So the Vila S. Csreotoei, speaking of Uio son of 
Cunedds, states that ** divisit pnssessioncs potris sui inter fraires sues.” 

i Nennius, e. 38. Many sutlinrities mention that the Saxons were invilad, and 
many that they came accidentally. It is most likely that the first arrival otT the 
island was casual, but that their landing and subsequent increase were the result of 
invilaiion. 

* GiMaa, Bade, Flor. Wigom. Malmsbury, H. Hontlngd. and others, mentinn the 
ships, but not the number of men. Verstegan and bis aolbority, p. liM, end Bp sed, 
Hist. 331, outrage probability so far as to crowd 91100 into thcM three eiiipa.—The 
Dsniah ships of a snbsM|urnl age had 100 men each. Here. Sag. p. 35.—Laasanon 
gives the probable nnmb^. “Tbree sdpen gods eomen mid than fiode, Ihreo hun¬ 
dred cnihten," MBS. Coll. Calig. A. 9. p. 79. 

* Or Ypwinea fleet. Sax. Chronicle, 13. It was near the asloary of the Wan. 
atom, whteb dividse Thsnel from the main land of KenL—The Wanstom was eneo 
navigaUe far ships of large burthen. See Bslteley Anu Rotnp^ 19, In Bede's lime 
it arae three atadis bread, and fbrdabie only in two plaeee, lib. i. e. 95. It is now, 
at Keeulver, one of he eniraneoa, a brook which may be stepped over, and in its 
asnira, lowords the Barr read, is not six fact broad. Eb hs fl aa l is new an Maod 

r ; at some fastanee from tte sea, flerr was a naval elation fannerly, sad ssaw 
drawings aUO eaivt, which rapraasal a man with a fany.boat at Ibis pisao. 
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turera as subsidiaiy soldiers.'* They were accordingly retained 
to serve against the northern invaders, the Fihtas, Scoti, and 
other foes; they were promised food and clothing, and were sta* 
tinned in Thanet." Their first exertions are stat^ to have been 
directed against the Irish and Piets, in just performance of their 
engagement, and writh immediate success." But it was not 
enough to repress one incursion of these active enemies. It was 
their habit to attack, ))lunder, retire, and return; and if one 
quarter was too well guarded, to attempt another. All pirates 
in cver^ age use this policy, and exhibit this perseverance. 
Hence it was not enough to have repelled the first assailants; 
and to do more larger forces were requisite. But as the numbers 
which had come with Hengist were few, it was natural that he 
should recommend the invitation of more of his countrymen, if 
they were to be used for the purpose of continued military de- 
fcncc.P The king assented; and they sent to their native land 
for further supplies.s 

But we must not resort to Wittichind for the speech of the 
ambassadors. Though a Saxon himself, he appears to have been 
completely ignorant of the Saxon antiquities.' We can conceive 
the application to have been an address to the courage and spirit 
of adventure of the youth of Jutland, from which Hengist had 
sailed.* Hengist may have added, as a lure, the probability of 
greater aggrandizement; but the lofty projects of ambition are 
not the first conceptions of humbler fortunes: auspicious events 
gradually teach hope to lie more aspiring. One unexpected sue* 
cess occasions a further elevation to be attempted, until a great* 
ness, at one time the most improbable, is attained with a facility 
which surprises the adventurer. But in the beginning of his em¬ 
ployment, it is not probable that Hengist, with nis scanty means, 

* Gildai, a. 99. Ncn. e. 96. Tho Britiah poem of Golyddan indignant]/ alladea 
to ttiia oounciL WeUh Arch. «. i. p. 156. 

■ Gildaa, a. 13. Nenniua, a. 98. 35. Tho ancient Britiah name of Thanet waa 
Rnithina. Ncn. c. 96. 

* Bede, lib. i. e. 15, p. 59. Saa. Ch. p. 19. Etbelwerd, lib. i. p. 833. 

* Nennint, a. 37. 

s I would plaoe at this period, as well as at their first arriral, that inviutioo which 
Bede, lib. i. o. 15; Eihelwerd, 633; Sas. Chron. 19; and others, affirm. 

* He was the biographer of hia eoniemporar/, Otho, who died 979. Sigebert, 
1196. Germ. Quart. Celeh. Chron.—He addressas his Bason histor/ to Matilda, 
Otho’e maiden daughter. He knows nothing of the Basons prior to their entering 
Thuringia. He was so ignorant of them as to as/, that the Basons in EoglaM 
wars called Angli.8asaaea, because the island was in a sort of angle of the sea. 
F. 3. be sa^ srhen be srss a boy, be heard of the Macedonian estraetion of the 
Basons. If the Basons sprang from the BaeaaeiMa, who lived near Perms, which is 
the meat probabla aeeooal or their origin, traditions eonneeted with the battles of 
Alesander might have remained with thra, as with the nations in the east; but 
this is a subject loo iUnsery to d esa n rs any atlentiosi. If it he srorth rseoUaotiiit at 
all, H is merc^as another tradition pointing to their eastern origin. 
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could have projected the conquest of a country so well peopled 
as Britain. It was the civil feuds, divided so'vercignties, and 
warring interests of the unhappy^ island, and events not before 
anticipated, which also arise in disturbed periods of society, that 
led him to perceive that permanent settlements were attainable, 
and to desire their acquisition. Hence we need not fancy that 
his primary invitations held out magnificent hopes, or that his 
first friendly allies came in search of thrones. The sword of the 
Saxon was’ ready for every enterprise; war and booty were his 
high-prized pleasures; and it is probable, that at the Arst call of 
Hengist many thronged, who knew only that they were to fight 
and to be rewarded. 

The Saxons at that time had, as we have already described, 
spread from the Elbe to the Rhine; and the old Saxon Chroni¬ 
cler describes them to have then lieen active in depredation on 
all the sea-coast from Holland to Denmark.' 

The subsequent actions of Hengist are not satisfactorily de¬ 
tailed in our oldest writers: their great result, the occupation of 
Britain by the Anglo-Saxon nations, and the consequent defbats 
and sufferings of the Britons, arc strongly but generally expressed. 
Few of the accompanying circumstances arc noticeil, and these 
it is not easy to arrange under any definite chronology. All that 
criticism can do is to select tlic incidents that seem indisputable, 
and to add tlie remarks which they naturally suggest. 

It was not until the seventh year after his arrival in England 
that Hengist is stated to have begun his kingdom in Kent." Thus 
a period of six years intervened between his entrance and his 
establishment; and this was occupied by three classes of events, 
which are all mentioned, though not circumstantially narrated. 
Tliese were his own conflicts with the Piets and Irish,—his alli¬ 
ance and friendship with Gwrtheyrn and the Britons,—and his 
.subsequent hostilities against the’m, and final conquest of Kent 
into a kingflom, which he transmitted to his [mstcrity. These 
events followed in the order thus stated; but the time which each 
occupied cannot now be discriminated. 

_ The consequences of admitting and employing Hengist and 
his followers liccamc so calamitous to the Britons, that the origi¬ 
nal policy of the measure has been generally reprobated. But 
this was not the single act of Gwrtheyrn. It was the unanimous 


EUwlword, p. 833 Hi« (3ironiete end* wilh Kdgmr, eboat whoea lime ha tired. 
He derive* himicir from Elhrlrcd, Uie bnitlier of .\lfred, p. 831. ll i* e rada but 
veluebie Chronicle. 


.. Chronicl* esprceelp etalee, Uial afitr Uie bellte in 435, ia wbieb 

TTe* hi* lillle kinirdoia; «fter Uum Hencect tang to rioe. 

eneiMl Elheleford he* Ihe same dele, with ct fisomal oepil re». 
^ Hunliofdoo deles hi* sequieiliaa eoo yeer letor, p. 311; 

12: .«»• r«*r ••nier, p. 904. Nemiiae, without epeeirTiiig 

the tsMi yutr, ladieatee • eiuiilar iaiemL 
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resolution of the national council of kings and chiefs who de; 
cided for its adoption. It appeared to them to be an expedient 
means of protecting the coasts of the island from the maritime 
desolations of the Irish and Piets, that one set of barbarians 
should be hired to combat the others; for in the eyes of the Ro¬ 
manized Britons all these piratical invaders were deemed barba¬ 
rians, and are so mentioned. The purposed utility of the measure 
was immediately attained. Hengist defeated the depredators, 
with a slaughter which at last ended their incursions.' To have 
foreseen at the outset, that the employment of a few hundred 
Saxons for this purpose would have induced the whole nation of 
the Angli, with a large portion of the continental Saxons and Jutes, 
to expatriate themselves from their domestic hearths into Britain, 
required a power of prophetic vision, which it was no disgrace 
to the Britons to have wanted. No such event had at that time 
occurred to the island. The Saxons were not, like the Romans, 
a mighty and civilized empire, whose ambition had been rapa¬ 
ciously projjressivc. They had been but petty and partial depre¬ 
dators ; active, bold, and persevering, but whom moderate exer¬ 
tions of military vigilance had always repelled. Hence Gwrtheyrn 
and the British council had no reason to anticipate the new spirit 
of permanent dominion and territorial conquest, with which so 
large a {lortion of the Saxon confederation became afterwards 
inspired: and still less, tlieir power of effecting such ambitious 
resolutions. 

The censure to which the Britons are more justly liable is, that 
when these intentions began to appear, no vigorous system of 
union and patriotic resistance was adopted to frustrate their 
completion. On this point the evils of their political system, and 
the bad passions of Gwrtheyrn, operated to destroy the indepen¬ 
dence of the country. The chiefs pursued their conflicts with 
each other, which the people supported; and Gwrtheyrn pro¬ 
jected to use the aid of Hengist against those who were jealous 
of his ])ower, or had become his competitors. 

When Hengist obtained permission to increase his forces, as 
the island was accessible on so man^ points of attack, by ene¬ 
mies who came by sea, and chose their own places of operation; 
this augmentation was necessary to the country while it continued 
the pobey of using forcim auxiliaries. Seventeen more chiules 
came with his daughter Row*ena ;* and afterwards forty more, 
with his son and kinsman, plundering the Orkneys and Gotland 

* W. Malm. lib. L p. 9. 

* Nonn. e. 36. Mtlmabarp, p. 9, meniiww her with an •• ot acoepimua:” and H. 
HoDtingdon wiib a * dieitur a qoibaadam," p. 310. Tim Welah Triada, e. 38, call 
her Runaran, and aoma of Um later Wclah poema allude to her; but there seems no 
hi^ical ulhoritjr far her esiatenee, enept the brief psaeanea ef Nennioa. which 
JeflVp nf Monnoath, and from him Waee and Laiamoo heee an eopiotialr as- 
pnndad, mM to whieh Malmsbar/ and Hintiagdon Mam la allude. 
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in their way, who were st^oiMd off the Scottish coast, near the 
w'all.* 

For these services an interval of cordiality occurred between 
Hengist and the Britons.' That llcngist invited Gwrtheyni to a 
feast, at which the fair and blue-eyed Ruwenn olficialcd as the 
cup-bearer, till llic British king brcame intoxicated botli witli 
wine and love, and at last obtained her for his wife, we must be¬ 
lieve, if at all, on tlic credit of Nennius.* But the burthen of 
their remuneration diminished the gratitude of the Britons; and 
the martial vigour which had produced the successes of the 
Saxons alarmed thu.se whom they hud benefited. The object for 
which they had l>een engaged having been attained, tlic nativc.s 
wished their de|)arture; but military adventurers have no pru|M'r 
homes; having abandoned {waccful life and its comforts for the 
fame and advantagc.s of daring warfare in other c.ountries, their 
new habits and gratilications are inconsistent with the quiet and 
content of agricultural obscurity. The Saxon-Jutes refused to 
leave their station in Thanet: they demanded larger supplies; 
and stated that they must plunder for their subsistence it these 
were refused.* The Britons had the spirit to resent their 
rc(|nisition, but not the wisdom to combine to ex])el them; 
and the third class of incidents to which wo have alluded began. 

The Saxons made peace with the Piets, collected their forces, 
and, imitating those whom they had been employed to repress, 
ravaged the nearest cities and countries, from tiic cast sea to the 
west.” The desolations that followed are strongly painted. Public 
and )>rivatc edifices destroyed, ftriests slain at the altars, and 
chieftains witli their (leople: some jiart of the population flying 
to monasteries, others to forests and mountains, and many t<i 
foreign parts, imfdy the successful ravages, which the first 
a.ssauit8 of llcngist and his Jutes e.Tectcd, against Uic unprepared 
and astonished natives.* 

But these victorious depredations could not long continue. 
These evils aroused the Britons to wiser policy and to a couru- 
gei>iis resistance. Self-love produced the conduct which no 
patriotism had suggested. A vigorous ^stem of defence was 
resolved upon, ana Guorteniir, a son of Gwrthcym, was a|>- 

I Hiintcd to conduct it. A scries of battles occurred between 
lim and Hengist and Horsa, in which victory was alternate. It 
is expressly stated by Nennius, that Guortcinir three limes de¬ 
feated and licsiegcd llcngist and his Jutes, and at last ex|icllcd 
tlictn from I'hanct and from England, lie adds, that for five 
years they were kept out of the island, till GuortemiPs death.* 
As Gitdas asserts that the invaders at one time returned home ;* 

• Ne«. e. XT. f Bthelv. WX. « 2«m.e. S8. 

• Bi^lia.i.e. IS.p,S3. » Ibid. * IbM. * Ncaa. c. «. 

* Gildaa,e.U. 

IG* 
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and Bede, though a Saxon, admits ihe fact by inserting it in 
his historyas Hen^st did not begin his reign in Kent till 
six ^ears after his arrival in the island;*.and as there are some 
foreign traditions of his having founded Leyden during his ab- 
setice from England,^ his temporary expulsion, and the success¬ 
ful exertions of the Britons at this period, seem entitled to our 
belief. 

The Britons who combined against Hengist were headed by 
two sons of Gwrtheym, who are named Guortemir and Cate- 
gim. On the Derwent the first struggle occurredthe next at 
a place called the Ford of the Eagles, now Ailesford in Kent, 
was distinguished by the death of Horsa on the part of the 
Saxons, and of Catcgirn among the Britons ^ a third battle was 
fought at Stonar, on the sea-shore fronting France, from which 
the Saxons fled to their chiules.'^ Guortemir was the British 
chieftain who commanded in all these conflicts. But fable has 
obscured his title to celebrity. We may concede to him all the 
praise that Cambrian aflection can demand, without believing 
that he pulled up a tree by the roots, and wdth the vegetating 
club killed Horsa, and defeated the Saxons.' Courage has been 
always the characteristic of the Cymry, and they may disclaim, 
without injury to their glory, every impossible achievement 

Guortemir dying, Hengist is stated to have returned with an aug¬ 
mentation of his forces, which proved ultimately irresistiblebut 
he is described as having first regained a footing in the island, by 
the treacherous massacre of the British chieftains at a banquet. 
The account of Nennius represents him not only as soliciting a 
treaty of peace, which was closed by the invitation of the Britons 
to a friendly feast; but also as commanding his Saxons to come 
with their short swords under their garments, and on his exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Nimod eure saxes,” “ Unsheath your swords,” to slay all 
but Gwrtheym. The meeting was held, and the cruel perfidy'was 
Bccomplishra.* It cannot now be determined how much, or if 
any part of this is true; or whether the fatal issue, if it occurred, 

* Bade, lik. i. e. 16, p. 5S. f Baa before note *. 

* Uaher, in hia Primordw EecL Anglic, p. 430, catraeta a paanga to thia efleet 
fVom the Chronicon of Gerbrandui, who died 1504. I do not know nit aolharitiaa. 
Kempiat, in hia Rar. Friiie. lib. ii. e. 1, aflirma the nme. Uaher adda, that ** Douaa, 
Mauraioa, Hcfenitioa, Ac. Vtiigmim Hdlandiwchreninaeqiioti." alto report it, p. 430. 

‘ Nanniaa,«.46. 

i 8ai. Chron. IS. Elhelw. 834. Nennioe girea tba Briliih name of the place as 
Batbenegabail, p. 110; but his British names of plaoet and peraooa have bera bad!/ 
traneoribed. On Horaa’a monumenl, ace Ooogh'a Camden, rol. i. p. 331. 

* Nana. e. 46,47. Batleley ihinhs that the aile of thia batlla was Etone-end, in 
the Bontli corner of Kent. AnL Rnlap. p. 19. There still remains a great <|usnCilj 
of hanMO bones under the ebureh at H/lhe, which impl^ that aooie great battle baa 
boon fimght in this aicioltp. Nrnnlns calls the Mooe, from which the held was 
named, «Tha Kona of the Titte." Uniroa this means tlio boundary of the king¬ 
dom nr aaunty of Kent, the au^ect of the alluaieo is lott. 

' Ncnn. e. 41 * Mean. c. 46,47. ■ Mean. a. 41 
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jt to be attributed to premeditated rillany. One Weteh bani, 
two cmituries afterwards, alludes to a catastrophe like this, but 
with no distinctness of historicid detail* 

As Nennius adds to the history of Gwrtbcym incidents unde¬ 
niably fictitious,' and inserts fables os decided about St. 
C^rmain, in circumstances which the true chronology of 
the bishop disproves,s he may have equally invented, or at least 
have exaggerated this event A feast, inebriation, an unpreme¬ 
ditated quarrel, and a conflict may have taken place; aixl the 
battle may have ended in the destruction of the Britons. But 
this is all that is creditable of this celebrated catastrophe; and 
even this statement is rather a concession to on ancient tradition, 
than the admission of an historical fact. 

The great battle, which, according to the Saxon chroniclers, 
completed the establishment of Ilcngist in Kent, was _ 
fougnt at Crayford, in 457. The Britons, defeated in this 
with great slaughter, abandoned Kent, and fled in terror to Lon¬ 
don.*’ Eight years afterwards, the Britons attacked Hengist 
again, but it was with ruin to tliemsolves. And in 473, Uiey at¬ 
tempted another battle with him, but with such a calamitous 
issue, that they are declared to have fled from the Saxons as from 
fire.* 

The name of Hengist has been surrounded with terror, and all 
his stc]>s with victory. From Kent, he is affirmed to have car¬ 
ried devastation into the rctnotest corners of the island; to have 
spared neither age, sex, nor cf»nditif»n; to have slaughtered the 
priests on the altars; to have butchered in heaps tlic people who 

* Tbe in tiolj4ilsn is: 

When they htrfained Tcir Thanol, with aoeh aeanty diaertlian. 

With Kara and licnsya in titeir akilciit eareor, 

Tlieir asfrandiacment waa to va diagraoernl. 

After the eonaamin| aeerct with the alavea at the efleiftnent stream. 
Conceive the intoticalion at the (reat banquet of Mead; 

Coneeiro the deaths in the first hour of nceeaaily: 

Coeeeive the fterce woonda: the tears of the womca: 

The frief that was excited he the weak ehier; 

Coneeive the aadnem that will be revulvinf to oa. 

When the hrawlera of Thanet ahalt be our prineee. 

Got Arym. 9. W. Aieh, 154. 

The only worde here that imply any premeditaied treadicry are “riitn dilain,” tbs 
auasumiaf or deetroyinf secret, which in the Csmbrisa Refistsr G>r 179(aM Inns. 
Utsd Ion fMy. “TTm {dot of death.*' 

s 8 m bis Stories, (ram e. 38. tn e. 34. 

s Nenniua, c. 99,30, de«. 8 l Germain wss hidrap ef Aaierro, frsm 416 le 446. 
Febrieiaa, BihL Med. lib. vii. p. 139. He lived thirty years sod ftvs days sAar 8 l 
A malnr, aeenrdinf to bis ancient hiofrapher Conslanlim. Amates died in 416^ 
Stillinffleel, Orif. BtiL p. 9U9. Bede also errs in plaeing the visit of St. Oarmein 
into Britain, to gppeee their Priafiso opinieoB, e/ter the arrival of the Baaona. 

' Sax. ChroN. • And the BryUaa the farletim Cenltond,” p. U. It is frsm this 
victory that Uantinfdea dsira the kinfilnm of Uenfiat, p, 311. 

•8s>.Chra.^l4. Fla. W%.BOO,901. 
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fled to the mountains and deserts ;• and to have finally established 
his dominion in Kent, Essex, Middlesex, and Susse^ But when 
from these hyperboles of conquest, we turn to the simple and au¬ 
thentic facts, that all the battles of Hcngist, particularized by the 
Saxons, were fought in Kent; that one of tne last contests was 
even in Thanet, in the extremity of his little kingdom," and that 
no good evidence is extant, of his having penetrated, except in 
his first depredations, beyond the region which he transmitted* to 
his posterity; and, above all, that at this very period the Britons 
were so warlike that twelve thousand went to Gaul, on the solici¬ 
tations of the emperor, to assist the natives against the Visigoths,* 
we must perceive that exaggeration has been as busy with Hen- 

S 'st as with Arthur; and that modern historians have suffered 
eir criticism to slumber, while they were perusing the confused 
declamations of Gildas and his copyist, mdc. What Gildas 
related as the general consequences of all the Saxon invasions 
has been too nastily applied to the single instance of Hengist. 
From this error the misconception of his real history has arisen. 
The truth seems to be, that the fame of Hcngist depends more on 
the circumstance of his having first conceived and executed the 
project of an hostile settlement in Britain, than on the magnitude 
of his conquests, or the extent of his devastations. 

For twelve years after the battle at Wippeds Fleet, he remained 
alone exposed to the vengeance of all the Britons in the island, 
except those in Kent, whom he had subdued. The case with 
which he seems to have maintained his extorted dominion an¬ 
nounces the continuance of the discord between the contending 
native chieftains, which was wasting the British strength,* and 
which Gildas seems to protract to the times of Arthur. At Icngtli 
another adventurer appeared on the island. The success 
of Hcngist made a new species of enterprise familiar to 
the Saxon states. To combine to obtain riches, cultivated lands,' 

* Thii tUtement ■■ uriouily given by llumc, p. SO., and by oar venerable Milton. 

1 Kennett’a Collection of Ilinlur. 37. Langliorn, p. 33, fullowa Jeffry, and adda 
York, Lincoln, London, and Wincheater to liia conqueata, 

■ Wippedfloet. 

* Mr. Carle baa obaarved, that he never extended bia territoriea beyond Kent. 
IliaL England, p. 19b. Mr. Whitaker is of a aimiUr opinion. Manebut. ii. 4lo. 
p. 98. 

* Tbe expedition of Riolbarous, mentioned in Sidon. Apollon, lib. iii. ep. 9, and 
Jomandea, e. 43. Tbia incident was early nolioed by Freculphoa, Chron. t, ii. e. 17. 
—Sigoberl Gcmbl. in mentioning it gives a gentle laeh upon Jeffry; Qoia aulem 
fberil krte, hialoria Brilonum minime dicit, qn« r^um suorum nomina et geata per 
ofdinem et pandit. 1 Fist. 304. Either this Riothamoa was Arthur, or it was 
flroM his oxpedilion that Jeffry, or the Breton bards, todt tbe idea of Artbur’a 
bnitiss in Gaul. 

■ Gildas In his last eaetion, and in his epistle; and Bede, c. 39. An abrupt but 
ealnvbie passage of Nennius, pk 118, also intimates that Ambrosius was eonnoe l ed 
with the eivil fury at this period : “ A regno Guertbrigemi oaque ad diaeerdiam 
Ouitolini et Ambreeii snni aunt duodeeim." Huntingdon dcclstrca, •‘Non eeaaabnnt 
tsivUiabella.'’p.311. And see the Livaeof the Wah£ Saints, M8& Yaap. A. 14. 
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slaves to tend them, was more inviting than to risk the tern* 
pest for uncertain plunder. Hence it is not wonderful, that while 
some were diffusing themselves over Germany, the success of 
Hengist attracted the maritime part of the Saxon confederation; 
and assisted to convert it from naval piracy to views of regular 
conquest in Britain. 

Hengist was succeeded in Kent by his son vEsc, who reigned 
twcnty*four years. No su)>sequeiit event of importance is re¬ 
corded of this little kingdom, till tiic reign of Ethclbyrhte, who 
acceded in 500,^ and enjoyed the sceptre for above Half a cen¬ 
tury.* 


CHAPTER II. 

Ells arrives ia SoMez, and founds a kingdom there.—Cerdic invades the soalh 
part of the island, and establishes the kingdom of Wessnx,—Battles of bis 
succeomra with the Britons. 

Ella was the next Saxon chieftain, or king, who, twenty-eight 
years after the first arrival of Hengist, invaded Britain. He 
landed with three sons in Sussex;* and drove the 
Britons into the great woimI, which stretched from the A* 9* 
.south of Kent into Sussex and llain|i.shire.* Although * 

they came with but three ships, thev succeeded in gain¬ 
ing a settlement Hence w e may infer, that they were resisted only 
by the ixitty British sovereign of the district By slow degrees 
tHcy enlarged tlieir conquests on the coast In the eighth year of 
their arrival they attcm()tcd to jicnctratc into the interior; a du¬ 
bious hut wasteful battle on the river Mercread clieckod their 
progress. Recruited by new arrivals from the continent, 
tlicy ventured to besiege Andredcs Ceaster, a city strongly 
fortified according to the us^cs of the age. The Britons de¬ 
fended this with some skill, liking advantage of the adjoining 

r Sas. Cli. p. 90. 

_ * Flor. Wi(. data* his oeeaoiioa S6I. a«4 firav 6Ajr.Ma jmn sa tha durollaa of 
hi* rvign, p. 291. The iwum* which Alfred IrenalelM the tilla of dooee, whieh 
Bete gives to Heogisl sod Horse, are LsUaowas and Haretagso, p. 4ffl. IIm 
B ritiab king, whom JeflVv calls Vortigamin, sad tbs Wdsfa wiiiiags Owrlhavra, 
Alfred names Wyrtgesm, pi 489. 

• flason Cbran. 14. Flor. Wigom. 203. Elhelwerd, 834. 

* Tta wssid sT Kant was aneieaUp 190 miles long towards the west, and 30 
braad frsm north to sooth. Oo Ibo edge of the wood, in Suowo, s to od Aodredot 
CsoMer. lmmbord*s FWambolatioa of Boat, 187,168, lliia vast wood was a wil. 
drmcaa, M( iahakiiad hj assn, bnt by doer and hags. 
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forest, while the Saxons attempted to scale the walls, a divimoi^^ 
of the Britons attacked them from the woods behind: to repel 
them the Saxons were compelled to desist from their assault on 
the city. The Britons retired from the pressure of their attack 
into ^e woods, sallyiiw out again when the Saxons again ad¬ 
vanced to the city. This plan was successfulljr repeated with 
great loss to the assailants, till Ella conceived the idea of dividing 
nis Saxons into two bodies; one to storm, the other to cover the 
attack.' This measure succeeded, and the Saxons burst into the 
city; but, irritated by their loss, disgraced their conquest by one 
of those Imrbarous actions which history ought never to mention 
without horror, and which no events or reasons can justify: the 
inhabitants were put to the sword.‘‘ This was a conquest not far 
distant from the shore; so that this Saxon kingdom was rather 
permitted by the Britons to exist than extorted from their national 
oppfisition. Ella's settlement was probably considered as a 
colonization, that would have no important consequences to the 
British people. It became the kingdom of Sussex. 

As this state was never formidable to the others, nor is much 
mentioned afterwards, there is no reason to imagine that Ella 
made any great progress; but Ella is commemorated as the pre¬ 
ponderant Saxon chief' at that time in England ; his conquests 
wore therefore sufierior to those of Hengist and his son, who 
were his contemmraries. This is another circumstance, which 
shows the mistake of attributing such extensive desolation and 
triumphs to Hengist Both he and Ella appear to have been 
satisfied with tlic j>ossession of the provinces they invaded. It 
was the next warrior who spread consternation through Britain, 
resisted the genius of Ambrosius and Arthur, and by his suc¬ 
cesses ensured safety to the intruders in Kent and Sussex. 

Eighteen years after Ella, another powerful colony of Saxons 
arrived in the island, under the auspices of Cerdic, 
of derived his genealogy from Woden.' The 

Cetdie. essay was made with five ships; but the battles 

and conquests of its leaders display either abilities of 
tlic most superior kind, or an accumulation of force far beyond 
that which had assailed the other parts of the island. The place 
of his primary descent is by no means clear. The modern name, 

Hm. Honk p. 313. He eiMe, thel Ibe city wee never rebuilt, but remained ap- 
paiantljr in bit limea in a atate of ruin, which ahowed to the paaaenger bow noMe 
• plaea it had been. 

* Baa. Chron. 15. ** Ne waarth Ihmr forthon an Brpt to late." Our ancient 
efaronielera make often email diSaieneea in their ehrenolofiea. Tbua the Sax. 
Chron. dalea ibia event in 490, Flor. Wig. 491, and Elhelwe^ 493. 

• Sax. Chron. 71. Bede. lib. ii. e. 5. 

' Sea. Chron. 15. Flor. Wig. 305. Cerdie waa the ninth deaeendant ftom Wi^ 
den bp hia aon Bmbimg, and hie groat grandaon Freothegar. Atlowing thirtp peara 
ibr ■ generation, Uiia would plaee the eaivtenee of Odin abont 335, which is near 
Iht time when the Francs aeeomfdiabed their fopaga fiwm the £naiM 
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^ich could correspond with the ancient appellation of Cerdicea 
Ofa, has not been preserved.* Both Yarmouth and ^uihampton^ 
have had their advocate; but a remarkable passage in the 
Saxon Chronicle, which indicates that he attacked West Saexna* 
land six years after his arrival,' induces a belief that his first at* 
tempt was on some other jrart of the island. 

In the same year that (>rdic assaulted the district after* 
wards denominated W'essex, a band of his allies, under 
Porta, effected a landing with the companies of two ships at 
Portsmouth, and defeated the Britoaswt Others came, thirteen 
years afterwards, under Stuf and Wihlgar. 

It w’as in the battles with Ccrdic that the strength of the Britons 
and Saxons seem to have been first opposed to each other with a 
national magnitude, and for many years with varying success. 
It was not till twenty-four years after his arrival that V erdic and 
his son arc noticed to have established the kingdom of Wessex.^ 
Of the conflicts which he had with the Britons during these 
twenty-four years, the Saxons have left scarcely any notice. As 
('erdic did not arrive in any part of England till forty-six years 
after Hengist, he found a new generation of Britons, with difler* 
ent kings and chiefs from those who had employed and fought 
with the conqueror of Kent. Gwrlhcyrn, Cuortemir, and Ain- 
brosius, had lung been dead. The Britons were in jKisscssion of 
all the island but Kent and Sussex; and when Ceraic attacked 
them, they were at liberty to have employed all their forces 
against him, as Ida had n<.ii yet arrived, nor had the Angles ex¬ 
patriated themselves. 

The onlv British king whom Uic Saxons mention in the battles 
that preceded Uic eslahlislimcnt of this West Saxon kiiigdr>m was 
Natanleod, and he apijcars hut in one great battle, in which he 
full in 508.' This was something like a national conflict be- 
tween the two contesting races. Cerdic increased his own 

* Yet Hifrfeo, in hit Pol^ehronioon, mthet Cerdieetore that qua nune dieitur 
Gerncmoulh, p. 334, which (if we could rely upon it] would decide that Yermonlli 
was the apoL. Camden mentiona a alrikinf tael in favour of the elaima of Yur. 
mouth, '*‘nM place ia called by the inhabilania at Ihia day, Cerdicluand.** Britain, 
390, Gih. 

* Thia positian ia thoa|hi to be wcrranicd by campariny the Bason Chren. p. IB, 
which mentiona the arrival of the nepolea or Cardie at Cardiea a o r a, in 314, and 
Matt. WoBL who atatea their errival in cccidenUli parte Brilaania, p. 1B4; but Ihia 
ia not eeneluaiva evideuce. Mr. Wbitaher ihinka, llMt all Cerdie'a eperationa were 
confined to Hampahire, vol. ii. p. 61. 

' Baa. Chren. p. 13. So bbelwerd, 834. Besto etiam anae advenlns eoram 
e e ei denlelem circomiemnt Britannia partem que Weataese nuneunalw. 

J Bex. Chron. p. 17. Ftor. Wig. 30i Eihclw. 834. 

* Tbua the Bhs. Chren. 319, ** Her Cerdie and Cynrk Weal-Saesm rieo onftn. 

fnn," p. 18. Fler. Wig. •‘regnare ewneront,’* p. 306^ Elheiwerd, ** in ioM anna 
faeieianna catperuni rqmarv,’* p. 834. So Hantiagdon to the atma data, “ Bcf num 
Weal Seta inelpit,">Y|3, • *» 

> Sax. C&ren. p. I& Flor. Wig. 806. Etbalward, 834. 
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Strength by auxiliary forces from the Saxons in Kent and Suss^, ^' 
and Natanleod assembled the greatest army of Britons that hSo 
yet met the Saxons together. He directed his main attack on their 
right wing, where‘Cerdic commanded, and drove it from the field; 
hsit, too eager in pursuit, he allowed this chieftain’s son to move 
on him in the rear, and the victory was wrenched from his grasp.™ 
He fell with 5000 Britons; and such was the extent of his disas¬ 
ter, that all the region near the scene of conflict became after¬ 
wards called by his name." This victory gave Cerdic a firm 
position in the island, though it did not enable him yet to found a 
kii^dom. 

The subsequent battles of Cerdic and his friends with the Bri¬ 
tons, which the Saxon writers have recorded, are but few. In 
514 his kinsmen, Stuf and Wihtgar, made their incursion on Cer- 
diccBorc. In 519, Cerdic and his son Cynric obtained a victory 
at Ceidiccs-ford, which appears to have first laid the actual foun¬ 
dation of the West-Saxon kingdom, as from this time the Saxon 
chronicle dates the reign of the West-Saxon kings.® The strug- 

S 'e lasted the whole day with varying success, but in the evening 
e Saxons conquered.^ In 528, another conflict is mentioned at 
Ccrdices-leah, but its issue is not stated: and, in 530, Cerdic and 
his son took the Isle of Wight with great slaughter. In 534, 
Cerdic died.i He does not appear to have done more than to 
have maintained himself in the district where he landed; but his 
posterity enlarged his settlement into a kingdom, so powerful, as 
to absorb every other in the island. 

His son Cynric defeated the Britons at Searohyrig; and four 
552—656 afterwards at Beranbirig.' In this last battle the 

Britons made peculiar exertions to overcome their in¬ 
vaders. They collected a large armv; and, taught by former 
defeat the evil of disorderly combats, their leaders attempted an 
imitation of l»eltcr discipline. They were formed into nine di¬ 
visions ; throe in front, three in the centre, and three in the rear, 
apparently to act as a reserve; their archers and horse were 
arranged like the Romans. The Saxons observing the array, 
condensed themselves into one compact body, and made an attack 
in this mass which proved irresistible.' 


™H. HnntaiR 

■ Chron. Sas. ** Her Cerilio end Cjnric Wert Seuna rice oafenfonafter men. 
Itoning Uie battle, it adda, aiththan ricaadon Wert Seaza cjrnebeam of lham imgt,” 
p. 18, * See Note ■ aboeo. 

® Hen. HanL 3IS. Camden fdaeee the batde at ■ lord of tbe Avon, at the place 
new called Cbarferd in Hampehire. 

e Saa. Chr. SO. Floe. Wig. 819. 1 Ibink Somner goea loo far from the line of 
Cerdia'a operationa, when ho gneiaea tbia to be Cbardelejr in Backiaghamahire. 

» Bas. Ch. 80. Fief. Wig. 880. Tbie ia plaead at BwteiT in Oxfbr^ire; the 
other at Salialni^. 

* H. Hont. p. SI4. This ancient anther, ftom aooices new leal, haa preaerved the 
particakf ciro owrt a n eea af eeveral ef theae Sazan haltlee. He aeanw to bate bad a 
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..It was Ceaiwia, the third king of Wessex, who acceded in 
sSD, that obtained the greatest successes against the natives, and 
took from them more of their country than his predecessors had 
berni aUe to subdue. His bivUier defeated the Britons at ... 
Bedford, and dispossessed them of four townsand six years " ' 
afterwards Cealwin himself obtained a great victory at Deorham, 
against three British kinm, who fell in the battle; Conmail, Con* 
didan, and FarinmaiL The number of these kings shows that 
the same ruinous division of the British strength continued in the 
island, th«>ugh its rulers had at times sufficient poUev to combine 
their efforts. This appears to have liccn a conAict of some 
inagnitiide, as well from the union of the three kings, as from 
the important results of the victory; for three of the great cities 
of the Britons, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath, submitted after 
it to the conoueror." Seven years afterwards, in 584, the Britons 
again tried the fortune of war with him at Fethanleagh: a son 
of Cealwin fell in the struggle, and the Saxons retreated in dis¬ 
order; but tlieir king succeeded in rallying them, and at last 
obtained a hard-earned and long-contested’triumph. He obtained 
much booty and many Uiwns; but as the Saxon chronicler remarks 
that he afterwards retired into his own district,* the Britons were 
still {Hiwcrful enough to prevent or discourage his advance. 

Such is tlie Saxon statement of the battles which attended the 
establishment and progress of the formidable kingdom of Wessex ; 
by which we find tliat eighty-two years elapsed after the arrival 
tii' Ccrdic. before it was extended to include Gloucester, Ciren¬ 
cester, and Bath. Its first acquisition was Hampshire by Ccrdic. 
It was enlarged into Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire, 
by his son; and by his grandson into Gloucestershire and part 
of Somersetshire. But after these successes, it was still Hanked 
on tlie west by British kingdoms in Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
part of ^»ome^^ctBhirc; ai^ on the northwest by the British 
princes in Wales; and by British states or kingdoms on the north, 
from Gloucestershire to Scotland. On the south at the sca-cx>ast 
it was sup|)orted iw the Saxon kingdoms of SuMex and Kent 
But if the nation oi the Angies had not successively arrived after 
Cerdic's death, to overrun the east, the centre, and the country 
beyond the Humber, the Saxon occupation of Britain would have 
licen a precarious tenure, or have remiuned, like Normandy in 
France, W a Saxon colonization of our soutb^ shores. It was 

miliisrytaeiwhidiMiiiaitoiiatMeUMMi. He had ocrtsinlj’otliM’diroitielas bsiore 
him ihan Ihoae wbieb have eorvived to ui. 

‘ Ljfaaaharh; AS|«leabarli.Baaiiiaftaa,and Egooeaham. Clir.8BS.ai.aS. Tbeve 
•• ^ Le^bloo in BedAtdaUra; Ayleabanr la Bnekiet- 
hammra; H w i a ins Sen and Enaham in Osfiirdtliira. 

. f* ***' 839. Dwhaae ia OtoacsaHrihira la 

bab^ to haj« haaa Iha aha of iMa haltl» 

* Gebwnarf ibitoaa to Ua afanvm, Cb. 8as. p. 99. 

17 
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the emigration of the Angles from Sleswick that oltmately wres^ 
the islara from the ancient Britons, and converted it into Enslaf^ 
But before we narrate this great incident, which has so peculiarly 
affected our national fortunes and character, we will pause to 
consider the ancient British accounts of their conflicts with the 
WestBaxon invaders. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ancient Britiah AecoanU of tho Battles with the West SsKons, and the 
authentic History of Arthur. 


Some of the battles mentioned by the ancient Welsh poets arc 
those between Cerdic and the Britons; one of these is the battle 
001 ^ at Lloi^borth. In this conflict Arthur was the commander- 
in-chiefr end Geraint ab Erbin was a Prince of Devon¬ 
shire, united with him against the Saxons. Llywarch Hen, in his 
elegy on his friend, describes the progress of the battle. The 
shout of onset, and the fearful obscurity which followed the shock 
are succeeded by the terrible incidents which alarm humanity 
into abhorrence of war. The edges of the blades in contact, the 
gushing of blood, the weapons of the heroes with gore fast drop¬ 
ping, men surrounded with terror, the crimson gash upon the 
chieftain’s brow, biers with the dead and reddened men, a tu¬ 
multuous running together, the combatants striving in blood to 
the knees, and ravens feasting on human prey,^ compose the 
dismal picture which this ancient bard has transmitted to us of a 
battle in which he was personally engaged. 

The valiant Geraint was slain; sTaughterigg his foes he fell.”* 
The issue of die conflict is not precisely stat^, but some ambi¬ 
guous expressions concur, with tm absence of ail triumphant lan- 

B , to indicate that the Britons did not prevail. As Llongborth 
ly implies the haven of ships, and was some harbour on the 
southeim coast, we mav consider this poem as describing the con¬ 
flict at Portsmouth when Porta landed. The Saxon Chronicle 
says, that a very noUe Britidi youth fell on that occasion,** W 
does not mention his name. 


• Uywarah Has’* Etegha, p. 9. ^ lb. p. 3-7. 

« UjrwMsh E t e gk i. p. 7. TlwMUitrkdranMbMiwaMorilMLIriit. 
b iaww a . tbs s«v»i sow—of Brims. Tha WoUi gHMaloaiM mb* Uni lb* 
■as af O ssSa stls a af Cotswan, ftasi Gmm the Saaablar ef Oysfar. They fiea 
ktai s ■■■ SMsai SdiC BaMd y &inl, Wekh Am. esL ii. ih 33. 

4 8aa.airaa.17. FI. Wig. 904 
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Llywarch mentions another battle on the Llawen, in which 
XrUiur was engaged. Gw^ the poet’s (avourite son, exerted 
himself in the struggle. The battle was at tlw ford of Morlaa 
The bard describes his son as watching the preceding night, with 
his shield on his shoulder. He compares his impetuositv to tte 
assault of the eagle; and laments him as the bravest of his chil¬ 
dren. “ As he was my son, he did not retreat” Of the event of 
the battle, ho only says, that Arthur did not recede.* 

Of the other wntcsts which ensued before Wessex was colo¬ 
nized by Saxons, we have no further information from the British 
writers, except of the battle at Bath. 

Gildas intimates, that until the battle of Bath the Saxons and 
the Britons alternately conquered; and that this was almost the 
last, but not the least slaughter of the invaders. Nennius makes 
it tlie twelfth of Arthur’s Wttles.*' The position of this Imttlc has 
been disputed, but it seems to have occurred near Bath.* Its 
chronology is not clear.^ The Welsh MSS. in the red book of 
Hergest My.s, that 128 years intervened from tlic age of Gwr- 
theyrn to the battle of Badoii, in which Arthur and the elders con¬ 
quered the Saxons.* 

Artliur was the British chieftain who so long reswted the pro¬ 
gress of Cerdic. The unparalleled cclebritv which this Briton 
has attained, in his own country and elsewhere, both in history 
and romance, might be allowed to exalt our estimation of the 
Saxon chief, who maintained his invasion, though an Arthur op- 
p<»sed him, if the British hero had not himself lioen unduly mag¬ 
nified into an incredible and inconsistent conqueror. 

The authentic actions of Arthur have been so disfigured by the 
additions of the Minstrels, and of Jeffry, that many _ 

writers have denied that he ever lived but this is an 
extreme, as objectif»nable as the romances which occa- ©f Arthur, 
sioned it. The talcs that all human [icrfection was 

* LiTwarefa Hen’s Etefr on Old Age, p. 131-13$. 

' Gildas, %. 36. Nenniiw, 33. 

( Mr. Certe deecribee llw Mount of Bedon, in BerUiire, p 305. Ueber piaeee 
the beltle el Beth, a. 4T7. Camden elw Ihinke that Bedon llijl ie the Ben o ee do wm, 
or that which overiung* the little eillaga Batheione, and eshiWia atiil ila bnlwarka 
wid a rampirc. Gibao^ ed. p 470. 

^ Giidaa io a piwage of didbmll eonetractioa eaya, aa we inier|irat. Ibal it took 
plaea lortpJbar yeara be&ra be arrole,—annnm obaaarionis Badonid wontia, _t|ut 
^na quadrerawinna qaarins at navi oriinr annna, manM jam primo amanao qni jam 
at maw nativiutia aal, a. 86.—Bede oonetroed it l« mean the Ibrly4imrth year tuler 
the Buon invaeion, lib. i. e. 16, bnl Ilia word# of Giidaa do art anppart him. Malt. 
WoM. p. 186, placca it in 530. Laafhern. p 63, prafcft 511. 

> See tbia puUiabed in the CambriM RefUlvr, p 313. Piyae, la hie Daftndo, p 
130. qoataa a pamega of Tdiaaan an diia battle, which I baaa sa* o b aa r va d among 
hU ^nied poomoL 

1 Hia asManee waa doubled very aarly. Genebrard aaid, h might ba inArrad 
flam Bade, Arelaram nMtaam mmqoam axiitiaaa. Chran. lib. iii. ap Uabar, 583. 
Sigabaft, wha wraia in the Iwalilh aastary, eawpia in a d that, aoeapl ia tha than 
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collected in Arthur that giants and kings who never existed^ 
and nations which he never saw, were suraued bv him; that tie 
went to Jerusalem for the sacred crossor that he not only ex¬ 
celled the experienced past, but also the possible future," we may, 
if wo please, recollect only to despise; but when all such fictions 
are removeid, and those incidents only are retained which the 
sober criticism of history sanctions with its approbation; a fame 
ample enough to interest the judicious, and to perpetuate his ho¬ 
nourable memory, will still continue to claim our belief and ap¬ 
plause. 

The most authentic circumstances concerning Arthur, appear 
to be these: 

He was a chieftain in some part of Britain near its southern 
His bitth ^ Mounc, king of Glamorganshire, had a 

* *■ son named Arthur at this period," and many of Ar¬ 

thur's actions are placed about that district, it has been thought 
probable that the celebrated Arthur was the son of Mouric; but 
this seems to have been too petty a personage, and too obscure 
for his greater namesake, who is represented by all the traditions 
and history that exist concerning him to have been the son of 
Uther. 

He is represented in the Lives of the Welsh Saints, with inci¬ 
te. dents that suit the real manners of the ace. Meetine 

a prince in Glamorganshire, who was flying from his 
enemies, Artnur was, at first, desirous of taking by force the 
wife of the fugitiva His militaiy friends, Cci and Bedguir, per¬ 
suaded him to refrain from the injustice; and to assist the prince 
1 regain his lands." 

A British chief having killed some of his warriors, Arthur 
pursues him with all the avidity of revenge. At the request of 


newljr-publMhed Briiiah liUtory, nulUm de eo menUoneni invoniroiu, 1 Piitori Rer. 
Germin. 504.—Our Milton is siso scoptiul about him. Many others aru as un- 
friendly to bis fame. 

" And, in abort, God has not made, sinoe Adam was, the man more perfect than 
Arthur. Brut G. ah Arthur. 9 W. Arebaiol. p, 999. 

' Nennius, or hb interpolator, Samuel, pkdfea himself that the flapmenia of the 
cross brought bj Arthur were kept in W^ale, six miles from Msilros. 3 Gale, p. 
114.—Langhorn, whose neat Latin Chronieb oftbe Saxon kingdoms I wish to praise 
for its general precision, adduoes Jerom and others to prose that Britons umd to 
vbit Jerwabm, p. 47. 

" Joseph of tSxeter, in bis elegant Antioeheie, after contrasting the inforior 
aehieseinMils of Absante, Cssaar, and Herenba, with those of hb floa regum Ar. 
thurua, adds. 

Sod nee pinalnm oorjrit, nee aidara aobm 
JBenant: saaabs Latins, Grams qua lesolse: 

Prbaa parem neeil, mqaabui poatera nullum 
EabiUlnra dies. Regm supereminet omnes 
Seltis: prmteritb melmr, a mj erg u s/eterb. 

Ap. Usher, p. 519. 

• Viu8.0Mbei,Cea.M8aVcq>. A.14. 


Rag. Uaadae. 
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St Cadoc, Arthur submits his eomjdaint to the chiefs aud clergy 
of4ritain, who award Arthur a compensation.^ 

At another time, Arthur is stated to have plundered St. Pater- 
nus, and to have destroyed a monasterv in Wales.^ lliese in¬ 
cidents suit the short character which Nennius gives of him, that 
he was cruel from his childhood.' 

It is stated, by Caradoc of Uancarvan, that Melva, the king 
of Somersetshire, carried otf Arthur’s wife, by force to Glaston¬ 
bury. Arthur, with his friends, whom he cowiclod from Corn¬ 
wall and Devonshire, assaulted the ravisher. The ccciema^cs 
interposed, and persuaded Melva to return her peaceably. Arthur 
received her, and both the kings rewarded Uie monks' for tlicir 
useful interference.* 

Arthur also maintained a war against the Britons in the north 
of the island; and killed Hue! tteir king. lie was greatly re¬ 
joiced at this success; because, says Caradtx;, he had killed his 
most powerful enemy.* Thus Arthur, by his wars with his own 
countrymen, as much assisted the progress of tlic Saxons, as he 
aAcrAvards endeavoured to check it, by his stn^glcs with Cerdic. 

He may have fought the twelve battles mentioned by Nennius ;* 
but it is obvious, from the preceding paragraphs, that they were 
not all directed against the Anglo-Saxons, lie is represented by 
Nennius, as fighting them in conjunction with the Kings of the 
Britons. It is clear from many authorities, that there were seve¬ 
ral kings at this time in ditferent parts of Britain.' But there ap¬ 
pears, as the preceding pages have intimated, to have been a 
paramount sovereign; a Pen-dragon, or Pentcyrn; who, in no¬ 
minal dignity at least, was superior to every other. Arthur is 
exhibited in this character ;* and his father Uthur had the same 
apiiellation.* 

I* IIhiL 

s Ibid. Vila S. Pdonii MS. Cai is nealionsd as bis eompssiioa in a posm of 
Ttlienn’s. 

' Neon. c. 63. 

■ Csrad. ViL Gild. MSS. leaf’s Lib. Mslmsbiirr nieatiaiis. In bis Histore of 
Glatioaburjr, p. 307, oon eiraamslaiMs of Arthur ssading Idsr, lbs son of King 
Noth, oo an tdeenlurs, aflar harinf hoightod him ; bat it is too ramsatiaollr aar- 
rated to be classed among Uio antbmtie tads. Gianta bare no right la ndmiaaion 
into ordinary liidory. 

' Carad. 

■ Nann. e. 63, 63. He ibns eaamaraiaa Ibem: let, at Iba aM«Ui tt tbs river 
called Glen; Sd, 3d, 4ih, and 5th, on snolbor rivw eallod Dmwlns, la Iba rsign of 
Uniua: 6i^ on the river called Piaws; tbs 7th, in the wnod of CsIsdoB t the Sih, 
in Castle Onnnion, wbere be add* that Artbar had the iaaaga of tb« eraaa sad of 
Maiy oa bia shonldera; the 9lh, at Caerlaon; the lOth, na lbs baaihs •ftbn Rabroit; 
the I lib, on the mooni esllad Agnad Cathrmnion; lbs I3ib, oa iba Dadon BiOs. 

* The Can. MSS. Vein. A. 14, ia Iba Uvaa tte Waiab Baiais, w a a ti a a atvarnl 
ia Wilaa. 

* Trioedd 7, p. 3. 

■ There ia an elegy «n Ulfayr'e death anamg the aneiaat Brilisb bards. See 
Walah Arab. voL i. 

!?• 
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Four of battles, ascribed to him by Nennius, have been 
ably illustrated by Mr. Whitaker.^^ Mr. Camden and others hfad 
remarked, that the Douglas, on which Nennius had placed them, 
was a river in Lancashire. The historian of Manchester, whom 
I am happy to praise for his genius and energy, has commented 
on the positions of these co^icts with great local knowledge. 
His fancy, though often too prolific, and even on this portion of 
our history peculiarly active, yet describes these with so much 
probability, tnat we may adopt his sketches as history. 

The battle of Badon Hills, or near Bath, has been celebrated 
as Arthur’s greatest and most useful achievement; a long inter¬ 
val of repose to the Britons has been announced as its con¬ 
sequence;* yet it is curious to remark, that this victory only 
checked the progress of Ccrdic; and docs not appear to have 
produced any further success. We hear not of the vindictive 

E ursuit of Arthur, of the invasion of Hampshire, or the danger of 
'erdic. The Saxon was penetrating onwards even towards 
Wales or Mercia; ho was defeated, and did not advance.* No 
other conflicts ensued. Arthur was content to repulse. This 
must have been because he wanted power to pursue. Arthur 
was, therefore, not the warrior of irresistible strength; he per¬ 
mitted Cerdic to retain his settlements in Wessex; and such an 
acquiescence accords with the Chronicle, which assens, that 
after many fierce conflicts, he conceded to the Saxon the counties 
of Southampton and Somerset* The latter was however still 
contested. 

This state of moderate greatness suits the character in which 
the Welsh bards exhibit Arthur. They commemorate him ; but 
it is not with that excelling glory, with which he has been sur¬ 
rounded by subsequent traditions. On the contraiy, Urien of 
Rcged seems to have employed the harp more than Arthur. 
Llywarch the aged, who lived through the whole period of 
slaughter, and had been one of the guests and counsellors of 
Arthur,* never displays him in transcendent majesty. In the 
battle of Llongborth, which Arthur directed, it was the valour 
of Geraint that arrested the bard’s notice; and his ele^, though 
long, scarcely mentions the commander, whose merit, in Ac 

^ Hitl. Msaeb. voL iL p. 43-45. 410. ad. 

■ Tliti weaM to ha Uia iMUle montiaaod bjr Gildaa and Bado, wbieh aoeorted 
whao Oildaa oraa iortjJbiir yaara old. 

* Bada’a aiptaariani lalwa ftom Gildaa aspraaa Iha ganeral tniUia of tbaaa enn. 
fliaiab **Now UwaatiTaa; now their wao M ea oo nw ia r Bd. mitil Iba aiefa of tha Hilla 
of Bath, arhan thof (Ibe Britoaa) dM oot gite Iha laut ^ofbler to their eDeraiea,” 
0. tS. pi 53. 

* Rad. qoolad hp PolpArooiea, aaja, la goihoadam ehrooida lagHor.gMMl landam 
Artimroa aauadtaiaa, pMl 93 aoom adtaoloa CMiai SdeKlaie dhi Jmta dedU ei 
Hamplatddraoi at floaaaraaUiaoa, p. 934.—The Chroaiala af Riaardi Kaiaimiaiiaia. 
io Mw. at aOraM the aaaoa. It ia gootad hp Lowhoni, Chion. Rar. 

Aaglorom, p. 70. « Ttrioedd, 118, p. 74 
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frenzy of later fables, clouds every other. As an efliision of real 
fediug, this ixwm may be supposM to possess lou of flattery and 
more of truth in its paneayric. It speaks of Arthur with respect, 
but not with wonder. Arthur is simply mentioned as the com* 
mandcr and the conductor of the toil of war; but Geraint is pro* 
fusely celebrated with dignified periphrasis.^ 

In the same manner A^hur appears in the Afalicnau of Myrd* 
din; and in Taliesin he is mentioned as a character well known 
and rei'crenced f but not idolized; yet he was then dead, and all 
the actions of his patriotism and valour had been performed. 
Not a single epithet is added, from which wc can discern him to 
have been that whirlwind of war, which swept away in its 
course all the skill and armies of Europe. That he was a cou¬ 
rageous warrior is unmiestionable; but that he was the miracu¬ 
lous Mars of the British history, from whom kings end nations 
sunk in panic, is complctclv (Usproved by die temperate enco¬ 
miums of his contemporary mrds. 

One fact is sufficient to refute all the hv'pcrliolcs of Joflrj', 
whose work has made him so extravagantly great. Though 
Arihur lived and fought, yet the Anglo-Saxons were not driven 
from the island, but grailually advanced their conquest, with 
proi;ressivc dominion, whether he was ali\'c or whether he was 
dcail. Reflecting on this unquestionable fact, we may hesitate 
to believe that Arthur was victorious in all his battles,^ because, 
if he wielded the whole force of Britain, and only fought to con¬ 
quer, what rescued ('crdic, Ella, the son of Hengist, and the in¬ 
vader.* of Es.scx and East-Anglia from absolute destruction T 

The Welsh triads notice many of Arthur's friends and war¬ 
riors : and mention one stanza as'his composition. But this must 
be mere tradition. 

Sef ynt fy nhri chsdikrchtwg, 

Msel hir, s Uyr Llayddawg; 

A eholofn Cymru Csrsdawg.* 

To me there ere three heroes in hstUe; 

Meel the tall, end LIyr with his tnny. 

And Csradawg tbs pdlsr of the Cymry. 

Arthur perished at last inglorioosly, in a civil feud with 

* A* “iha floor of Britain—the lerriSor of iko fa n ' the molsoler of the snsmy— 
the fTMt eon of ErWn—the olrMaona orortior of DywMiaL" Uywsreh, p. 3>?. 

* Myrddin otylao him modur tyria, kisg of a m wWitn ds AftK 1. W. A. Ml. 

' Noaniea, e. 61, myo ibU, * in emmlNM hoiha vislor esUltl.'' But the sMbor 
Rented by Higdon, |k S94, ooyo mors prebebly of Cordie, who oAon fitiHbt whb 
Arthur, "M o fol tineerHur. aiin viee aerioc MiTssit ad p eg n am. " OH d ao, a. M, 
impUaa an oltafnalien of pferkmo to lbs hauls af Ballk—Tbs lf& Chron. 

DiftaoM hy LnMhem, 76. amnm it. 

t ^ntasdd Hk Bh. 
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Medrawd his nephew, who is said to have engrossed the afiec- 
Hisdstth. Gwenhyfar, his wife. But as the blow«t)f 

Arthur on Medrawd is mentioned as one of the most 
mischievous blows in Britain this may have been the imme¬ 
diate cause of Medrawd’s hostility. 

The character of Medrawd has been branded with much re¬ 
proach by the Welsh, because their favourite Arthur perished in 
the war which he excited. But there is a tHad, which records 
his gentleness, good nature, and engaging conversation; and de¬ 
clares that it was difficult to deny him any request.' He must 
have been powerfully supported, to have raised an army capable 
of confronting Arthur in the field. Maeigwn, who reigned in 
Gwynedd, seems to have been one of Medrawd’s allies; for 
Gildas inculpates him for having destroyed the king his uncle, 
with his bravest soldiers^ 

The conflict took place at Camlan, where both Arthur and 
Medrawd fell i** Arthur, mortally wounded, was carried out of 
the field. From the coast of Cornwall he was conveyed into 
Somersetshire. Sailing along the shore they reached the Uzella, 
which they ascended, and the king was committed to the care 
of his friends in Glastonbury,' but uicir skill could not avert the 
fatal hour. 

The death of Arthur was long concealed, and a wild tale was 
diffused among the populace, that he had withdrawn from the 
world into some magical region; from which at a future crisis 
he was to reappear, and to lead the Cymry in triumph through 
the island. Why this fiction was invented, we may now in vain 
inquire. It could not repress the ambition of the Saxons, because 
the temporary absence of Arthur was sufficient to favour their 
wishes; and if his living authority could not prevent British in¬ 
surrection, was it probable that his residence in another region 
would avail? Yet Taliesin industriously sang that Morgana 
promised, if he remained a long time with her, to heal his wounds; 
and it is notorious that the return of Arthur was a fond hope of 
the people for many ages. Perhaps it was an illusion devised to 
avert the popular vengeance from those who, by aiding Medrawd, 
had contributed to produce the lamented event ;•■ or perhaps 
some, affecting to reign in trust for Arthur, conciliated the public 
prejudice in favour of their government, by thus representing 
that they governed only for him. 

^ Trioadd 51, p. 13. ' Trioadd 83, pk 18. j GiMaa, a, 19. 

^ Tliia baUla b piaead in 549, ^ tha Annab in Wbarton’t Anclia SacfarvoL ii. 
g 848; k« Riaiijr anUMia eilad by Odwr, Ant p. 591; and by Jeffry and tha Webh 
Brat wh Afthiif. 

' ^ JafRyb imioQs paam, hb baat woeh, MSa Cott. Lib. Voap, E. 4. Sea abo 
Oifsidiif flpra. Becks, ilifit. ku e. 9, oitad «pod Uaher, p. 923. 

■ MalUi. Wabm. p. 199, deehras that iha kiny volanbrily biaaelf 

wkila dyinf, that bb enemies niybl not Uiumpb, nor bb frimis ba 
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Of the family of Arthur we know little. We hear of Noe ia 
Caermarthenahire, reputed to be his son; another son, Uechau, 
is celebrated as an accomplished warrior.* His sister Anna 
married Llew, brother of the famous Urien, and son of Cynvarch; 
Medrawd was her son.® The marria^ of Anna united tJte kings 
of the northern Britons in consanguinity with Arthur. 

But though the friends of Arthur concealed the place of his 
interment, a future age tliscovered it. In the year 
1180, when romance had begun to magnify his fame, 
his body was diligently sought for in the abbey of jg mjg, 
Glastonbury. The circumstances attending this search 
give us the first clear and historical certainty nlKiut this cele¬ 
brated man, and are therefore worth detailing. Tlicy have been 
transmitted to us by Giraldus Cambrensis, who saw botli the bones 
and the inscription, as well as by a monk of the abbey; and the 
same facts are alluded to hy William of Malmsbury', a contem¬ 
porary, and by others. 

The substance of the account of Giraldus is this.** Henry the 
Second, who twice visited Wales, had heard from an ancient 
British bard, that .\rthur was interred at Glastonbury, and that 
some pyramids marked the place. The king communicated this 
to the abbot and monks of the monastery, with the additional infor¬ 
mation, that the body had been buried very deep to keep it from 
the Saxons; and that it would lie found nut in a stone tomb, but 
in a hollowed oak. There were two pyramids or pillars at that 
time standing in the cemetery of the abiiey. They dug between 
these till they came to a leaden cross lying under n stone, which 
had this inscription, and which Giraldus says he saw and handled 
—“ Hie jacct s<.‘pultus inclytus Ucx Arthunis in insula Avallonia.’*^ 
Below this, at tlic dqith of sixteen feet from the surface, a coffin 
of hollow oak was found containing bones of an unusual sice. 
Tlic leg-bone was three fingers (probably in their breadth) longer 
than that of the tallest man then present. This man was pointed 
out to Giraldus. The skull was large, and showed the marks of 
ten wounds. Nine of these had concreted into the bony mass, 
blit one had a cleft in it, and the opening still remained; appa¬ 
rently the mortal blow.' 

• MSS. Vop. A. 14. |> 57. ToomM 10. |i. 3. 

* Soa tlw feneakey Mr. Owan'a l,ife of IJfirarch. 

' This aceoant of CiraldM oorraapaaOa witJi that of the monk of Glaaloabary, 
whicb l^nd had oxiraoiMl in hia Aaa a r t . Art p. 50.; and Uahar in Ma Antiq. n. 
117. Malaaabnrp morm kriefljr alindaa In il. Da Ant. GlaaL 

tki* inaeriolion U tiam in Oibann'a Camd«n,|».U; mmI In 
Wbiukar a Maneborter, paK u. Dr. WhiUber waa tbal iba croaa had tbM 
UMjr brm in the po a w i uo of Mr. Chaneallor Hoghoa, at Wclla. The Ibrm of tba 
Mtera autto the ago of Artbor. 

' J*?***** Paria nolieoa Iba diaeoaerj of ibe b o n oa, bol ataa that it waa oeeattonad 
by tbrnr digging tho gram of o ornnk, who had an earneat doaira lo be bnrfiod in 
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Gireldus sajns, in another place, that the bones of one of ArtKpr’s 
wives were foiuid there with his, but distinct, at the lower end. 
Her yellow hair lay apparently perfect in substance and colour, 
but on a monk’s eagerly grasping and raising it up, it fell to dust* 
The bones were removed into the ^at church at Glastonbury, 
and deposited in a magnificent shrine, which was afterwards 
placed, in obedience to the order of Edward L, before the high 
altar. He visited Glastonbury with his queen, 1276, and had the 
shrine of Arthur opened to contemplate nis remains. They were 
both so interested ny the sight, that the king folded the ^nes of 
Arthur in a rich shroud, and the queen those of his wife; and 
replaced them reverentially in their tomb.‘ 

The circumstances of Arthur’s funeral could be known only 
from Welsh traditions. Giraldus has left us one of these: “ Mor¬ 
gan, a noble lady, proprietor of this district and patroness of the 
Abbey, and related to Arthur, had the king carried, after the battle 
of Camlan, to the island called Glastonbury to heal his wounds.”" 
The same facts are alluded to by Jeffry, in his elegant poem, which 
entitles him to more literary respect than his history, and which 
contains more of real British traditions.'" 

The pyramids or obelisks that arc stated to have marked the 
dace of Arthur’s interment, lon^ remained at Glastonbuir. They 
lad imaws and inscriptions, which have not yet been understood, 
)ut which do not seem to relate to Arthur."" A sword, fancied to 
lavc been his caliburno, was presented by Richard the First, as 
a valuable gift, to the king of Sicily." 

that spot. It ia not imptobabfa) that tUa maj ban been a fortlwr iadoeeinent with 
tha omivent to ha*a the apol duf. 

' Girald. Inatitutio Priooipia. ap. LaL 47. Thu work atill ramaina in MSS. in tha 
Britiah Mnaeum. ' Hon. Glaat. Lei. 55. 

■ Oir. in Spaeuio Eceiaaiaatioo, MSS. Brit. Mat.; and Ap. Lai. 44. 

* It ia atiil in MSS. in tha Britiah Muaanm. Since it waa natioed in Ihia work, 
Mr. Ellia hu given an aaooant oT it, with cntraela, in hia Miatorp of the Early Eng- 
liah Romaneea. 

"On ana of the tidaaof the pyramid that wu twentyuU icet high, with fivaaidaa, 
waa a figure in a nntiflaal draaa: on the aeoood aidawaa a royal peraonaga, with the 
lettara Her, Seal, Bliayar: on the third, Wamereet, Bantomp, Winawm: the other 
aidaa had alae inaeriptiona. Tha amallar pyramid iraa oigiiteoa ni^ and bad 
four aidea with inaeriptiona. W. Maimada Antiq. Glaat Gak, iii. p. 906, aa ool> 
laled in my oopy by Hearne. 

■ Udwr, p. 191. Theae era the only oireumalaiiaea which we onn praaent to tha 
reader aa Arthnr'a authentio hiatory. Tha ramanoea about him ooolain aeveral 
namaa of real petaena, and aaem ooaaaionaUy to allode to a ftw laal fiwta. But their 
groat auhatanea and main alary are ao aomplelely Giboiona, that whatever part of 
them waa onee true, ia overwhelmed and loot ia tlwir fictiooa and maninat nuaifiea. 
tiona both of mannan and hiatory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ErublirhineDt d* the Anglo^xom in East AiMlia, Mercia, ami £ai«x.» 
ArrivaJ of Ide in Northumberlaod.—Battlea with the Bribma.—Kingdom of 
Bemicia and Deiia. 


While Ccrdic and hia son were conflicting with Arthur, and 
the other British kings and chiefs wh<i opposed them in Hamp¬ 
shire and the adjoining regions, several adventurers from the na¬ 
tion of the Angles in 8icswick, arrived on the eastern coast of 
the island. Tm: chronology of their invasions cannot lie more 
definitely stated than by the date which an old chronicler has 
affixed to them, and which accords so well with the other facts 


on this subject, that it may be considered as entitled to our atten¬ 
tion. Another more ancient has mentioned that many 
petty chiefs arrived in East Anglia and Mercia in the ^*”‘.**^ 
reign of Cerdic, and fought many battles with the na- 
lives; but as Uiey formed no kingdom and were & 7 . 
numerous, their names had not been preserved.* The 


year in which tlie invasions began to occur is placed by the other 
annalist in 527.^ 


Contemporary with these assailants, a Ixxiy of Saxons planted 
themselves in Essex, atal pmlccted on the s^mth by 
the kingdom of the Jutes in Kent, and on the iKirth by of 

the adventurers in East Anglia, they succeeded in 
founding a little kingdom, about 530,* which has little 
else to attract our notice, than that it gradually 
stretched itself into Middlesex, and obtained the command of 
I»ndon, then but a flourishing town of trade, though destined in 
a subsecfucnt age to become tm metropolis of all the Jute, Saxon, 
and Angli kin^oms of the island. 

In this state of the contest between the British nation and 


their Saxon invaders, while the Britons, yet masters of all the 
island, from the Avon to the Cornish promontory on the west, 
and to the Firth of Forth on the north, were resisting and arrest¬ 
ing the progress the son of Cerdic on the one hand, and the 
unrecorded adventurers in Norftdk and SuiTolk on the other, the 
most formidable ia\'asion occurred on the coast above the Hum- 


H. HMiiaga. p. SIS. s Mail. Wmtm. m. 1681 

Ttwantbiag wMErfcNwia.wiw«adS87. MstL WsHn. pb 900. 
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ber, which the natives had yet been called upon to mpose. In 
647, Ida led to the region between the Twede'and 
• the Firth of Forth, or accompanied, a fleet of forty 

647.***** vessels of warriors, all, of the nation of the Angles.^ 
Twelve sons were with him.* The chieftains asso¬ 
ciated with him, or who afterwards joined in his enterprise, ap¬ 
pointed him their king.' Ida, like Hengist, Cerdic, and Ella, 
trsMsed his pedigree to Woden, the great ancestor of the Anglo- 
Saxon chieftains, as well as those of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

That part of Britain, between the Humber and the Clyde, was 
occupied by Britons; but they were divided into many states. 
The part nearest the Humber, was called Deif)rr by the ancient 
natives, which, after the Saxon conquest, was named Deira; and 
north of Deifyr was Bryneich, which became latinized into Bemi- 
cia. Deifyr and Bryneich had three sovereigns, whose names 
have descended to us: Gall, Dyvedel, and Ysgwnell. 

In some part of the district iJetween the Humber and the Clyde, 
was a state called Reged, which Urien, the patron of Taliesin, 
governed. In the parts nearest the Clyde, there were three other 
sovereigns, Rhydderc the Generous, Gwallog the son of LIcenog, 
and Morgant. Lly warch Hen also enjoyed a little principality 
in Argocd. Aneurin, the bard, was the chief of a district, called 
Gododin. And Mynnyddawr ruled in a part near the friths at 
Eiddyn, which has been conjectured to be the origin of Edin¬ 
burgh, or the burgh of Eldin. Cunedda was also a wledig, or 
sovereign, in some of these northern regions, who emigrated into 
North Wales: and Cau was another. All these, and some others, 
arc mentioned in the Welsh remains; which proves that the 
north of Britain, like the south, was divided amongst many sove¬ 
reignties : some of them of very inconsiderable size. This state 
of Uie countrv, at the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, must be 
always recollected, when the facility and permanency of the 
Saxon conquests are adverted to.* From the Kymiy, or Britons, 
having retained posseuion of much of this country, tor some time 
after me Saxon invasions, a large portion of it was called Cum¬ 
bria ; which is the Latin name by which their states or kingdoms 
in these parts have been usually expressed. As the Saxon con- 

* Fht. Wig. * In prorincM Bernkionwi,** pb 918. Bn Henaiw oalb him the 
Ani kinf of Beraieia, p. 114. 

* Wo map raeord Ibeir oamaa aa apaeioMoa of Ihoir ftmOp appoUationa: Adda, 
Babie, Tbeodrio, Elbairie, Tbeodhere. Oamer ftom fab qoaana , and Occa, Aibie, 
Been, Oawdd. Somir, and Sofatker. Moat afthaao are ai^fiamt worda, or combi- 
nalioM ofworda in the Bn»n bngoafa. 

t So Hontingdon alataa, p. 314. 

I See far Ihaaa faela Manoina-dbradoe'a Lifa of Oilda»-Tbo Wdah TVkds— 
Anonrlnb OodedfaH-TUiaaia'e P oa ma C oUoo. MSB Vaap. A- 14.—Uvwareh 
HeabPwma Badiddp SaintS W. AhJi. 
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a uests spread, tbe extent of Bri^ Cumbria was diminyied, and 
ic*most noted of the British race, who had any Cumbrian king* 
dom in these parts, were the Ystradciwyd, who maintained what 
has been called the Stiat Clyde kingdom. The word Y-strad* 
clyd, literally imports the valley of the Clyde; and the region 
they occupied, was therefore almut the Clyde. AAer enduring 
wars, with various fortune, with the Britons, Uie Dalriads, and 
the Piks, their little kingdom was destroyed in the close of the 
tenth centur}’. Alclyde, which means tlic height of the Clyde, 
was the principal town of tlic Y-slnid*ciydc; and was in all like* 
lihfxtd tlic present Dunbarton. This circumstance increases the 
probability, that the Eiddyn, another town in these parts, which 
Mynnyddawr governed at this period, was the town on the Forth, 
almost parallel with Al-clydc, and which has long become illus¬ 
trious, under the name of Edinburgh. Another British state be¬ 
tween the Y-strad-clyde, and the Saxons, seems to have existed 
sr> late as the tenth century ; as Eugenius, or Owen, king of the 
('umbri, is then mentioned.^ 

The defence of the Britons, according to the poems which re¬ 
main in the manuscripts of their ancient poets, apixinrs to have 
ilcen ]icculiarly vigorous in these districts; and their warriors 
have nn^cived a lilieral meed of praise, from the bards whom Uicy 
patronized. 

Of these, Uricn, the chief of Rcged, has lavn most extolled. 
He was the son of Cynvarc, tlic Agc«l.‘ Taliesin has addressed 
to him several [ifxims, witli warm (lancgvric : and alludes to him 
in otiicrs. In these he calls him the head of the ]ieoplc; the 
shield of warriors; the most generous of men; Umntcous as the 
sea: the thundorliolt of the Cymry. He compares his onset to 
the rushing of the waves: and to the fiery metoors moving across 
the heavens^ But though he notices him as engaged in many 
battles,'* he has only distinctly described the liattle of Arg<icd 
Llwyfain, and the battle of Gwenystrad. 

As Ida was the war-king, who led the Angles against the Bri¬ 
tons in these (larts, it was with his forces, that Uricn and his sons 
and friends so fiercely combated. Ida is not named in the Welsh 
jiotnry ; because they have chosen to stigmatize the invader by a 
reproachful ci>ithct. They call him Flamddwyn,' the flame- 

^ Mr. Piokertoii diatinfuwhet the kingitom of Su«ldr<ie from the kiofdom of 
Canibrii, Ina. HUt Scot i. p. GO-99. But «re moet add to this opinioii, the neol. 
lectioo that lliera arere manj' Briliah atalca at the Unit of Ida'a inaaaiM. 

' SemiJ triads cneDtioa him and hia familr, as alsa Ujrwsreh Hen, and Taliesin. 
I See the Yspeii Taliesin, p. 57. Cana Uricn Kcfed, p. 55; and bis otlwr poems 
addreoaed to Urien. 

‘ As in bis Cana i Urien, p, 57. 

' Fkmddarjita is alao mentioned in tbe triads; bat it is for a misfiirtane which 
■naae ladies will not parnril either Uie brave or tbe good to escape. Hia wile, Ban 
m elaased ameof tbe BrOisb woman who were neteriena Ibr onebaatitp. TVioedd 
p. 55. It weaM mem fiwa Ibis tradition that ba bad muried a British lad/. 

VOL. I. 18 
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bearer, or destroyer; a term which implies the devastations that 
accompanied his progress. As the e!e^ of Llywarch Heil, on 
Urien, expresses tliat he conquered in tne land of Bryneich, or 
Bemicia;" we must infer, that he was frequently successful 
against Ida; and two of his most fortunate battles appear to be 
those which Taliesin has selected for his praise. 

The bard states, that on a Saturday, the invaders, under the 
destroyer,” hastened with four divisions, to surround 
Goddeu and Reged, the seat of Urien’s government. 
They spread from Argoed to Arfynnydd, and de¬ 
manded submission and hostages. 

Owen, the son of Urien, and his friend Cenau, indignantly re¬ 
jected the proposal Urien then indulged their ardour. He ex¬ 
claimed. 


Beinif aBsembled for our country. 

Let us elevate our banners above the mountains : 

And push forward our forces over the borders; 

And lift our spears above the warriors’ heads; 

And rush upon the Destroyer in his army ; 

And slay both him and his followers t 

Impressed with his patron’s valour, Taliesin declares, that 
when he was declining with age, he should be unable to meet 
death with smiles, unless ho was praising Urien." 

Another conflict with Ida, was at the mound of Gwenystrad, 
literally, “the pleasant valley.” The Britons of 
Gwot * 1 ^ Cattraeth assembled round Urien, “ the king of vic- 
**^64?.* torious battle.” Taliesin, who was present in the 
struggle, thus describes it: 

NeiUier the fields, nor the woods, gave safety to the foe, 

When the shout of the Britons came 
Like a wave raging against the shore— 

1 saw the brave warriors in array; 

And after the morning, how mangled! 

I saw the tumult of the perishing hosts; 

The blood nringing forward and moistening the ground. 

Gwenystrad was defended by a rampart: 

Wearied, on the earth, no longer verdant, 

I saw, at the pass of the ford, 

The blood-stained men dropping their arms; 

Pale witli terror !— 

I admired the brave chief of Reged; 

I saw his reddened brow, 

Whan he rushed on his enemies at Dec gwen Calystan: 

Like the bird (d *ism was his sword on their bucklers: 

It was wielded with deadly fote. 

• Liywareb Hea, Welsh Areh. p. 104. Mr. Owen, now Dr. Owen Pnghe, pub. 
iiabsd a trs n sis tien of Ibte aneienl bard, wbieh, Ibougb wanting sooM reiraial, snli- 
tlas him to the thanks ef all the friends of Britieb liierstnrr. 

• Tbiissin, p, S3. 
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Taliesin renews his wish not to die pleasantly, uiUcss he was 
praising Urien.* 

Besides the patriotic %'alour of Urien, which he lavishly praises 
witli all the artifice, and sometimes witli the explorations of 
|>octry Taliesin extols highly his liberality. This is the theme 
of -several pfxjms.' 

Urien was also comincinoratcd by his bardic friend, Llyvrarch 
Hen, who ha.s left an elegy upt>n him. After bravely . 
resisting the >Saxons. it.w^s the misfortune of Urien 
to be involved in i»iie of those civil contests which 
were at this |)criod the disgr.aec and ruin of tlie Britons. As h«! 
was besieging i>nc of the descendants and successors of Ida, in 
Holy Island, he was slain by Llovnn Lawdeftro, or Llovnn with 
the detested hand, an cmi.ssary of Morgant, one tif the chiefs of 
the Northern Britons.' J>lywarch’s elegy celebrates the British 
king witli much earnest sympatliy, but in rude and warlike 
strains.* 

* Talictiii, p. 53. 

r One specimen may be added: 

What noise is lhat ? Does the earth ahake ? 

Or IS it the swelling sea tliat roars t 

If there be a sigh in the dingle; 

Is it not Urien who thrusts! 

Jfthete be a sigh on the mountains; 

Is it not Urien who conquers! 

ir there be a sigh on the slope of the hills: 

Is it not Urien who wounds ? 

If there be a sigh of dismay; 

Is it not from tlie assault of Urien ! 

There is no refuge from him; 

Nor will there be from famine. 

To those who seek plunder near him! 

Hia wrath is death! 

Can. Urien, p. TiB. 

■I See the Dadolwch Urien, which is translated in the Vindication of the 
ancient British Poems, now annexed to this work. See also the Songs to 
Urien in 1 Welsh Arch, p-55. 

' Nenn. Gen. p. 117. Trioedd. 39. p. 9. 

* Marwnad LIy. Hen. W. A. p. As Liy warch Hen is one of the 

British bards of the sixth century, the genuineneM of whose poems is atrongly 
marked, I will translate some extracts from his elegy on Urien of RegeJ. lie 
begins with an abrupt address to bis spear. 

Let me rush forward, thou ashen piercer! 

Fierce thine aspect in the conflict! 

*Tts better to kill than to parley. 

I.,et me rush forward, thou ashen piercer! 

Bitter and sullen as the laugh oftiie sat 

Was the bnrstij^ Inmvh of the baUla, 

OfUrien of RcgM the vabaiBant and stubhoni. 
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Owen, one of the sons of Urien, was also distinguished for his 
brave resistance to the Angles under Ida. Taliesin praises'his 


An eagle to hie foe in his thrust, bnve as generous. 
In the angry wai&re certain of the rictoiy 
Was Urien, ardent in his grasp. 

I bear by mv side a head; 

The head or Urien! 

The courteous leader of his army; 

But (m his white bosom the raveu is feeding. 

He was a shield to his country; 

His course was a wheel in battle. 

Better to me would be his life than hb mead: 

He was a city to old age; 

The head, the noblest pillar of Britain. 

I bear a head that supported me! 

Is there any known but he welcomed 1 
Wo to ray hand ! 

Where is he that feasted me 1 

1 bear a head from the mountain: 

The lips foaming with blood. 

Wo to Reged from this day. 

My arm has not shrunk 

Blit my breast b greatlv troubled. 

My heart! is it not broken ? 

The head I bear supported me. 

The slender white body will be interred to^ay, 
Under earth and atones. 

Wo to my hand! 

The father of Owen b slain.— 

Eurddyl will be joyless to-night, 

Since the leader of armies b no more, 

In Aber Lieu Urien fell.— 

Dbaevered b my lord: 

Yet from hb manly youth 

The warriors loved not hb resentment. 

Many chiefs has he consumed. 

The fiery breath of Urien has ceased 
1 am wretched. 

There b commotion in every district. 

In search of Llovan with the detested hand. 

Silent b the gale 

But long wilt thou be hoard. 

Scarcely any deserve praise, 

Smee Urien b no more. 

Many a dog for the bunt and ethereal hawk 
Hava bean trained on Ihb floor. 

Before Erlleon was shakm into mins. 
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liberality wd valour; and says he chased his enemy, as a herd 
of “wolves pursuing sheep.* In his Song to the WitHlB, the bard 
records Owen’s successful defeiH:e of the flocks and cattle of his 
province; and also mentions his battles at the ford of Alclud, and 
other places. The poet’s imagery is wild and dismal, like his 
subject He describes the swords whirled round the faces of the 
combatants, and the blood staining their temples, There was 
joy,” he exclaims, “ that day to the ravens, when men clamoured 
with the frowning countenance of battle. But the shield of Owen 
never receded.”" The elegy states, tliat by tlie sword of this 
warrior, Flamddwyn perished.' Taliesin occasionally commemo¬ 
rates other British heroes; but as it would bo useless to revive a 
catalogue of names, long since forgotten, they need not be enu¬ 
merated here. 

That conflict between the Saxons and Britons, which occu¬ 
pies the largest space in the ancient British poetiy', is the battle 

This hearth i no shout of heroes now adheres to it: 

More usual on its floor 

Was the mead; and the inebriated warriors. 

This hearth ! will not nettles now cover it! 

While its defender lived. 

More frequent was Uie tread of the petitioner. 

The green sod will cover it now; 

But when Owen and Elphin lived 
Its caldron seethed the prey. 

This hearth! the mouldy funipis will hide it now. 

More usual about its meals 

Was the striking of the sword of the fierce warrior. 

Thorns will now cover it 

More usual once was the mixture 

Of Owen’s friends in social harmony. 

Ants will soon overran it 

More frequent were the bri|^t torches 

And honest festivities. 

Swine will henceforward dv the ground. 

Where once the gladness of lierocs 
And the bora of the banquet went roand : 

It was the solace of the army and the path of melody. 

* Marwasd Owsan b|» Urim Bsged, TsL 1 W. A. p. S9. 

• Can y Gwyat p. 38, 39. 

^ * Msrwnad Owsin, p. 59. Both the Ssson Chroaides, Fliir. Wig. p. 318, sad 
Nsaaio^ p. 11^ aMntioa Ids to bsve reign^ only twelve years. Yet Hunliagden 
ew him at his s ne seei oa ** juveaem nMilissimnni," p. 314. The eompatisoB of 
these BalhoriUes pUess Ida’s Math in lbs flower of his m a n hood; sad this gives a 
maieiMm fa the Weisfa bar^s aasenloo, that he perished in his eonfliefs with 
Owen of Begad. 
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or destruction of Cattraeth. It forms the subject of the Gododin 
of Aneurin,* a poem much alluded to and venerated by the poets 
of Wales, and which has procured for him, among them, the 
title of the king of the bards. He was a chieftain in the northern 
part of the island, in the sixth century; and perished at last from 
the blow of an axe, inflicted by one Eiddyn, who has been there¬ 
fore classed as one of the three foul assassins of Britain.* 

As it contains no regular narration of incident, and no intro¬ 
ductory annunciation of its subject, but consists chiefly of stanzas 
but little connected, on the feats and praises of the chieftains 
whom it commemorates; and as it records places and British 
heroes, whose names, however notorious in their day, are not 
preserved elsewhere, it is diflicult to say to what precise event or 
locality it actually applies. That the warriors mentioned were 
the contemporaries of Anourin is clear, from its contents,’' but 
this is all that we can with certainty infer. 

It has been usually supposed to record a battle, between the col¬ 
lected Britons of the nortn, under Mynyddawr of Eiddyn, which 
has been assumed to be Edinburgh, and the Saxons of Ida, or his 
successor. The issue was calamitous to the Britons; for out of 
above 360, who wore the golden torques, the mark of their no¬ 
bility, only three cscajied, of whom the bard was one.* This un¬ 
fortunate result is undeniably stated; and it is as manifestly im¬ 
puted to the Britons having previously indulged in an excess of 
mead. 

' It is the iirft poem printed in the Arch«ioloiry of Wale*. 1 printed a transla. 
lion of the fire! leventy-tbree tinea, in the ** Vindication of the Ancient Britiih 
l*oema." 

■ “ Tair anfcd gyBafan ynya Prydain. Eiddyn mab Einygan a iaddwyf Ancurin 
Owawdrydd mydeyrii lici^.” Triad 47, a Wclah Arch. p. 65, and ace p. 9. 

r Thus he aaya he saw what he deaeribes: 

“ I saw the scene from the highland of Adoen. 

I aaw the men in complete order at dawn at Adoen. 

And the head of Dyfnwal ravens were consuming.'’ 

Gweleia y dull o ben tir Adoen. 

Gweleia y wyr tyll vawr gan u aur Adoen. 

Aphen Dyvynaul vrych brien ae cnoyn. 

God. W. A. p. la 

• A stanza of the Gododin thus states the result: 

“ The warriors went to Cattraeth. They were famous. 

Wine and mead, from gold, had been their liquors— 

Three heroes, and three score, and three hundred. 

With the mlden torques. 

Of those MO hastenM after the jovial excess. 

There escaped only three from the power of the swords. 

The two war-do^ Aenm and Cynon Dayamwd, 

And I from the Bowing blood. 

The reward of my blessed mtise.* 


Godod. p. 4. 
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A recent writer on Cambrian mytholow, whose imamnation 
had been as active as such an illusive subject could excite it to 
be, has strenuously urged, that the Grododin records the famous 
massacre of the British nobles by HengisU* That it neither men¬ 
tions Hcngist nor Gwrtheyrn, has not appeared to him to be an 
objection.*’ He supports his opinion by an unusually free trans¬ 
lation, and by a sanguine commentary. 

This translation contains so much fancy, and is in parts so 
forcibly adapted to the conjecture, and the whole is removed so 
much from the plain literal sense, that it seems most reasonable 
to dismiss the new hypothesis, as the illusion of a warm imagi¬ 
nation. If the poem has any relation to the incident, which has 
become the subject of the tradition alluded to, that incident can¬ 
not be attached to Hcngist, and did not occur in the manner 
hinted by Nennius, and detailed by Jeffry.® 

The prevailing subject of the poem, continually repeated in 
every second or third stanza, is the intoxication of the Britons, 
from some great feast of mead, previous to the battle.* So far 

' See Mythologv and Ritea of tb« Britiah Dniida, p. 318-384. Of iu author, Uie 
Rev. Edward Daviea, I wiah to apeak with more than mere reafwol, becauao hie rc. 
roarkt on tlie ancient Welah literature, in this work and in hia CelUe reaaarehea, 
Ihoufrh diaplayini; the tame creative imaKination, which pervades and injures 
Mr. Whitaker'a hisUirical inveatiKstiona, have yet in many parts thrown urcat light 
on the venerable remains of the British bards, and contribulM to gain for Uiero moro 
attention than they have been aceuatomed to receive. 

^ Mr. Davies thinks that ho traces various allusions to them and to Ambrusiusi 
but the same latitude of construction in this respect would almost make any poem 
mean any thing. 

‘ The difference of opinion between Mr. Davies and all former readers of the 
Gododin, cannot be better stated than in hia own words: ** I also perceived, that the 
great catastrophe which the bard deplores, loos not, as it has been generally rmo. 
sented, the All of 360 nobles in Ute 6cld of battle, to which they M rushed forth 
in a state of intoxication: but, the massacre of 3G0 unarmed Britiah nobles, in time 
of peace, and at a feast, where they had been arranged promisenousiy with armed 
Saxona,” p. 321. On this 1 will only remark, that the former opinion is the mani¬ 
fest literal import of the poet’s words The new conjecture requires the ingenious 
author’s commentary, as well aa an adapted translation to make it at all probable. 

® They went to Cattraetb: 

Loquacious were their basts. 

Pale mead had been their feast, and was their poison. 

God. p. 2. 

So many other passages: 

Gwyr a aeth Gattraelh vedvseth vedwn. IbkL 

Hod yvynt melyn inelys inaglawr. Ibid. 

Cyt yven vedd gloew wrth liw babtr, 

Cyt vei da ei vus y gas bn bir. Ibid. 

So the bard says he partook of the wine and mead there; 

Yveisy wiaa medy MordaL God. p. 4. 
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the poem and the tradition correspond; and all the British nobles 
perished but three, another coincidence. But as Aneurin, accord* 
ing to the unvairing statement of the Welsh literature, lived in 
the early part of the sixth century,* and was contemporary with 
Taliesin, who mentions him f and as the bard was nimself one 
of the survivors of the conflict, and a captive from it,* it cannot 
have occurred till some time after Hengist had died.** To this 
decisive evidence, from its chronology, may be added a remark, 
that although to the praise of his several heroes, or of their ex¬ 
ploits, he annexes, almost invariably, a lamentation of their festive 
indulgence; yet this is not accompanied with any specific charge 
of treachery on the part of the Saxons.* If it related to the re- 
]K>rtcd massacre, the natural process of the poet’s mind would 

* So Mr. Daviet acknowledjraa, p. 317; and addt, “ Edward Llwyd refers the era 
of file Gododin to the year 510, and this proba^ upon the authority of the ancient 
MS. which he quotes in the same passage,*' p. 321. 

' In his Anrec Urien, p. 61. In like manner Aneurin speaks of Taliesin: 

I Aneurin will do 
What is known to Taliesin, 

The partaker of my mind. God. p. 7. 

' Aneurin thus mentions his captivity: 

In the earthy afaod^ 

With the iron chain 

About the top of my two knees; 

From the mead. 

From the festive horns. 

From the host at Cattraeth. God. p. 7. 

*' Mr. Davies escapes the difficulties of chronology by three largo suppositione. 
First, he supposes, that though Hengist came in 442, yet that the reputed massacre 
did not occur till 472. But though Hengist was then alive, the Mzon Chronicle 
states, that ho obtained his kingdom after a battle in 455; and that in 457, after an¬ 
other battle, the Britons abandoned Kent. Another battle, in which twelve British 
leaders fell, occurred in 465. After such transactions as these, such a conRding 
banquet was not likely to have occurred on the part of the Britons, nor was such a 
massacre wanted to give Hengist that kingdom, which he had both acquired and 
maintained. His second and third will best speak for themselves: “There is no 
improbability in Aneurin's having attended the (hut, as a young bard, in 472, and 
hu having bewailed the friends or his youth, tkirty-tigkt years afienMtrd$, when he 
had fallen into the bands of the foe, and was confined in a dreary dungeon," p. 322. 
Yet according to Aneurin’s own expressions in the preceding note, the captivity 
seems to me to be clearly referred to the destruction at Cattraeth. His words are: 

Yu y ty deyerin 
Catuyn heyernin 
Am benn vy deulin 
O ved o vuelin 
O Gattmeth wnin. 

Then fbltoara the pa se sg e, in note ', on himself and Taliesin. 

' Mr. Davies believes he discerns sueh chargee, But the supposed allusiona are 
not direct, and do not seem to me to be the natural oonsiraetion of the psiaafns so 
applied. 
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have been to have inveighed against the Saxons for their perfidy; 
instead of so continuously censuring the Britons for tneir in* 
ebriety. If Hengist had invited them to a banquet of peace and 
friendship, it was not merely natural, but it was even laudable, 
according to the customs of that age, that the festivity should 
advance to intoxication. As it is not likely that the baurds ever 
witnessed a banquet without this termination, it could not justly 
form, nor would have been made a subject of incul|wtion. 

That the Gododin sliould commemorate so many British chiefs, 
Ceawg,* Cynon, Madawg, Tulvwich, Mynnydawg, Cyvwlch, Ca- 
radawg, Owen, Eidiul, Pereddur, and Aoddan: and yet not actu¬ 
ally name either Gwrthyrn, Guortemir, or Ambrosius, cannot but 
strengthen the inference, that it has no concern with the latter; 
for \%Tiy should some bo mentioned directlv and plainly, and oUters, 
the most important in rank and power, Be never named, but im¬ 
plied, as he thinks, by some periphrasis ? 

The locality of the incident, alluded to in the poem, seems also, 
ns far as it can be ascertained, to be inconsistent with the mas¬ 
sacre imputed to Hengist. It fixes the scene at Cattraeth, and it 
implies that the people of Dcira and Bemicia were in the conflict'^ 
Cattraeth has been alwiws placed in the northern districts. So 
has Eiddyn, from which Mynnydawg came, whose courtcousness 
is rc|)eatcdly praised in the |H>em, and whom in its natural con¬ 
struction it mentions as the commander of the British force. His 
host is also mentioned in the conflict, not as if he was feasting 
with a small retinue, but as his warlike tribeand it is corre- 
s])ondcnt with this view that the Triads mention his host at the 

i TIim hero, whose neme bc|tini four of the Mentee of the poem, end whoee preiee 
eeemi to be their import, hee been converted by Mr. Dtriee, contrery to ell former 
trenelatione, into an epitlaet. But by the wme mode of interpretation, when we meet 
with iho names Hengist, Cicero, and Naso, we may, if we please, turn our Saaon 
ancestor into a war-horse; the Boman orator into a been; end the poet of the mela. 
iDorphoacs into a nose. 

‘ Of the men of Dewyr and Bryneich: 

'I'he dreadful ones! 

Twenty hundred persished in an hour. 

O wyr Dewyr a Bryneich dychrawr 

Ugeiocant eu divant yn im awr. God. |a S. 

> The Gorgordd Mynnydawc maryn vawr: "the host of Mynnydawg the Coorte. 
oua,” is mentioned in several passages: as 

Rac Gorgordd Mynydswc mwyn vawr.—Twiee in p. 3. 

He is also noticed in p. 10 and 11. The last is 

Of the boat of Mynnydawg there escaped 
Bui one weapon. 

Mr. Davies transforms this proper name into an epithet, lm(dyiog mountain cbier: 
and then win p oses it to mean Vortigern, beca u se North Wales u a mounlainous 
region, and Vonigem was the lord of it, p. 333. 
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battle of Cattraeth, as one of the three gallant hosts of Britain, 
because they folloived their chiefs at their own charge.® 

The natural import of the poem is, that the Britons had fought 
hastily on one of their festive days. And this leads us to inter, 
that they might have been surprised by an unexpected advance 
of the Saxon forces. That 360 nobles, intoxicated at a previous 
banquet, should have perished in this battle, and that 360 should 
be the number said to have been massacred by Hengist at his 
feast, are coincidences that lead the mind to TOlieve there may 
be some connection between the two incidents. But every other 
circumstance is so unlike, that we may more reasonably suppose, 
that the actual event occurred in a battle, as Aneurin has exhibit¬ 
ed it; and upon a surprise, as we have suggested, and that tra¬ 
dition has erroneously attached it to the first Saxon invader, and 
feigned the banquet and its calamitous consequences to be the 
result of a prcmckiitated treachery on a festive invitation; or that 
they are what they have been always thought to be, really dis¬ 
tinct transactions. 

The same conflict is alluded to in other poems; but its disas¬ 
trous issue and the inebriety, not the Saxon perfidy, is the usual 
topic." Even Golyddan, who mentions the massacre of Hengist, 
has no allusion to Cattraeth or Mannydawg, nor gives any inti¬ 
mation that it relates to the subject of the Gododin." 

■ Soa Triad 79; S WeUh Arch. p. 69; and IViad 36, p. 8. 

■■ It is so mentioned in a poem printed in the Welsh Archaiology, as a part 
of Taliesin's Dyhuddiant Elphin, though it obviously begins as that ends. 
Mr. Davies found it to be in one HS. appended to Aneurm’s Gododin, Celt 
Res. 574. The passage may be thus translated: 

A year of sorrow 

For the men of Catteeth! 

They nourished me. 

Their steel blades; 

Their mead; 

Their violence; 

And their fetters. 1 W. Arch. p. 21. 

In the Gorchan Cravelvn, the incantation of Cynbelyn, it is thus menticmed, 
as if 1^ Aneurin himself: 

Three warriors, and three score, and three hundred. 

Went to the tumult at Cattraeth. 

Of those that hastened 
To the bearers of the mead, 

Except three, none return^. 

Cynon and Cattraeth 
with smgs they preserve. 

And me—for my mood they bewail me— 

The son of the omen fire, 

They made a ransom. 

Of pure gold, and steel, and silver. Ibid. p. 61. 

■ The goldM torques mentioned by Aneorin was then worn in Britain. "In 
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The pn^iress of the Angles in the north was slow and difficulL 
The Britons appear to have foueht more obstinately in these parts 
than in any other. Three of their kings, besides Uricn and his 
son, are named, Ryderthen, Guallawc, and Moreant.^ as main* 
taining the struggle against the sons of Ida, and with alternate 
success. Sometimes the Britons, sometimes the Angles com^iicred. 
After one battle, the latter were driven into an adjoining island, 
and were for three days besieged there,' till Urieii, their pursuer, 
was assassinated, by an agent of Murcant, one of the British 
kings that had joined him in the attack on the invaders. The 
motive to this atrocious action was the military fame which Uricn 
was acouiring.' The short reigns of Ida’s six immediate succes¬ 
sors, induce us to suppose them to have been shortened by the 
violent deaths of destructive warfare.* 

The death of Ida, in 550, produced a division of his associates. 
His son Adda succeeded; but one of his allied chieftains, 
also a descendant of Woden, quitted Bcrnicia, and sought 
with those who followed him a new fortune, by attacking ^ ' 
the British kingdom t»f Dcifyr, between the Tweed and 
the Humber. This chieftain was iiamcii Ella, and he succeeded 
in conquering this district, in which he raised the Angle kingdom 
of Deira, and reigned in it for thirty years.' Yet though able to 
force an establishment in this country, manv vears elapsed Itcfore 
it was completely sulMlued; for Elmift, which is a part of li'ork- 
shire, was not conquered till the reign of his son, who cxjielled 
from it t’crtic, its British king." 

One Jute, three Saxon, and three Angle kingdoms were thus 
established in Britain by the year 5(t0: in Kent, Sus- 
s«^x, Wessex, Essex, Ea.st Anglia, Bcrnicia, and 
Deira. Another Angle kingdom was about twenty- 
six vears afterxvards added in Mercia, which became 
in time more powerful and celebrated than any other, except that 
of the West Saxons, who at last conquered it. This kingd<tm of 


1693, an ancient golden torquea <raa du{ up near the caatb of Harlech, in .Mcriohelb- 
ahire. It ia a wreathed bar of fold, or perbapa threo or tour roda jnintljr twisted, 
about four feet long, fluile, but naturalljr bendinf only one way in form of a bat 
band; it is booked at boUi ends; it is of a round form, about an inch in cirenmfor. 
enee, and weighs ei|pit ouncca. Giboon's Additiona to Camden, p. 6^8. cd. 1695.— 
Bonduca wore one, Xipbclin. Epil. Dionis. p. 169. ed. If. 8. 1591; and tbe Gauls 
used them, Livy, lib. stafi. e. 40. Gibaon rjuoles a passage of Virgil, JEoeid, lib. t. 
r. 559.; which implies that the Trojan youth wme them.—Llywan^, p. IS5.,asyB, 
that his twenty-four sona were eudonhawg, or wearers of the golden torques^ which, 
from tbe above description, we perceive was not a chain. 

r Nennina Geaeal^. 117. a Nennius, p. 117. 

' Nenn. p. 117. The Welsh Triads mention this murder in noticing tbe three 
foul aaaaaaioa of Britain. ■■ Llofoa UswdduM, who killed Vrien, tbe son of Cvn- 
forefa,*'Tric^3a 3W.A.P.9. 

• Tbjm bis son Adda, his eldeat son, reigned but s ev en years: Clapps, five; 
Tha^olf,m;Frsetbnli^ssvsa:Tbeodrin,seven; and Eihalrie, two. Flor.Wig.Sl. 

* nar.Wig.991. aas.Ch.aa • Menu. GeneaLp. 117. 
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Mercia made the eighth which these bold adveaturers succeed* 
ed in founding. It was formed the latest of all. The first enter* 
prises of the Angles against the district ill which it was raised, 
were those of interior chieftains, whose names have not survived 
their day; and it seems to have been at first considered as a part 
of Deira, or an appendage to it. Its founda;tion is dated in 586.' 
But although Crlda is named as its first sovereign, yet it was his 
grandson, renda, who is represented as having first separated it 
from the dominion of the northern Angles.’' ^ 

When wc contemplate the slow progress <^- the Saxon con¬ 
quests, and the insulated settlements of the fut6 adventurers, we 
can hardly repress our surprise, that any invader should have ef¬ 
fected a permanent residence. Hei^ist was engaged in hostility 
for almost all his life; the safety of Ella, in Sussex, was little less 
precarious. The forces of either were so incommensurable witli 
the numbers and bravery of the people they attacked, that no¬ 
thing seems to have saved them from e:mulsion or annihilation, 
but the civil dissensions of the natives. Fallen into a number of 
petty states,* in actual warfare with each other, or separated by 
jealousy, Britain met the successive invaders with a local, not 
with a national force, and rarely with any combination. The 
selfish policy of its chiefs, often viewing with sati^action the 
misfortunes of each other, facilitated the successes of the Saxon 
aggressions. 

Although the people who invaded Britain, were principally 
Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, yet as the Saxon confederation ex¬ 
tended from the Baltic to the Rhine, if not to the Scheldt, wc can 
easily accredit the intimations, which we occasionally meet with, 
tlmt Frisians,)^ and their neighbours were mixed with the Saxons. 
The Britons maintained a long, though a disorderly and ill-con¬ 
ducted struggle, and many fleets of victims must have been 
sacrificed by their patriotic vengeance, before the several king¬ 
doms were cstablisned. In such a succession of conflicts, the 
invading chiefs would gladly enlist every band of rovers who 
oflared; and, as in a future day, every coast of Scandinavia and 
die Baltic poured their warriors on England, so it is likely that, 
in the present period, adventurers crowded from every neigh¬ 
bouring district.* 

* Crida waa the lirat Mercian aovaiciKn. and grandrather to Pcada: he beganMo 
relfn, 506. 3 Gale Seri^oree, 999. fi. Hont, 315. 9 Leland'a Collectanea, 56, 
1 ib. 956.—Leiand, ib. i. 911, from an old ehraaicle, ofaaeraeo, that the Trent divided 
Mercia into two kingdomo, Um north and oonth. 

* Nenn.Uoneal. 117. 

■ Tota inenla, diaeraia regibtia diaiaa, eubimit. Joannee Tinmnlh ap'Uaher,6G9. 

r Bede, lib. *. e. 10. Praoop. lib. la. p. 467. Coliono, ap Cannes, de Britten, p. 

68; and Ubb. E^m. p. 41; and Spener, 361. 

■ So Maoeau also thinks, p. 331. Some of the leetandie arriUnga mention 
northern kings, who had dominions in Brhain, in the eixth and eeaenth oeotories. 
If they bo not enlirela fabohrao, they may relale to coma of theoe erpediliona. On 
this period we nmy also reooUect the lift of the first Offi. See Matt. Paris, Vii. OSm. 
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In thif part of our subject we arc walking orer the country uf 
the departed, whose memory has not been perpetuated by the 
commemorating heralds of their day. A barbarous age is un¬ 
friendly to human fame. When the clods of his hillock arc scat¬ 
tered, or his funeral stones are thrown down, the glory of a 
savage perishes for ever. In ancr-ages, fancy labours to supply 
the loss, but her incongruities arc v'lsible; ami gain no lastii^ 
belief. 

Opjiositc to the island of Northstrand, on the western shore of 
SIcswick, a small tract of land, dangerous from its vicinity to a 
turbulent sea, was in ancient times occupied by a colony <*f 
Frisians. They extended north from Ilusum for several miles 
along the sea.coasL In the middle of die district was the tnw.i 
Brested, surrounded by a rich soil, though sands extended be. 
yond. It terminated about Langhoni. The people who dwell 
on it were called Sirandfrisii, and the tract was denominated 
Frisia Minor. The marshy soil was colonized by the natives of 
Friesland, in an age which has not been ascertained. 8ax<i 
speak.s of Canute the Fifth’s journey to it, and then describes it 
as rich in corn and csittlc, and protected from the ocean by arti¬ 
ficial mounds. It w’n.s a complete flat; the waters sometimes 
were terrible to it; fickis were often burst, and carried oft' to 
aiaithcr .smil, leaving to their owra?r a watery lake. Fertility 
followed the inundation. The pmmic were fierce, active, disdain¬ 
ing heavy armour, and e\|*ert with their missile wca{>ons.' 

It wa.s an opinion of I’sher,*' that thc.<ic: Frisians accompanied 
licngist into Knginnd. To <'on\'crt Ilcngisl’s Jutes into the 
Strandfrisii Jutes is an exertion of mere c<»njecturc. These 
Prisii. as well as others from Frie-sland, may have joined in some 
of the cx|ieditions, and this prulmbilily is all that can be ad- 
mitterl. 

The varit*u.s parts <if Britain, into which the Saxons and llicir 
<-onfcdcratcs spread themselves, may l)c staled from the Irish 
priinale's commentary on Bede’s brief distinction, which forms 
the basis of all our reasonings on the subject.' 

The Jutes iiossc.ss<mI Kent, the Isle of Wight, and that part of 
tlic roa.st of ilarnf>shirc which fronts it. 

The Saxons were distinguislicd, from their situation, into 
Soudi Saxons, who peopled Sussex. 

* PonUnoa, Cti f orofr a ph. S57. Bkma €lnmunaUm^ lik si*, p. SMQ. Ed. Staph. 
Mid hia Pretalio, p, 3. Friaia Major waa not onlike it, aa a low nwniiy aoil, 
eapoaod to tho far* wf tlie oomo. Saxo, lik viii. a )d7 ; and Staidk aotaik 1& 

* PfiftMifdi 397* 

* Be^ haa Uias plaeod Uwoi. The Joteo in Kent and llw late of Wi(M. Tho 

Soaoaa in Eaaea, Soaaas and Waaau. Tlw Anploa, whoao native eoantry rmnainad 
*" •" Aof lia. Midland Anplia, Mercia, end alt Ko^wnbrie, 

p. 53. Allred, in hia Iranaktioa of the peaaape, makea no addilian to Ihia irfrirnu 
lion. The peofle of Wetoex were c a l l ed Ge.wtoi,in Brde’e tioto end hefcre, Kk iii e. 7. 

VOL. I. 19 
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East Saxons, who were in Essex, Middlesex, and the south 

W part of Hertfordshire; 

est Saxons, in Surrey, Hampshire, (the site of the Jutes 
excepted,) Berks, Wilu, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and 
that part of Cornwall which the Britoiu were unable to 
retain. . 

The Angles were divided into 

East Angles, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, the Isle of Ely, 
and (it should seem) part of Bedfordshire. 

Middle Angles, in Leicestershire, which appertained to 
Mercia. 

The Mercians, divided by the Trent into 

South Mercians, in the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, 
Rutland, Huntingdon, the north parts of Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Stafford¬ 
shire, Sfiropshire;—and into 

North Mercians, in the counties of Chester, Derby, and 
Nottingham. 

The Northumbrians, who were. 

The Deiri, in Lancaster, York, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Durham. 

Thu Bcrnic;ians, in Northumberland, and the south of Scot¬ 
land, between the Tweed and the Firth of Forth.* 


CHAPTER V. 


The Hiitory of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy, and its farther Succesaea against 
the Britons, (b the beginning of the Seventh Century. 

The exertions of the Britisli against their invaders having thus 
failed, eight Anglo-Saxon governments were established in 
the island. This state of Britain has been improperly de¬ 
nominated Utc Saxon heptarchy.* When all the kingdoms were 

* Uaher, Primord. e. 19. 3M. With this, Camden’a idea mey he compared 

and fte the ceatimenle of an tngenione modem on the Anglo-Sexao geegrepby, eee 
Dr. WMlaher’e HisL Meneheeler, lih. ii. c. 4. p. 8& 

■ Allboogh moet of onr ancient annelieia and modem biaioriana have retained 
the weed heptarchy, yet one old ehronieler, I perceive, hat more eritieally tnid, 
■■ Pmviaeia Brilannm. qua leodo Anglia nominalor, Saxonom temporiboe in oclo 
diviaa llaoriL'’ TK Rodborae’a Hial. Major. WinUa. I Anglia Sacra, 187.— 
Mallh. Waalm. 198. aa eorractly 'atalaa Uw AngleSaxon kingdoma to have been 
oigM. Ha namaa the eight king* who reigned in 586, p. 300. 

The «ofd heptarchy came to ca oaed ftam the habit of roentianiog the two king. 
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settled, they formed an octarchy. Ella, supporting his iaxusion 
in Sussex, like Hengist in Kent, made a Saxon duarchy before 
the year 500. When Ccrdic erected the state of Wessex in 5J0, 
a triarchy appeared; East Anglia made it a tetrarchy; Essex a 
penfarchy. The success of Ida, after 547, having established a 
sovereignty of Angles in Bernicia, the island beheld an hexarchy. 
When the northem Ella penetrated, in 560, southward of the 
Ti*cs, his kingdom of IVira produced an heptarchy. In 588, tlie 
Angles branching from I)cira into the regions south of Uie Hum* 
Iwr, tlic state of Mercia completed an Anglo-Saxon octarchy. 
As the AngUvSaxons warrcti with each other, sometimes one 
state was ft»r a time absorlH*d by another; sometimes, after an 
interval, it emerged again. If tliat t<;rm ought to Ik* used which 
expresses the complete establishment of the AngU»-Saxons, it 
should lx* octarchy; if not, then the denomination must vary ns 
the tide of conquest fluctuated. If the collective governments arc 
to lx* denominated from the nations who peopled them, as these 
were three, the gcncnil term would be triarchy; but it is obvious, 
that octarchy is the ap]iellation that l>cst suits the historical truth. 

It was in the sh>\v progn'ssion which has Ixen stated that the 
Anglo-.Sax<ins jKissesscjd themselves of the difFercnt districts of 
the island. The Britons, with all the faults of their nuide of de¬ 
fence, yielded no part till it had been dearly purchased; and al¬ 
most a century and a half ]iasscd away from the first arrival of 
Hengist to tlic full establishment of the octarchy. We cannot 
slate in what year each British principality was destroyed, or 
ea<’h c-ounty siiiMliied ; _lnit we have s«H;n that, from the sea-coasts 
where they landed, the invaders had always to fight their way 
with |K‘rtinaciiy, aiul dilliculty, to the inland provinces. 

Blit the Anglo>Sn\ons, as they advanced, diil not, as some 
have fancied,exterminate the Britons; though many devastations 
must ha\c accompanied their progress. The fierce warriors of 
Ch-rmany wanted husbandmen, artisans, and menials for domestic 
]>ur|M>s«?x There can lx* no doubt that the majority of the British 
impulation was preserved to be useful to their conquerorx But 
tlic latter im|K)scd their own names on every district, place, and 
Imundary; .and spread cxclusivxily their own language in the 
parts which they m-cupied. It is however true, that some Bri¬ 
tons disdained the Saxon yoke, and emigrated to other countries. 
Aniiorica, <»r Bretagne, was the refuge to many. From others, 
('oniwall and Wales rcceiveil a large accession of population; 
and some are even said to have visitcrl HollamL" 


dm of Deira aod Bsniieia, ondar Um appelUiion of NorUiambra. Bat thoosh 
1?^. *** 1 ""* “4 os^ ono ODoereign, yet, w they beeamo eoMolidaloil, Ewz. 
." **** 4 t® ^ wiMfKte umI independcai kiofdooM; so Hut tlio term 

WlM Mill iMpfoper* 

* acdmfioler.w hb Dimtaiioa ds Briusaboffo, Hag. Co. 1734. >»• |«rti. 
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The most indignant of the Cymry retired into Wales. There, 
the bards, fugitives like the rest, consoled the expatriated Britons 
with the hope that the day would afterwards arrive when they 
should have their full revenge, by driving out the Saxon hordes. 
Not only Taliesin sung this animating prediction Myrddin also 
promised the Britons that they should again be led by their ma¬ 
jestic chief, and bo again victorious. He boldly announced, that 
in this happy day should be restored to every one his own; that 
liien the horns of gladness should proclaim the song of peace, the 
serene days of Cambrian happiness.^ The anticipation of this 
blissful era gave rapture to the Cymry, even to their stony para¬ 
dise of Wales.* The proud invaders marked the vaunting pro- 
)>hecy, and, to render it nugatory, unpeopled some of their native 
coasts on the Baltic,' and filled Britain with an active and hardy 

euUrljr eximined this point. His dcciiion ii that Brittenburir wai named from the 
Britnna, but waa built by Ilia Romana. Ho prefera, to the aeaertiun of Gerbrandut, 
that tbo Brilona fled from the Saxona into Holland, and built Catwych on the Rhine, 
tlio opinion ofColinua, the ancient monaalieal poet, who admits that they viailed and 
ravaged it, but aflSrma that they did not settle. 

< A serpent with chains. 

Towering and plundering. 

With armed wi^s 

From Germania; 

This will overrun 
All Ijoegria and Brydon, 

From the land of the IiMhlin aea 
To the Severn. 

After mentioning that the Britons will be exiles and prisoners to Saxony, be 
adds, 

Their Lord they shall praise. 

Their language preserve. 

Their country lose 

Except wild Wales, 

Till the destined MriM of their triumph revolves, 

Then the Britons will obtain 
The crown of their land. 

And the strange prople 

Will vanish away. 

He concludes with declaring that Michael has predicted the future happiness 
of Britain. Taliesin, p. 04. 

Gildas, p. 8., states that the Saxons had a prophecy that they should ravine 
Britain ISO years, and enjoy it ISO. The limitation has rather a Cambrian 
aspect. 

*' Myrddia’s Afallcoau, p 1S3. Golyddan, in his Arymas Frydein vawr, endea- 
vours to inspire his countrymen by a similar prediction. The first part is a review 
of the iranaaetions between Hcngiat and the Britona. It ii in tlie Welsli Archaio- 
logy, vot. i. p. I5&.I59. 

' These epithols are Wetsh. Stony Waica la a phraae ofTalieain, and Llywarcb 
denominatea Powye ■* the paradiae of tha Cymry,” p 119. 

' Bede alBrma the eoinpkta emigration of the Angles; he eays, their coonlry 
“ ab CO tempore usque bndie mancro deeertns,” lib. i. c. 15. To Um like pnrpoea 
Nennius, oiu ul insulat de quibus venerant absque babiutare relinqueraal.” e. 37. 
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race, whose augmenting population and persex-ering valour at 
length carried the hated Saxon sceptre even to the remotest cor¬ 
ners of venerated Anglesey. But up to the reign of Alfred, and 
even afterwards, the Britons still maintained their own kingdom 
in Cornwall and part of Devonshire, and in that jiortion of the 
north which composed the Stratclyde district. It was not till 
Athclstan that they finally lost Exeter. 

The Britons long after Arthur’s death maintained their patriotic 
struggle against the kingdom of Wessex. They foii^it, 
though unsuccessfully, at Bedford, against the brother of 
t'eawlin, as w'o have noticed before. The .4nglo-Saxons, in 
inarching back to Wessex, through the districts vet in the hands 
of the natives, t<.K>k l.ygeanbuni, Aylesbury, Bcnsiiigton. and 
Ensham.* Six years afterwards, the Britons' again resisted Uic 
progressive am^iition of the Saxons. An important battle oc¬ 
curred lictwecn them at Derharn, in Glomrestershire, in which 
some of the kings of Wales apficar to have confederated against 
the invaders: ft>r three British sovereigns, ('onniail, ('ondidan. 
and Fariiimail fell in the conflict two of these seem to be the 
]>riiices lamented by Llywarch lien in otic of his elegies:’ the 

« S»z. oil. 33. FI. Wie- 333. Etbelw. 834. 

.Sax. Ch. 33. Kl. Wi|;. 333. Elhclw. 835. 

' His Marwooil Cynddrlan, the son of Cyodrtrjrn. ll begins encrgclioally : 

Stand out, ye virgins. 

And behold the habitation of Cjrnddjlan. 

The palace of Pengtsern : 

la it not in flames T 

XX'o to the young who wish tor social bonds. 

Otif treo with the woodbine round it 

Perhaps may eacapo. 

XVhat tiod wilia ; bo it done. 

Cyndclylan ! 

Tiiy licart ia like the wintry iec. 

Twreh pierced thee thmugh the head. 

Thou garcat the ale of Tren. 

W. Arch. p. 107. 

The venerable bard proceeds with his panegyrical apostrophes In hie dcoMsed friend, 
calling him the bright pillar of hit eountry ; the sagacious in tliought; with the heart 
of a hawk, of a greyhound, of a wild boar; and daring sa a wolf tracing the ftilea 
carcass. See it translated by Dr. Owen Pugh. p. 7I-lu$. 

He also commernorales Caranniael, apparently the Saxon Conmail. 

I heard from the meadow the elaltcring of ehielda. 

The city confines not tin mighty. 

Tlie best of men was Caraomacl. 

W.A. p. 113. 

He also Unients the fall of Frener. 

Is it not the death of Freuer, 

Ttiat separates me this night f 

Fatal end of aoeial comfort! 

It braaka my sleep. 1 weep at the dawn. 

W.A.p.110. 


10* 
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last was kiH^ of Monmoutfashire^J The capture of three cities, 
then of considerable note among the Britons, as they are now to 
us, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath, were the fruits of the 
Saxon victory> 

Seven years afterwards, we read of Ceawlin pursuing hostili¬ 
ties against the Britons on the Severn. A bloody contest occur- 
r«l at Frithern. The Britons fought with earnest resolution, and 
for some time with unusual success. The brother of the West 
^xon King was slain, and his forces gave way. But Ceawlin 
rallied his countrymen, and after great slaughter, obtained the 
victory. The issue was as decisive as it had been long doubtful; 
and many towns were added to Wessex, and a vast booty 
divided among the conquerors.’ The Britons, with undismayed 
perseverance, fought again seven years afterwards, at Wan- 
Dorough, and appear to have obtained a complete victory.”* 
There were probaoly many efforts of minor importance made by 
the Britons which the Saxon chroniclers have not noticed.” 

But as soon as the Anglo-Saxon kings had so far subdued the" 
Britons, as to be in no general danger from their hostility; 
and began to feel their own strengOi in the growing popu¬ 
lation of their provinces, and in the n^abitual submission of the 
natives, their propensity to war, and their avarice of power, ex¬ 
cited them to turn their arms upon each other. 

It was the impatience of a young mind to distinguish itself, 
ggg which thus began a new series of wars that lasted till Eg¬ 
bert. The attacks and successes of the West Saxons and 
the South Saxons had turned oft' from Kent the direction of 
British hostility. Left at leisure for the indulgence of youthful 
turbulence, Etlielbert, the fourth successor of Hengist, at the age of 

I I do not koow that the Freuor of LI; ward inoani the same peraon ai Farinmail ; 
but il ia likely that thia waa the Fcrnrail who wa« llicn reigninr in Gwent or Mon- 
mouthahire. boo RoKia. Landew, quoted by Langhorn in hi* uieiul chronicle, p. 115. 

Bee hefere, p. 193. Ethelword call* these cities, orbos eorum clariorea, p. 63C. 
Huntingdon's epithet ia aacelientissimua, p. 315. 

' Fhir. Si94. Hunt. 315. M. Westm. omita the ultimate aueceaaca of Ceawlin, 
and atataa it as a British victory, p. 198. Soon after this contest, Langhnm quotes 
le. Balieb. Foyle, v. e. 17, to say, that ** panic post Anglorum introitnm imposilnin 
fuiaae Anclise nafflon." Langhom has here departed from his usual aoeuraey. The 
passage or our elep'ant monk is lih. vL c. IT, p. 197, and merely mentions that ■* ab 
inventu Saxonum in insulam appellator Anglia." ‘These words determine no ebro- 
nology like paulo post. They express only one of the consequences of the Ssxon 
invasm, without marking the prwise time of the ehange of name. 

“ The brief intimation of the Saxon Chronicle, p. IB, is more fully expressed in 
Hunt 315; and Ethelword ascribes to thia battle the expulsion of Ceawlin from his 
throne, p. 635. 

■ Thus Meigant, the British bard id* tlie seventh century, mentions an expedition 
of the Btiliah cltief Morial: 

Pacing to oonibal, a great booty 

Before Caer Lwydgo^, has not Morial Uken 

Fifteen hundred cattle and the bead of Gwrial T 

1 W.Ar.^lG0. 
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sixteen, presumed to invade Ceawlin, the king of Wessex. This 
action seems to have been intemperate; Ceawlin had dispia}^ 
both talent and resources for war, and Kent never attained the 
territorial extent or power of Wessex. But it is probable, that 
the Anglo-Saxons knew nothing as yet of die geogr^hy or ctnn- 
parativc strength of their respective kingdoms. The issue of 
this contest taught Kent to understand better its true position in 
the political scale of the octarchy. Ceawlin collected his troops, 
defeated Etheibcrt at Wimbledon, and threatened the Kentish 
Jutes with the subjection which they had armed to impose.* 
This is remarked to have been the first battle that occurred be¬ 
tween the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns.^ 

Ceawlin soon imitated, but with more success from his 
superior means, the ambition of Etheibcrt. On the death of 
its sovereign, Cissa, he obtained the kingdom of Sussex. By annex¬ 
ing it to West Saxony, he changed the Saxon octarchy into a 
tcnijiorary heptarchy. 

Drcad^ for his power and ambition, ('cawlin now preponde¬ 
rated over the other Saxon monarchs ;s but his prosjwrity changed 
Ixjfore his death. His nephew, Ceolric, alliecl with the ('ymry 
and the Scoli against him; and ail the valour and conduct of 
Ceawlin, could not rescue him from a defeat, in tlic thirty-third 
vear of his reign, at Wodnesburg, in Wilts, the mound of 
\Vodcti aircadv alludi?d to.' His <lcath soon followed, and * 
the unnatural icinsnian succeeded to the crown ho had usurped. 
Uc enjoyed it during a short reign of live years, and Ceoiwulf 
accedetl. 

The disaster of Ceawlin gave safely to Kent. Etheibcrt pre¬ 
served his authority in that kingdom, and at length succeeded to 
that insulary predominance among the Anglo-Saxon kings, which 

^ Sax. Chron. p. 9). Flor. Wigoro. 939. Maicnabttiy altributea tb« anrvMion 
lo Eltwibert'i dnire of cngraaain|f prv anlHiuiUle fimilm priiM* paruaaw, p. 19. 

■* Hunt. 315. About thii time, in 573, the Saxona obtained a settlement in France. 
Tliey were placed in the Armorican rcxiiHi after their irruption, in finibua B^ncan. 
sium et Namnetensium. Boquet’s recucil dea hialoriena des Gaulea, vol. ii. p. SUO.— 
ilcnce Gregory of Tours calls ibem Saxonea Bajocaasoe, lib. t. e. 10. It is curious 
that they were sent ai^inst the British nettlers in Gaul, who defeated them. Gregory, 
lib. T. e. 37. Their district, Charles the Bald, in his Laws spud Silvaoum, calls Lsn- 
guam Saxoniearo. Boqnel. p. 350. 

s Bede, lib. ii. e. 5. lie was the second Saxon prineo so distinguished.—Mall. 
West says generally, “ msgnifteslum cal nomen ejut eebetncnier," p. 197.—Lang- 
hom lancied that he was the tlormund, whom the Britons menlion with horror, 
Chron. Reg. Anglic, 12X ’ITiia Gormund, by some etyled king of the Afrirsne, Inr 
others a pirate of Norwey or Ireland, is fabled to bate inraded the Britons with 
166,000 Afrieana. Rad. die. 5.59, 3 Gale, and Jeffry, 13. 3. Alsnua de Inaiilia, lib. 
i. p. 95, gives him 360,000. 

' Sax Chron. 39. Ceidi, as Flor. Wig., 335. names Itim, was aon of Cnihulf. 
Eihelwerd, S35.—This eiilsTC stands upon the remarkable ditch ealidd Wanadiks, 
which Camden Ihooght a ^xon work to divide Mercia from Weasex, and which 
otbera have auppoeed to have been a ddfenoe egainsl the incuriione of the Britens. 
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they called the Bretwalda, or the ruler of Britain.* Whether this 
was a mere title assumed by Hen^ist, and afterwards by Ella, 
and continued by the most successtul Anglo-Saxon prince of his 
day, or concedea in any national council of all the Anglo-Saxons; 
or ambitiously assumed by the Saxon king that most felt and 
press^ Ids temporary power; whether it was an imitation of the 
British unbennaoth, or a continuation of the Saxon custom of 
electing a warcyning, cannot be ascertained. 

While Ceolwulf was governing Wessex, Ethelfrith, the grand- 
_ son of Ida, reigned in Bernicia, and attacked the Britons with 
vehemence and perseverance. None peopled more districts 
of the ancient Cymry with Angles, or more enslaved them with 
tributary services.' It is probaolc that he extended his conquests 
to the Trent Alarmed by his progress, Aidan advanced with a 

? :rcat army of Britons cither from Scotland, or those who in the 
himbrain or Strat-clydc kingdoms, and their vicinity, still pre¬ 
served their independence, to repress him. The Angles met nim 
at Degsastan; a furious battle ensued, which the determination 
of the combatants made very deadly. The Britons fought both 
with conduct and courage, and the brother of Ethelfrith perished, 
with all his followers. At length the Scottish Britons gave way, 
and were destroyed with such slaughter, that the king, with but 
few attendants, escaped.*' They had not, up to the time of Bede, 
ventured to moldst the Angies again. 

The colonists of Sussex, endeavouring to throw off the yoke 
of Ceolwulf, the West Saxon king, who is mentioned as always 
engaged in quarrels with the Angies, Britons, Piets, or Scots, 
ventured on a conflict with him, which, disastrous to both armies, 
was most fatal to the assertors of their independence.* 

The Bernician conqueror, Ethelfrith, renewed his war with the 
nnr ot aia reached Chester, through a course of vic¬ 

tory. Apart from the forces of the Welsh, assembled 
under Brocmail, king of Powys, he jxjrceivcd the monks of Ban¬ 
gor, twelve hundred in number, oflering prayers for the success 


' Bede, lib. ii. c. S, nainct him ai the third qui imperavit all (he provincea aoalh 
of the llunibor. Malmaburjr amplifies thia into ” omnea nalionca Anglorum prmlcr 
Northanhimbroa continuis vietoriia domilaa aubjugum traail,” p. 10.—The Saxon 
Cbron. calla him one ot the aeven brctwaldaa who preceded EsberL The proper 
fiiree of this word bretwalda cannot itnpljr conqocal, tecouae Ella the First ia not 
said to have conquered llencist or Cerdic; nor did the other brctwaldaa conquer the 
other Saxon kingdoma. The AngloJ9axon soverrigna, to whom Bede gives thia 
title in Bocccssion, are Ella of Sotnex; Ccawlin, of Weaaex; Elhclbert, of Kent; 
Redwald,of East Anglia; Edwin, Oswald, and Oawv, of Northumbria; and ace 
Hunt. 314. • HuiiL 315. 

■ Bede, lib. i. e. 34. Sax. Cbron. 94.—The position of this, as of moat of the Saxon 
battles, ia disputed. Dalston, near Carlule, and Dawaton, near Jedbrongh, baa each 
ita advocate. 

* H. Hunt. 3I& Sax. Chron. p. 35. 
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of tbeir coontrymen: “ If they are praying against us,” he cx« 
claimed, ” they are fitting against us;” and ho ordered them to 
be first attacked: they were destroyed ;* and, appalled by their 
fate, the couraro of Brocmail wavered, and he flea from the field 
in dismay.* 'iuius abandoned by their leader, his army gave way, 
and Ethclfrith obtained a decisive conquest. Ancient Banror 
itself soon fell into his hands, and was demolished the n^le 
monastery was levelled to the earth ; its library', which is men¬ 
tioned as a large one, the collection of tJie rc{x>sitory of the 
most precious monuments of the ancient BritfMis, was consumed ;• 
half ruined walls, gates, and rubbish, were all that remained of 
the magnificent edifice.* We may presume that the addition of 
Cheshire to Bcrnicia was the consequence of the victory. 

But amidst their misfortunes, the (*ymry sometimes triumphed. 
Ccolwui])h from Wessex advanced upon them, not merely to 
the Severn, but crossed it into the province of Glamorgan. 
Aflrightcd at his force, the inhabitants hastened to Tcwdric their 
former king, who had quitted his dignity in behalf of his son Mow 
rick, to lead a solitary life among the beautiful rocks and woodlands 
of Tinicm. They solicited him to reassumc the military com¬ 
mand, in which he had never known disgrace, if he sympathized 
in the welfare of his countrymen or his son. The royal hermit 
beheld the dreaded Saxons on the W'y<‘, but thelkjmcmbrancc of 
his own achievements inspired him with hojx:. He put on his 
forsaken armour, conducted the tumult of battle wiUi his former 

* T'he chronnhirjr ot Ihia battle ia diapub^. The ftason Chronicle datea it in 607, 
p.25. Flor. Wig. 60.7. The Annala of Ubier in 613. Matt. Weal, in 603, p. 804. 
The ancient Welch chronologcr, in the (bmbrian Reg. for 1796, placoa it in 603, 
and fourteen veura before the battle of Mcigcn, p. 313. Bede aaya, that Auatin had 
been jam mufto ante tempore ad calestia regna aublato, lib. ii. o. 3.; but Auatin died 
in 605. 

* Brocmail waa one of the patrona of Talieain, who commemoratca thia atrogglo. 

I aaw the oppreoaion of the tumult; the wrath and tribulation ; 

The bladca gleaming on the bripht helmeta; 

The battle againat the Lord of Fame in the dalea of Itafren; 

Againat Broceail of Powja, who loaed my muae. 

Talieain, p. 66. 

> Ancient^ Bingor waa about eight milea diatant from Cheater. Caioa de Antiq' 
Cantah. lib. i. ap. Udier, I33v—Inland naya, “the eumpace of the abbey waa aa of a 
waullid toune, and yet remaineth the name of a gate oaullid Forth Ifogan by nortb, 
and the name of another, port Claya by aouth.—Dee ayna ehaunging Um bottom 
rcnniih now tlmroug the mydie betwyat thca two galea, one being a mile dim from 
tlio other.** Itiner. aol. e. p. 36. 

■ Humph. Lhuyd a aee rt a this. Comm. Frag. BriL Deeeript. 56., and Giraldus 
Cambrenaia deelarea that Chester slao waa destroyed. De illaud. Walliai,e. 7. And 
it ia not likely that a rude Anglo.8aaon warrior would take any care to praserra 
Briliah MSS. Thia dealrnclioo waa an irreparable loos to the ancient Briliah anti, 
quilira. 

* Malm^ury, 19.—In the Triads Bangor is paralleled willi tlie i»lo of Avallon, 
and Cacr Caradog, tor poaarning 3400 religious. The Bangor of modem note is a 
city built by Macigo on the Menealh, near Angtesea, Job. Roasius, sp. Uaber, 133. 
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skill, and drove the invaders over the Severn. A mortal wound 
in the head arrested him in the full enjoyment of his success, and 
he breathed his last wishes for his people’s safety at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Severn and the Wye. The local appellation Mathem, 
the abbreviation of Merthyr Teudric,'’ pointea out his remains 
to the sympathy of posterity: in the sixteenth century his body 
was found unconsumed, and the fatal blow on his head was 
visible.® 

The condition of the Britons at this juncture was becoming 
more distressful and degrading. Driven out of their ancient 
country, they had retired to those parts of the island, which, by 
mountains, woods, marshes, and rivers, were most secluded from 
the rest; yet in this retreat they lived with their hands against 
every man,'* and every man’s hand against them; they were the 
common butt of enteqn-ise to the Angles of Bcrnicia, and Deira, 
and Mercia; to the Saxons of Wessex, and to the Gwiddelians 
of Ireland; and they were always as eager to assail as to defend. 
The wild prophecies of enthusiasts, who mistook hope for inspi¬ 
ration, having promised to them, in no long period, the enjoyment 
of the soil from which they had been exiled, produced a perpetual 
appetite for war. Their independent sovereignties fed, by their 
hostile ambition, the flames of domestic quarrels, and accelerated 
the ruin of their independence. But yet, under all these disad¬ 
vantages, they maintained the unequal conflict against the Anglo- 
Saxons with wonderful bravery, and did not lose the sovereignty 
of their country until the improvements of their conquerors made 
the con(|uest a blessing. 

Cvncgils with the West Saxons again assailed some branches 
of tfie Britons. If Bampton in Devonshire be the place which 
the Saxon annalist denominates Bcamdune, the princes of Corn¬ 
wall were the objects of attack. When the armies met, Cyne- 
gils sur[triscd the Britons by drawing up his forces into an ar 
rnngcment which was not common to that age. This dis¬ 
play atid the sight of the battle-axes, which the Saxons 
were lirandishing, aflected them with a sudden panic, and they 
quitted the field early, with the loss of above two thousand men.* 

^ The marljrr Tosrdric. I7*hcr quotes the Rcgieter of Landaff for this conflict, p. 
569.—I^angliorn. Chron. p. 148. 

* Godwin pnnaul. ap. Uaher, 563. In the chancel of Mathern church an epitaph 
nienliona that he lies there entombed. Williama’a Monmoulhabire, App. No. 17. 

'* Malt. WraL painta this forcibi/, p. 198 and 199. 

* Hunt. 316. Sax. Chron. 95. Camden auppoeea Iho piece to hare been Bindon 
in Dorarbliire, I Gough’s ed. 41. The editor menlioos faroarahljr the opinion of 
Gibaon, which ia in the text, ib. p. 50. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The lotrodacUoa ofChristianit]* amoni; the Anirlo'^axoaa, in Kent and Eauex. 

Ethelbcrt’a Itcign in Kent 

The history of the Anglo-Saxons has, thus far, liecn the his¬ 
tory of fierce, barbaric tribes; full of high courage, excited 
spirit, persevering resolution, great activity, and some military 
skill; W -with minds which, althongh nlKuinding with talent and 
love of enterprise, and inventive of {lolitical institutions, well 
adapted to tljeir civil position and necessities, were void of all 
lettered cultivation; unused to the social sympathies, and averse 
from the intellectual refinements, of which they were naturally 
capable. These great blessings of human life were introduced 
into tlie island, with that jicculiar form of Christianity, which the 
benevolent feelings and religions enthusiasm of Po|)e Gregory 
deservedly, with all his imperfections, siirnamcd the Great, con¬ 
veyed into England by his missifmary Augustin. This great 
mental and moral, we maj’ add from some of it.s results, political 
revolution, was suggested and accomfilished by a train of coin¬ 
cidences, which deserve to lie rccolicctctl. 

The Roman papacy hatl felt the advantage, to itself, of the 
conversion of the Goinic nations; and Gregory, in succeeding 
to that dignity, would have imhilicd a disposition to jiromote 
tlic same religious policy, if his own earnest lielicf in (.'hristianity 
hpd not led him to befriend it. But the AngloSaxons were not 
tne only nation of Europe that were then pagans. All Germany, 
and all the nations from the Rhine to the Frozen Ocean, and all 
the Slavonian tribes, were of this description. England, which 
Rome had long before amused itself with describing, ns cut of1‘ 
from the whole world, and as approaching the frozen and half- 
fabled Thule, was so remote, ana, by its Saxon conquerors, had 
been so separated from any connection with the civilized regions, 
that it seemed to be the country least adapted to interest him. 
But an accidental circumstance, which docs credit to his heart, 
had turned the current of Gregory's feelings towards our island, 
before he had reached the fKmtifical honours. 

It was then the practice of Europe to make use of slaves, and 
to buy and sell them; and this traffic was carried on, even in 
the w^em capital of the Christian church. Passing through the 
market at Rome, the white skins, the flowing l<.>cks, and beautiful 
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countenances of some youths who were standing there for sale, 
interested Gregory’s sensibility.* 

To his inquiries from what country they had been brought, the 
answer was, from Britain, whose inhabitants were all of that fair 
complexion. Were they Pagans or Christians? was his next 
question: a proof not only of his ignorance of the state of Eng¬ 
land, but also, that, up to that time, it had occupied no part of ms 
attention. But thus brought as it were to a personal knowledge 
of it, by these few representatives of its inhabitants, he exclaimed, 
on hearing that they were still idolaters, with a deep sigh: “What 
a pity, that such a beauteous frontispiece should possess a mind 
so void of internal graces!” The name of their nation being 
mentioned to him to be Angles, his ear caught the verbal coinci¬ 
dence. The benevolent wish for their improvement darted into 
his mind, and he expressed his own feelings, and excited those of 
his auditors by remarking: “ It suits them well: they have angel 
faces, and ought to be the co-heirs of the angels in heaven.” A 
purer philanthronv perhaps never breathed from the human heart, 
than in these sudden cflusions of Gregory’s. That their provincial 
country Deiri, should resemble the words De ira, seemed to his 
simple mind to imply, that they- ought to be plucked from the 
wrath of God; and when he heard that their king’s name was 
called Ella, tlie consonancy of its sound, with the idea then float¬ 
ing in his mind, comoletcd the impression of the whole scene. 
His whole enthusiasm burst out. “ llallclujah! the praise of the 
creating Deity must be sung in these regions.’”* This succession 
of coincidences, though but verbal, affected his mind with a per¬ 
manent impression of the most benevolent nature. He went im- 
mediately to the then pope, and prayed him to send some 
missionaries to convert the English nation, and offered him¬ 
self for the service. His [xitition was refused, but the project 
never left his mind, till he was enabled by his own efforts to ac- 

• The chronicler of St. Augustin’s monastery at Canterbury, W. 
Thom, mentions that these were three boys: “ Videt in foro Romano 
tres pueros Anglios,” Decern Script, p. 17.57. In the Anglo-Saxon 
homi^ on Gregory’s birth-day, published by Mrs. Elstob, it is stated 
that English merchants had carried them to Rome, and that the prac¬ 
tice was continuing. “ Tha jelamp hec *c pumum rale rpa 
TF* sy® pop °pt bech, chaec Cnslipce cychmen bnoheon 
heopa pape eo Roraana bypij. Ifpejopiup eobe be 
chxpe to Cham Enzlircum mannum heona chinz 

pceapigenbe. Tha lepr- -* 

nichcap jepetce. Tha 
T ^lican man -j xchelice 

*B>4c, ilitl. lib. Ti. c. i p. 78. 
whan Im wrota thia paaaaga in bit 
nil alitid nciferal, qaam barbu 
brwam eepil, HaJialun, rcaonair,*' 


---,-- j-anjautti 

pxpon hpicep licharaan *1 Faezner 
«peaxobe, p. 11. 

llMt ineidrnt wsa probably in Grerory’a mind, 
moral expoaition of Job. •• Ecce lingna Britanniw, 
rum rriciidafr, jamdodum in diainia landibui He- 
lib. XXVI. e. 6. p. 68a cd. Pari*. 1640. 
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complish it. Ab F.11r died in 589, this incident must have occurred 
before this year. r 

In 692, Gregory became pope, and four years afterwards he 
attempted to execute his philanthropic purpose. He selected a 
monk nam^ Augustin, as the Attest for the chief of the miraion, 
and added some other monks of congenial feelings to assist it. 
They set out on their journey, but the dread of encountering a 
nation so ferocious, as the Saxons had from their successes the 
character of being, and ignorance of their langue^e, overcame 
both their resolution and their zeal. They stopped, began their 
return to Rome, and sent Augustin back to solicit Gregory not-to 
insist on their pursuing an enterprise so dangerous and so little 
likely to be availing." 

Gregory prevailed on Augustin to resume the mission, and 
answered the entreaties of the rest by a short but impressive 
letter. He remarked to them that it was more disgraceful to 
abandon an undertaking once begun, than to have at first declined 
it. That as the work was good, and would receive the Divine 
aid, they ought to pursue it. He reminded them of the glory 
that would recompense their suflerings in another world, and 
he appointed Augustin their abbot, and commanded their obe¬ 
dience to his directions, tliat the little community might have an 
effective governor."* He wrote also to the bishop of Arles, recom¬ 
mending this band of religious adventurers to his friendship ^ 
and assistance. He addressed letters to other prelates in 
France to the .same purport- He requested the patronage of the 
Frankish kings to their undertaking; and also endeavoured to 
interest Bruncchilda, one of their queens, to befriend it. The 
missionaries were forty in number.* 

But to which kingdom of the octarchy should they first apply ? 
A natural circumstance led them to Kent 

^Ethclbert, who had begun his reign with the inauspicious attack 
on Wessex, had been afterwards so harassed by others of the 
Saxon kings, that it was with difficulty he preserved his own do- 
minir>n3 from subjection.' Adversity and danger had made him 
wiser. His future measures were more prosperous, and he be¬ 
came the Brostwalda of the Saxon octarchy, and predominated 
over it as far north as the Humber. 

The circumstance auspicious to Augustin’s mission, was Ethel- 
bert’s marriage with Bertha, a Frankish princess. She had been 
educated to be a Christian, and she had stipulated for the right of 

< Bede, lib. i. c. S3, p. 59. * Bede, lib. L e. S3, p. 59. 

* Tbeee leuen vfGnmcfj ere printed amid hie rerf mnllifilrioiis eorre ep ewdwee, 
wbieh are dueed iatwwire boeke, and ocenpjrlfce foam valameerilie warke. 

BeiiUi has a ei a ct ed tboae wbieb eoocem thia niaaion, in ttia appendix In hie Bade, 
Ne. S; and Mra. Qitob haa trana liM them in bar appaedis, P. tTSmi 
' Malnsb. p. 10. 

VOL. I. 20 
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pursuing her own religion after her marriage.^ To Kent and to 
this queen Augustin proceeded with his companions, with inter¬ 
preters whom the king of the Francs had provided. 

Augustin sent one of these to Ethelbert, to announce that he 
came from Rome, and had brought with him a messenger, who 
promised to those that obeyed him everlasting joys in heaven, 
and a kingdom that should never end. The king, whom the 
conduct of his queen had dispossessed of all virufence against 
Christianity, ordered them to remain in Thanet, where they had 
landed, supplied with every necessary, till he had determined 
what he should do with them. 

Interested by their arrival, the queen was not likely to be inac- 
^ tivc. But the freedom of all the Anglo-Saxon tribes, and 
the power of their witenagemots, as well as the opposing 
influence of the Saxon priests, occasioned Ethelbert to pause. 
After a few days’ deliberation, he went into the island and ap¬ 
pointed a conference. He .sat in the open air, fearful lest, if he 
received them in a house, he should be expost^ to the power of 
their magic if they used any. They came with a simple but 
impressive ceremony. They advance in an orderly procession, 
preceded by a silver cross, as their standard, and carrj’ing also 
a painted portrait of our Saviour, and chanting their litany as 
they approached. The king commanded them to sit down, and 
to him and his carls, who accompanied them, they disclosed their 
mission.^ Ethelbert answered with a steady and not unfriendly 
judgment. “Your words and promises arc fair, but they are 
new and uncertain. I cannot therefore abandon the rites, which, 
in common with all the nations of the Angles, I have hitherto 
observed. But as you have come so far to commimicatc to us 
what you believe to be true, and the most excellent, w-e will not 
molest you. We will receive you hospitably, and supply you 
with what you need. Nor do we forbid any one to join yotij 
society whom you can persuade to prefer it” He gave them a 
mansion in Canterbury, his metropolis, for their residence, and 
allowed them to preach as they pleased.* 

< Bade, lib. i. c. S5, Hunlinf. 321. 

^ Bede, lib. i. c. 25, p. 61. The homily briefly states the addre» of 
Angustio in these words: “ Hu pe milbheopca hzlenb mib hip 
agenpe chpopange chipne pcylbijan mibbaneapbe alypbe ■n 
{eleappullum mannum heopena picep inpzp reoponobe,” 
p- 84. The substance of the sermon is given at lengin by Joscelin, 
Ani^Sac. vol. ii. p. 59; and a translation of it in Elstob, p. 33. 

‘The text is from Bede, p. 61. But Alfred’s Saxon of this speech 
perhaps exhibits most exactly the actual words of Ethelbert: “Fzjepe 
Mpb chip pynb anb gehac the gebpoheon *] up pzegach. 
Ac popenon hi aipe pynbon anb uncuche, ne mason pe nu 
jyt cha gechapigean cha pe popizcan tha pipan ene pe Ian- 
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They entered the city singing the litanies, which they had found 
to be interesting to the populace. They distinguu^ed themselves 
by prayers, vi^ls, and fastings, which excited the admiration of 
those who visited them ; and their discourses pleased many. On 
the east side of the city, a church had been built, during the resi¬ 
dence of the Romans, dedicated to Sl Martin, which the queen 
had used as her oratory. Here they sang, prayed, performed 
their mass, and preached till they made several converts, whom 
they baptized, xhe impression spread, till at length the king 
was nflected, and became himself a Christian^ In no part of the 
world has ('hristianity been introduced in a manner more suitable 
to its benevolent character. 

The peculiar form of this religion, which Gregory and Augus¬ 
tin thus introduced, was of course that system which Rome then 

S rofessed. It was the best system which' had been recognized at 
tome; and it could not be better than that age, or the preceding 
times were capable of receiving or framing. It was a compound 
of doctrines, ritual, discipline, and polity, derived partly from the 
Scri))tures, {tartly from tradition, partly from the decisions and 
orders of former councils and popes, and partly from popular 
customs and superstitions, which had been permitted to intermix 
them.<ielvos. But such as it was, it was the most useful form that 
cither its teachers or the then intellect of the world could furnish. 
Nor is it clear that its new converts would have relished or under¬ 
stood any purer system. The papal clergy were then the most 
cnlightenea portion of the western world ; and the system which 
they preferred must have been superior to any that the barbaric 
judgment could have provided. 

The pope continued his attentions to his infant church. He 
sent Augustin the pall, the little addition to his dress which mark¬ 
ed the dignity of an archbishop, with a letter of instructions on 
foe formation of tlie English hierarchy, with several MSS. of 
iTxiks,'' ecclesiastical vessels, vestments, and ornaments, and 

;epe cibe mib ealle Anzel cheobe heolban. Ac popchun 
che je peoppan hibep sTcheobije coman anb chsf che me 
jeehuhe anb sepapen ip cha chin; cha che poch anb beepe 
jelypbon, cha je eac ppylce pyllabon up cha gemxnpuman, 
ne pyllach pe popbhon eop hepige beon; Ac pe pillach eop 
ppempumlice on raepclichneppe onpon anb eop anbippne 
pyllan anb eoppe.cheappe pop jipan. Ne pe eop bepepiach 
cha ge ealle cha che ge magon chuph eoppe lape co eoppep 
geleapan aepepcnpppe jecheobe anb gecyppe,” p. 487 . 

> Bede, c. 3S. 

* Bede, e. 99. p. 70. Wentep hu |(i*efl ■ ceUloKne of the hooks eent by Gregory. 
Theee eere. let. A BiUe. edonied with some Inavee of a purple and rtwe eoloar, in 
Mo eolon^ which waa extant in the time of Janiea the riral. 94. The Pnaher of 
Sl AmM^ with the Creed, Pater Noatar, and aererai Latin hyouie. Sd. Two 
eopiae of tba Goapda, with the ten Canona of Enaebina ^Oxed ; om of whtoh El- 
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several religious persons to assist him,' who were afterwards 
active in the conversion of the rest of the island. Augustin re¬ 
stored from its ruins another British church at Canterbury, which 
had been built in the Roman times, and began the erection of a 
monastery." The king sanctioned and assisted him in all that he 
did: and afterwards oecame distinguished as the author of the 
first written Saxon laws, which have descended to us, or which 
are known to have been established;—an important national 
benefit, for which he may have been indebted to his Christian 
teachers, as there is no evidence that the Saxons wrote any 
compositions before. Gregory sent into the island “ many manu¬ 
scripts,” and thus began its intellectual as well as religious edu¬ 
cation." 

Seven years after Augustin’s successful exertions in Kent, he 
appointedf two of the persons that arrived last from Rome, Mel- 
litus and Justus, to the episcopal dignity, and directed them 
to the kingdom of Essex. Sabert, the son of Ethelbert’s 
sister, was then reigning. The new religion was favourably 
received; and Ethclbert, to whose superior power the little state 
was subject, began the erection of St. Paul’s church at London, 
its metropolis.® 

Augustin did not long live to contemplate the advantages which 
he had introduced into England. He died the year of his mission 
into Essex. Ethclbert survived him eleven years. His son Ead- 
bald restored the Saxon paganism in Kent, and drove out the 
Christian ecclesiastics. The three sons of Sabert imitated him 
in Essex. But this persecution was of a short duration. A 
simple contrivance of Laurence, the successor of Augustin, af¬ 
fected the mind of Eadbald with alarm. He appeared before 
the king, bleeding from severe stripes; and boldly declared that 
he had received them in the night from St. Peter, because he 
was meditating his departure from the island. The idea w;^ 
exactly level with the king’s intellect and superstition. A strong 
sensation of fear that the same discipline might be inflicted, by 
the same invisible hand, on himself, changed his feelings, and he 
Itccamc a zealous friend to the new faith. The exiled bishops 

■tab beliand to be ia the Bodleian library, and the other at CSambridge, p. 49. 4th. 
Another Pniter with hynint. Sih. A rolumo containing legenda on the niflering* 
>ir the apoatlei, with a picture ol our Sariour in ailrcr, in a peature of bleming. 6tli. 
Anotlier roluine on the martyre, which had on the outeide a glory, ailrer gilt, act 
round with cryatala and berylt. 7th. An expoeition of the ^atln and Goapcla, 
which had on tho corer a large beryl aurroonded with cryatala. Augualin alao 
broueht Oregory'a Paatoral Care, which AlfVcd tranalatcd. Bra Elalobi p. 39-49, 
and Waniry, 173, wliow deacriplion ia taken from Thomaa de Elniham, a monk of 
Augualtne'a abbey, in the lime of Henry the Fifth. See alao Cave, Hiat. Lit. ^ 431. 

' A liat of the VMtmenta, veaacia, relica, dbc., aent by Gregwy ia added to Elatob, 
from Wanley’a communication, App. 34-40. 

* Bede, lib. i. e. S3. • Bede, lib. i. e. 29. ■ Bede, lib. ii. e. 3. 
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were recalled, and the old Saxon rites were abolished for ever in 
Kent and Essex.' 

Laurence enjoyed his triumph but two years; and, on his 
death, Mellitus, who had converted Essex, revived his dignity: 
a man of noble family, and of such an active spirit, tliat the 
gout, with which he was severely afflicted, was no impediment 
to his unabated exertions for the mental and moral improvement 
of tlie Saxon nation. All those early prelates enjoyed their r^k 
but for a brief period. In five years he died, and Justus, his 
friend and companion from Rome, was made his successor.' As 
Gregory had chosen the men who were best adapted to accom¬ 
plish his purpose, it is probable that those he selected were ad¬ 
vanced in life. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Expedition of the East Anglians to the Rhine.—Edwin’s Asylum in East 
Anelia.—Redwald’s Defeat of Ethelfritb.—Edwin’s Reign in Northumbria, 
and the introduction of Christianity into that Province. 

The kingdom of East Anglia becomes remarkable by an in¬ 
cident which Procopius has preserved, and which oc- q 34_547 
curred in the sixth century. It exhibits the adventuring 
spirit of our early Saxon princes. 

Between the Rhine ana the Northern Ocean, the Varni inlia- 
bited.* Their king solicited a princess of East Anglia for his 
son, and the hand of the lady was promised. On his death-bed 
k^occurred to him, that an alliance with the Francs, his neigh¬ 
bours, would be more profitable to his people than the friendship 
of the Angles, who were separated from the Varni by the sea. 
In oliedicnce to the political expediency, Radiger, the prince, 
married his father’s widow, his st^mother, because she was 
sister of Theodebert the Franc. The rejected £a.st Anglian 
would not brook the indignity; she demanded revenge for the 
slight, because in the estimation of her countrymen the purity of 
female chastity was sullied if the maiden once wooed was not 
wedded. Her brother and the East Anglian warriors thouglit 
her quarrel just; a large fleet sailed from England under Mr 

V Bede, lib. ii. e. S, fi. s Bede, lib. ii. e. 7, S. 

■ The edilw of the gmt eotleetian dee Hieloricae dee Gcuiee, Perie, 1741, re- 
merke (refrrrinf in ValMue). Uiel Proeepioe erred when be pUeed the Varni on the 
ncbi bank nf Ike Bhina, and that he ia OMra eradibla wbM ha plaeaa tham nearer 
the Dance, voL ii. p. 4S. 
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auspices, and landed on the Rhine. A part of the army en¬ 
camp round her; the rest, with one of her brothers, defeated 
the Varni, and penetrated the country. Radiger fled. The 
A^les returned to the lady^loiying in their victory. She re* 
ceived them with disdain, '[ftey had done nothing, as they had 
not brought Radiger to her feet. Again her select^ champions 
sallied forth, and Radiger at last was taken in a wood. The 
captive entered her tent, to receive his doom. But the heart of 
the Bast Anglian was still his own. He pleaded his father’s 
commands, and the solicitations of his chiefs. The conquering 
beauty smiled forgiveness. To accept her hand, and to dismiss 
her rival, was the only punishment she awarded. Joyfully the 
prince obeyed, and the sister of Theodebert was repudiated.^ 

This event is the only one in the history of East Anglia which 
can interest our notice until the reign of Redwald. Before this 
prince it had arrogated no dominating precedence in 
England. The intemperate ambition of Ethclfrith pro¬ 
pelled it into consequence. This king of the Northumbrian 
Angles, dissatisfied with his inherited Bernicia, and his trophies 
in Scotland and Wales, invaded Dcira, to which Edwin the son 
of Ella, at the age of three years, had succeeded; and by expel¬ 
ling the little infant, converted the Saxon states in England into 
an hcxarchy. Edwin was carried to North Wales, and was 
generously educated by Cad van.* 

As Edwin grew up he was compelled to leave Wales; and for 
many years wandered about in secret, through various provinces, 
to escape the unceasing pursuit of Ethelfrith. Rcacning East 
Anglia, he went to the court of Redwald, and avow'ing himself, 
besought his hospitable protection. Redwald received him kindly, 
and promised what he asked. Impatient that Edwin should be 
alive, Ethclfrith sent repeated messengers, with presents to the 
East Anglian sovereign, requiring him to surrender the youth, 
and adding menaces if he refusra. Redwald remembered the 
unvarying successes of Ethelfrith, and fearful of encountering his 
hostility, promised either the death or the surrender of Edwin. 
A friend to the youiw exile discovered his intentions, and coun¬ 
selled him to fly. But Edwin, weary of living like a fugitive, 
replied, ** I cannot do this. I have made a compact with Rcd- 
wald, and I will not be the first to break it, while he has done me 
no evil, nor has yet discovered any enmity. If I am to perish, he 
that betrays or destroys me will he disgraced, not myself. And 
windier should 1 fly, who have been wandering already so long, 

*> Proeopiiw Gnlli. Hnt. lib. iv. p. 466-471. Gibbon place* tbi* incident between 
534 and 547, which wm Ih* estfeBie term* of the teif n of Theodebert, vol. iii. c. 
38, p. 697. 

« Aimed BeesrL lib. »i. p. 90. RedwiJd we* eon of Titel, sad graadean of IWa, 
nWig.933. • 
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through so many provinces of Britain, without a shelter T How 
can I escape elsewhere the toils of my persecutor V’ His friend 
left him. Edwin remained Mtting before the palace, reflecting 
on his misfortunes and darkening projects. In this anxious state 
night approached, and he believed he saw an unknown person 
advance to him, who promised him present deliverance and great 
future prosper!^, if he should listen to what would be afterwa^s 
taught him. The vision laid his hand on his head, and, a^uring 
him to remember this interview, disappeared or else Edwin 
waked. But he had a more substantial friend than the apparition 
of a dream. 

The queen of Redwald secretly pleaded for the youthful exile, 
and with noble sentiments: “ A king should not sell a distressed 
friend, nor violate his faith for gold: no ornament is so ennobling 
as good faith.” Interested by her intercession, and inspired with 
her fortitude, Redwald resolved to keep sacred the duties of hos¬ 
pitality ; and Edwin was informed by his watchful, though un¬ 
known friend, of the generous determination. 

The preparations of Ethclfrith, disappointed of his prey, com- 

f tclled him to arm; Redwald acted with judicious vigour; and 
le attacked Ethelfrith, before he had collected all his troops, on 
the cast bank of the Idel in Nottinghamshire.* The Northum¬ 
brian king, by his experienced valour and veteran soldiers, sup¬ 
plied the disparity of his troo[>s, and balanced the contest The 
East Anglians advanced in three divisions; one of these, Rainer, 
the son of Redwald, led. The ancient fortune of Ethelfrith be¬ 
friended him; he attacked this wing, and the prince and his war¬ 
riors were destroyed. This disaster only stimulated Redwald to 
more determined exertions; he still outnumbered his opponent, 
and his other divisions were firm. Ethelfrith, unused to such 
resistance, and ipipatient for the event, rushed on the East An- 
rjians with a dangerous impetuosity. His friends did not follow 
his injudicious courage; he was separated from them, and pe¬ 
rished among the swonls of the surrounding East Anglians.' 
Edwin also signalized himself. Redwald not only reinstate him 
in Dcira, but enabled him to subject Bcrnicia to his power. Thus 
the hcxarchy continued. The sons of the slain usurper fled into 
Scotland,' where they imbibed Christianity. Redwald ascended 
to the national pre-eminence which Ella, Ceawlin, and Ethelbort 
had possessed under the title of the Bretwalda, and, on his death, 
it was assumed by Edwin.^ 

Tlie three brothers who governed Essex perished in a 
conflict with the West Saxons.' Redwald was suc<Hjeded 

* Bede, lib. ii. e. 13. • Ibid. 

' llootinf. lib. ii. p. SIB. Su. Cbroo. 37. 

< 8«i. Chrwi. 87. Bade, lib. iU. e. 1. Poirebraa. 9 Gala, 339. 

' Bade, lib. ii. e. 5. * lUd. Pier. Wif. 331. 
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in East Anglia by Eorpwald. Redwald, during a visit to Ethel- 
belt in Kent, had adopted Christianity for his reli^on; but re¬ 
turning to his own country, his wife and the East Anglian priests 
opposing his impressions, he attempted to unite it with the Saxon 
idolatry. He built an altar to Christ in the same temple where 
the sacrifices to Odin were performed^* But even this strange 
combination of worship had the effect of drawing the attention of 
his East Anglians to the Christian faith. 

The vicissitudes of Edwin’s life had indued his mind with a 
contemplative temper, which made him more intellectual than 
any of the Anglo-Saxon kings that had preceded him, and which 
fitted him for me reception of Christianity. His progress towards 
this revolution of mind was gradual, and the steps have been 
clearly narrated by his countryman Bede. 

He solicited in marriage Tata Edilberga, the daughter of 
Ethelbert in Kent. Her brother, who had abandoned his idola¬ 
try, objected to her alliance with a worshipper of Odin. Edwin 
promised that he would not interfere with her religion, but would 
allow the free exercise of it both to herself and her friends. He 
also intimated that if, on the examination of it by his wise men, 
it was found to be more holy and worthier of God than his native 
faith, he might himself adopt it The Saxon princess became his 
wife, and Paulinus, one of those whom Gregory had last selected 
to assist Augustin, went with her as her priest and bishop.*' 

The first care of Paulinus was to prevent the queen and the 
^ noble persons in her train from relapsing into their idola¬ 
try. His next, to convert some of the natives; but they 
were impenetrable to his exertions. Odin still continued to b« 
their favourite. 

At this period the life of Edwin was attacked by an assassin. 
Cwichhclm, the pagan king of Wessex, commissioned one of his 
subjects to visit Edwin’s court, and watch his opportunity to stat 
him with a poisoned dagger. The wretch reached the royal 
residence on the Derwent, and introduced himself as a mes.scnger 
from his kii^. Edwin was then about to be made a father by 
his queen. The name of Cwichhelm procured an introduction, 
and his intended assassin entered. He had abilities and firmness 
sufficient to begin the delivery of a fictitious message, when sud¬ 
denly starting up, he clenched his weapon and rushed upon the 
king. The attack was so sudden that Edwin was off his guard 
ana defenceless; but a thegh to whom he was greatly attached, 
Lilia, was near him: he saw the rising dagger and Eawin’s dan- 
mr; ho had no shield; but with the impulse of a generous heart 
he threw himself before his king, and received in his own body 

I Ibid. UK. ii. e. IS. Tlin lUtat, Bede Uilcd to the lime of Aldul^ the kiii( 
ef BmI Aiiflle. hie eeatoapmry, who oieiuiooed that be had eeeii te when a bo*. 

* Badejlh a a. 9. 
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the blow, which it was impossible to avert So vehement was the 
stroke that it went through Lilia and slightly wounded the king. 
The swords of the attendants were instantly drawn upon the 
murderer; but he stood on his defence, and was not hewn down 
till he had stabbed another knight with the weapon which he had 
withdrawn from his first victim’s bpdy.‘ 

On this same night his queen was delivered of her daughter 
Eanfieda. The king thanked his idola for her birth; and when 
Paulinus directed his attention to the Christian Saviour, Edwin, 
like Clovis, who had established in France the kingdom of the 
Francs, promised that he would adopt the faith he recommended, 
if heaven should give victory to his arms against the king, w'ho 
had sent the assassin to destroy him. As a pledge of his own 
determination to fulfil this en^gement, he consented to the bap¬ 
tism of the new-born babe. Eleven others of the hou^hold at 
the same time received the Christian rite.“ 

Edwin assembled his forces and advanced against Cwichhclm. 
His expedition was successful. But on his return from his vic¬ 
tory into Northumbria," he delayed to embrace the new religion. 
He had become dissatisfied w’ith his idols, but he was of that 
class of mind which requires the conviction of its reason before 
it decides on its belief. He conferred long and anxiously with 
Paulinus on the subject, and with his wisest nobles. He was seen 
frequently sitting alone, discussing with himself what he ought 
to do, and to which religion he should adhere." In these deli^ 
rations a letter reached him from Pope Boniface, exhorting him 
to abandon useless and insensible idols, who of themselves could 
not even change their locality; but if not moved W others, must, 
like a stone, remain for ever where they were. The Pontiff told 
him he had a living spirit within him, of which they were desti¬ 
tute, which would survive the dissolution of his body; and added, 
“Come then to the knowledge of Him who has created you; 
who has breathed into you this spirit of life; and who has sent 
his Son to redeem you from sin and every evil power; and to 
reward you with all the blessings of his heavenly world.”f 
Boniface at the same time sent an epistle to his queen, remind¬ 
ing her of the duty of interesting her husband in Christianity; 
and urging her to soilen his prciwsscssions against it, and to im¬ 
press upon his senses the excellence of the faith she had adopted, 
and the admirable nature of its future rewards.^ 

These letters were received and considered; but Paulinus 
found that the lofiincss of the king’s mind, and the natural pride 
of the Angl^Saxon nation, could not be easily brought to stoop 
to the humility and gentleness of the Christian precepts.' In this 

' Bedr. lib. ii. c. 9. FI. Wig. 333. 

“ Ibid. 8 , 1 . Chroo. 37. • 8 «s. Chron 39. 

s Bede, lib. ii. c. 10. s Ibid. & 11 . 


* Bede. liU ii. e. 9. 
' Bede, lib. ii. e. 13. 
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juncture he appears to have come to the knowledge of the king’s 
dream at the court of Redwald, and he made an ingenious use 
of it 

The vision at its departure was said to have laid its right hand 
on the king’s head, and to have exclaimed: ** When this sign is 
repeated, remember this conference, and perform your promise 
of obeying what will then be disclosed to yoa” 

Pauunus, without appearing to have had any previous know¬ 
ledge of this dream, one day entered the king’s apartment as he 
was pursuing his meditations on the opposing religions; and ad¬ 
vancing with a solemn air, imitated the action of the imaginary 
figure, and placed his right hand on his sovereign’s head, at the 
same time asking him if he remembered that sign. 

The king’s sensibility was instantly affected. His dream and 
promise rushed upon his mind. He did not pause to consider 
that Paulinus might, from his queen or his intimate friends, have 
become acquainted with his own account of his believed vision. 
All seemed supernatural, and Paulinus to be the actual vision 
that had addressed him. He threw himself at the bishop’s feet, 
who, pursuing the impression which he had excited, raised him, 
and exhorted him to lose no time to fulfil his thrice-repeated en¬ 
gagement ; and reminded him that this, alone, would deliver him 
from the eternal evils of disobedience.* 

The king, now seriously aflected by the important question, 
summoned his witena-gemot, that, if they participated in his feel¬ 
ings, all might be baptized together. When they met, he proposed 
the new worship for the suqect of their deliberations, and re¬ 
quired each to express his feelings without reserve. 

Coifi, the high priest of their idols, as the first in rank, ad¬ 
dressed ; and unless the coarseness of his mind was that of the 


country, must have surprised the king. His speech, from the sin¬ 
gularity of the criterion by which he governed the faint moi|ii 
Idling he possessed, deserves a literal translation. “You see, O 
king! what is now preached to us. I declare to you most truly 
what I have most certainly experienced, that the religion which 
we have hitherto professed contains no virtue at all, and as little 
utility. No one of all your court has been more attentive than 1 
have been to the worship of our gods; and yet many have re¬ 
ceived far richer benefits, fur greater honours, and have prospered 
more in all tliat men transact or pursue, than I have. But if these 
gods had been of any real worth, would they not in preference 
nave assisted me who have never neglected them ? If then, on 
duo inquiry, you shall perceive that these new things which are 
preached to us will be better and more efficacious, let us hasten 
to adopt them without any delay.” 


• Bette, Ub. iL e. 19. 
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This effusion of self-interest would lead one to suspect that the 
effects of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Romanized and Chris¬ 
tianized Britain, and of the civilization, luxuries, and mental cul¬ 
tivation which it had, to a certain extent, exhibited to the Saxon 
eye, had already shaken their attachment to the rude superstitions 
of their ancestors; or the high priest of their national deities 
would not have, so feelingly, expatiated on his comparative ne¬ 
glect. This circumstance will contribute to account for the ease 
with which Christianity was established in the island. 

The next speaker discovered a mind unusually enlarged for a 
people hitherto so unaccustomed to intellectual investigations. 

“ The present life of man, O king! seems to me, if compared 
with that after-period which is so uncertain to us, to resemble a 
scene at one of your wintry feasts. As you arc sitting with your 
ealdormen and thegns about you, the fire blazing in the centre, 
and the whole hall cheered by its warmth; and while storms of 
rain and snow are raging without, a little sparrow flies in at one 
door, roams around our festive meeting, and passes out at some 
<>ther entrance. While it is among us it feels not the wintry tem- 
I>est It enjoys the short comfort and serenity of its transient 
stay ; but then, plunging into the winter from which it had flown, 
it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the life of man. It 
acts and thinks before us; but, as of what preceded its appearance 
among us we are ignorant, so are we of all that is destined to 
come afterwards. If, then, on this momentous future, this new 
doctrine reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, it is 
in mv opinion entitled to our acquiescenca”* 

The other witena and the royal counsellors exhibited similar 
dispositions.' Coih desired to hear from Paulinus an expo¬ 
sition of the Deity. The bishop obeyed, and the Angie priest 
exclaimed, “ Formerly I understood nothing that 1 worshipped. 
The mure I contemplated our idolatry, the less truth I found in it. 

■ Bede, lib. ii. c. 13. Alfred's translation of this interesting speech 
jtrescDts it to us as near to its original form as we can now obtain it. 
“ Thyplic me ip gepepen, Cyning, chip anbpapbe lip manna 
on eopchan, co pichmecenyppe chxpe cibe che up uncuch 
ip, ppa gelic, ppa chu xc ppxpenbum piece mib chinum 
ealbopmannum chegnum on pincep cibe py pyp onxicb, 
T bin heall jepypmeb. hic pine pnipe -j peypine uce. 
Cume bonne an Speappa hpxblice p hup buph pleo -J 
cume buph o^pe bupu in; buph o^pe uc gepice*.* ^pec 
he on ba cib be he inne bi^, ne bi^ hpineb mib pcopme 
bxs pinepep. ac p bi^ an eagan bpyhem '] p Ixpce pxc. ac 
he pona op ptnepa in pincep epc cymep*.* Spa bonne bip 
monna lip co mebmyclum pxce xcypech. hpxc bxp F£P** 
gange. offe hpxc bxp xpcenpylige pe ne cunnon*.* Fop- 
pon gip ^eop nipe Ixp opihe cuplicpe gepipenlicpe bpinge. 
heo bxp pypehe ip p pe bxpe pyligean-.'” p. 516. 
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But this new system 1 adopt without hesitation; for truth shines 
around it, and presents to us the gifts of eternal life and blessed¬ 
ness. Let us then, O king I imm^iately anathema|ize and burn 
the temples and altdi's which we have so uselessly venerated.” 
On this bold exhortation he was asked who would M the first to 
profane the idols and their altars, and the enclosures with which 
they were surrounded. The zealous convert answered, “ I will: 
ns 1 have led the way in adoring them through my folly, I will 
give the example of destroying them in obedience to that wisdom 
which I have now receiv^ from the true God.” He requested 
of the king weapons and a war-horse. It was a maxim of their 
ancient religion, that no priest should carry arms, or ride on any 
horse but a marc;—an interesting rule, to sraarate the ministers 
of their religion from the ferocity of war. The priest girded on 
a sword, and, brandishing a spear, mounted the king’s horse, and 
rode to the idol temple. The people, without, thought him mad. 
He hurled his s[)car against the temple to profane it, and then 
commanded his companions to destroy all the building and its 
surrounding enclosures. The scene of this event was a little to 
the east of York, beyond the river Derwent, at a place, in Bede’s 
time, called Godmundingaham.** 

Edwin and his nobility were soon afterwards baptized, in the 

029 ^ eleventh year of his reign. In 032, he persuaded Eorp- 
wald of East Anglia, the son of Redwafd, to imitate his 
example. Sigebert the brother and successor of Eorpwald, not 
only increased the diffusion of Christianity in East Anglia, but 
applied so closely to the study of it as to be called by tlie Chroni¬ 
cler, “ Most Learned.’”' , 

Edwin reached the summit of human prosperity: a considera¬ 
ble part of Wales submitted to his power, and the Menavian 
islands; and he was the first of the Angles that subdued or de¬ 
feated all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms but Kent.* The interqal 
police which prevailed through his dominions was so vigilant, 
that it became an aphorism to say, that a woman with her new¬ 
born infant, might walk from sea to sea without fear of insult 
As in those days travelling was difficult and tedious, and no 
places existed for the entertainment of guests, it was an impor¬ 
tant and kind convenience to his people, that he caused stakes 
to be fixed in the highways where he had seen a clear spring, 

■ Bode, c. 13. It is ■Uil ealted GadamadhaiB, or tbe home of the mund, or pro. 
toetion of the (odi. 

* Doctiminiuii. Flor. Wip. S33, St34. 

* Flor. Wig. 333. 8u. Cbron. 37. Bede, ii. e. S.and 16. Hie Menavian ialanda 
were Eobonia and Mona, or Man and Angleaeir.—Bede, c. 9, atalea, that Angleaev 
eontaioed 960 hvdea or lamiliaB, and Man 30a The terlilitr of Angleara oceaaioned 
tbe proverb, Mon mam Cymrp; Mona the mother of Walea. Prvae'a Pref. to 
Wynne’a Caradoe.--Tlw king of Gv^nedd had hia royal aeat in it at Aberfraw, 
whioh M MW a small village. Camp. Reg. 1796, p. 409. 
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with brazen dishes chained to them, to refresh the weary so¬ 
journer, whose fatigues Edwin had himself experienced. In 
another reign these would have been placed only to have been 
taken away; but such was the dread of his inquiring justice, or 
such the general affection for his virtues, that no man misused them. 
It is remarked by Bede, as an instance of his dignity and power, 
that his banner was borne before him whenever he rode out, 
either in peace or war. When he walked abroad, the tufa pre¬ 
ceded him.* 

For seventeen years he reigned victorious over his enemies, 
and making his subjects happy. But Edwin, with ail his merit, 
was an imperfect character. He had admitted Christianity to 
his belief, but he was forty-three years old before he had adopted 
it. His mind and temper had therefore been formed into other 
habits before he allow^ the new faith to afiect him. He was 
still the Saxon warrior, and partook of the fate which so many 
experienced from their martial character. Five years had not 
elapsed after his conversion before his reign was ended violently; 
ana the disaster resulted from his ambition. The tender years of 
his life had been cherished by the father of Cadwollon, the sove¬ 
reign of North Wales; but when Edwin had obtained the sceptre 
of Ethelfrith, he waged furious war with the son of his host We 
know neither what had caused him, when young, to leave his 
asylum in Wales, nor what occasion)^ now the hostility between 
him and Cadwallon. But as the Welsh king invaded Edwin, 
we may presume him to have been the aggressor. Edwin de¬ 
feated Cadwallon^ who had penetrated to Widdrington, about 
eight miles north of Morpeth.r It is with regret we read that he 
was not satisfied with defensive war, and did not forbear to 
use the rights of victory against his early friend and protector. 
He obeyed his resentment or his ambition in preference to his 
gratitude. He |iursued Cadwallon into Wales, and chased him 
into Ireland.* So severely did he exercise his advantages, that 


We know, from a pimge of Vesetioe, corrected bjr Lipaiue, that the lafe wee 
one or the Roman enai|pia; and wo am informed by Isidorua, Ibat Aagoetue inUo- 
doc^ a ekbe upon • epeer amonir hw •iffna, to denote a subjected world. Lipaina 
of opi^ Ihst tbia was Urn talk alluded to by Bode.~De Militis Romans, lik i». 
c. 5. p. I69 l ed. Antwerp,I59a 

T Jeffry’s aoooimt of the qasrrel is, that Edwin wisbed to wear bis crown inde- 
pcndeotly of the Welsh prince, who was adsised to insist on his subjection, and 
tbreatened to cut affbw bead if be dared to crown it Lib. sii. c. S, 3. 

• TIte 34tb Triad rt a t en , that Cadwallon and his family lir^ seran years in lio. 
land, p. 7.—Jeffry annetea a preUy nurse tale to Csdwallon’s exile. Wlinx to Ar- 

bland of Gamcreia: the kaa of bb earn. 
paMMsa&eM him to siefcnesa; for Uuee days lie refused food, on the fourth he 
askM fiw Mniao^ a day a asarcb diseotarad none. To aase bb king, Brian ent an 
ampte pieee ^ of bw own thigh, roaatad it on a qtit, and presented it to the ktog aa 
^nioe rem^ It ^ greedits desonred. The wind changed, they gnt^ to 

Anwartca^ Brian aflarwarda bw the aeoond.alghtod magb^ Lib. 

vou I. 21 
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the British Triads characterize him as one of the three plagues 
which befell the Isle of Anglesey.* 

For a few years his authority continued over Gwynedd. But 
^ this apparent triumph only flattered him into ruin. Cad- 
' wallon ^sought the aid of Penda, the Mercian king, who 
armed in his cause with all the activity of youth. The •co^ede* 
rated kii^s met Edwin in Hatfleld Chace in Yorkshire, on the 
12th of October. As Mercia until that time had been obscure 
and tranquil, and an appendage to his kingdom of Deira, Edwin 
had no reason to apprehend any danger from this union. But 
the end of all battles is uncertain: the death of a commander; 
the mistake of a movement; a sudden unforeseen attack on some 
part; a skilful, even at times an accidental, evolution, has fre- 
fluently made both talent and numbers unavailing. The detail of 
tnis conflict has not been transmitted, but its issue was calamitous 
to Edwin. He fell in his forty-eighth year, with one of his chil¬ 
dren ; and most of his army jicrisbed.'’ 

The victors ravaged Northumbria; the hoary Penda exercised 
peculiar cruelty on the Christian inhabitants. Consternation 
overspread the country. The royal widow fled in terror, under 
the protection of Paulinus, and a valiant soldier, with some of 
her children, to her kinsman in Kent*= 

On Edwin’s death, the ancient divisions of Northumbria again 
prevailed, and an heptarchy reappeared. His cousin Osric, the 
grandson of Ella, succeeded to Deira; and Eanfrid, tlie long ex- 
Hed son of Ethelfrith, to Bcrnicia: both restored paganism, 
though Osric had been baptized. The Welsh king Cadwallon, 
full of projects of revenge against the nation of the Angles, con¬ 
tinued his war. Osric rashly ventured to besiege him in a strong 
town,* but an unex])ccted sally of Cadwallon destroyed the king 


* MtU. Wert. 234, in bii Gombuitue Urbibue et Cohmie deetractu, esplaini the 
direfal Monree. 

b Oefrid fell berore hii Rither. Bede, lib. ii. c. 30. Sei. Chron. 29. Gibeon and 
Carta place the battle in Hatfield Chace. Lenghorn prefers Hetbfield in Derlw. 
shire, near Cheshire, 176: others, more absurdly, have glanced on Hatfield in 
Herts. Near the Yorkshire town many inlrencnroents are to be seen. 1 will not 
aver that rats shun tlie town, or that the sparrows are displeased with Lindham in 
the moors below it. Gibson’s Add. to Camden, 735.—The men of Powys so dis. 
tingnishod themselves in this battle, that they obtained from Cadwallon a boon of 
fourteen privileges. The Welsh call the scene of eonfiiet Mcigen. Cynddelw, 
cited in Owen’s Llywarch, p. 117. 

V Eadbald received them honourably, and made Paulinns bishi^ of Rochester. 
Rede, lib. ii. e. 30. Sac. Cbren. 29. He gave her tbe villam maaimam Liningo 
(Liming) earn omnibus adjacentibus, in which she built a monastery. Hum C^. 
did. Cimh. Burg. Hist p. 37, ed. ^arke. She exhibited a novelty to the English, 
which p^uoed serious conaequenoea. She took the veil. Smith’s Notes on Bede, 
101. 'iIm hospitality of Eadbald asema not to have been nnehequered; her appro- 
honsiea of him and Oswald induced her to send her children to France, to Dagofaert. 
thair relation. 'Bede, e. 20. 


* Bade, lik iU. e. 1. 1110 town was a mnnieipinro, and was therefore in all pro. 
bability York. Smith’s Notes on Bede, 103. 
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of Deira. For a year the victor desolated Northumbria: his suc¬ 
cess struck Eanfrid with terror, and his panic hurried him to his 
fate. He went with twelve soldiers to sue for peace of the Welch¬ 
man. Notwithstanding the sacred purpose of his visit, he was 
put to death. 

The swords of Cadwallon and his army seemed the agents 
destined to fulfil their cherished prophecy. The fate of the 
Anglo-Saxons w'as now about to arrive: three of their kings had 
been already offered up to the shades of the injured Cymry; an 
Arthur had revived in Cadwallon.—But the lying prophecies of 
hope, and human augury, have been the experience ana the com¬ 
plaint of ages, and are never more fallacious than in ambition 
and war. 

Triumphant with the fame of fourteen great battles and sixty 
skirmishes,* Cadwallon despised Oswald, the brother and 
successor of Eanfrid, who rallied the Beraician forces, and 
attempted to become the deliverer of his country. With humble 
confidence the royal youth committed his cause to the arbitration 
of Providence,*'and calmly awaited the decision on the banks of the 
Denise.* There, Cadwallon and the flower of his army were de¬ 
stroyed.'* The return of the Cymry to their ancient country 
never became probable again.' 

* Llywarch Hen, p. III. 

' The piety of Oewald preeioue to the battle ia expreaaed by Bede. To bis ar. 
rayed army be loudly eaclaimed : " Let ua kneel to the Omnipotent Lord, the eiist. 
ing and the true, and unite to implore his protection against a fierce and arrogant 
enemy. He knows that we have undertaken a juat war for the safety of our people.” 
The army obeyed the royal mandate. Lib. iii. c. 3. 

( Camden places this battle at Uilalon, formerly Derilaton, on a amail brook 
which empties into the Tine, 654, Gib. ed—Smith, with greater probability, marka 
£rringburn as the rivulet on which Cadwallon perished, and the fields either of 
Cockley, Hallington, or Bingfield, as the scene of conflict App. to Bode, 731. Hie 
Angies called it Hcfenfiold, « hicli name, according to tradition, Bingfield bore. 

*■ Although Jeffry admits Oswald to have conquered at llavenficld, yet he has sent 
Penda to be the ]wraon defeated there; and instead of suflTering his C^wallon to 
perish, inflames him with rage at the disaster, and deapstelies him like lightning in 
chase of Oswald, whom he permits Penda to kill; Cadwallon then became nnssrssed 
of all Britain. Lib. xii. e. 10, II. Such is his hialory ! 

' The ancient bard Llywareh Hen composed in his old age an elegy on Cadwal. 
Ion, whose death he lived to witness; and thus speaks of bis friend: 

Fourteen great battles he fought 
For Britain, the mont beautiful; 

And sixty sbirmishea 

Of Lloegyr (England) 

The scourge and the oppreasor. 

His hand was open: 

Hooour flowed from it. 

Cadwallon encamped on the Yddon, 

The fierce afliietioa of his fcea 
The lion, prasperoua againat the Saxona 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Reig^ Actima, and Death of Fenda.—History of the Anolo-Saxon 
Octarchy to the Accession of Alfred of Northumbria. 

About ^is time the kingdom of Mercia was not only distinctly 
627-634. but, by the extraordinary ability of one man, 

was at the same time raised to a greater eminence in 
tlic ^xon octarchy than any of its preceding kings, even those 
who Imd become Bretwaldas, had actually obtained. This man 
was Pcnda, who, though not classed among the Bretwaldas, 
would, if victory over the other Anglo-Saxon states had given the 
^mty, have possessed it more ri^tfully than any other. It has 
been mentioned that several petty adventurers of the Angles had 
successively penetrated into the inland districts, which were 
compris^ in the kingdom of Mercia, and established settlements 
among the BrUons m these regions. In 586, one of them, named 
cnaa, also a descendant of Woden, began to attain a regal pre- 
cmin^ce ;* but as we may infer from an intimation of Nennius, 
that Fenda first separated Mercia from the kingdom of the 
northern Angles, it must have been in subordination to the king- 


Cadwallon in his Ame encamped 
On the top of Mount Digoll: 

Seven months, and seven skirmishes daily. 

He led the hand of slaughter in the breach; 
Eanriy he pursued the condict; 

Stubborn in an hundred battles, 

A hundred castles he threw down. 


He made the eagles full; 

Violent his wraUi in the gash; 

As the water flows fn>m the fountain, 

So will our sorrow through the lingering day, 
PorCadwallon! a a r. 


Welsh Arch, l p. 121 ; and Owen's Llywareh, 

p. 111-117. 
i» Uie doeumenU which le. 

observsiswL I. p. SIl, that the Trent divided Mercia into two kingdoms, Uie north 
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dom of Deira, which formed its northern frontier.* In 627, 
Penda, the grandson of Crida, succeeded to the crown at that 
age, when men are usually more disposed to ease than activity. 
He was fifty years old before he became the king of Mercia, and 
he reigned thirty yearsbut it was to the terror and destruction 
*of several of tHe other Ai^lo-Saxon kings. Mercia had neither 
displayed power nor ability before his accession; but Penda’s 
miutary tafents and uncommon vigour speedily raised it to a de¬ 
cided and overwhelming preponderance. In the year after he 
attained the crown, we find him in a battle with Cynegils, and 
his son Cwichelm, in Wessex, at Cirencester. The conflict was 
undecided during the whole dav, and in the ensuing morning the 
war was ended by a treaty.* t'ive years afterwards, at the age 
of sixty, he joined Cadwallon, and defeated Edwin of Northum¬ 
bria, in that battle in which this prince was slain.* 

The piety of Oswald was sincere, and influenced his conduct; 
he obtained a bishop from Icolm-kill to instruct his rude subjects; 
and he earnestly laboured to advance their moral tuition. His 
own example strengthened his recommendations on that essential 
duty, without which all human talents, and all human aggran¬ 
dizement, are unavailing decorations. In the festival of Easter a 
silver dish was laid before him, full of dainties. While the 
blessing was about to be pronounced, the servant npfiointed to 
relieve the poor, informed the king thiat the street was crowded 
with the needy, soliciting alms. Struck by the contrast, that 
while he was icasting w’iui luxury, many of his subjects, licings 
of feelings, desires, and necessities like his own, were struggling 
W’ith poverty; rcmcmlieriiig the benevolent precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity, and obeying the impulse of a kind tcmjicr, he ordered the 
food, untouched, to l>e given to the sup|)licants, and the silver dish 
to be divided among thiem.' The lieggar for one instant partici¬ 
pated in the enjoyments of a king, and rank was, in that fierce 
and proud day, admonished to look with compassion on the 
misery which surrounds if. 

Oswald had the satisfaction of |)crcciving tlie blessings of 
Christianity difltiscd info We.ssex. A spirit so lowly and chari¬ 
table as li'is own, must have pow'crfully felt the beauties of its 


* Ncnniat, p. 117. “Penda primui aeparaTit regnura Merelonim a nfiw Nor. 
donnn." Cml acewded kiween Crida and Penda. Rad. Polyeh. p. 339. It was 
Ceiwl'a dausfhtcr Quenbnrga that Edwin married in hii eiils. Bede, lib. ii. c. 14, 

* Ror. Wijf. dalea hia aceewion in 637, p. 333. Penda waa the eieeaoUi dcaoend- 
ant from Woden, by bit aon Wihtlmx* *”4 Hunt. 316. 

* ffuiiL 316. Sax. Chron. 39. The paciCcalioo ia menliooed by Flor. Wig. 333; 
and Mail. Weal. 317. 

* See before, p. 3^. 

' Bede. lib. iii. e. 6. Oswald waa Nepoa Edwini rtfia es aorore Acha. ibid—Ai 
be eeiled Deira sod Beraida, Ibe Saxon aisUa fwmed, dnriag hie reifo, an 
bexsrehy. 
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betii^ morality. He stood sponsor for Cynegils, who received 
bapusm. The nation followed the example of the king.* 

While Oswald was bene&ting his age by a display of those 
TCnde virtues which above all others are fitted to meliorate 
uie human character, the Mercian king was preparing to 
attack him. His invasion of Northumbria was fatal to die less 


warlike Oswald, who fell at Oswestry in Shropshire, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age, and the ninth of his reign. Oswald 
breathea his last sigh in prayer for his frienda** 

As ferocious as he was daring and restless, Penda caused the 
head and limbs of Oswald to be severed from his body, and ex¬ 
posed on stakes.* He proceeded through Northumbria with de¬ 
vastations, and finding himself unable to carry the royal city of 
Bebbanburh by storm, he resolved to destroy it by fire. He de¬ 
molished all the villages in its vicinity, and encompassing the 

E lace with a great quantity of the wood and thatch of the ruins, 
e surrounded the city with flames. But the wind, which was 
raising the fiery shower above the city walls, suddenly shifted. 
The mement of destruction, most fatal to man, was driven back 
from its exacted prey on those who had lot it loose, and the 
sanguinary besiegers, in panic or in prudence, abandoned the 
placed The Northumbrians afterwards made Oswy, the brother 
of Oswald, their king. 

Penda’s next warfare was against Wessex. Cenwalh, the son 
^ of Cynegils, had oflendod him by repudiating his sister. 
’ He invaded and expelled him; and Cenwalh was an 
exile in Wessex for three years, before he could regain his 
crown.^ 


In the year after Oswald’s death, the victorious Penda turned 
his arms against East Anglia, then in a state of unambitious and 
inoffensive tranquillity. But this disposition only tempted the 
ambition of the Mercian. In tins country, Sigebert had suc¬ 
ceeded the son of Redwald, whom at one time fearing, he had 
fled into France for safety, and there became a Christian, and 
attached himself to study. Attaining the crown of East Anglia, 
he established that school in his dominions, which has not only 
the distinction of being the first, after that at Canterbury, which 
tlic Anglo-Saxons estimlishcd to teach reading and the literature 
to which it leads, but also of being supposed to have formed the 
original germ of the University of Cambridge.' Sigebert built 


■ Bade, lib. iii. e. 7. * Bede, lib. iii. e. 9. 

* Bede, lib. iL e. ISL Oawj, hia raeeeaaor, remoTed aod interred tbem, ibid. But 
the Bason Chronicler menliona that hia banda were at Bebbanburh in hia lima, p. 
31. They wera kept as relies. 

i Bade, lib. iii. c. IS. 

* Bede, lib.'iU. e. 7. fW. Wijf. 337. Sax. CTiron. 33. 

' Bedo'a aoeount ia, that detiriog to imitate what be had aeen weO arranged in 
Oaui, be inatitatod, with the help of Felix fron Kent, a school in which youth 
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also a monasteiy; and preferring devotion, letters, and tranqoil- 
litv, to state, he resigned his crown to his kinsman Ecgric, who 
was reigning in a part of East Anglia, assumed the tonsure, and 
retired into the monastery, which he had founded. On Penda’s 
invasion, the East Anglians, fearful lest their reigning monarch 
should be unequal to repel his superior numbei^ drew Sigebert 
by force from his monastery, and compelled him to head their 
army, from a belief that it would prosper under the ^idance of 
so good a man. He led them to the shock, but dismaiming all 
weapons of destruction, he used only a wand of command. His 
skill w'as excelled by the veteran ability of Penda. Both the 
East Anglian princes fell, and their army was dispersed." 

The ambition and the success of Penda were not yet termi* 
nated. In 654, he marched into East Anglia, against 
Anna, the successor of Sigebert, and Ecgric, and de¬ 
stroyed hini.“ His crime was unpardonable in the eyes of Penda. 
He had hospitably received Cenwalch.* 

In that warlike age, when every man was a soldier, no con¬ 
quest was permanent, no victor secure. Penda lived to exhibit 
an instance of this truth. When Oswy assumed the government 
of Bcrnicia on tlie death of Oswald, he placed Oswin, son of 
Osric, the kinsman of the applauded Edwin, over Deira. Oswin, 
of a tall and graceful stature, distinguished himself for his hu¬ 
manity and generosity, but could not allay the jealousy of Oswy, 
who soon became eager to destroy the image he had set up. 
Oswin shrunk from a martial conflict, and concealed himself, 
with one faithful soldier, Tondhero, his foster-brother, in the 
house of Earl Hunwald, his assured friend. This man betraved 
him to Oswy, and suffered him to be murdered.^ Oswin had 
given to his betrayer the possessions he enjoyed. The soldiers 
of Osw^', w’hom he guided, entered the house in the night Tond- 
hcrc offered himself to their fury, to save his lord and friend; but 
had only the consolation to perish with 'him.i 

■hoold be inetrueled in lellera. Fclii guvo him leacbor* and mastera from Kent, 
lib. iii. c. 18. Dr. Smith has friran a eopinna eaaajr on the qoeetion, whether this 
was the ibnndalion of the Uniaeraity at Cambridge, and preceded that of Oatbrd 
in antiquity. He considers himself to base shown “ Aiiciter,” that tiie school of 
Sijrehert was planled at Cambridge: bat admits that the posterior aoooont which 
Peter Bleaaensis has left of JotTricTs teaehiniT near Cambridfe, sflsr tlw Norman 
oonquest, is an ** objeclio ralidiasima,** which can hardly be answered. On thn 
whM, he thinks, that if he has not identiftod the Cambridge tlnirersily with the 
school of Sigebert, be baa at least shown, that the Abies about Allred's Aundinf 
Oaford are to be entirely rejected. App^ No. 14, p. 731-740, 

* Bede, lib. iii. e. 18. 

■ Plor. Wig. 340. Sax. Chron. 33. Anna was the son of Enl, of royal deseent. 
His brother Adctheia acceded on Anna’s fall; but in bis second year was slain by 
the army of Oswy. The third brother, Edewold, a |>inua prince, succeeded. On 
his death, Adulpli, the son of Anna, was crowned. Uiat. Elien. MSS, Colt. Lib. 
Nero. A. 15; and 1 Durdale, 88. 

* Bede, lib. iiL cap. 18, and O; 7, 

* Bede, lib. iiL e. 14. 
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Oswy was, however, destined to free the AngIo*Sazon octarchy 

gjjg from Pendo. When this aged tjTant was preparing to 
invade his dominions, he sued long and earnestly for 
peace in vain. At the age of eighty, the pagan chief, encouraged 
by his preceding successes, still courted the chances and the 
tumult of battle. Rejecting the negotiations repeatedly offered, 
he hastened with the veterans whom he had long trains, to add 
Oswy to the five monarchs whose funeral honours recorded him 
as their destroyer. With trembling anxiety Oswy met him, with 
his son Alfred, and a much inferior force; but me battle is not 
always given to the strong, nor the race to the swift. Penda 
had fillca up the measure of his iniquities, and Providence re¬ 
leased the country from a ruler, whose appetite for destruction 
age could not diminish. He rushed into the battle with Oswy 
confident of victory, but the issue was unexpectedly disastrous to 
him. Penda, with thirty commanders perished before the enemy, 
whose greatest strength they had subdued, and whose present 
feebleness they demised. The plains of Yorkshire witnessed the 
emancipation of England.' Oidilwald, the son of Oswald, was 
with the forces of Penda, but not desirous to assist him. When 
the battle began, he withdrew from the conflict, and waited 
calmly for the event in a distant position. This secession may 
have produced a panic among the troops of Penda, or by occu¬ 
pying the jealous attention of part of them, diminished the number 
which acted against Oswy. The principal leaders of the Mer¬ 
cians fell in defending Penda, and the country happening to be 
overflowed, more perished by the waters than by the sword. 

^ the death of Oswin the hexarchy returned; by the death 
of Penda, a pentarchy appeared; for the kingdom of Mercia 
vvas so weakened by the result of this battle, that it fell imme¬ 
diately into the power of Oswy, who conquered also part of 
Scotland. 

Penda, during his life, had appointed one of his sons, Peada to 
bo king of that part of his dominions and conquests which were 
called Middle Angles; a youth of royal demeanour and great 
merit. Peada had visited Oswy in Northumbria, and solicited 
his daughter, Alchfleda, in marnage. To renounce his idols and 
embrace Christianity, was made the condition of her hand. As his 
fatlier was such a determined supporter of the ancient Saxon super¬ 
stition, and was of a character so stern, the princess must have 
inspired her suitor with an ardent afibetion to have made him 
balance on the subject. Peada submitted to hoar the Christian 
preachers; and their throe great topics, the resurrection, the hope 
of future immortality, and the promise of a heavenly kii^dom, 

' Sai. Chran. 33. Bede, lib. iii. c. 94. Winwidfield, near LMdt, waa the Ihealra 
«f the eiwflict. Camden, Gib. 711.—Bede doea not ei^ieitlr aianri Umt Penda had 
Uuw tlmSB the number of forcea, bat that it waa an rapMiad, 
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inclined him to adopt the religion 'which revealed them. The 
persuasions of Alfred, the eldest and intelligent brodier of the 
princess, who had married his sister Cyneburga, completed the 
impression. He decided to embrace Christianity, even though 
Alchfleda should be refused to him. He was baptized with ^ 
his earls and knights, who had attended him, and with their 
families, and took four priests home with him to instruct his 
people.’ The Saxon mind appears to have then reached that 
state of activity and judgment, which had become di^atisfied 
with its irrational idolatry, and was thus become fitted to receive 
the belief of Christianity, as soon as they were influenced to at¬ 
tend steadily to its interesting and enlightening truths. The ex¬ 
ertions of the ecclesiastics were successful Every day, many 
Mercians, both nobles and laity, became converted. 

The mind of Penda himself had seemed at last to lessen its 
aversion to the new faith before his fall. He allowed it to be 
preached in his own dominions to those who chose to hear it; 
and he took a fair distinction on the subject He permitted them 
to believe, if they practised what they were taught He is stated 
to have hated and despised those who adopted Christianity, but 
did not perform its injunctions; exclaiming that those miserable 
creatures were worthy only of contempt, who would not obey 
the God in whom they believed. This important revolution of 
opinions occurred to Mercia about two years before Penda’s 
death.' His character was violent and ambitious, but his mind 
was strong, decided, and of a superior energy. If literature and 
Christianity had improved it, his talents would have placed him 
high among the most applauded of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Penda’s death led to the complete conversion of Mercia. 
Oswy, after his victory, reigned three years over it, and gave to 
his son-in-law Peada the sovereignty of the Southern Mercians, 
whom the Trent divided from the rforthem. To read that Mercia 
beyond the Trent contained but seven thousand families, and in 
its other part only five thousand," leads us to the opinion, that its 
successes under Penda had not arisen from the numbers of its 
population, but rather from his great military abilities and power¬ 
ful capacity. From his reign it advanced with a steady and 
rapid progress. Christianity spread through it with great cele¬ 
rity alter Penda’s death. Its two first bishops were Irishmen; 
and the third, though bom an Angie, w’as educated in Ireland. 

In the spring after his father’s death, Peada was assassinated 
at his Easter festival; and, with the report preserved by the 
chroniclers, that it was from the treachery of lys queen." An- 

* Bcdc, lib. iii. e. 81. The iwibm ottht ioiar prinU were Cidd, Adda, Betti, and 
Dioma. The three firet were Aasiee, the laat an Iriehroan, ibid. 

' Bede, lib. iiL e. 81. ■ Ba^ lib. iii. a. 84. 

'SoBade,e.84i 8axClina.S3; and Maliaab.p.37. It is aet aaiatesstisf la 
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other tradition, but of slender authority, ascribes it to the arts of 
her mother, who was still a pagan.* It may have arisen from the 
resentments of those who lamented the fall of the ancient idolatry, 
which Peada had first subverted in Mercia. He had laid the 
foundation of the celebrated monastery at Peterborough before 
he fell, which his brother completed.* 

The chieftains of Mercia had submitted to the Northumbrian 
king with an impatient reluctance. They concealed Wulfhere, 
another of Penda’s children, among themselves, till a fit occasion 
arose of using his name and rights: and after Peada’s death, 
three of them placed Wolf here at their head, assembled in arms, 
disclaimed the authority of Oswy, expelled his officers, and made 
their young leader their king. They succeeded in establishing 
the independence of their country.^ 

Wessex now began to emerge into activity and power. Her 
ggg king, Cenwalch, defeated the Britons, who had imagined, 
that, after his defeat bv Penda, he would prove an easy 
conmiest.* Pen in Somersetshire was the place of their conflict: 
the Britons attacked with an impetuosity that was at first suc¬ 
cessful, but at length were defeated, and chased, with a slaughter 
from which they never recovered, to Pedridan on the ParretU* 
This locality would seem to intimate, that it was the Britons of 
Cornwall and Devonshire who had principally invaded. Animated 
bv this success, Cenwalch sought to revenge on Mercia and 
Wulfhere the disgrace which he had suffered from his father. 
A struggle ensued in which, after some reverses, the Mercians 
prevailed, and part of Wessex was subjected to the authority of 
the Mercian king.** 


read how chaneteriitically an ancient monk expreeaea the incident. * The enemv 
of the human race inatifated againat him that naturr, by which be deprived os of 
the joya of Paradiae; to wit, hia wife Alfleda, who betrayed and alew him." Hog. 
Cand. p. 4. The Norman Rhimed Chronicle also aacriliM the crime to the queen: 


Aided la roine engine taunt doluerament, 

Ko ele aun barim tuat par graunt traiaemenL 

Ed. Sparke, 343. 


* Speed quotes Rtdt. Swapham to thia effect, but I have not met with the peange. 
The Regialer of Peterborough, Ap. Dugd. i. p. 63, uses the phraae, indigna et imimu 
tun morle, without designating the peraon, whom Ingulf alao ooita. Huntingdon 
baa merely, ipsooceiao, p. 317. 

e Cbroo. Pelrib. p. 1. It was called Medeahamstede, because there was e well 
there named Modes-weL Sax. Cbron, S3. 

r Bede, lib. iii. c. 94. 

■ Hnntingdon, lib. U. p. 317, et &eta est super progeniem Bmti idagm inaanahilia 
In die ilia. lb. 

* *JBt peraeooti sunt eoe usque ad locum qoi Pederydan nuncupatur." Ethelweid, 
So the Saxon Chronicle, hy geflyrade oth Pedridan, p. 39.—There is a |daea 

i Parret, in Romenwtahire, the entrance of which was called Pedridan mnlb, 
I the Aher Perydden of Golyddan. 

M. 916.—The issue of thia battle has been dlBbrenlly stated. Ethel. 
Iftee Cenwalch lake Wnlfhcre prisoner et JEseeadnii, or Aston, near 
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Essex about this period restored Christianity, through the in* 
strumentality of Oswy. Sigeberht its king came frequently into 
Northumbria, and Oswy used to reason with him, that those 
things could not be eods which the hands of men had made; that 
wood and stone coiud not be the materials of which Deity sub¬ 
sisted : these were destroyed by the axe and by fire, or were 
often subjected to the vilest occasions. As Sigeberht admitted 
these obvious truths, Oswy described the real subject of human 
worship to be, that Eternal and Almighty Being, to us invisible, 
and in majesty incomprehensible; yet who had Signed to create 
the heavens, and the earth, and the human race; who governs 
what he framed, and will judge the world with parental equity. 
His everlasting scat was not in perishing metals, but in the 
heavens; in those regions where he had promised to give endless 
recompense to those who would study and do the will of their 
Lord and Maker. The frequent discussion of these topics at 
length conquered the resisting minds of Sigeberht and his friends. 
After consulting together, they abandoned their idolatry; and the 
king adopted the Christian faith as the religion of Essex.* 

Sussex embraced the opportunity of Ccnwalch’s exile to termi¬ 
nate its subordination to Wessex. In 045 Penda had expelled 
Cenwalch from Wessex; and in 048 we find Ediiwulch com¬ 
mencing his reign as king of Sussex.** He submitted to the pre¬ 
dominance and courted Uie friendship of Wulfhere; and in 001 
received the Isle of Wight, and the Meanwara distrie.t in Hamp¬ 
shire, part of the spoils of Wessex, fnjin the bounty of his con¬ 
queror. Sussex at this perical contained seven thousand families, 
but remained attached to its idol worship. But Wulfhere per¬ 
suaded Edilwald to be baptized ; and by the exertions of Wilfrid, 
the bishop most distinguished in his day, the little kingdom, alxmt 
A. D. 088, exchanged its p.'igaiiism for Christianity.* Essex also 
submitted afterwards to Wulfhere,*’who became now the most 


Wallinfford, in Berk*.—T^e Sexon Chronicle, 39, end Flor. Winrn. 941, a* Tar as 
thejr exprau tbemselve*, imply (he contrary.—.Malmefa. say*, (he Mercian was at 
firat ^raritur afflicts* hr (he ioa*, but afterward* avenfcd himaell^ p. SIT.—The ex. 
preaaioo* of Bede, (hat Wutrhere gave the laie of Wight and a province in Want 
Saxony to (he king ofSuiaex in one part of hi* life, libi iv. e. 13. and thal Cenwalefa 
daring Wulfhore'* life, waa graviaairoi* rtwni aui damnia aapiasima ah hoalibuaad^ 
flictoa, lib. iii. c. 7, folly couoicnanoe (he iifea, that ifCenwakh at lirat prevailed, tha 
nlUmale triumph* wereemoyed by Wulfhere. 

V Bede, lib. iii. e. 39. This we* in 653. 

* MaU. West p. 334, mention* (he expokuon of Cenwal^. So Fkwen. Win, n. 
337.—In 646 (he exiled monarch returned. Flor. Wig. 338.—In 661, Matt Wait, 
plao** (he I3(h year of Aetbelwald'* reign in Suaaex, p. 333. 

• Bede, lib. hr. e. 13. Sax. Cbron. p. 39. The annoUior on B yilv lemariM, that 
(be memorial of (hi* provinea remain* atill in (lie namea of the handrada ofM^Ba. 
broogfa. Eoatoimn, Waatmean, and Manabridge, Smith** Bode, p. I Mi 

' Bede, lik iii. c. 30.—Hugo Candida* name* Sigber a* (he kinw -e°—. 

deed by Wulfhere. Cmnok £rg. Hiat p. 7 *nd^ll,i. k aaSUnmTwrtm 
reigned with Sebbi in Emex at thi* period. That Snrrey was also in —(j—<i4 t to 
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important of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, though he is not men¬ 
tioned with the title of Bretwalda, which seems to have l^n dis¬ 
continued after this period. Perhaps the conjecture on this 
dignity winch would come nearest the truth, would be, that it 
was the walda or ruler of the Saxon kingdoms against the 
Britons, while the latter maintained the struggle for the posses¬ 
sion of the country; a species of Agamemnon against the general 
enemy, not a title of dignity or power against each oUier. If so, 
it would be but the war-king of the Saxons in Britain, against its 
native chiefs. 

Oswy is ranked by Bede, the seventh, as Oswald had been the 
sixth, of the kings who pr^nderated in the Anglo- 
Saxon octarchy.^ He died in this year.** His greatest 
action was the deliverance of the Anglo-Saxons from the oppres¬ 
sions of Penda; he also subdued the Piets and Scots; but the 
fate of the amiable Oswin, whom he destroyed, shades his 
memory with a cloud.* Alfred, his eldest son, who had assisted 
to gain the laurels of his fame in the field of Winwid, was re¬ 
acted from the succession, for his illegitimacy, and the younger 
Ecgfrid was placed over the united kingdoms of Northumbria^ 

On the death of Cenwalch, his widow, Saxburga, assumed the 
sceptre of Wessex. She wielded it wiQi courage and 
intelligence; she augmented her army with new levies, 
and encouraged her veterans. The submissive were rewarded 
by her clemency; to the enemy a firm countenance was dis¬ 
played ;•* but the proud barbarians of Wessex disdained even a 
government of wisdom in the form of a womanand for ten 
years the nobles shared the government. In the first part of this 
0 ^^ interval, ^Escuin, son of Cenfusus, a prevailing noble, de¬ 
scended from Cerdic, is mentioned to have ruled.*** He 


Wuirhere, •ppeara rrom ■ ebarter in the revicter of Chertwjr Abbey, in whieh 
FrithwelH, the (bunder, i^tee himeclf ** Prorincin Surrienoruan eobreeulue reeie 
WIferii Mercienonim.” Thie wee in 666. MSS. Cotton. Lib. ViteL A. 13. Thie 
Frithweld ie ceiled kin|r. 

< Bede, lib. li. e. 5. Sex. Chron. p. 7. 

^ Bax. Chron. 40. Chron. Abb. Petri de Burifo, p. 3. 

* If Cbiwin’e eberacter bee not been too Givourebly dmim, hie death was • preat 
loM to hie eonlemporariee. Hia talj and handaome peraon waa adorn^ by a diapo. 




lib. lil. e. 14, and Matt. Weat 334. 

1 RepnAato notho—faotione optimatom qoamanara aenior. Malma. 30, 81.— 
EoflVid had reaided ea e hoeUgo witb the Mercian queen at the time of Penda'e 
All. Bede. lib. Hi. e. 3A 


* Malma. 1A She reigned <br one year. Sax. Cbron, 41. 

' •• Indignantiboa regni megnatibua axpnlea eat a regno, nalenUbue anb aexu 
flnminao militam.** Matt Weal. 336. 


" There ia n aaemin^ eonlradielion en Ibia point betareen Bede and the Saxon 
Cfcjo*Wee Didtq lilk iiie e. 19| layap thit tiler CmirtJeh't detth* tceepa r unt nilire- 
gu lagnnm gaatia, at diviaam inter ae lenoenrat annie dreiter deaam.—Flor. 
Wig. S46, nentiMia Ibis paaaago, bat mantioos also Iba oppoaila neaennt of iba 
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led a powerful force against Wulfhere. the king of Mercia; a 
battle, in which the mutual destruction was more conspicuous 
than the decision, ensued at Bedwin in Wilts. It is worth our 
while, says the moralizing historian, to observe how contetnpUble 
arc thq glorious wars and noble achievements of the great Qktth 
these contending kings, whose vanity and pomp hurlc3 thousands 
of their fellow-creatures to tiicir graves, scarcely survived the 
battle a year." Within a few months Wutfhcrc died of a natural 
disease; and in 070 ^Cscuin followed. Kentwin is dcnomiiialcd 
his successor ;* and Eihclrod, the surviving son of Penda, ac¬ 
ceded to Uic crown of Mercia, and ravaged Kcntr 

Ecgfrid, w'ho was goveniing in Northumbria, had repulsed, 
with great slaughter, on invasion of the Piets. Their mmcral, 
Benihacth, fell, and the curses of his followers stoj^ied me cur¬ 
rent of the river which flowed near the scene of nun.* In 079 
Ecgfrid invaded Mercia, thui^h Ethclred had married his sister. 
The Mercians met him on the Trent, and, in Uie first Inttk?, his 
brutlier iElfuin fell. More calamitous warfare impended from 
the cuispcration of the combatants, when the agod Theodore 
interposed. His function of archbishop derived now weight from 
his character, and he established a pacification between the re¬ 
lated comimtnnis. A iiecuninry mulct com|iensatcd for the fate 
of iElfuin. an<l the retaliation in human hhaid was prevenioiL' 

A destructive jicstilence licpin to spread through Britain, from 
its southern provinces to the nnrtnern regions, and 0 (|iinlly 
aifliclod Ireland in 604.* The calamity cxteiKled to Wales, and 
many of the natives cmigrut(»l to Bretagne. Cndwnladyr, the 
son <if Cadwallon, accompanied them. He was kindly received 
by one of the Breton kings, and partook of liis lwM|)itality. till 
devotion or an aversion to the military vicissitudes of the day, 
induced him to abandon his roval dignity in Wales, and to visit 
lUinic. lie was tlic last of tfie Cyniry who pretended to the 
sovereignty of the island.' 

Angiiea Chronica. 71 m Saxon Chronicle, sfler Saxbnrm’a roar, plaoaa iKaenin in 
£74, an4 Kanlwin in £76, boUi within ihe ten years of Beon, p. 41, 44. 1 naannl 
rajed the eridenee of Bede, who wea bom at this lima. Perhaps JEamio and Knnt. 
win were Ifaa most powe rfu l of the noble e , and being of thn men nf Cerdie, nnioynd 
th# anpremsey. laa’e charter authcniioetee Kentwin'e reign. Ban it in MtlHMh. 
dsAnhClaal. 3 0nin,3II. Alfred, in hia Chrownlagteal Fm g i n n nl , iimaUnd m lUn 
Bade, nMathsaa bolli iEaenin and Kentwin. Wallinr% EMM. Mag. Appk n. IM. 

■ H. Hnnting, p^ 31S. Bax. Qttvo. 45. * Sax. Chron. 44. Euelwnra, 837. 

* Bax. Chmn. 44. Thn Chmnieea ef Pnlerhomagh dales the invnaiea nf Knot in 

£n,p.3. 

s Maloab. GnsL PoaliC lilt. iii. p, 961. Eddina Mia tam rianm willi the bodins, 
near whi^ Um rhsotn paantd ** aieeis pedibaa.'' Vii.WUf. e. I9,pi.8l, nd.CMn. 

' Bade, laK i». e. 91. MalmakSO.^ Sax. OMnn. 44. Ee^^ had nwiMsmd 
UneohMliira from WnUhnn bsBim Etfanbad's nepaaaiaa, Badt,!^ U.n. uT^ 

* Bads. Uh. iii e. 97. 

* JcBiy, Brit Bist. lihb xii n. 17,1& This work and thn Brol. TyaiUn nod IBnI. 
<2. Ah. Arthnr nad hm. Thn daniii nf Chdwaltdyr is Ihs Wliwiiw «f Umm 

vob. I. 33 
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When Cadwaladyr died at Rome, Alan, the king of Bretagne, 
sent his son Ivor, and his nephew, Injr, with a powerful fleet, to 
r^ain the crown which Cadwdadyr had arandoned or lost 
Ivor was at first so successful, that he defeated the Saxons, and 
ggj took Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somersetshire. But Kent* 
win met him with the West Saxon power, and, chasing 
him to the sea, again disappointed the hopes of Cymry.* Rodri 
QQQ Maelwynawc assumed the pennaduriaeth, or sovereignty of 
the Cvmry, on Ivor’s departure for Rome.” 

The restless Ecgfrid soon turned his arms upon Ireland. This 
nation, although by some of its tribes occasionally at va¬ 
riance with the Welsh, had always continued in strict amity 
with the English ;* but this peaceful forbearance was no protec¬ 
tion from the avarice of power. Their country was miserably 
ravaged by Boerht, the Northumbrian general; the lands of 
Bregn were plundered, and many churches and monasteries 
were destroyed. The islanders defended their domestic lairs 
with valour, and the Angles retreated. 

It is at this jjcriod that Ireland appears to have been conspicu¬ 
ous for the literature of some of her monastic seminaries. Bede 
states, that many of the noble and middle classes of the English 
left their country, and went to Ireland, either to study the Scrip¬ 
tures or to pass a more virtuous life, ^me connected themselves 
with the monasteries, and preferred passing from the abode of 
one master to that of another, applying themselves to reading. 
The Irish received them all most Hospitably, supplied them 


Britiih Chronicles, which contain the iaUed history of Arthur and his predecessors; 
and they close analo;p)usly to their general character; for the voice of an angel is 
made use of to deter Cadwaladyr from returning to Britain. Tlie reason added 
for the celestial interference is, because the Deity did not choose that tlic Brilons 
shouM reign in the island before the lime predicted by Merlin. The same voico 
onkred him to Rome, and promised that liis countrymen should, from the merit 
their faith, again recover the island, when the time foretold was arrived!! Ji^y, 
lib. xii. c. 17. Brut. Tys. and Brut. Arth. p. 386. 

■ Brut y Saeson and the BruL y Tywsoglon, p. 4G8-470. Sax. Chrun, 45. Wynne’s 
History of Wales is nut a trannlstion of Caradoe. It is composed from his work, 
whb many additions badly put together. 

* Brut, y Tywya, p. 471. Or. Owen's biographical notice of Cadaraladyr may be 
re^ as a good summary of the chief incidents that concern this celebrated Welsh 
prinoe. Cadwaladyr, son of Cadwallon ab Cadwan, sueeeeded to the nominal sovo. 
reignly of Britain, in the year 660. Diaheartened at the progress of the Saxons, he 
went to Romo in 686, and died in 703. With him the title of king of the Brilons 
ceased, and each parts aa were nm conquered by the Saxona were governed by di6 
lerentebiefa,aaStralelyde, Cornwall, and Wales. In the Triads he is styled one of the 
three ptincoa who wore the golden bands, being emblems of supreme authority, whkA 
were worn round the seek, arms, and knees. He waa also called one of the three 
l i less ert kings, on aeeount «if the prateclian and support aiiorded by him to the fugi¬ 
tive Qiristiaua, who areie diaposososed by the Saxons. There is a ehureb dedicated 
to him in Mona, and another in Denbighshire. Camb. Meg. p. 34. 

* Bede eharaeleriM the Irish as a people innoxism et nstioni Anglemm semper 
omieiaaimain, lik iv. e. 96.—Malmsbury describes them oa a “genua hominum inno- 
ouns, genniaa aimplicitale, nil unqnam nmli moliena,” p. SO. 
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with food without any recompense, and gave them books to read, 
and gratuitous tuition.' 

In the next year, Ec^^rid invaded the Piets with the same 
purpose of depredation; but a feigned flight of the natives se¬ 
duced him into a defile. At DrumiMxhtnn the fierce assault of 
patriotism was made, and Ecgfrid perished with most of his 
troops.' The body of Ecgfrid was taken to Icoimkill. or tlic 
celebrated isle of Sl Columba, and buried there.' 

This disastrous ex))cdilion humbled the |Miwer of Nortilumbria.' 
The Irish and ttcoich iumiediately discluiiiied its predominance, 
and s«>meof the Welsh iirinces obiaimsl iludr inilc{iendcnet*.. This 
kingdom, which in the nands of F^ihclfrid, Edwin, and Oswy, had 
menaced the others with subje<'lion, was forinidabk^ to its contem- 
poniries no more. The kings of Wessex and Mercia obscured 
it by their superior ]M>wcr, and it precipitated its own fall by 
incessant usurpations and civil wars.' 

* Bede, lib. iii*. c. 27. He menlkipe l«ro of thees monitdertef bf Deiiie, ri^ne* 
leech and Raihmeieift. Hlie eludiee pureued in Ireland abuul Ihia lima ar« lai^ind 
rmihor Iban cipreMM, in the tumid and not eaail^ eoinprebenciblc rpiado of AUthelni. 
to be the feomcirical and |rammatieal arU, hfie, rhetoric, and Ifie Hcriplurea. I 
can hardly i^aa what he mema by hia ** tua ternaaque oiniaaaa phyaiem artia mi' 
china#.** l/ab. 8yli. p. 3!1. 

r Dede, lib. iv. e. 2S. The annab of l.'lMer tliua menlimi bit death: **BiUie oT 
Dramnechtan, on the 30ih May. a here Ecf fred M*Ofla waa killed with a vaat nam' 
her of hta men. He burnt Tuta-aman I>oinnl}a.** AnL OelL Nor. p. 59. 

* Sun. Dun., p. 5, calU the place of battle Nechtoneamere, whicli eorreeponde with 
the Drumneohtan of the Iriah Chninicle. 

* Thirinn year* aAerwarda, llrorht. endeavourinf retenffe the eabmity hw 
another inraaion, alao perialKid, Bcdr, lib. v. p. 2d.»AnD. UlM. 59. Sal. C^bren. 49. 
liuniinf. 337. 

^ Bede remarks the fiiH's anf Ufliorra nf Northambria after Kc^rid. Itk It. C. M. 
|t is about ihia lime that the authentic eiirunirirs of the Welsh begin. Four of them 
arc printed in the Webh Arcliaiutoay.vol.ii. *n>e Prul.y Tynyarsgion brginawilh 
the year GWi. and ends about 12HII, p. 3!Kt»46*. Tine b printed frum the Bad 
Bonk of Hergeat The Brut y Sitacaon. which b in the CVXiiw Library, begina, after 
a abort intraduetmo, in 6{t3, and in 1197. Another copy of the Brut y Tywyeogieii, 
printed from MBS. in Waba. begin<i (i60, and enda 119(, Home ettraeta are abo 

S rinted from another Chroniclr, called from tlie name of a former Iranacriber. Drot 
euan Brerhfa. beginning 6h6. Tlieae bat three Clironiebe nceopy from p. 460 to 
p. 503. IVae CThronicIm refer to (bradoe ut Lbneartan, who lived in tlie twelfth 
eentuarj, aa their author. Aa they eoolatn facts and dalea not alwaya the ettne in 
all, it w fxM probable that C^radoe wrote tbcm all Their varialiona arem to have 
arben from the imUaliooa or addiiiona ofUie aneient Iraoacribers, who have brewghi 
Ihem down below the timee of Ceradoc. Ilieir general character ia tlml of nbin 
•tmpb ehromclea,tn an bumt4r, artbea ityle, but aetdom correct in their ehrcoolefy. 
They ecurcely ever agree with the Saaen date*. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Reign of Alfl’ed of Northumbris and hie Succeesora.-—Hietory of Weseex to 

the Death of Ino. 

The important improvements, which always occur to a nation, 
694—728 sovereign is attached to literature, give pe¬ 

culiar consequence to the reign of Alfred, who succeed¬ 
ed his brother Ecgfrid in Northumbria. He was the eldest, but 
not the legitimate, son of Oswy, and was therefore prevented by 
the nobles of his country from ascending the throne, to which 
they elected his younger brother. This exclusion kept him seve¬ 
ral years from the royal dignity, but was beneficial both to his 
understanding and his heart His name alone would interest us, 
as the precursor of the greater sovereign, his namesake; but the 
similarity of his intellectual taste and temper, with the pursuits 
and sentiments of the celebrated Alfred of Wessex, makes his 
character still more interesting. We cannot avoid remembering 
the lives and pursuits of those eminent men whose names we may 
happen to hear j and as Alfred of Northumbria appears in Bede 
as tne first literary king among the Anglo-Saxons, we may rea¬ 
sonably suppose, that his example and reputation had no small 
influence, in suggesting the love of study, and exerting the emu¬ 
lation of the distinguished son of Ethelwulf. 

Alfred, of Northumbria, whom Eddius distinguishes by the 
epithet of the most wise, had been educated by the celebrated 
Wilfrid.* Ho had governed Dcira under his father Oswy, and 
had contributed to the defeat of Penda. Ho had cultivated a 
friendship with Pcada, and had married his sister; and by in¬ 
spiring Pcada with a favourable impression of Christianity, had 
occasioned its establishment in Mercia.** 

Rejected by the great from the crown of his father, he did not 
attempt to raise the sword of military competition against his 
brother: he submitted to the decision of the Northumbrian Witena, 
and retired contentedly to a private life. Learned ecclesiastics 
from Ireland had given to his father and country what intellectual 
information they had acquired. The larger tuition of Wilfrid, 

* Bedr, lib. iii. e. 9S. He remunenleil hi* preceptor by a buhoprie, in.tbe Rccoiui 
ymr of hie reifii. Ibid. lib. e. e. 19.—Eddiu* ViL Wilf. e. 43.—Tlie Soion MS. in 
the Colton Library, Veep. D. 14. p. 133, epcile the name Alfred. Bede calle him 
Alf^idoe. 

^ Bede, lib. iii. e. 31. e. 94. He reigned under hie faUi«'.—Eddiue, e. 7. c. 10. 
So Bode ioipUeo, c. SS. 
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who had visited Rome, and studied in Fnuice,' had inspired him 
with a fondness for knowledge which now became his happiness. 
He devoted himself to piety and literature, and voluntarily retired 
into Ireland, that he might pursue his unambitious studied* For 
fifteen years he cnjoyccTa life of philosophic tranquillity and pro¬ 
gressive improvement. The books reserwd by the ChrisUans 
engrossed so much of his attention, that one of the epitliets apfdied 
to nim was, “ most learned in the Scriptures.’** 

He exhibited to the world this example of contented privacy 
till the death of Iv'gfrid raised him to the throne w'ithout a 
crime. The catastrophe of his brother had taught most im¬ 
pressively the folly of military ambition, and the national as well 
as {icrsonal comforts of the |ieaccful and intellectual virtues. He 
governed the kingdom, t<i which he was now invited, with the 
same virtue with which he had resigned it; he derived his 
happiness frran the quiet and enioynients of his people/ lie 
encouraged literature, received with kindness the Asiatic travels 
of Arciiulfus, who had visited Greece, Syria, and Egypt, and 
which h.ad been written by Adnmnnn, lilierally rewarood the 
autlK»r, and by his bounty caused the conifHisition to be imparted 
to others.* 

The love of Alfred for knowledge became known licyond the 
precincts of Northumbria, and attracted the attention of the 
celebrated Aldhclm. The subjects chosen by tlie Wesl-8axon 
.scholar, for the entertainment of the king, .show the extent of the 
royal attainments. “ On the number seven; collct^tions frt>m the 
flowers of the Bible, ami tlie tenets of philosojthcrs; on the 
nature of insensible things; and on the prosody and metre of 
IsKrtry.”** 


' Brd«, lib. iii. c- 2S. 

^ In invults Scoloniiii ob ■Indium literirum rsulalMl—in refionibus Seotornni 
k«lioni oprram dabal—ipa« ob amamti upiciilic apunlanmim paaaua esilinm.” 
Bade Vila Cudbercti, e. 34.—~In fijrberniam arn at aen indifnalioiM seceaanral, 
ibi el ab odio frrmani tntua. et maipm olio liierii imbutua, ooini {diiloaopbia earn- 
poaueral animum." Malmabni’jr, 31.—Viro undecamqua doetiaaimo. Bade, Hiat. 
lib. *. e. 13.—Ret aapicnliaaiinua. Gddina ViL Wiir. c. 43—.Tho wian kinf of Ibn 
Baaona. Annala Ulatrr, p. fiO. 

* Bede. lliaL Ahbat. Wireinuth. ^ 300—'Alenin deaeribaa him Ihna: Qni aaoria 
fueral alndiia imbniua ab annia mlalia minun. valido aarmonnaapiiiau anar at iagaaio. 
idem m aimul atqna mafialer. Da Pont. 718. 

' ** Par deccm at norem annoa anmma pace at (fandio proainein) prmlbtl i nibii 
an^iiam praaiar in perarenUona ma|’Di Wilfridi quf^ lieor adai difoa Mipam pnamt 
■dmillana.” Malma 31. Alenin, p. T33. 

* Brda. lib. a. e. IS. Bcda enlla Um tnok Da locia aanelia mnitia aliUimnm. 
Areuttlfoa auraraad Jemaalan^ Paleatina, Damaaeua. CnnaUnlinople, AlaMndria, 
nnd iba ArchipelaM. Ratuminf home he waa driaen by a iampnal on Britain i 
Adamnan reoriaed him, iialaned eafrrijr lo hia cnnaeraaliona, and immedialaly earn, 
mitlad diam In trriiinf. Bada. ibid. Thia work of Adamnan in apod Mabillon, 
Act. Ben. fbac. iii. part ii. p. S03. Tliera ia a tract of Bada, Da Inda aanelia, ukca 
from ilua of Adamaan, prMIcd P. 315, of Smtth'a edilioa. 

* MahA. Ponlif. p. 3tf . 
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Yet, though attached to the studies of the clergy, he was not 
their undiscriminating instrument He had made Us early 
instructor, Wilfrid, a bishop; but when, in Us opimon, that 
prelate was unduly pressing points, however conscientiously, 
wUch he disapproved of, he remained immovable in what he 
thought was right, and Wilfrid quitted his dominions.' We 
cannot now fairly judge of the subjects of their difference. 
They were on ecclesiastical privileges; but as Wilfrid, though 
an able man, was of an ambitious character, inclining to tur* 
bulence, and fond of domination, it is probable that AHred was 
not unduly maintaining the fair liberty of his own judgment 
The value of perseverance in any opinion depends upon its 
wisdom; but the principle, in men of his character, is always 
that of welUmcaning rectitude. 

The pope, John v II., afterwards interfered, by a letter to 
Alfred, rather dictatorial^ And Wilfrid, from the Mercian 
court, to which he had retired, sent an abbot and another with 
the pope’s letters and his further expostulations. Alfred at first 
received them austerely. His manner was afterwards .softened, 
but his purpose continued firm. His final answer was courteous, 
but decisive. 

“ My venerable brothers:—Ask of me whatever things are 
necessary to your comfort, and I will grant them, as proofs of 
my great respect for you; but from this day make no solicita¬ 
tions in behalf of Wilfrid your lord. What my royal predeces¬ 
sors, and the archbishop sent formerly from Rome, with almost 
all the prelates of Britain, thought fit to order, 1 will never 
change, while I live; whatever writings you may bring me from 
the apostolic scat, as you choose to call it.”*' 

Alfred adhered with temperate firmnesss to his determination. 
The urgencies of the pope and Wilfrid could not shake it. He 
reigned over the province, which his knowledge enlightened, and 
his virtues cherished, for nineteen years. Sickness then fell 
U|)on him. In his last hours he was disturbed by the appre- 
hcn.sion that he might have acted wrong in resisting the applica¬ 
tions of tlic pmx: and prelate; but his speech failed him for 
several days wforo his death. When he expired, one Eadwulf 
assumed the sceptre, to whom Wilfrid began a journey with 
hopes of a friendly reception; but Eadwulf sent him this mes¬ 
sage “ I swear, by my salvation, that unless he depart in six 
days from iny kingdom, both he and all that I find with him 
shall perish.” Wilfrid stopped his progress; but he had with him 
the efectivc means of retorting the menace. Osred, the son of 


' ^ Eddim, Vit Wiir. e. 44-46. 

, e. 61. It WM sddreMed sIh Io Elhelrod of Mercis. 
.61. 
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Alfred, had jotnod him, and in two months was estaUished in 
Northumbria, and Eadwulf expelled.' 

The eflect of Alfred’s reign and habits in this province became 
visible in Ceolvrulf, who soon succeeded to his throne. This 
prince, who acceded in 731, was the (latron to whom Bc»de 
addressed tiis ecclesiastical history of the English nation. In 
the dedication, tlie venerable father of the Aiig^o^xun hiarning 
says, that it was this king's delight not only to hear the 8crif>> 
tiires read, but to lie well acquainted with the dmis and sayings 
of his illustrious predecessors. Fruin this feeling he had desired 
Bede to compose his history. But the fluine. which .Alfred had 
kindled in his dominions, was s<Min aAerwards ({uenched there 
by the sanguinary civil contests tliat succtwdcd. It laimt, how*- 
ever, with a cheering influence in tlu; otlier provinces of the 
octarchy. Betlc and Alcuin may lie considered as two of the 
valuable minds which it had cxcitoil. 

In the year of Kegfrid's destruction, Ceadwalla liegan to 
eontemi for the throne of Wessex: he was clcsecndcd from 
Ccrdic, through Ceawlin and his son t'uiha.*” ilis youth was of 
great promise, and he suflered no opriorlunity of exerting his 
warlike talents to occur uiiiinprovcd. Banishiid from his couii* 
try by the factious chiefs who goteriK'd it, he was assidiHius to 
assemble from it a militarv force, ami he siiccmled in drawing 
the youth of Wesst*x to his standard.” In !Sc;lsey he obtained 
money and horses from Wilfrid, the bishop," and direcUid his first 
onset on the king of Sussex, whom he suqirisctl and destroye«], 
and whosi* kingdom lie desolated. TIh: royal generals, wIhi had 
Ut.'ii warring in Kent, n'tiirm'd, ami »-x|ic11«h1 tlie invader,^ who 
nrofiied by his expulsion to secure to IiiiiiM'If tlie crown of 
Wessex. This accession of stnmgth lie wieWed triumphantly 
against Sussex, which lost its defciiders, and yieldml to tlio fortune 
of his ariiis.i f'(*adwallii also capture*! Uic Isle of Wight; but 
stuifM'd his prosjicrity with cruelty.' 

For two yeur.s, C'eadwnlln and his brotlicr M<illo pliuidereii 
Kent, whi«*h had lieen harasse*! by Sussex, and weakened 
by incapable rulers.' Tlie natives viewed the spoilers for 

> Eddiu*. e. 57. 

Cbrmi. 45 Matmsliurjr, in bis I.ifc of AMbrln. p. II. Whaftoa's Aar. 
Sac. 3,or 3 Gale, 346. aaya Ibal Kenla'in, morbo ct aenio rraaia, appoinlrd (Vwdaraira 
hia auMcaaor; but at Kcntaia oaljr rcigntai nine yeara, the addition oT aaaio gratia 
can hardlj be oorrect. 

* Malmakurr, p. 14. * .Maimab. Da Goal, reotif. lib, iii. p, 365. 

' Bede, lib. it. c. IS. Fler. Wig. p. 35.1. 

< Ba^, lb Fkir. Wig. 35ik I.aiigliom Cbrean 341, 343. SoMss Uas'id bp Bede 
to hate coolaincd the land of 7000 (amitiee, lib. it. e. 13, 

* Daring ihia oon^oeat be fomed the inhaman proieel of daatroping its inha- 
failsau, and of rrpeopiiog it (Vom bia earn protinee. IBbrde, lib. it. e. 15. 

* Homing, lib, it. p, US. Maimabiirjr manliona the eitil trars, trhicb alao afliiciad 
Kaat,lib.i. p. It. In the pteaadiag yaai,paat i ta n Ub depepadata aal Brjtanaia. CTbraa. 
Patri da Bargei, p. 4. 
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some time with fruitless indignation. Town after town was 
ravaged. Rousing themselves at lost, the men of Kent collected 
into a competent body, and attacked them with auspicious valour. 
Mollo, with twelve soldiers, was surprised in a cottage. The 
invaded people brutally surrounded them with flames, and they 
were reduced to ashes.' 

In obeying the impulse of a headlong wrath, the Kentish men 
forgot that cruelty makes even the injured odious, and justifles 
minishment; it much oftener stimulates revenge than deters it 
The brother of Mollo was on the throne of Wessex, and in the 
following year spread a torrent of vindictive calamities through 
Kent, which it mourned in all its districts." 

The Roman missionaries and the ecclesiastics whom they edu¬ 
cated, had not only succeeded in establishing Christianity in 
England, but they raised so strung a feeling of piety in some of 
its Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, as to lead them to renounce the 
world. It was not only the widowed queen of Edwin, who gave 
the first precedent of an Anglo-Saxon lady of that rank taking 
the veilnor Oswy devoting his daughter Elflcda to a con¬ 
vent,* who exhibited this religious zeal; but several of the sove¬ 
reigns themselves, from its impulse, abandoned their thrones. 
Thus, in 688, Ceadwalla travelled to Rome as f>n a pilgrimage 
of piety, where he was baptized by the poi»c, and died, before he 
was thirty, in the following week.* Thus also some years after¬ 
wards, in 700, two other Anglo-Saxon kings, Cenred of Mercia, 
and Ofla of Essex, probably aliccted by the example Ceadwalla, 
quitted dial dignity which so many myriads covet, went to Rome, 
and liccamo monks thcrc.r And thus, al.s«», at no long interval, a 
greater sovereign than either, Ina of Wessex, obeyed the same 
impression, tm»k the sante journey, and found his grave in tto 
same venerated city. Ofla is described as a most atiiiablc 
who was induced to abdicate his pf>\ver from the purest motives 
of dev<»tion. It is remarked by an t»ld chronic-ler, that the ex¬ 
amples of these two kings produced a thousand imitations." 

Inti succeeded Ceadwalla in Wessex. He was the son of Cen- 
^ red, who was the nephew of Cynegik* His father was 
living at the period ol his aceession. 

The Saxon octarchy, amidst all its vicissitudes, presented in 
one province or the other on uninterrupted succession of great 

' ttstw ifcy y, 11. 8sz. Cliron* p. 46. Iluntinpdon, p. 336. W. 7*lioni, lo bis 
Ctunnies^lWM the eaUtIropba at Canterbury, p. 1770, s Script. 

• Bax. Cbroa. 46. HDOliag. 336. 

’ ^ilh’t Bode, p. 101, oole. » Bede, lib. iii. c. 89. 

• Sax. Cbron. 46. Bede, lik *. e. 7. Ewgius par* him the Damo of Peter. An 
epilaph in l.alin vonie was inscribed on his looib. which Bede quotes. 

f Bade. hh. T. e 19. » Hunt. 337. 

• SsJt. Chrae.47. Bxde, lik v. c. 7. 
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men. From Hengist to Egbert, talents were never wanting on 
smne of the Anghv^Saxon thrones. The direction of the royal 
capacity >'aried; in some kings valour, in others milhaiy con* 
duct; in some pietv, in some learning, in some l^islative wisdom, 
predominated. The result was, tiiat tiie Angio*Saxons, though 
fluctuating in the prosperity of their several districts, y^, con¬ 
sidered as a nation, went on rapidly improving in civilisation and 
jiower. 

Much of the fame of Ina has been gained by his legislation. Ho 
published a collection of laws which yet remains,‘and ho deserves 
the gratitude of mankind in common with every other law*giver. 
Whoever njiplics himself to mark tlie useful limits of human ac¬ 
tion, to set l^>undnrk‘s to individual selflshncss, to establish the 
]>rovisions of jtisticc in defence of the weak or injured, and to 
ri'scuc the criniinal from itunishmcnts of caprice or favour, is a 
character entitled to the veneration of mankind. A declamation 
against laws is a satire u|K?ti wisilom tlic most benevolent. 
Laws must (lartake of the ignorance and siiirit of the age which 
gave them birth. An Ina must lcgi.s|atc ns an Inn, and for tiie 
fiiHiple of an Ina. If the subsequent inqirovements of mankind 
discover that prior regulations have been defective, succeeding 
legislators will correct those provisions, which the pntgress of 
society has made i»bs<.»lcic or iinpro|s»r. What they may devise, 
th(*ir |s>sterity, who will have ehniiged into new beings, may 
mould into a fitter rorrcs|Ntiidencc with their own ncecssiticM; 
but to alMilish all laws. iM-eaiise laws art' not all {ic'rfect, would lie 
to unchain the tiger passions of mankind, and to convert society 
into nil AlVu-aii desert, or a Cythcrcan brothel. 

The wniili of the West Saxons ft*r the fate of Molln had not 
ndented. With inhumanity, as grc*at as that which they 
profe.sscil to chastise, they continiKsl to desolate Kent At 
Icnirih, their hostilities were apfx’asetl by the homicidal mulct of 
liiiriy thousand marks of gold.* W'ihtred, from the line of Ethel* 
iH’rt. had obtaimal the crown of Kent, and terminated the misc* 
rie.-( w hich the people had suffered from tlie invasion and a turbu* 
lent intern'giium.^ 

The Mercian nobility displayetl the ferocity of the age, in de¬ 
stroying Ostrida, the wife of Elhclrrid, their reigning king.' The 
cause of her fate is not known. Tiic reason adduced by Lang- 

* W'ilkiiw'* liTcn Rsiiwiev, p. 14-97. The 6 m perayreph af Ihcee •nnoaiMM 
hi* father Crnred aa one of the aoanaallnra hj wbuaa ^«iee ha praoialgalad Ihim. 

■ 8 at. Chroa. 47, 46. Melmabary, 14. Ulbani maha Uta Mjrmatil Hmltar; as 
Polychraoioim, p. 343, 3000 pooMla; Flar. Wif. p. 900, 3790 pmsnOa. Wibliwl, 
uaabla to raairt ina, pmpoaad Iha aapiatorv One. HantiafiL 337. 

<H.i.Chraa.4a Haalingti 337. 

* 1^ lik a. a. ah. Sis. Chrna. 49. Pfar. Wif. 9fl0. Matt Wait 990. Sba 
mum nator tn EcffrU, aaO daacbiar nf Oumy. I ahnara a her nmmm tisacd to a char. 
^ rf Prtcrtonwtfh rnmumury ia OBO. 1 Da^ Moaaat 67. Kgo Uairich ragiaa 
Estbcifcdi* 
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born,' that her sister had murdered Peada, is imlikeljr, because 
this event had occurred near forty yean Wore. Emelred ex¬ 
hibited another instance of the spirit of religion among the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. He voluntarily descended from the 
throne, to become monk and abbot of Bardney ;* Jie was 
succeeded by his nephew, Cenred.^ 

Osred, the son of Alfred, and but eight yean old at his father’s 
death, had been besieged by the usurper Eadulf already noticed, 
with his guardian Bertbfnd, in Babbanburh, the metropolis of 
this northern kingdom.* After their deliverance and the dethrone¬ 
ment of the usurping competitor, Berthfrid, the protecting prae- 
fect of Northumbria, defeated the Piets between Haefe and Caere, 
in the field of Manan. Finguin M^Dclaroith perished in 
the battle.) It is not stated who commanded the Piets, but 
Nectan, or Naiton, was king of this people at this period.*' 

Ina continued to reign prosperously. He waged war with 
yjQ Geraint, the British king of Cornwall Amid the first 
charges, Higbald, a Saxon leader, fell; but at last the 
Britons fled.' Ina also prosecuted a war with Ceolred, who had 

715 . succeeded his cousin Cenred in Mercia. At Wodensbury 
they met; the slaughter of the battle was great; the event 

W’as no advantage to either.™ 

Ceolred, king of Mercia,” was succeeded by Ethelbald, who 

716. l^scsscd the crown for forty-one years. In this year 
Osred of Northumbria, the eldest son of-Alfred, was de- 


' Chron. Rq;. Anri. p. 256. 

* In Uiit eapacitj ae died in 71& Chron. Petri de Burco, 6. 

Mtlniabury, 28. 

' Malinah. de Fontif. lib. iii. p. 268. Eddina Vii. Wilf. e. 57, p. 85. Hoveden 
doaeribM Bebbanbarh to have been a city munitiesima non admodam magna, aed 
qnaai duorum vel trium agrurum apatium, habena unum inlroitam cavatam, et 
gradibua niiro modo exaltatum. On the top of the mountain waa the church. An¬ 
nul. para prior, 403. The city waa built by Ida. 

j &X. Chron. 50. Flor. Wig. 264. Bede, lib. v. c. 24, datea it 711, Gibaon, in 
Ilia Appendix to the Chronicle, coniccturca that Hmle and Cmre were Carehouee 
and Heefold, a little beyond the wall, p. 18. “710. SUughtcr of the PicU in the 
Held of Manan, among the Sixona, where Finguin M'Delaroith periahed.” Annala 
of Uleter, p. 60. 

* Nectan, in the Annala of Ulater, p. 60. In 716 he drove the family of Iona 
beymd Drum.albin, ibid. p. 60. In 725 he waa put in chaina by king Drusl, ibid. 

Bede, lib. v. o. 21, oalla him Naiton, and mentiona hia changing the lime 
of Eaater to the Roman period, which tlie Annala of Ulater place in 715, p. M. 

Sax. Chron. 50. Hunting. 337. Flor. Wig. 264. Thia Geraint waa the third 
of that name in CVimwalL Owen’a LIy wareh, p. 3. Aidhelm addreaaed to him a 
lelter on the Britiab celebration of Eaater, which ia among the cpiatlea of Bonifaee. 
Kbliolh. Magna PaL V. 16, p. 65, an. 44. In thia be alylea Geraint, domino glorio- 
aMaimo oeeideotalia ragni aeapira gubernanti, Geruntio legi 

“ Saa. Chron. 50. Hunt. 338. 

■ UoIm we interpret the account, given by Boniface, of Ceidred'a dying eonver- 
—*!*".H** •“ middle ofa ieaat, (Malmabi 88J aa a 

Mddra inetdanoe of inaanity, the roiaaionary of Germany ia at variance with 
anntiagde^ who aaya of Ceolred, that patrhn et avilm virtntia hmraa rlaritiima 
roxit, p. SS7. 
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strayed at the lake of Windamere by his revolting kinsmen,* one 
of whom, Coenrid, the son of Cuthwin, succeededbut be fell 
from the amtated throne two years afterwards, and Onic, a»> 
other son of the learned Alfred, took his place.i 

In 718, Inigils, the brother of Ina, died. Thou^ no achieve¬ 
ment of greatness is attached to his name in history, yet the 
events of the feture time have given it importance. He was the 
ancestor from whom Egbert and Alfred, and the following 
Saxon monarchs of England, deduced their descent.' 

Ina rebuilt the abbey of Glastonbury at the request of Aldhelm. 
It had been utterly destroyed, but he erected it with magnilieence, 
and it lasted until the Danish ravages.' The insurrection of pre¬ 
tenders disturbed the close of Ina’s reign: but he attacked and 
destroyed Cynewulf iEtheling; and in the next year his queen 
besieged another, Ealdbryht, in Taunton, a castle which 
the king had built to defend that part of his dominions, and 
in which the rebel had taken his post of enmity. She levelled it 
to the ground, and Ealdbryht withdrew into Sussex. Ina 
directed his forces against this province, and three years after¬ 
wards slew his competitor.' 

After a fortunate reign of thirty-seven years, the king imitated 
the custom which had liccomc so remarkable among the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and laid down his dignity. His queen had long 
exhorted him, as his age advanced, to retire from the concerns of 
the world; but the charms of habitual power for some time de¬ 
feated her eloquence. One day, as she travelled with the king 
to one of his rural mansions, where a splendid feast was pre¬ 
pared with ail the pomp and hustle of royal luxury, siic seized 
the occasion of converting it to a moral lecture on her favourite 
theme. They left the place after the rqwst, and a rustic by her 
orders, in their absence, scattered the festive hall with filth and 
rubbish, and placed a swinish litter on the couch where he had 
reposed. Before they had advanced two miles on the road, she 
desired to return, and Ina courteously complied with her request; 
but when he entered the hall of his festivity, and saw the dis¬ 
gusting change, he contemplated it with silent astonishment and 
displeasure, till informed that the queen had directed it: he de- 

' Malmab. SI. Httslin|^. 33tl. Bede, lib. r. c. 84. Ses. Chron. 51. Oared 
baa received the laah of ftmifaco. Malmab. S8.—Malmabur/ oomplaiiia of him, 
11 . 81 . 

* Bede, lib. *. e. 33. Flor. Wif. 8fi& 

s Bede, lib. e. e. 33. Simeon Oonci. p. 7. Hm ezpraaaiooa of MalmdNiry impl|' 
that Oarie aaaiated to ptocare bia brother Oared’a death: ha aa/e of Kenrad aad 
Otric, doroini aoi oedsi sangninem loenlea Imdo eiitn asraa pidlaarp, p 31. 

■ Saa. Chron. 51. Aaaar. p 3. Abb. Riaval, 350. 

* Bromton, p 758. He foonded the freat ehnreh of Glaalanbiinr pr* aaima pro. 
pinqai ejua Mollonis. Baa hie ebartera to it 1 Dii(dala, Monaat. 18, 13. Malmab. 
deAnl.Glasl. 3 GUIe, 308, 311. Hb oUier gilla to H ware meniSMt. 

' Saa. Oiraii. S3. Honl. S3& IW.Wir.Sea 
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manded from her an explanation of the strange m^tery. She 
smiled and answered: “ My lord and husband I this is not indeed 
the noisy hilarity of yesterday: here are no brilliant hangings, 
no flattery, and no parasites: here are no tables weighed down 
with silver vessels: no exquisite delicacies to delight the palate: 
all these are gone like the smoke and wind. Have they not 
already passea away into nothingness ? And should we not feel 
alarmed who covet them so much 7 for we shall be as transient. 
Are not all such things 7 are not we ourselves like a river, hur- 
ry'ing, heedless and headlong, to the dark ocean of illimitable 
time 7 Unhappy must we be if we let them absorb our minds. 
Think, I entreat you, how disgusting those things become of 
which we have been so enamoured. See to what filthy objects 
we arc attached. In these loathsome lelics we may see what 
our pampered bodies will at last be. Ah I let us reflect, that the 
greater we have been, and the more powerful we are now, the 
more alarmed ought to be our solicitude; for the greater will lie 
thi^unishment of our misconduct.”" 

The singularity of the incident had its full impression on the 
mind of Ina: he resigned his crown to his kinsman, and, imitate 
ing what all ranks were then emulous to do, he travelled to Kome.^ 
He founded there a Saxon school, for the instruction of his coun¬ 
trymen who chose to lie educated at Rome, and he added a church 
for their service, and the convenience of their burial. To support 
this, and to [>rovide a subsistence for the English who should 
dwell there, he imposed the payment of a penny on every family, 
which was denominated Romescot. It was sent to the papal see.* 
Ina studiously avoided all pomp in his voluntary humiliation. He 
cut off his hair, put on a {debeian dress, and lived with his queen 
a private and retired life, even seeking support by the labour of 
his hands, till he died there.* This conduct was evidence that his 
religious feelings were genuine impulses of sincerity. 

The mutations of the octarchy for the last century had been 
TOnerally from an heptarchy to an hexarchy; at the period of 
Inn’s death it was an hexarchy, because \^sscx had ab^rbed 
Sussex, and Dcira and Bernicia were amalgamated into North- 
umbria. This restless province was then governed by Osric, 
who left the kingdom to Ceolwulf, the brother of Cenred, 
whom he had destroyed,^ and the friend and patron of Bede. In 

* Malmsbory, p. 15. 

* Beds, lib. r.e. 7. Sas. Chron. 53. Flor. Wif. 369. M. West. 365. Bede Mpa 
of Ine’e joarnejr, tiiat It wee what in theaa timna plane de pnie Angloniin, nobiles, 
ignoUlea, iaioi, eleriei, viri ae fbinina, eertaUm Taoeie coonierant. 

« Matt. Wait, 365. 

* HsF- Mooast. i. p. 14.33. Malio- Pont. 313. Alcala mentlraa him bv the name 
of In: 

“Qaemdaraant In, incerto «o|;nom!iie, fealea.” Oper. pu 1676. 

r Flor. Wif. 969. Matmab. 31. Ceolwnir eobaiMed to Iho toMon in 737, and 
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Mercia, Ethelbald, a descendant of Wybba, reigned.* In Essex, 
which was becoming fast the satellite of Mercia, Suebricht had 

K vemed alone since his brother Ofla went to Rome.* In Kent, 
idbert had ascended the throne of Wihtred, whose laws remain 
to us.’’. In East Anglia, Aldulphus was succeeded by Selred; on 
his death, Alphuald, for a short time, inherited the sceptre.* 


CHAPTER X. 


The History of the Octarchy, from the Death of Ina to the Accession of 
Egbert, in the year 800. 

iETHBLHEARD, thc kinsman of Ina, and a descendant of Ccrdic, 
obtained the crown of West Saxony.* Oswald, also sprung 
from the founder of Wessex, at first opposed his pretensions, 
but discovering thc inferiority of his forces, abandoned thc con* 


Eadbert succeeded. Smith’s Bede, p. S24. Coolwulf was descended from Oega, one 
of the sons of Ida. Sim. Dun. p. 7. Bede in one line eapresses the vicissitudes of 
Csolwulf, and the state of the country, captus et adtonsna et remiasns in rsgnnm, 
lib. V. c. nit. 

■ Sax. Chron. 51. 59. Bede, lib. v. c. 34. He was the son of Alwion. Iiw. 33. 

* By mistake, Lsnshorn, 381, and Rapin, |dace Selred on the throne of Essex. 

Malmsb. 35; Flor. wig. 273; and Al. Bovcrl. 85, led them into the error. Wo learn 
from Huntingdon, that Selred was king of East Anglia, m 339, whom the Chronicle 
of Maiiroa supports. Suebricht or Sueabred was king of Esaei, and died 738. Mail. 
roe, p. 136. Sim. Dunelm. 100. A charter of hia, dated 704, ia in Smith’s Appen¬ 
dix to Bede, p. 749. In another he signs with Sebbi and Bigbear, ib. p. 748. Swithred 
reigned in Essex 758, Sim. Dun. 275. 

^ After a reign of tbirty.four years and a half, Wihtred died in 735, and kll Edil- 
bercl, and Alrio his heirs. Bms, lib. v. c. 33. Eadbert reigned until 748L Bax. 
Chron. 56, or 749. Matiroa, p. 137. Ethelbert until 760. Sex. Chron. 60, when the 
aurviving brother, Alrie, succeeded. Malmsbnry, p. 11. After this period we 6 nd 
three kings again in Kent signing charters contemporaneously; as in 703 Sigiraed 
and Eadbert appear, in one charter, as kings of Kent; and in another, Eardnlf; and 
in 765 Egebert signs a charter with the same title. Thorpe. Reg. Roflens. p. 16. 
So many kings, in so small a province as Kent, strikingly illuatrale the gavahkind 
tenure of lands which still prevaib there. 

V In the synod at Halltcid in 680, Aldulph was meaenL This was the seventeenth 
rear of hia reign. Bede, lib. iv. e. 17, and the Ely Hialoiy, MSS. Colt. Nero. A. 
15, state Aldulph to have bawn reigning in 679. The Cfarooiele of Maiiroa aecurately 
|daoes Selred after him, who died 747. 1 Gale SeripL 137. Alphnald, the ansDsaaor 
of Selred, died 749. it^ Hurabean and Albert divided the Ungdona afterwards, 
ibid. Sim. Don. 103. M. West names them Beoma and Ethelbert, p. 973. Brooi- 
tott, p. 749. Flor. Wig. plaeea Boom in 758, p. 375. I hope these hm last notes 
eenray atate a vary trouMaeome ehnmohyy. 

■ Sax. Chron. 53. Flor. Wig. 369. Ran. Higd. Chron. Petri de Borfa,p. 6, ghee 
this date, wbidi Ethdwmd, p^ 637, alto aancliotia. Matt Weak p^ 966^ hu Hf, yet 
the erpreaeiona of Bede, a oosttemnorary, imply the year 735. SmHbb ad. pi. 188, 
nalay—^A pamagn of Mahw e b niy, ia his Aatiq. OlrntL Eeelaa. p 313, ptomises to 

TOb. I. 23 
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test*' The king invaded Devonshire, and was extending the ra¬ 
vages into Cornwall, when the Britons, under Rodri Malwynawc, 
vanquished him at Heilyn, in ComwalL At Garth Maelawch, 
in North Wales, and at Pencoet, in Glamorganshire, the Cymiy 
also triumphed.* On iEthelheard’s death, Cuthred, his kinsman, 
succeeded him.* 

The king of Mercia at this period, Ethelbald, was a man of 
elegant stature, a powerful frame, a warlike and imperious spirit. 
Persecuted in his youth by the king he had succeeded, and to 
whom he had been dangerous, he owed his safety to the secrecy 
of his retreat Here the pious Guthlac endeavoured to moralize 
his mind, and, in gratitude to the friend of his adversity, Ethel- 
bald constructed Uie monastery of Croyland over his tomb.® The 
military abilities of this Mercian king, procured him the same 

E rcdominance over the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms which Eg- 
ert afterwards acquired. He subdued them all up to the Hum¬ 
ber ; and afterwards, in 737, invaded and conquered Northumbria.*^ 
The Welsh next attracted his ambition; and, to annex the plea¬ 
sant region between the Severn and the Wye to his Mercian 
territories, he entered Wales with a powerful army. At Carno, 
a mountain in Monmouthshire, the Britons checked his progress 
in a severe battle, and drove him over the Wye with great loss.* 

reconcile the contradictions. It etatei that Int wont twice to Rome. “Eodemenno 
quo idem res Romom periunaliter adiit, privilegium apoatolico aisnaculo corrobora* 
turn in redenndo Giaatoniam apportaeil. Kt postea iterum com Elhelburga regina 
aua, inatinclu ejoadem, Romam abiil."—Bede may have dated hia firat peregrina¬ 
tion ; the otbera his lasL 

*> Huntingd. 33S. In the charter oflna, transcribed by Malmabury, Antiq. Glaat. 
p. 313. Ethelheard signs frator reginw. Oswald was the son of Ethelbald, of the 
race of Cerdic, Ihrou^ Cealwin and Cotliwin. Flor. Wig. 2ffl. Sax. Chron. 53. 
The plural expresaiun of Bede, taken in its natural force, seems to express that Ina 
left his crown to Oswald, as well as Ethelheard, “ ipse relielo regno ae juvenioribus 
eommendalo," lib. v. c. 7. 

* Brut y &eson, and Brut y Tywyaogion, 471,473. 

* Sax. Chron. 55. The Chronicle of Mailrce, a document raluable for its general 
aocuracy, countenances Bede's dsteor.£thelbeard's reign; it says, that in 740, after 
a reign of fourteen years, he died. 1 Gale’s Rer. Angl. Script, p. 136. 

* ingulf, p. 2—4. To sustain the stony mass an immense quantity 
of wo^cn piles was driven into the marsh; and hard earth was 
brought in boats nine miles, to assist in making the ibundatiun. 
There is a MS. life of Guthlac, in the Cotton Library, Vesp. D. 21, in 
&xon, by a monk named Alfric, and addressed to Alfwold, king of 
East Anglia. His beginning will show the respectful style us^ by the 
cler^ to the sovereigns at that time. “Upum yealbenbe pihe 
jelyyenbum, a populb minum cham leopcfcan hlaponbe, 
^ep ealle ochpe men eopbhce Kyninjarr Alpfolb eape 
b"^* mib ^jupenum pice heal- 

I Hunt. lib. 1*. p. 939, 340. Sex. Chron. 54. 

• Brut y Tfwyengioii. p, 473. 
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But he afterwards marched another army aMinst the Britons, in 
conjunction with Cuthred, who had succeec^ iEthelheanl 
in Wessex. The great superiority of the Saxon forces 
obtained a decisive victory at Ddefawdan. After much plunder, 
the victors retired.'* 

The friendship between Ethelbald and Cuthred was not lasting. 
Cuthred wished to emancipate himself from the power of the 
Mercian, who, to keep Wessex in subjection, fomented its civil 
distractions. The son of Cuthred gave him this advantage. 
This impetuous youth attempted to depose his father, but pcrisl^ 
in the guilty struggle.* Two years after, Cuthred suppressed a 
dangerous rebellion of Edelhun, one of his chieftains, 
whose extraordinory valour would have conquered the 
superior numbers of the king, if in the hour of victory a wound 
had not disabled him.'i 

Cuthred now presuming his power to be equal to tl»c clforl, 
disclaimed the intolerable exactions of Ethelbald, and re- 
solved to procure the independence of Wessex, or to perish 
in the contest At Burford in Oxfordshire, the rival princes met 
Cuthred was assisted by the brave Edelhun, wIk) had now be¬ 
come a loyal sulmct; Ethelbald displayed the forces of Kent, 
East Anglia, and Essex, in joint array with his Mercians. Edcl- 
hun, advancing beyond his line, pierced the golden dragon,•* the 
splendid banner of Mercia, and, animated by his intrepidity, the 
West Saxons poured the shout of battle, and rushed to the 
charge. The chronicler describes with unusual warmth a con¬ 
flict terrible to itoth armies. Ambition inflamed the friends of 
Mercia. The horrors of subjection made Wessex desperate. 
Slaughter followed the sword of Edelhun, and Ethelbald raged 
like a resistless fire. Their mutual fury brought the general and 
the king into fjersonal collision; each collected his ftill vigour, 
and struck at the other with a pow'cr and determination that 
menaced destruction in every blow; but the king of Mercia at 
last discerned the superiority of his antagonist, and preferring 
safety to glory, he gave to his yet struggling army the first ex¬ 
ample of an hasty flight.' 

*■ Brat 7 Tywrmfion, p. 473. Fior. Wif. 373. Sox. Chron. 5S. Mailraa, p. 136, 
and Malt. Weat, 371, data tim errnt in 744. 

* Sax. Chron. 55. Mailr^ 137. Huniinitdaii, 341. Hia expreaaion, that Ethal- 
bald afflixit cam nano aeditioDibas nunc tellio, implMa that the inaurrectioa was 
ibalered bp Mercia. 

1 Hunt 341. Sax. C»iron. 56. Flor. Wiff. 373. 

^ The ancient Wittiehind deaeribee the Saxon standard on the coatinant, ae e 
preeenlaticm of a lion and a dragon with an eerie Aping above; intended to be epm- 
nois of tMr braverp, prodcnce, and rapiditp. Hist Sox. p. 6. 

' Hentingdon bos preserved the cireumstanoes of the bottle, p. 341, It Is alee 
nenlionad in Sax. Chron. 56. Flor. Wig. p. 373. Mailros dates as it does the 
evenu of this period, a pear later, p. 137. A stone enBn was fimnd near Bnrfhrd, 
in December, 1814. 
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The event of this conflict rescued Wessex from the yoke of 
Mercia, and established the foundation of that predominance 
-which was afterwards improved into the conquest of the 
island. Cuthred again successfully invaded the country 
of the Welsh.- 

In 754, Cuthred died, leaving Wessex in a state of progress 
towards that superiority which, under the reign of Egbert, it 
finally attained. Sigebyrht succeeded;" his reign was short, 
arrogant, and tyrannical; he perverted the laws to his conve¬ 
nience, or presumptuously violated them. When Cumbra, the 
noblest of nis earls, obeyed the solicitations of the people, and 
intimated their complaints to the king, he was arbitrarily put to 
death, and the grievances were multiplied. The nobles and the 
people assembled; after a careful deliberation, Sigebyrht was 
deposed from his authority by an unanimous decision, and Cyne¬ 
wulf, a youth of the royal blood, was elected in his place. 
I3cscrtod by all, the deposed king fled into the wood of Anderida; 
a swineherd of the murdered Cumbra discovered him in his 
hiding-place, and immediately slew him." 

The long reign of Ethclbald, at one period so successful, ter- 
ininated in calamity. His defeat by Wessex was never 
retrieved, and he perished at last by civil insurrection; by 
tlie same means of evil with which he had endeavoured to oppress 
Cuthred. At Seggeswold the fatal battle ensued, for which he 
was not prepared, and Ethelbald fell, either by assassination or 
in the general slaughter. Bcrnred, who headed the rebellion, 
attempted to invest himself with the robes of royalty; but the 
nomination of Ethelbald was supported by the nobles of Mercia, 
and the young prince, Ofla, who has acquired such celebrity, and 
who was descended from Eoppa, the brother of Penda, was 
placed upon the throne.v Bcrnred did not survive (he year.' 

" S«s. Chron. 56. Mailrot, 137. The British Chronicles stale a battle at Hen. 
ford about this time, in South Wales, where the Cjiarj triumphed. Brat y Ty wys. 

■ Flor. Wt(. 973. Saz. Chron. 56. Cant-wora-borh, Canlerbary was bnrnt this 
yesr. 

^ Hunt. 341,349. Malmsb. IS. Mailros, 137. Etbdwerd names the place of 
kia death Pryfetesfleodan, p. 838. 

r Inful^ p. 5. Mailros, 137. Matt. West, p. 974, apparently miaeonoeiTinf a 
psasafe of Huntingdon, p. 341, erroneously makes Ethelbald to hare fallen against 
Cuthred, whom he re;Nesenls to hare aurrired him. The monk of Croyland en¬ 
ables us to reetiiy the mistake, and ia supported br Malmsb. 98, and by the Saz. 
Chron. p. 56, and Flor. Wig. p. 973. who ^aoe the decease oTCuthred a year before 
Ethelbald’s. Bede im|dies, that Ethelbald periabed by assassination, lib. r. e. ult. 

« That Bemrcd died Uiie year has been dispoled. Malmsk p. 98; Alur. BerorL 
87 ; Ingulf, 5. The Mogra^er of Oflh, p. 11; Flor. Wig. 974; E^hdward, 839, 
afllrm or imply it. On the other hand. Matt Weal, p 974; Sez. (%ron. 59; 
Bromton, 776; and some others, stale Berared’a ezpnlaiea only,- and Matt West 
977, makes him to periah by 6re in the year 769, aAer haring bnmt the team of 
CkltailBk. Bat the Cbraoiele of Mailnw, whidi, p 137, menUona the aUempt on 
the Mereun crown, by Boernred, calls the person, who ceased and p e ri s h e d in the 
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We may pause a mommt to cast a rapid glance on Northum¬ 
bria. Ceolwult', the friend of Bede, had acceded to 
the united kingdoms; but so perilous was the re^^I 
dignity in this perturbed kingdom, that he voluntary Northum- 
airandencd the disquieting crown, and sought the Iran- brit. 
quillity of the cloister.' 781-757. 

Eadbert succeeded. His kin^om, left unprotected by his 
march against the Piets, sufliered nom an invasion of the Mercian 


Ethelbald; but he afterwards enlarged his dominions,* and had 
tlic ability to maintain himself in his crown for twenty-one years; 
but religious impressions then came upon him, and he assumed 
the religious life.* He was the eighth Anglo-Saxon king ^ 
who had exchanged the crown for the cowL But on his 
abdication all the fruits of the wise example and useful reign of 
Alfred seemed to vanish in the turbulent activity of the excited 
mind of the country taking now a mischievous direction: the 
turbulence of civil murder again broke loose. In the first year 
of his accession, his son Osulf perished from domestic treachery, 
and Moll Edclwold ventured to accept the crown." In his thira 
vear his life and honours were fiercely assaulted by one of his 
leaders, Oswin, whom he slew at Edwincscliflb. At no long inter¬ 
val afterwards the tomb received him, and Aired, of the race of 


Ida,” was elevated to the crown. After a fow years he .-g. 
w'as driven out, and Ethelred, the son of Moll, w'as chosen 


in his stead.* In his third year, diis king fraudulently procured 
the death of two of his generals by the instrumentality of 
two others. In the very next year, these men rebelled 
against himself, destroyed in two successive attacks others of his 
commanders, and expelled him from his kingdom.* Alfwold 


fin of Catlerick, Barnrsdua, p. 1S8. Hance it ia not eeriain that thof wore the 
aame peraona, and. if not, the aurofarit of the one aide is not sufficienlly espiiidt to 
disprove the death staled on the other. 

_ ' Hontiogdon, p. 340, paints stranglj the apprehensions of Ceolwulf: " Ipse hor. 
ribilibua curia neois, et proditionia, et mutliniodai ealamitatis, intns erueiebatur, el 
animo el eorpore deaoquebaior.” Bede remarhs that an esoessire drought deatrojred 
the fertililjr of this year, lib. v. e. nit 

* Hunt p. 340. Sax. Chron. p. 54. Bede, lib. v. c. nit Sim. Dan. II. 

* Hunt 343. Sax. Chron. 59. Chron. Petrib. 8. Huntingdon aseribaa Eadbert's 
retreat to the impresaiun made upon his mind by the vhdenl deaths of Ethelbald end 
Sigebert eontrastad with the peaecful exit of CmwoIC 

■ Bede aays ha was a sna ptebe eleetua; and addo, that in hie eso o n d oaar a grant 
mortality tcM plaee, and lasted for two years. dysantory wsa the prineipai 
malady, lib. v. e. nit 

* By hie aon Edrie, Sim. Don. II. Two letters of Aired to Lnllaa, a French 
bishop, are extant, Mag. BiM. 16, S8, and apod Do Chesne, Hist Frono. sol. U. p. 
854. In the one he desirea tbb bishop’a easislaiiee ia ealabliahing an amity with 
Charlemagne | the other is a letter of civility from Aired and bis qosen, Oagsotbe, 
to Lullua, eongratnlating him on his arrival ftom a long jonmey. 

•Chr.Mailroe.l37.|38 Haat349. 8ax.Ohroa. M.6t. Matt Weat. 976,978. 

■Mailros, 138. 
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_ obtained it j but such was the ^irit of the eountiy, that in 
' the following year two chieftains raised an army, seized 
the king’s ealdorman, Beom, and his justiciary, and burnt them 
to ashc^ because, in the estimation of the rebels, their adminis- 
tration of justice had been too severe.*' Alfwold, to whom 
a chronicle applies the epithet, “King of the innocent,” 
was treacherously killed by his patrician, Sigan; and Osred, his 
kinsman, son of Aired, acceded. In the next year he was be> 
traved and driven out, and Ethelred, the son of Moll, was re¬ 
called.* But as adversity, though it corrects many dispositions 
into virtue, yet sometimes only exasperates the stubborn, so it 
appears to have rather increase than diminished the obduraev 
of Ethelred. In the year of his restoration, he left Eardulf wel- 
-g. tering in his blood at the gate of a monastery; and in the 
^ following year he draggra Elf and Elwin, the children of 
Alfwold, from York, and slew them. Osred, who had been de¬ 
posed, attempted to recover the crown; his army deserted him, 
he fell into the hands of Ethelred, and perished. This prince 
now endeavoured, by a marriage with the daughter of Offa, to 
secure his authority, and for this purpo^ he repudiated his pre¬ 
vious wife But his policy and his murders were equally vain. 
Whoever, by an example of cruelty, lessens the public horror at 
deeds of blood, diminishes his own safety, and gives popularity 
to his own assassination. In the fourth year of Ethelred’s resto¬ 
ration, his subjects, whom he had assists to brutalize, destroyed 
him, and Hit im Osbald. After a reign of twenty-seven days, 
they dmxised Osbald, and he obtainea security in the cloister.* 
Eardulf, who had been recovered from his assassination by the 
charity of the monks, who found him apparentlv lifeless near 
their cloister, had fled to Charlemagne, and visited Rome. The 
emperor of the West, in conjunction with the papal legate, as¬ 
sisted him in his efforts to regain his kingdom: and he was 
crowned in 704. Before four years elapsed, they who had 
murdered Ethelred, revolted from Eardmf; and under their 
leader, Wada, endeavoured to destroy him. The sword of the 
king prevailed, and the rebels fled.* Here for a while we will 

fMaUnw,199. Hunt. 343. Su. Cbron. 69. 

■ MkilriM, 139. Hunt. 343. Chran. P«t 10. Rich. Haf. 998. Sax. Chron. 64. 
Oartd louk wAign in tim bln of Mm. Bim. Don, 19. Alenin add m eed to Ethelred, 
or, aa ha aptlli Uio name, Edelred, a ietler of ationg moral Mbortation, which ia atill 
in axiatence. He reminb him how roanj of hia predeoeaaora had (wriahed, propter 
injuatitiaa el rapinaa at immondilka viiaa. Ho intreata hia people to be at peace 
iMween ihomeclVea, and to be faithful to their lord, that, 1^ their concord, the aiof • 
dom mlfht he extended, quod awpe par diaeordiam minni aoicbat. Alenini opera, 
p. 1337, ed. Paria, 1617. * Mailroa, 139. 

* Ann. Franc, ap. Do Chcana, ed. iL pw 4& Mailroai 140. .Huoti^on might 
well any, "Gena Anglornm naloraliler dnra eel el anperba, et ideo beuia ialeaUaia 
Inem a a n ter attrita." . Alcuin dieplaya the angry ftelinga of Chariemagna at Ihia re. 
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Quit this region of civil diecord. Hi^y is the country in which 
uie regal office is not elective, nor tne right of succesdon per- 
mittea to be questionable I An hereditary monarchy, though, 
like all human institutions, it has its inconveniences, yet has not 
been the contrivance of childish thinkers or half>way politicians; 
it was the benevolent invention of human wisdom, profiting from 
the most disastrous experience. No contests have b^ more 
baneful to human life and happiness, than those which have 
sprung from the uncertain right of succession, and from the prac¬ 
ticability of attaining power by violence. It was a noble eflbrt 
of advancing civilization, which strove to annihilate the evil, by 
accustoming mankind to revere as sacred the laws of hereditary 
succession. 

Ofia, who had obtained with violence the throne of Mercia,* 
displayed talents, and enjoyed a prosperity, which have made his 
name illustrious. His youth has b^n fabulously represented as dis¬ 
tinguished by a wonderful transformation, from a miserable child, 
afflicted with imperfections in his speech, and the most important 
.senses of the intellect, the sight and hearing, into an elegant 
frame, adorned with every human accompliwimenf* His mo¬ 
nastic panegyrist has also bequeathed to his queen, Drida, or 
Cynedrida, a scries of adventures scarcely probable, and which 
have the aspect of having been invented, in order to impute to 
lier, more plausibly, the crime which has stained the memory of 
Ofla for ever.* When he had enjoyed his throne many years, he 
Ijcgan to covet an augmentation of dominion. Some of his at¬ 
tacks were against the Nortliumbrions,' and the Hestingi.' He 

petition of ferocity at Northumbria; be atyled them a nalioB perfidam et pereeraam, 
pejorem pagania. Malmab. 36. 

< Bede'a expression, conccrninn the aeeesaton of Offa, is, tliat hasinir driren out 
Bemred, he souglit the kingdom with a blood-atained aword, lib.«. e. ihL An epi¬ 
thet so marking, as sanguinolentis, feom a eonleraporary, implies that Offa’s reign 
commenced with human slaughter. 

* Vita Oflm sceundi, added to Watts’s edition of Matthew Paris, p. 10.—ITho 
author of it was some monk of St. Alban’s; he makes Ofia’s real name Pineredus. 
The name of (NTs was derived from a king, whom he ealls Ofla ^mu^ the son of 
Warmnnd, who had aiinilsr defects, and a cure as miraeutoua. His editor believes 
that this Ofta primus never existed but in his ps^ I have however discovered 
him in Saxo-Grammatieus. Saxo says, Warmund, the I7tb kiiy of Denmark, had 
in his age a son nsmed USb, who excelled his eodvals in bis person, bat who was 
thought weak in mind, and never spoke till the king of Saxony endangered his 
fedier, Ac. 59-65. 

* account ia, that the la^ was allied to the Freneh king, but for some crime 
was adjudged to die. Respect fer majesty saved her from the ordeals of iron and 
fire. She was committed to the chances the sea in an open beat, with little bod; 
the stormy ocean threw her on the coast of Wales, and she was oondneled to Offs. 
A plaintive story interested his eompaaaion, and he roeommended her to tho protec- 
tioo of his mother. Her diarma or her wiles animated his pity into love, and she 
became his wife, Vila Oflbi, p. 19. 

f Bromplon, x Script, p. 776, pula the Nortbnmbri first; but Huntingdon, S43, 
plaoes them amr bis other oonquesls. So Matt. West. S75i, sad HOTOden, 469. 

* Mailroa, p. 138. Hoveden, 403. Sim. Dun. 107.—Hie aitnalioo of these people 
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invaded Kent* and a great slaughter ensued at Otford, in 
which Offa triumphed, and Kent submitted to the power of 
Mercia.^ Afterwards he measured his strength with the king of 
Wessex, at Bensin^on, and established his great power by 
defeating Cynewulf and subjecting part of his dominions.* 
The conquests of Offa have not been transmitted to us in ac¬ 
curate detail; but the celebrity which he attained, and the blood 
which his contemporary, Alcuin, attests him to have shed, imply 
many warlike and not rightful exertions^ The prerogatives 
which he exercised confirm the traditions of his power. He 
founded the abbey at St Alban’s, and the abbey of Bath; and 
made gifts of land to Canterbury, and other places, far beyond 
tlie limits of his inherited domains.*’ 

Offa is distinguished beyond the other Anglo-Saxon kings who 
had preceded him in the octarchy, by commencing an intercourse 
with the continent Ho had a correspondence with Charlemagne, 
which does credit to the Frankish sovereign and to himself. In 
one letter, Charlemagne communicates to him with ^rceptible 
exultation his success in procuring the continental Saxons to 
adopt Christianity. In another the Frankish emperor promises 
security to all pilgrims, and his especial protection and legal inter¬ 
ference to all commercial adventurers, on their paying the re¬ 
quisite duties. He greets Offa with expressions of friendship, and 
sends him a belt, an Hungarian sword, and two silken cloaks.* 

A discord of some moment interrupted this amity. All inter- 


if eonteited. Mr. WaU* tbinki them of Hwtinge, one of the Cinque Ports. Lang- 
horn, p. 99, bolieree the word to have meant east men, and to hare alluded to the 
eaat part of Northumbria.—Alford, in hie annale, eetilee the question. A charier in 
Dnblet Haas them in Susicz. OITa by this confirms a grant of land, in the neigh- 
bcmrliood of Hulings, to the Abbey of St. Denis; and styles Bertwald the pro- 
prietor of Hastings and Peeeasey, his fidsiis. 

*■ Mailros, 138. Sax.Chron. 61. ViL Oflss, p. 15. 

< Ssa.Cbron. 61. Matt. West. 979. 

i Alcuin, the preceptor of Charlemagne, speaking of the immature fine of Ofia’a 
eon, mentiona, that pater suns pro confirmations regni ejus multum eanguinem 
affudil. An. Malmsb. de Gest. p. 33. 

k Malt West, 984. Dogdale Mrniostioon, i. p. 19, 69, 177,184. Malt West p. 
9^ enumerates Iwenty.ihree counties which Offs goserned. Amongst these, the 
disiriole of East Anglia, Essex, and part of Wessex and Northumbria, are reciu^ 

' Du Chesne Scrip. Fr. sol. ii. p^ 690. Malmsb. 39. In the second solome of 
Du Chesne's Hist Franc. Seriptor^ p. 686, is another letter from Charlemagne to 
Ofla. The kin^lstea the guil^ conduct of a Presbyter et Sooltua, who bad eaten 
meat in Lent Tha king mentiona that the clergy in France, Ibr want of full esi- 
deno^ had declined to paas sentence upon him; and adds, that as he could not 
remain where he waa, flam the imfmwtjf of the thing; and lest the meerdotol honour 
abonld be llmight by the ignorant sulgar to be tarnished, and lest others sbeald be 
indwiad to siolale the ssotm first Obarlemagoe thou^t it fittest to send him to 
aMde the Judgment of hb bishopi 

Another monument of their intercourse exbts in aletter ftom Charfemagne to the 
archbishop Athilbard, whom Akuio styles, the primate ^ Canlerbory. In this 
letter the humanity of Charlemagne u nobly diatingubbed. It b in behalf of some 
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course between the two countries was reciprocally interdicted 
but the quarrel is not stated to have lasted long. Offa had also a 
quarrel with the pope. 

The wars of Offa with the Britons were at first to his disad* 
vantaga Some branches of the Cymry penetrated in an incur* 
sion into Mercia. Their united attack drove the English from 
the Severn; they frequently repeated their devastations. Ofia 
collected in greater number the forces of the Anglo*Saxons, and 
marched into Wales. The Britons, unable to withstand him, 
quitted the open country between the Severn and (he Wye, and 
withdrew to their mountains. Impregnable among these natural 
fortresses, they awaited the return of tho invaders, and then sal¬ 
lied out in new aggressions. To terminate these wasteful incur¬ 
sions, Offa annexed the eastern regions of Wales, as far as the 
Wye, to Mercia, planted them with Anglo-Saxons, and separated 
them from the Britons by a large trench and rampart, extending 
from the sestuary of the Dee to the mouth of the Wye.“ It was 
carried through marshes, and over mountains and rivers, for an 
hundred miles, and was long celebrated under the name of 
Claudh Offa, or Offa's Dyke." Its remains and direction are yet 
visibie.' It was used for ages afterwards, as the boundary which 
determined the confines of England and Wales: a boundary 
jealously guarded with the most rigorous penalties.' 


eiilcs, for whom be entreeta the prelate to intercede with Offa, diet they my hive 
leere to retarn to their country in peaoc, and accored fkam (he oppreaaioa of injua. 
tioe. Ha aayii, their lord, Vinhrini^lan, was dead, who be thinha would hare prtnred 
faithrul to hie lord, if be might hare remained in hia country. "Toeaeapetho peril 
of death, he fled to ua, but was always ready to purge himself from all infidelity. 
We kept him with us not from enmity, but with tne hope iff producing a reconcilia¬ 
tion. As to theae bis followera, if you can obtain their peace, let them remain in the 
country. But,** adds this humane king, “ if my brodier answers harabiy about 
them, send them to ns uninjured. It is better to trarel than to perish; it u better 
to aaire in another country than to die at home. But I (rust to die gendneaa of my 
brother, if you strongly intercede for them Uiat be may receive them kindly for lovo 
of us, or ratlier for the love of Christ” 

The delicacy of this application is peculiar. He does not write to Offa, beoauae 
he will not compromise hia own dignity by subjecting it to a refusal, nor appear to 
dicutc to another prince: be employs an Iwnoured minister of peace; Im applies to 
Offa the tender epithet of my brother; and he makes a denial almoM impossible,I 7 
the disinterested humanity which he intenda to show (hem, if Oflk abouid be ines. 
orable. 3 Do Chesne, p. 

* Alcuin ap. Malmsb. 32. 

" Brut y Tywys. p. 473. Brut y Saeson, p. 474. Aaser, de Gestis Elfredi, 10. 
Sim Dunelm. p. 11& AAer ibeie events the princes of Powys moved (heir royal 
seat from Pengwern, or Shrewsbury, to Mathraval in Muntgomeryahire. Wbm 
tho royal castle of M^raval s tood, a onall &rmdioiise is the only building vimhle 
now. 

" Lhwpd CemmenL BriL DeseripL 43.—Almost all the cities and towns on its 
eastern side. ** in (on vd ham finientia habcnL” Ibid. 

r See Gibsoo's Camden, p. 587. 

4 Ja Sarish. PulyeraL in bis Os nngis carialioia, lih. vL p. 184. 
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Ofia’g desire of readl^ is mentioned by Alcuin.' 

The basest action of Offa was the murder of Ethelbert, king of 
East Anglia. 

At the close of Offa's reign, Ethelbert possessed the crown of 
East Anglia, a peaceful and intelligent prince, in the bl(k>m of 
youth and beautpr, interesting in his manners, and virtuous in his 
disposition. Invited or welcomed by OlTa,* he went to Mercia, 
for the purpose of receiving the hand of Etheldritha, the daughter 
of the Mercian king. He travelled with a splendid retinue. Offa 
received him with that distinction which was due to the allotted 
husband of his daughter. But before the marriage was com¬ 
pleted, Ethelbert was assassinated, and the father of his beloved 
commanded the murder. Thoi^h Offa had pledged his protec¬ 
tion, had received the king of East Anglia as his guest, had in¬ 
troduced him to his daughter as her approved husband, and the 
nuptial feast had begun, Offa is represented as having procured 
his assassination.' The favourable moment of annexing East 
Anglia to Mercia was a temptation which overpowered the feel¬ 
ings of the father and the man. The friends of Ethelbert fled in 
consternation. Offa invaded his dominions, and East Anglia was 
added to his conquests. 

Did such a complication of crimes benefit the perpetrator? 
Before two years elapsed, he sunk from his empire to his grave, 
llcmorse embittered all the interval. His widowed daughter 
abandoned his court, fled into the marshes of Croyland, and 
pined away her life in mourning solitude ;■* his queen, the evil 
counsellor of his ambition, perished miserably the husband of 
another of his daughters was cut off in the same year with him¬ 
self:* the other, who married Brihtric, died a martyr to vice and 
penury the most extreme, scorned and abhorred;* his 
son Ecgfrid, who succeeded him, was permitted to exist 
only 141 days and thus the race of Offa disappeared for ever. 

' Aleain in a ietlar to him laya, “ It greatly pieaaea mo that you have euch an in¬ 
tention to read; that the light of wiedom may ehine in yoor kingdom which is now 
•aliwoiahed in many piaees.” He adds some good moral adviee. Ale. Op. p. 1554. 

* The weleome ie mrmed by all. The invitation by Malroabury, 39, and the 
author of the Life of Offa, p. 33, and Hen. Sitgrave, MSB. Cott. Cteop. A. 13. 

* That Offa commanded the murder is eipre^y asserted by Ethalwerd, 840; 
Hovoden, 410; Huntingdon, 344 : Sag. Chroo. 65; Flor. Wig. 381; Malmsb. de 
PonL 387; Bromton, 749; Higdon, 351 ; Rad. Dieet 446; and Asaeri Anna!. 154. 
Their uniting evidence iot» away the attempt of Matt West p. %3, and the fabu¬ 
lous monk of St. Alban's, in Vita 08ki, p. M, who aranta to &z it edeiy on the 
quee n . .Both tbeee apologisls admit that Offa immediately aeiaed Bast Anglia; and 
sneh an aetion, after auoh a oatastraphe, ia among the most finviUe evidenoea of his 
guilt and its motive. 

■ Ingulf. 7. Bromton, 753. ViL Oflb, p. 34. * Vit OAe, p. 35. 

* Ethelred, the son of Molt * See foriher, note * p. 376. 

r BramUm, 754. Hunt. 344. Ingulf. 6. ORa went to Rome before bis death, 
ai^ extended to bia own dominions the liberality of Ins, ailed Romeo cot. It was 
with strirt truth that the fUead of the great Allhni meations 0& with the epithet 
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During the reign of Offa, the sceptre of Wessex had been 
swayed, since 755, by Cynewulf. He warred with the Britons 
successfully,* and met CMfa in the disastrous conflict at Bensing* 
ton. After a reign of many years he fell a victim to reveuge 
and desperatioa He endeavoured to expel Cyneheard, the bro¬ 
ther of the deposed Sigebyrht; a suspicion that he was meditat¬ 
ing retaliation, occasioned the attempt* Cyneheard determined 
to prevent the blow; be watched the unguarded moment when 
the king with a few attendants visited a lady at Merton in Surrey; 
he collected about eighty desperadoes, hastened to the place, and 
surrounded the chamber to which the ki^ had retired, before 
his friends were aware of his danger. The king quitted the 
apartment, and vigorously defended himself; he beheld Cyne¬ 
heard, and, rushing forward, severely wounded him; but no 
courage could prevail against such numbers. Cynewulf was slain. 
Roused by the clamour of the struggle, his thanes hurried to the 
conflict Safety and wealth were otfered to them by the assas¬ 
sins ; but no bribes could repress their loyal indication; and 
they fell nobly by their master’s side; one British hostac only 
escaped, desperately wounded. In the morning the dismal tidings 
had circulated; and the great officers of the royal household, Osric, 
the friend, and Weverth, the faithful minister of Cynewulf, with 
their attendants, rode to the town. Cyneheard lavished both 
promises and presents, if they would assist him to obtain the 
crow’n. The disinterested thanes disdained the favours ttf a 
murderer, forced an entrance with their battle-axes, and a deadly 
contest ensued, in which the guilty perished.*' 

This melancholy catastn»phe produced the dignity of Brihtric. 
He was of the race of Cerdic,' and niarricd Eadburga, ^ 
the daughter of Ofla. The year of his acc.c.ssir»n was tlis- 
tinguished as that in which the Danes arc recorded by the Anglo- 
Saxon writers to have first landed on the English shore. The 
gerefa of the place went out to sec the strangers, who had arrived 
with three vessels, and was instantly killed.^ Their incursion was 
repeated on other parts of the island. 

The wife of Brihtric, or Beorhtric, is c.'^)rcsscd by Asser to 
have imitated the tyranny of her father, Ona; to have hated all 
to whom her father was attached, and to have done whatever 

“ onifcnit circa m rasiboa et re|ioiiibm finitimh fennidoicaiM rex.” Aver dc 
neb. G«fL Eirrcdi, p. 10. 

* Flor. Wif. 974. Sax. Chron. 57. Of CorDwall, I prranme: for in hia ebarter 
to the mooaaterjr at Wetta, dated 766, ho addoeea among hia motiaaa to the donation 
pro aliqua vesatione inimieomm noatrorom Comobiorum gentia. Sea it ap. Dngd. 
L 186. 

* Matt Weat 380. Tliia anthor atalea, that Cjrnebeard had been baniabed. 

* Sax. Chron. 59,63. FW. Wig. 97& HboL 343. 

< Sax. Chron. 63. 

* Sax. Chron. 64.; Flor. Wig. 980.; and sea Ethalarard. 
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was odious to mankind. She became familiar with crimes which 
the gentleness of female nature never perpetrates till its moral 
sentiments have been erased. She accused to the king whom* 
soever her caprice disliked, and thus deprived them of life or 
power. When he refused the gratification to her malice, she 
used the secret poison. 

To one youtn the king was so attached, that her arts were 
fniitlessly exerted to procure his disgrace. She mineled for him 
a poisoned cup. It was the destiny of Brihtric, that, by accident, 
he should drink the contents. Thus punished for his unjust com* 
pliances with the malignancy of Eadburga, he expired as well as 
the youth,* and was succeeded by Egbert 

Driven out of Wessex, the wretched woman sailed with great 
treasures to France, and presented herself to Charlemagne. With 
splendid presents she stood before the throne: “Choose, Ead¬ 
burga,” said the king, “ which you prefer, me or my son.”— 
“Your son,” was her answer, “because he is youngest.” The 
monarch tauntingly assured her, that if she had selected him, he 
should have transferred her to his son; but that as her election 
had been otherwise, she should have neither. He gave her what 
he thought better suited her immorality, the habit and discipline 
of a cloister; but even in this retreat sne indulged her depravity, 
and was turned out of the society. In poverty and miserable 
vice she dragged on a loathed existence, and at last, accom¬ 
panied by a little girl, she begged her daily bread at Pavia; and 
closed an abandoned life by a deplorable death.' 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Reigna of Egbert end Ethelwalf. 

Eobert, the most distinguished and successful king of all the 
Anglo-Saxon race before Alfred, was the son ®f Alcmund, or 
Ethelmund, the groat ^■'andson of Inigils, the brother of Ina. 
Alcmund was left early*"in his mother’s care, and his sisters were 

* Aaaer rcUlailbaH incMenti Awn theeommddMMeaofbiailliwtrimMnniter; 
“Quod ■ domiiM dmo dBirredo Angnl-^anmam reg« w r e di eu, eliani Mtne mihl 
leftrmte ■udivi,’' f, 10. The Saznn chitmicle mentieiM Worr u tte eudorfflin 
who died whb Bratrie, p. 6& Brihtrie wm boned in Tewkabonr* Chran. de 
Tbwkeb. MSB Cou. Cleon, e. R 

' Aawr Mye he hod Ihk &et (hun imny who bad seas bar, n. IR—In 79tl, Lon. 
don waa bunt, with aanjr of kt iabahiumla. Cbron. Pet 10. 
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sent into Saxony for their education, where they became reli¬ 
gious.* Egbert received the instruction of the times, and his 
talents gave splendour to his youth. When Brihtric became king 
of W,essex, the popularity of Egbert excited his mistrust, and he 
projected his destruction. To avert the dan^r, Egbert fled to 
Offa. The messengers of Brihtric followed him; and, to debar 
the young exile from the friendship of Mercia, they solicited for 
their master the daughter of Ofla. Eadburga was betrothed to 
Brihtric, and Egbert sailed to the coast of France, where he 
greatly improved his mind.** 

It was after 787, that he left Offa fur the court of Charlemagne. 
The indefatigable monarch, whom Euro^ every year beheld in 
a new part of its varied climate, pouring his disciplined warriors 
on the powerful savage tribes, which swarmed between the Ger¬ 
man Ocean and the mouth of the Danube, in the year 788 
marched against the Sclavonians on the Baltic. Scarce had 
they submitted, but the Huns were invading him, and he was also 
summoned towards Naples by the hostilities of the eastern em¬ 
pire. He subdued the Avarians and the Huns, the m<xiem Aus¬ 
trians and Hungarians. When Saxony revolted, he determined 
to extirpate the most hostile of its confederation. The fate of 
30,000 men evinced the dreadful execution of his determination. 

On his return from this expedition, he passed his w’intcr at 
Aix-la-Chapcllc, a place with which he was much delighted. 

In the sub^iient years w’e find him at Paderbom, after¬ 
wards traversing the French coasts, visiting the diet at Mentz, 
and, in the year 800, marching into Italy through Suabia and 
Friuli. We' may reasonably suppose that Egbert attended him 
in some of these expeditions, and that great activity, enlargement, 
and information of mind, was acquired by the Anglo-Saxon prince 
during his a.sylum with the Frankish sovereign. Thus Egbert’s 
exile and adversity became beneficial both to himself and to the 
country which he was soon called to govern. 

It was in the year 800 that Egtert was summoned out of the 
French empire to the throne of England. As he was the 
only descendant of Cerdic that was in existence,* his acces¬ 
sion w'as highly popular in Wessex. 

At the peri^ of his accession, the island, though nominally 
under an hcxarchv, w'as fast verging into a triarchy. The petty 
powers of Kent, Essex, and East Anglia, had already become 

* Wairioffiird, 3 Gala, 531. See IVmti. 9; x. Serin. 3311; and 3LaL55. Tlie 
SexanChraaiela makes tlw ftthcr of Egbert kiiw of tent, p. 63; Slid Higden anti- 
dee bim sob refoli, p. 953. So Rodborne. The ddeet aone ^ the kinn of Waaaex 
aaem, si dua pMiod, to bave been alwave appoiatod kian of Kent, antil the reign of 
Aiftvd. 

* Malms, lib. H. e. 1, p. 36. Baa. Silgraia, Cell. MSS. p. 19. 

* MalmSbnry, 1^ i. e.9,p. 16. 
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the satellites of Mercia; Northumbria, occupied in producing and 
destro^g a succession of usurpers and turbulent nobles, had 
ceasecl to molest her neighbours; Wessex had enlarged herself 
by the incorporation of Sussex; its population and wealth multi¬ 
plied under the peaceable administration of Brihtric, and a series 
of able sovereigns had reduced the nobles of the land to an useful 
subordination. The force of Wessex was therefore a well orga¬ 
nized concentration of various powers, ready to operate with all 
their energies for any great purpose to which they should be sum¬ 
moned. 

At this crisis Egbert acceded. The friendship of Charlemagne 
had educated him to the arts of empire; and the studies cultivated 
at the Frankish court had excited his mind, and polished his 
manners.** From the example of the French emperor he learnt 
the difficult policy of governing, with vigour and prudence, the 
discordant members of a great body politic. The character of 
Charlemagne was a mixture of cultivated intellect and barbarism, 
which was likely to have interested and improved the mind of 
Egbert; and in the wars of the Franks he must have imbibed a 
military knowledge superior to that of every Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
petitor. 

His mild government conipletcd the attachment of his subjects, 
and the tranquillity of the first years of his reign fostered his 
growing strength. 

For the first nineteen years of Egbert’s reign, Kenwulf con¬ 
tinued to sit on the throne of Mercia. He had subdued Kent, 
and ruled Mercia and its appendages, with an ability which 
suspended the ambition of the West Saxon king. Kenwulf is 
mentioned with applause for his peacefulness, piety, and justice.* 
HU ability was known to his contemporaries, and secured his 
repose. 

It was on the inferior Britons of the West, that Egbert first 
tried the efficacy of his military strength. He penetrated suc¬ 
cessfully into Devonshire and Cornwall; resistance was in vain; 
and he ravaged, unchecked, from the East to the West' 

The path to his greatness was laid open to Egbert by the death 

919. Kenwulf.* The wisdom of this king Had completed the 
efibrts of Ofla for the power of Mercia; and if hU succes¬ 
sors had been of equal energy, Wessex might not at this period 
have become its superior. 

* Malinabaiy Mya of the Frua, ■* Thu aation, Iham tha aetirity of ita powaia 
and (he urbanity of its mannera, was decidedly (he prince of all the western stetas;” 
he aientiona that Egbert ragnandi diaeiplinani a Francis aoeiperit, and that with 
(hen aeiem mentis eapadirct et mores kmgb a gentjiicia barbaric alieaoa indueieL 
Lit ii.c. 1, p. 3& 

* IngulC HiaL m 6w MS juatJaaimua Cbraii. PCL 10. 

' Sax. Chron. O. Flar.Wig.985. Malinab.36. Eilhelw. 840. In the yaar SIS, 
the English sefaoid at Rome was burnt. Flor. Wig. 385. (IngulCT. 
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But to such a degree of stren^ had these rival states respec¬ 
tively attained, that it was obvious a serious competition must 
soon arise from one to be sovereign of the whole. The humilia¬ 
tion of the other powers increa^ the rivalry of these. Two 
neighbouring co-equals in power cannot long exist in amity to¬ 
gether, because man is too much a being of hope and envy, and 
too little appreciates tranquillity and content By its political 
power, Mercia promised to win in the approaching race of supre¬ 
macy ; but Wessex was rising so fast into importance, that no- 
tliing less tlian a continuation of able government in Mercia could 
suppress its competition. Both had reached that point of power, 
at w'hich the state that was first disquieted by the evils of a weak 
administration would inevitably fall under the pressure of the 
other. 

Egbert and Kenwulf governed their several kingdoms with 
such steady capacity, that, during tlicir co-existence, the balance 
ivas not determined. If Kenwulf had been the survivor, and 
minors or incapable men, harassed by factious chiefs, had suc¬ 
ceeded to the tlirone of Egbert, then Mercia would have acquired 
the monarchy of England; but the coveted distinction was allot¬ 
ted to Wessex, and the causes powerful enough to reduce a nation, 
were suffered to operate in Mercia. 

Kenw'ulf left his son, Kinelm, a child of seven years of age, 
tlic heir to his crown, under the tutelage of his marriageable 
daughters. The eldest of these, Windreda, hoiieful of actiuiring 
a permanent autlioritj-, resolved on her brother's death. lie was 
carried by his foster-father, under pretence of hunting, into a 
word, and there murdered. Her crime failed to [irofit her. Her 
uncle, Ccolwulf, look the crown; in his second year he was driven 
r>ut by Bcornwulf.*' 

These distractions chocked Mcrci.a in her career of dignity. 
Bcr>rnwulf became by his usur|iation rather the king of his party 
than sovereign r»f the united poyiulation of his territory. He harl 
acquired his throne by violence; yet if his skill had been equal 
to the crisis, he might have consolidated his (Kiwer; but he is 
characterized as a fool, rich and powerful, though of no regal 
ancestry.* With giddy precipitancy he plunged into a personal 
comiictition with Egbert, and linked tiic fate of Mercia in his own./^ 


Mofuir, 7. Flor. Wi^.ZSG. 

' Ingulf, 7. A Bernulftho quodam (atunao ct divitiia ac polcnlia pollmU, in Bulio 
qua lincam reralem conligentc cxpulaua cat. 

i In 823, a twula oecorred at Gafelford, or Camelford, in Cormrali. Sis. Cbron. 
7®- Fhr. Wig. 287. Tlie men of Dcrunahire are parlicoUriied aa Iba combatants 
who_ conflicted with the Comitb Britons. The pieces of armour, rings, aid brass 
fiiniiture for horses, dog np here, and the local tradition of a bload|’ battla, may ba 
coHateral evidencca of tbia straggle; but they are alsa claimed by Lebad aa the 
•UeatatioBa of the celebrated fight ofCaiBlan,sriiieh he plaeee on this spoL Whether 
Egbert or faia generals eomauiided against Um Blritona, is net daeisisaiy asesftained. 
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It was in 828 that Beomwulf rushed to that collision, which 

goQ the wary Egbert seems to have been reluctant to hazard. 
The twenty-three years’ forbearance of the West Saxon 
mnce indicates no inorainate ambition; but the hostilities of 
Beomwulf roused him into activity. At Wilton the comjpetition 
between the two states was decid^'^ The superior strength of 
the forces of Mercia was balanced by the skill of Egbert. A 
furious battle ensued, which the rival armies maintained with 
great obstinacy; but at length Egbert conquered with great 
slaughter, and B^mwulf fled in irremediable confusion. 

Egbert derived from his victory all the consequences of which 
it was so fruitful: he beheld the favourable moment for breaking 
the power of Mercia for ever, and he seized it with avidity. He 
despatched his son, Ethclwulf, and the warlike bishop and able 
statesman, Ealstan, with a competent army, into Kent, who 
drove the petty sovereign that had ruled there, the dependent of 
Mercia, over the Thames ;• and then Kent, and its neighbour, 
Essex, became for ever united to the crown of W^essex. 

Egbert pursued his scheme of aggrandizement with careful 
|vjlicy. He forbore to invade Mercia; for though it had been 
defeated, it abounded yet with courageous soldiery; and Egbert 
.seems to have Iwcn cautious of putting too much into hazard. 
Instead of attacking Beomwulf in Mercia, Egbert fomented the 
discontent with which the East AngUans cnau]*cd the Mercian 
yoke; by promise of support he excited East Anglia to revolt, 
and thus engaged his rival in a new warfare.™ 

Beomwulf went in anger to chastise the East Anglians. His 

g 2 g incapacity again disgraced him with a defeat: he fell in 
the contestand was succeeded by Ludecan, who again 
led the forces of Mercia against East Anglia; but he was as unfor¬ 
tunate as his pretlcccssor, and found a grave where he had hoped 
for empire. Wiglaf, the governor or prince of Worcestershire, 
succeeded.® 

The view's of Eglxjrt were now accomplished. An important 
passage of Ingulfus pours light on the ^licy of Egbert. He 
says that the two usurpers, Beomw'ulf and Ludecan, by their 
imprudence destroyed all the milita^ strength of Mercia, which 
had been most numerous and victorious.? For this event Egbert 
seems to have waited; and as soon as he found that Mercia had 

“ San. Chron. 70. Flor.WiK.S67. Hunt 344. 

■ Sat. Chron. 70. WoUinefTsSi. Hoot 345. Flor.Wir.S87. Tbo;ear834 
ia remarked by eontinental eonanala to bate bad a winter ao extremrljr aevere, 
llial not only animala, bat manj of tbe human race, periabed in the eaeemite oM. 
See AnnaL Ful d e n aea. 6 Bouqiiet'e Reoneil, p. S08. The annaie add a demiption 
of a hose atone which fell firom the air! 

■ IiqtwIC 7. • Ibid. Chron. Petr. IS. • Ibid. 

? Regno eahementer oppraoen, totam miUliam «jna, qaes qaoadaai plnrima es. 
tilcfat, el ti el o ri en i aai aa , ana imprudentia perdideraL Ing. 7. 
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exhausted herself against others, his caution was Uirown aside, 
and his officers marched his army immediately into Mercia. 
Wiglhf, attacked before he could recruit his forces, fled from his 
new dominion, and concealed himself from the eager searches of 
Egbert in the monastery of Croyland. That interesting cha¬ 
racter, Ethelburga, widowed in the hour of the marriag^feast 
by her father Ona*s crime, sheltered the fugitive prince in her 
respected ceil.' How painfully must she have moralized on the 
deed which had not only destroyed her happiness, but had con¬ 
tributed in its consequences to the ruin of Mercia ! 

The negotiations of the venerable alibot of Croyland preserved 
Wiglaf, but completed the inevitable degradation of 
Mercia. Egbert agreed to the king’s continuing on the 
throne as the tributary vassal of Wessex. The expressions of 
Wiglaf, in the charter of Croyland, six years after this paciflea- 
tion, are, “ 1 have procured it to be confirmed by my lord, 
Eglxjrt, king of Wessex, and his son."—“ In the presence of my 
lord, Egbert and Athelwulf."'—The payment of the tribute is 
attested by Ingulf.* The submission of East Anglia was con¬ 
sequential to the humiliation of Mercia. 

Northumbria had not yet felt his ptjwcr. Eardulf, whom we 
left reigning at the beginning of tliis the ninth century, had as¬ 
sumed a hostile posture against Kenwulf of Mercia; but the 
clergy intcr|ioscd, and procured a reconciliation.' In 800, 
Eardulf was driven out, and the province continued without a 
king fr>r a lung time." Alfw'oid is mentioned afterwards, as a 
fleeting monarch of two years; and Eanrcd, the son of Eardulf. 
tlien succeeded for thirtv-three years, and transmitted it to his 
sun.* It was against Eanred fliat Egbert marched, after tlu* 
conquest of Mercia. The Northumbrian prince was loo prudent 
to engage his turbulent and exhau.sted kingdom in a war witli 
Egbert: he felt the imperious neces.sity, and obeyed it. At Dore, 
lieyond the Humber, he met the West-Saxon prince, and amicably 
acknowledged his superiority.* 

The Anglo-Saxon octarchy thus subdued, he turned the tide of 
conquest tow'ards Wales. With a numerous army he ™ 
penetrated to Snowdon, the Parnassus of the Cambrian 
oards. The same successes attended his arms in North Wales. 

s Ing. 7. 

' Per dominom meam Egbertom ragem Wait Suonie at Atbslwuliilium liUBm 
qua illuii obiiDui eofl6rmari. Ing. 9^1n praaentia domuwrum OMoimiB Egborti 
ragia Wart Sanmiw at AUtelwulphi filii ejua. lug. 10. 

* Promiaaa tributi annuaiit Penaioae. Ing. 8. 

* Sia. Dunelnu ila Gaatia Reg. Angl. 117. ■ Chroa. Mailrea. 141. 

* Sim. Dauelm. 4e DumL Bcdaa. IZ 

*eaz.Clirott.71. Flor. Wig. 988. 
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and he penetrated to Denbighshire, and from thence to Anglesey.* 
He appointed his son Ethemulf king of Kent' 

The only enemy that baffled the genius of Egbert wds the 
Dat^, who continued their depredations; and probably 
under the command of that celebrated sea-king, Ragnar 
Lodbrog, whose actions will be more distinctly considered.* 
They ravaged the Isle of Sheppey, and in the next year defeated 
Egbert at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire.* This disaster, perhaps, 
occasioned that council which Wiglaf, in his charter to Croyland, 
mentions to have met this year at London, for the purpose of de¬ 
liberating on the Danish depredations.** The efficacy of the 
measures adopted W the council appeared at Hengston Hill, in 

ggg Cornwall. The Danes landed on this part of the island, 
and the Cornish Britons, from fear or voluntary policy, 
entered into offensive alliance with them against Egbert. The 
king of Wessex defeated their combined forces with great 
slaughter.' 

After a reign of prosperity seldom rivalled, Egbert died full of 

ggg glory.* He had made all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
subordinate to his own; but the tale, that he assembled 
the Anglo-Saxon states, and abolishing the distinction of Saxons 
and Angles, and all jprovincial appellations, commanded the 
island to be called E^land, and procured himself to be crowned 
and entitled king of England, seems not to be entitled to our be¬ 
lief,® 

* Brut y Suson. 475. Brut y Tywyiog. 392. Sax. Chron. 72. Ethelwerd, 841. 

r So ha saya in a charter at Rocheater, dated ** Etholwolph, quem regain cunati' 

tuenuB in Canlia." Thorpe, Reg. ReflT. p. 22. 

■ See the next book, eh. 3. • Sax. Chron. 72. 

* Ingulf, 10. (Ubi omnee oongregati fuimua pro coneilio capiendo contra Dani- 
COB piretaa littora Anglin aaaidue inreatantoo.) 

® Sox. Chron. 72. 

*Sox. Ohrmi. 73. Fior. Wig. 291. Higdeo, 253. Chron. Petri de Bergo, 13. 
The Chronicle of Mailroe eaya in 838, & f42. The Aaaerii Annaleo, 8%, p. 155. 
Wailingiord, 837, p. 531. On the 26th January, in the year 839, an unaanal inun. 
dation of the aea devastated all Friaia, ao that it waa almnet on a level with the co. 
pioue naaaea of eanda, called there Duiiae{Downa). Anioiala, men, and bouaee, 
were deatroyed by the water*. The number of the inhabitonto known to have 
periehed in the deluge, waa 2437. Annal. Bertiniani. 6 Bouquet’* ReeueiL 

* I waa indueed, oa early oa 1 began thia work, to doubt thi* popular tale, by 
obaerving Ibeae eiroomelanoea i—1. That although if aneb an aet bad taken place, 
tho legal title of Efgliert and hi* aucceaeor* would have been rex Anglorum; yet 
that neither ha nor ni* au e e e aeora till after Alfred, generally noed it In hie char¬ 
ter* Etbeiwnlf alwaya aign* king of the Weat &xoaas ao do hi* three eene; ao 
Alfred; and In bia will he eaya, I, Alfred, the Weat Saxona, king. Aaaer, the 
IViend thia king, etylea fiUwwulf and hi* three aona alwm hinge of the Weat 
Saxona, p. 6-21. It ia with Alfted that he bq[ina to nee a diftkrent uUe; he name* 
him Angul Saxonum r*x<—2. Egbert did net ea t a bW a h the monarehy of England: 
he aoaerted the predeminanee of Weaaex over the othero, whom be defkatod or 
made trihuUry, but he did nut inoorporata Boot Anglia, Mweia, or Northumbria. 
It waa the Ikaniah-aword which d ea t royed tbeae hing£ma, and thereby made Alfted 
the monarch* of the Saxena i acoardiogly, Alfred i* called primua monarcha ^ 
aome; but, ia auiet truth, the monarchy of Engioa^ moat not even bo attributed to 
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As the new enemies from the Baltic, who had begun to appear 
n ^gland, for the first time, at the end of the ei^th and m the 
nintn centuries, were not didy noticed by our historians beibre 
the publication of this work, it will be necessary, for the more 
perfect understanding of the events which tl»y caused, to take a 
review of the political state of Scandinavia, and of its customs at 
this period. 

kim, bnaiin Dtnuh ■onnigot difidad Um idud wUli him, sad oocopied ill lbs 
parts which the Anslei had peopled, eaoepi Mercia. It wee AtheMan, who deolroped 
the Oaniah aorereigiily, that raav.wlUi the grealesl propriety, he entitled prinee 
moeareba Anglorum; and aecordiosly Alured of Benrly eo lotimatee him, pi 93. 
Totiua Anelis monarchiam primua Anglo-Sasonam obtioeil Edelatanua.—3. The 
important incidenta of the coronation, and ehaofe of name, are net menUoned by 
the best writere. Tl» Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Woroester, Aaier, Elbelmrd, 
Infoir, Hontingdon, Horeden, Bromton, Malmabuiy, the Chnniele of Mailroo, of 
Peterboroogh, and Matthew of Weatminster, say nothing ehoat it—.4. Why ahonid 
Egbert e Saxon, hare giren the Angles a preference in the royal title T The iact 
seoma to he, that the potwie of the prorinees coloniaed by the Mgles had been long 
called Angli. Bede and Boniface, in the oentnry he»re Egbert so eall them. 
There is, huweter, one charier that makes an exception. In one of Iboas at Riv 
cheater, Egbert ia called rex Angloram. Thorp^p-SS. Yet hie son Ethelwulf does 
not contioue the title, hat uses that of occidentalium Saxonum, p. 33; which proree, 
that if the other charter with Uh Anglomm be a yennins one, yet that this word 
could not hare arisen from any legal change of title, or hie eon would hare eon- 
tinued it Bo far aa such a phraae was applied to Egbert 1^ hie rictoriea, it 
was a just compliment; but it is no eridenoe of hie assumption of it as hie ipgat 
title. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 


The Politicel State of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in the Eighth 
Century. 

Althodoh popular language, seldom accurate, has mven the 
denomination of Danes, to the invaders of England, they were 
composed of the nations who lived in the regions now known by 
the general appellations of Sweden and Norway, as well as of 
the inhabitants of Zealand and Jutland. Of these, the Swedes 
wore the earliest civilized, and seem to have first abandoned the 
system of maritime piracy. The Norwegians continued their 
aggressions, though at long intervals, to the year wherein this 
history ends. The Danes, who headed the most terrible of the 
invasions, were also the most successful Under Sweyn, Canute, 
and his children, tliey obtained the government of Britain. 

The general aspect of the north, in the eighth century, was re¬ 
markable for two peculiarities, which were fitted to produce an 
age of piracy. These were the numerous petty kings who ruled 
in its various regions, and the sea-kings who swarmed upon the 
ocean. 

Norway, whose broken coast stretches along a tumultuous 
ocean, from the rocks of the Baltic into the arctic circle, was the 
most sterile of all the regions of the north. Its rugged moun¬ 
tains, and intolerable cold, were unfriendly to agricultural culti¬ 
vation ; but they nurtured a hardy and vigorous race, who, 
possessing no luxuries, feared no invasion, but poured their fleets 
on otlier coasts, to seize the superfluities which happier climates 
produced.* The navigator whom Alfred consulted and employed, 
describes this region, which he calls Northmannaland, as verv 
long and very small. “All that man may use for pastuie dr 
plough lieth against the sea: and even this in some places veiy 

• Adtm Braami. Biitorii Rfdwisiliei, lih, h e. 96. b, 71, ed Liodaibiw 
ftuw. I6S0. 
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rocky. Wild moora lie against the east, and along the inhabited 
1hn(}& In these moors the finnas dwelt The ciutivated land is 
broailest towards the east, but becomes continually smaller as it 
stretches towards the north.*^ Ohthere added, that the " moors 
were m some places so broad, that a man would be two weeks 
in travelling over them; in others but six days.”* 

From these descriptions we may remark, that the natural state 
of the country favoured maritime depredations. The population 
w'as along the sea. The natives were hardy, and their subeistence 
scanty. Compelled by their penury, they roamed largely abroad, 
and returned, when plunder had enrichen them.^ 

, Norway, in the eighth centurv, was divided among numerous 
sovereignties, called fylki, whicn an Icelandic Saga defines to 
have b^n a province which could furnish twelve wips, contain* 
ing each sixty or seventy well armed men.* Sometimes every 
fylki had an independent king. Sometimes more than one were 
under the same ruler.*" The chorographical description of Nor¬ 
way enumerates twenty-two of these fylki, besides the fylki of 
Trondheim, which contained eight more.* The number of sove¬ 
reignties probably varied according to the ambition and success 
of the several chiefs. The Hervarar Saga mentions, that at one 
period there were twelve kingdoms in Norway.^ In. the ninth 
century they were very numerous. Snorre, the very ancient and 
most valuable historiographer of Norway,* brings all the fylki 
kings to our view, in his hisU>ry of Harald Harfragrc, the de¬ 
scendant of a f)etty prince in the southern parts of Scandinavia, 
who acceded in 862.^ Harald swore to subdue all these little 
sovereigns, as Gormo had already conquered those of Denmark, 


* See Obthere'e narntioD, iiiserled by Alfred in bia Baaon translation of Orasiaa, 
p. 34, ed. Land. 1773. The land sabjeeied to human culture, he deacribea aa about 
60 miles bmed in the eastward, abemt 30 in the middle; and northward, where 
emalleat, it mi([ht bo three miles to the moors. Ibid. 

• Ohthere, ibid. * Adam Brem. p. 71. 

* OlarTrwfva.saa's Sega, c. 41. Stephaniua aaye, that the ancient Danea naed 
the word Qrlki to signify a prorinee now called the Lmn; but ee pilous as to 
furnish an army. In each of tbeae a sofcreign goeemed. Note in Iwon. Gram, 
p. 118, ed. Hafn. 1644. 

' OlaPs Saga, p. 97. 

• Stephaniua reeapitolates them, p. 118. 

^ whose author ia unknown, is a kind of ledandic 

Epopea. Tbe original was publiehed wiUi a wmseular transiation and Latin notes, 
by Vereiius, in 1673. The lost edition is valuable lor its Latin version; but it baa 
omitted, I think, with a diminution of its utility, and with injustice to Verdins, hie 
learned noteo. Some might have been retrenched, but the great bo^ of them ought 
not to have been characterised aa non momentoam.** 

‘ Soorre Sturleaon was bmn at Hvam, in West Iceland, 1178. In 1313 be eras 
made aopreme judge of Iceland. He was a poet aa well aa an historian. Hia moral 
^racier was not so dudingnidied so bis i^iua. He was killed at Reiekheli, in 
his dsty.Mrd year. See hia life, pre fis ed toSehOning’a edition of hia Heimakrii^la, 
or Himoria KSMm Norvegieomm. Havn. 1777. 

i Annalev Ishndiei ve tn at i aai mi , 3 Langbeek’a Script. Du. p. 186. 
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and Eric those of Sweden. He accomplished Ms vow. By Ms 
first effort he destroyed the kings who governed in the eight fvlM" 
of Trondheim, and reduced these fylki under his domiMon.*' 
The rest of his life was chiefly occupi^ by his wars with the 
other. The struggle ended in Ms uniting them all under one 
monarchy.* 

Skirted by the Alps of Norway, Sweden was distinguished for 
its fertility, wealth, and commerce.™ Its population was numer¬ 
ous, warlike, and hospitabl&" The name of Sweden, though now 
applied to the whole region governed by the Swedish monarch, 
was in ancient times restricted to the territory about Upsal.® 
Before the eighth century, it contained many provincial sove¬ 
reigns, called Herads Konungr, of whom the king of Upsal was 
the chief. As cultivation spread, and deserts were converted into 
fields, new kingdoms rosc.p Nineteen of these pimy kingdoms 
are enumcrateai The king of Upsal, subjecting these inferior 
rulers, received the denomination of Thiod Kongr.' Ingialld, 
who perished in the invasion of Ivar Vidfadme, destroyed by 
treachery twelve of the petty kings.' The king of Upsal received 
tribute from the rest, who were thence denominated Skatte Kon- 
gar, tributary kings.' But these subordinate rulers sometimes 
amassed so much wealth by piracy, as to be more powerful than 
tlie superior lord." Sweden nad not a very extensive population, 
till after the bemnning of the eighth century: in the preceding 
age it was so fiul of woods and deserts, that it required many 
days’ journey to pass over them. The father of Ingialld exerted 

' Snorra, Har«Ud*s Shki. c. 8, p. 81. 

' Soe Snorro, Hanlld’s Saga, p. 83-112. The laat chapter! of the Ynglinga 
Mga^are on the immediate aneeatora of Harald, who aprang from the Yngliogi of 

“ Adam Brem. 68. Remberl, who obtained the arehbiabopric of Hamburg in 
865, haa left na come yaluabje expreaaiona about Birea, which he calla the port of 
Sweden. He aaya, Ibi multi easnnt negotiatorea divitea et abundantia totiua boni 
■tque peeunia theeaurorum multa. Vita Anfgar. 1 Langb. 459. 

■ Adam Brem. p. 68. He aaya, the Swedea not only thought it a diagraee to re. 

**** *^*'®***'’i t***7 contended Ibr the honour of entertaining 

him. Ibid. TTie Swrdea had aa mai» wivee aa they could maintain. Ibid. 

I * •hie part Swithiod. He placea here the Yngliogi, whoae aneceaaion 

l«ar Vidfadme diatnrbed. Adam Brem. also diatinguishes Buedia from the adjoin¬ 
ing proaincea of Gothland, p. 6& 

» Bnorre, Ynglinga Saga, c. 40, p. 48L 

s In Maaaenii Semd. IlinaL i. p. 7. 

' Verdiua in Got. at Rol. p. 87. I obaerre in Snone, that the ancient title of the 
Drotlnar (lord). Dyggvi waa first saluted Konungur (Ung), 
e. SO, p. 84. Hie mother aras the daughter of Dan the Magnificent, a quo Danna 
<Mum eat nomen, ibid. Bnorre aaya, the Swedes call him their droltiu. who 
the ekattgiafr, the tribute from them, c. 11, p. 15. 

• Soorre, Yngl. e. 43, p. 53. 

» Pering^i^ Monum. Up). 10. He cans the kinga of Dpaal Enwslda, or OfWer 
KMungar. TTie aima of UplMd were a golden appfe, or globe, surrounded with a 
belt. In allnaion to the mona^y. Ibid. 

■ Verelina Got. et MIt 75. 
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himself to convert many forests and heaths into arable land.* 
ifj^made roads through parts which no human foot had explored, 
ai&4w his wise industry, great extents of country were adorned 
for tWte first time by the* cottages, com, and people of a flourish¬ 
ing cultivation.* This continent was, however, still so little 
peopled, that Olaf, the son of Ingialld, flying from Ivar, in the 
eighth century, found the country from the west of the kingdom 
of Upsal, to &e Vener lake, an uninhabited forest By the axe 
and by fire, he cleared the regions about the river, which runs 
into the lake; and the province and kingdom of Vermaland, 
under his auspices arose.* It was not until the ninth century, 
that Jamtia and Helsingia, the two northern provinces of Sweden, 
received a permanent colony. Men, flying from the tyranny of 
the preponderant sovereign, levelled the wc^s, and spread them¬ 
selves over the distrief It seems to have been general through¬ 
out the north, that the interior parts of every country were wild 
solitudes. The sea-coasts were peopled; but as the natives un¬ 
dervalued agriculture, the adventurous spirits plunged into piracy, 
and the rest, addicted to hunting and pasturage, made few eflbrts 
to remove the frightful forests and extensive marshes which 
everywhere forbad their occupation.* Sweden was for a long 
time a favourite prey to the pirates of Denmark and the Baltic? 
In the eighth century, the Upsal kingdom was conquered by Ivar 
Vidfadme, the little potentate of Scania, whose father was one of 
the chiefs 'destroyed by Ingialld.*' Upsal afterwards continued 
to increase in its imwcr and preponderance. 

The countiy of the Danes was composed of islands, which an 
unquiet ocean separated, and of the peninsula Jutland, which is 
almost insulated by its numerous bays. (X the Danish islands, 
Fionia was remarkable for its Odinscc,' the place in Denmark to 

' Snorre, Ynflinfs Sap, e. 37, p. 45. 

* SnotTF, p. 45. Loeooniua, with truer chranohwy than olhera, plocea Auniuu) 
immediately berore the father of Bagnar Lodbrof. Hial. Sueo. p. 41. 

■ Snorre, Yng. c. 46, p. 55. 

t Snorre given the hialory of theae ealonisationa in his Saga Hahonar (Soda, e. 14, 
p. 137. Verelius cites the Olaf Saga on the same fact, in Ooth. et Rolf. p. 15. 

* Verelius, (Solh. et Rolf. 13. Hence the Soerria-^p says, that travelling was 
very difficult, beeanie on the melting of the ice and snows upon tlto rivers and 
lak^ the read must then be Uken through pools, marshes, and trackless woods. 
VeroL ib, p. 14. 

* ffitorre, p. 43,44. * Ibid. p. 53. 

* Ibid. p. 9. Odiiis^iy moans Odin’s island. Odin afterwards moved into Bwe. 
den, boilt a temple, and founded a city at Sigtuo. Ibid. Ha is ooually plaood bo. 
fore the Christian era; but the Saxon Genealogwa make him abovo 900 or 300 yoars 
rome raeaal. These are entitled to much notice, beeaoae the Saxon annals aro far 
moro aoenraio and precise than the Northern. They w«e abo oommilled much 
oarlier lo writing. These naake Cerdie, in 495, the ninth deseendant flom Oidin, 
(Sax. Cbnm. 15,} Ida, in 547, the lonth, (U^ 19.) Elia, in 560, the aievtniJi, (p.90.) 
If wa reofcen each geaaraiion at twaoiy-fivoyaars, an a fiiir svoraga, then, aeooidiim 
lo Cbrdie’a genealogy, Odin will be pjaead 970 after (%rist; aoeenRng to Ida’s, 99d; 
A. C; aeewding to EUals, 985, A. (X This position of Odin, ty Bansn ohrsni- 
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which Odin went out of Saxony* after his reputed emigration 
from the Tanais. It became a great city. The island was 
fertile, but its coasts were full of pirates.^ 

Zealand was distinguished aipidst the other isles for its magni¬ 
tude, and its ancient metroTOlis, Lethra, whose sovereign was 
superior to the other kings who governed in the various provinces 
of the Danes.* Jutland, which extended from the Angles to the 
Sound, constituted a principal part of the Danish stren^h. Its' 
soil was sterile, but the country upon the rivers was cimivated; 
and the most frequented cities were on the arms of the sea, 
which ran into it The rest was made up of vast solitudes and 
briny marshes, like all the north in this savage and calamitous 
period. It abounded with uninhabited forests, which concurred 
with the fens to keep the interior unpeopled. Hence the mari¬ 
time coasts, though mil of incessant danger, from the pirates, 
were the parts frequented.' 

The Danes also occupied Scania, on the Scandinavian conti¬ 
nent It was their richest province.' This peninsula was almost 
an island i a tract of land, composed of deep forests and rugged 
mountains, divided it from Gothland.^ It produced Ivar, the 
king whose invasion destroyed the dynasty of the Ynglingi at 
Upsal, and who occupied part of £ngland.‘ Saxo mentions Hal- 
landia and Blekingia as Danish possessions^ 

Wulfstnn, a navigator with whom Alfred conversed about the 
north-eastern countries of the Baltic, enumerated the isles of 
Langoland, Leland, Falster, and Sconey, as belonging at that 
period to Denemearca.'' The German chronicles at this time 
generally mean Jutland when they speak of Denmark, but the 

olera, hM loineUmca raf^tted to me tb« probebilitj, that Odio’a ftmooi emifration 
lirom the Euxine, waa no other than the darinif royaM of the Franca from tho Eos. 
in^ which occurred between 370 and 380, A. C., and which is stated before, n 160. 
It is a coincidencr, that Soorre places his flrst comiuoals in Saxony; tor the Franca 
janded about the Frisia, and immedistcly after that, the sea was covered with Frank, 
ish and Saxon pirates. Odin is also said by the Northern traditions to have fled 
ftom the Romans; but no other flixht than the Frankish voyage is noticed by the 
Isitin writen. Hie Saxon piracies show, that tbe Frankish voyage gave a new iin- 
pulse to society in the north. 

' Adam Brem. 64. 

* On Lethra and its lopograidiy, see Slephanins in Sax. p. 74. It waa in the mid. 

die of the Island, not lar Roschild. Sveno, who lived in 1186, eaya, that thia 

Ikmona oily had in his time so declined, that inter abjectissima terme vis colitnr. 
HiaL Reg. Dan. 1 Langb 45. ResehiM became afterwanb the metrapolie. 

' Adam Brem. 63. Jutland waa anciently called Reldgotaland. Tortena, Series 
Reg. Dan. 86. 87. Hie rest of Denmark was called Ey-gotaland, the insular Goth, 
land. Ibid. 83, 87. 

* Knytliua Ban. Warm. Mon. Dan. App. p. 35. 

^ Adam, 64. In his time it bad become very opolenL ‘ Sqorre, p. 53,54. 

i la his prdace, he mentions the rock in Bfakingia, so Rmon % its surprising 
inscriplionsL He says, lib. vii. p. 138, HsrsM ^Idetaod, as a monument to his 
frlbor, eanssd his aeUens to be described on IL Wormiue rriatas what remains of 
it. Monom. Dan.'pi SSI. 

* AMfod^ OroaiuB, f. S5. 
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isles seem to have always fonned an important part of the Danish 
pttf^tion.' 

^^nmark was anciently possessed by many contemporaiy 
kings. I The Knytlinga Sa^, after enumerating the districts 
which'Denmark contained in the time of Canute, adds, that al¬ 
though then under one sovereign, they had formerly been divided 
into many kingdoms.** According to this document, Jutland 
contained five of these Konra-iyki, at Sleswick, Ripen, Arhusen, 
Wiburg, and Hording." Ine islands, and the continental pro¬ 
vinces of l^ania and Hallandia, had also their respective sove¬ 
reigns, among whom the king of Lethra appears the most ancient 
and the most powerful.* These petty kings were styled Fylki 
Kongr, people, or provincial kings.' Ambition, before the e^hth 
centuiy', had diminished the number of the rival thrones. Two 
monopolized Jutland; Fionia, Secland, and Scania, had each 
anotlier.4 This number also lessened; and at the period of their 
first aggression on England, the Danish royalty was confined to 
a king in Jutland, and one over the isles. Soon afterwards one 
monaruha commanded the whole. Gormo Grandasvtis, who 
lived in tlie end of the ninth century, is stated to have destroyed 
tlic other rcguli.* 

In speaking of kings and kingdoms, we use words of swelling 
sound, and magnificent import Splendour, extensive dominion, 
pomp, power, and venerated dignity, ore the majestic images 
which arise in our minds when we hear of thrones. But we 
must dismiss from our thoughts the fascinating appendages to 
modern royalty, when we contemplate the petty sovereigns of the 
North. Some of their kingdoms may have equalled an English 
county in extent, but many would have been rivalled by our hun¬ 
dreds.* Seated in their rural halls, with a small band of followers 
scattered about, these northern fylki kings were often victims to 
pirates who assailed them. They had neither castles, cities, nor 

' They were enciently celled Witabedb, or VHaeleU. Vereliu^ HiaL Saio-Gotli. 
16. Peier Olana aaya, that the name Dania primo et priasipsl'tw, eompnlmided 
the ialanda. Chron. 1 Langb. 83. 

■ Ki»tlin|;a Safa. Wonnioa, App- 36. 

■ In Uanute’a time the praportionale iminrlanonoTtheae prorineea may ha inihrred 
from the war-ahipa they fumiahed to the kinf. Maida bay, aoDlaminf 350 kyrokaa 
or pariahea, pterided 130 ahipa. Ripen, 334 pariahea, 110 or 130 abipa. Anmasn, 
SIO pariahea, 90 abipa. Wibnrf, 350 pariahea, 100 ahipa. Hordiof, 160 pariahaa, 
50 Aipa. Ronia, 300 pariah^ 100 abipa. Slealaad, 309 ahi w e bm , 130 ahipa. 
Seaaia, 353 ehorehaa, 150 abipa. Worm. ^ 34,3& 

* Soorro genoially ealla the Daniab kinga, kiaga of Hleidra, aa p. 9, 17,41, 431, 
4ta. Stephana aaya, ab baa Lethra Danim ragaa is aatbiiiMBiaik awmaatia 
aemper nominantiir Kongar aff Ladra, p. 7L 

»8iapbaii.p. 103. VafeKna iatbraaa na. that fylUng ia an 
a proainae tfamiahing a lylkuig, and frlka king Um a ne w ai g w. 

< Aaon. Re a kil d r Chr^ ILangb. 374. To tfaa aanw pmpi 

' Tarfeua Htrt. Norv. L p. 410. Smim inti maim aa mneb. 
p. 78. 
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d^oave fortifications.* Even the Tfaiod-Kon^, the prepon- 
de^t ruler, sometimes fell before one of his inferiors wh 9 n»> 
jdunder had enriched.* 

The more settled kings of Denmark became known mdre dis> 
tinctly to us in the time of Charlemame. During his lifo, God* 
frid reigned in Jutland, who had subdued the Frisians, and also 
the Obotriti and a part of the SlavL He threatened Charlemagne 
with war. He was succeeded by Hemming, his cousin, who 
made peace with the Frankish monarch, and the Eyder was es¬ 
tablished as their common boundaiy. On Hemming’s death, the 
Danish sovereignty was contested between Sigefrid and Ring, in 
whose warfare 11,000 men with both the competitors perish^ 


CHAPTER II. 


The Sea-Kings and Vikingr of the North. 


Whbit we review these kings and sub-kings of the North, we 
behold only a part of its political situation. There were also 
sovereigns who possessed neither country nor regular subjects, 
and yet filled the regions adjacent with blood and misery. The 
sea-kings of the Noitii were a race of beings whom Europe Iw- 
held with horror. Without a yard of territorial property, without 
any towns or visible nation,* with no wealth but their ships, no 
force but their crews, and no hope but from their swords, the 
BC6i>kings swarmed on the boisterous ocean, and plundered in 
eveiy district they could approach. Never to sleep under a 
smoky roof, nor to indulge in the cheerful cup over a hearth,** 
were the boasts of these watery sovereigns, who not only flourished 
in the plunder of the sea and its shores, but who sometimes amassed 
so much booty, and enlisted so many followers, as to be able to 
assault provinces for permanent conquest Thus Haki and Hag- 


* Ws h«f« • rsmarluble iosianee of this in Birea, the port uhI chief comnwreiol 
•nperinm of Bwn d en. Rambert, who lived about 865, atalaa Ihia Birea to have 
bem so defbneelcai, that on the approaoh of the Danes, the people fled from it to a 
B^bbooring eivitalam. This nvitas waa sbo non inollum firms. They ofibred 
Vn aooada of silver to aavo Birea. Anadi. vita, p. 460. 1 Langh. 

t Vardios in Banorar Saga, 149. 

* Multi enim regea bine Awre marilimi (Sm-koaongar) qui masimia qnidem 
eapUe md nulU pnaarant ragteni. Snorra, YngL Saga, e. 94, p. 49. MolU ineoper 
qd MOditbmae nae sobditae babebant aed piratiea tantom at ktrodniia opaa qnm. 
lahanl. WUh-knagiur at Mapk-kangar, i.«lagas maritimi dioabantiir. Vetdiiia, 
Bb«.a«i»Goll.R<L 

* Boom, p. 49. 
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bard were sea-kings; their r»utation induced many bands of 
"Si^rs to join their fortunes. They attacked the king of Upsal* 
wndh) Haki dcfeatol and succeeded.* Some years afterwards, 
the sons of Yngvi, who had broome sea-kings, and lived wholly 
in their war-ships, roamed tlie ocean in search of adventures. 
They encounters the king of Hayiey-ia, and hanged him. They 
also assaulted Haki, and overpowered him.** Solvi was a sea- 
king, and infested the eastern regions of the Baltic with his depre¬ 
dations. He suddenly landed in Sweden in the nigiit, surroumed 
the house w'hcrc the king of Upsal was sleeping, and a{^lying 
firebrands, reduced all who were in it to ashU.* Such was tlie 
generous warfare of these royal pirates. 

It is declared fo have been a law or custom in the North, that 
one of tlie male children should be selected to remain at home, to 
inlicrit the government. The rest were exiled to the ocean, to 
wiekl their sceptres amid the turbulent waters.' The consent of 
the northern sorictic.s entitled all men of royal descent, w'ho as¬ 
sumed piracy as a profession, to enjoy tlie name of kings, though 
they iKisscssra no territory.* Hence the sea-kings were tlie kins¬ 
men of the land-sovereigns. While tlie eldest son ascended the pa¬ 
ternal throne, the rest of the family hastened, like petty Ncptuncs, 
to establish their kingdoms in the waves ;** and, if any of the fvlki- 
kongr, or thiod-kongr, were ex|xjlled their inheritance by otiicrs, 
they also sought a continuance of their dignity upon the ocean.' 
When the younger branches of a reigning dynasty were about 
to become sea-kings, the ships and their requisite e({uipmcnts were 
furnished ns a putrimoiiial right, and ]>crha]>s as a political conve¬ 
nience. 

When we recollect the numerous potentates of Scandinavia, 
and the general feimndity, we may expect that the ocean 
swarmed with sea-kings. Such was their number, that one 
Danish sovereign is mentioned by Saxo to have destroyed 
seventy of the honourable but direful racc,l Their rank and 
successes always secured to them abundant crews, and the mis- 


‘ Snorre, Yni^lin)'. e. 25, p. 30, 31. 

•* Snorre, p. 31, 32, The practice of hanging the chief they overpowereti, aoema 
to have furniahed their tcaids n'ilh nome i^laomy wiL One of them calla Uie tree 
from which the king waa iiwiicodcil, the kant of Sigar. Ibid. 31. 

* Snurre, p. 43. 

* Ma»*eniut Scund. i. p. 4; and ccc Watlin^rfard, 533. 

* Otaf. Trygf. Sapa ap. Bartholin, aniiq. Dan. 446. Snorra haa (peen a partieular 
iiMUnce of ihia. Sag-a af UtaG, llinoni. flclpi, e. 4. Wormitta recofouM Iho aanie 
cuatom. Mon. Dan. 269. 

^ See Vereliui, HiaL Suio-U. p. 6. Puntannt, Hiil. Dan. p. 87. Staphanioa in 
”*• Tlioa a ifrandran of the latnoua Rapiar lodhng waa • aeo-kin^, 

wbiM bia bnnher aucceeded to tho orown of Swsde^ Filii Biomis jarnaid* fuere 
**J?“®**"** *•'« wst Herkon« oc SvkoBfr. Hanrarar Sags, fcs. 

^oa Godrom: ab eo regno pdaaa pintico BMm visit, 1 LMfb. 480. Thoa 
aiao Biom. U, 1 , 10.89. •• • 

> Saso^Sramm. lib. vii. p. 143. 
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chief they perpetrated must have been immense.*' These sea- 
kii^ were also called Her-kongr. 

The sea-kings had the name of honour, but they were onfy a 
portion of those pirates, or vikingr, who in the ninth century 
were covering the ocean. Not only the children of the' kings, 
but every man of importance, equipped ships, and roamed me 
seas to acquire property by force.* At the age of twelve, the 
sons of the great were in action under military tutors.® Piracy 
was not only the most honourable occupation, and the best har¬ 
vest of wealth, it was not only consecrated to public emulation 
by the industrious who pursued it," but no one was esteemed no¬ 
ble, no one was respected, who did not return in the winter to 
his home with ships laden with booty.® The spoil consisted of 
every necessary of life, clothes, domestic utensils, cattle, which 
they killed and prtmared on the shores they ravaged, slaves, and 
other property.^ It is not surprising that while this spirit pre¬ 
vailed, every country abounded in deserts. 

So reputable was the pursuit, that parents were even anxious 
to compel their children into the dangerous and malevolent occu¬ 
pation. It is asserted in an Icelandic Saga, that parents would 
not suffer the wealth they had gained by it to be inherited by 
their offspring. It is mentioned to have been their practice to 
commana their gold, silver, and other property to be buried with 
them, that their offspring might be driven by necessity to engage 
in the conflicts, and to participate the glory of maritime piracy.^ 
Inherited property was despised. That affluence only was 

^ Snorre hu rocordod the eufferinea of Sweden in hie Ynglinra Saga; and (he 
rimoua inacription on Uie lapia Tiratedensia, given by Wormius, Monum. 267, and 
commented on by Barthoiin, 438, rccorda the memory of Frotho, a vikingr terrible 
to the Swodca, 443. The ancient Svenn Aggnnia mentiona the extenaive depreda. 
tiona of Helghi, a rex maria, Hiat. Dan. 1 Langb. 44. And the Nornageati Historia 
in one inatanoe exhibila a vdume of anch ineidenta. “ Hi regulua permulloa aubjn. 
laverant, pugnatorea fortiaaimoa interfoeeranl, urbeaque incendio dcieverant ac in 
Hiapania et Gallia immenoam atragem ediderant.” Ap. Torfacua, Seriea Reg. 
Dan. 384. 

' Snorre, Saga, 01 b 6 Helga, e. 193, p. 315. 

^ Snorre fumiahea ua with a fact of tliia kind: “ quo tempore primnm navcm 
bollicam adoeendit Olafna Haraldi filina XII annoa natua erat.” Hia mother ap¬ 
pointed Raniua, who had been hia foater.father, and had been often in warlike expe. 
ditiona, the commander of the forcee, atqne Olafi euratorem. Saga, af 01a& Helga, c. 
3, p. 3. 

“ The northern writera atteat the giory which aceompanied piracy. See Bar. 
tholin, 437. Vereliaa in Hervarar Saga, 47. Wormiua, Mon. Dan. 3@. Bartholin 
quotea tlie Vatadaela, whioh aayo. Moo erat magnornm virorum regnm vel comitum, 
leqnaliain noatrarnm, nt piratiem ineumbereni, opea ae gloriam aibi acqoirentea, 

438. 

® Staphanina in Sax. p. 69. 

» 11»a Eymein, king of Upoal, piratri in Vanmia, pradoa iU ogit veatea.alioaqne 
reo pretioeaa noo non o o kmo r iim otcnailia rapiena, peomaqoe in liliwe quo 

Acto donnm roveni onnL Snorre, Yngling. Saga, c. 51, p.58L So Adila plnndered 
in Soxkad, and got many eapthreo. Ibid. e. 32, p. 40. 

t Vatadmia apu Barth. 43a 
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esteemed which danger had endeared.' It was therefore welt 
SAid of the Noilhmen by one of their contemporaries, that they 
so^ht their food by their sails, and inhabited tne seas.' 

Ev'en the regular land-kings addicted themselves to piracy.' 
It was the general amusement of their summer months; hence 
almost every king commemorated by Snorre is displayed as 
assaulting other provinces, or as suflering invasions in his own." 
With strange infatuation, the population of the day welcomed the 
successful vikingr with the loudest acclamations; although, from 
tlic prevalence of tlic practice, domestic ntiscry became tho 
general lot. The victors of one day were the victims in the next; 
and he who was consigning without pity the women and children 
of other families to the grave or to famine, must have often found 
on his return but tlic ashes of his paternal habitation, and the 
corases of those he loved. 

The name by which the pirates were at first distinguished was 
Vikingr, which iicrhaps originally means kings of the bays.' It 
was in hays that they ambushed, to dart ujwn the passing voy¬ 
ager. The recesses of the shores afforded them a station of 
safety as to the perils of the ocean, and of advantage as to their 
pursuit. Our bolder navigation, which selects in preference the 
middle of the ocean, was then unusual. The ancient merchants 


coasted wherever they could, ami therefore naturally frequented 
bays in the progress of their voyage. In hopes of prey, the bays 
were also full oi' jiiratcs, ever ready to dart u|K>n their object." 

These fierce hands of robbers appear to have been kept in 
ninily with ca»-h other by studied etjuality. It was a law, that 
the drinking vessel should ]>ass round tho whole crew, as they 
sat, with undistinguished regularity.* Their method of fighting 
was the offspring of tlicir fearless courage; they lashed their 
ships together, and from the prows rushed to mutual battlc.r 

The fcrocitv and useless cruelty of this race of beings almost 
transcend belief. The piracy of the vikingr, who were also 


' VaUiUeU ap. Barlli. 433. 

' Nipellat, who lived about 83S, baa IcA a poein on the beptiam of Harald, in 
which lie sayc, 

**Ipee qoidom pnpuloa lete pernotua habetor, 

Linirc dapea qusrit, incwitatqae nare." 1 Lufb. 400. 

1 Verel. in Got et Bol. p. 75. 

■ YnirL c. 36. pi 31, 33, 40. Hence Snorre marka the auhima as the issaon of 
their return. 

* Wormioe saya, vilw roeana a bay. Mon. Dan. 369; end Dartholin faeonn the 
derivation, 446. 

" Wormina, 363. And aee tho diaaertatkm anneaod to the Onnnlsagi Sawa, 903. 

" Boom, Ynfl. Sifa, e. 41. p. SO. Tbia coatom ia atatad td have pravailaa amoof 
tbepmdalevy Britons; “etrea modimn oerevitiat ordinalim fai wradum eiteaii, illoo 
dreamdaodo diaeaboerunL” Vlu Cadoei MSB, Cotton Ubnry, Vmp. A 14. 

V Sfimre, Harald’a Saga, e. 11, p. 85. 

85 * 
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called hernadi,* was an exhibition of every species of barbarity. 
Besides the savage food of raw flesh and blood,* which, howev^, 
the Greenlanders of our times are stated to have used, as also the 
Abyssinians,'* to tear the infant from the mother’s breast, and to 
toss it on their lances from one to another,® is stated in reveral 
books to have been the custom of many of these pirates, from 
which, though at a late period, their civilizing chiefs at last alien¬ 
ated them. It was a consistency of character in such men to 
despise tears and mourning so much, that they would never weep 
for their deceased relations.** 

One branch of the vikingr is said to have cultivated paroxysms 
of brutal insanity, and they who experienced them were revered. 
These were the berserkir,® whom many authors describe. These 
men, when a conflict impended, or a great undertaking was to 
be commenced, abandoned all rationality upon system; they 
studied to resemble wolves or maddening dogs; they bit their 
shields; they howled like tremendous beasts;* they threw off 
covering; they excited themselves to a strength which has been 
compart to that of bears, and then rushed to every crime and 
horror which the most frantic enthusiasm could perpetrate.* This 
fury was an artifice of battle like the Indian war-whoop. Its object 
was to intimidate the enemy. It is attested that the unnatural 


* Tbew wordf were at firet promiecaontly need. The Brandkrom tiietti, and 
the Srarfdalenaium biatoria, eil^ by the editora of the Gunniauci Sa^a, p. 305, 
evinoe that they had aome difierenoe of meaning, but I do not think we undcratand 
the diatinclion. They who are curioua may read the diaaortation above quoted, 
p. 305. 


* Bee the Saga Gothriei et Rolf!, and atao the Helgaquida of Semund, in Barthol. 
45C. One of the lawa of Hialmar mentioned in the Orvar Odda Sago, waa, ne cm. 
dam earncm comederent Ibid. 

* The Greenlandera oat raw Reah, and drink tho reindeer’a hot blood. 9 Crania, 
28. Boe Bruce’a life, p. cvU. 9d edition. 

‘ Tbia ia atated by the Engliah annaliala, aa Oabom, in hia life of Elphegna. 9 
Langb.p. 441. Matt. Wealm. p. 368, and Henry of Huntingdon, lib. v.p. 347. After 
citing tneae, Barthidin roeorda from the Landnama, the name of the man who abo. 
liahed the horrid oualom. The Landnamb aaya, “Olverua Bamakall celebria incola 
Norvegim, validua fuit pirate, ille infantea ab uniua baatw mucronc in aliaro projici, 
paaeua non eat, quod piratia tune familiare erat; ideoque Bamakall (inftntum pr*. 
aidinm vel mnItM habena in&ntea) eognominatna eat” Bartlndin, p. 457, 

* Adam Brem. etatea thia fact of the Daneo, p. 64. 

* The beraerkir were at firat honoured. Tbe Hervarar Baga applien the name to 
the aona of Arngrim an a matter of reputation. Omnea magni beraerkir fuere, p. 
15. Snorre, in mentioning one who fought widi HaraJd Harfrag^ calla biro a bor. 
aerkr mikill, a mighty beraerkir. HaraU'a Saga, c. 19, p. 94. The ocald UorakloB 
eayo, fremuero beiwrki bellum eia erat eirea pr ro eo rd ia, p^ 95. la another plaee, 
Snorre ana, Haralld 6l1od hia ahip with hia attendants and beraerkir; be aays tbe 
station or the beraerkir was near Uie prow, ibid, pi 89; he mentions them abo, 69. 
It was in alluaion to their fbroeity, that tbs Uarban lioth of Eaamnnd a|qdiea tbe 
name beraerkir to signify giants. Edda Bromuadar, p. 107. 

t Seraar. Sags. SS. Sam dsserlbas the beraerkir fiuy minutely twice in bis 
sevnnlh book, p. 193,194. Torfbaae also, in HroIBi kraka,jp. 49, mentieos them. 

« Amw tali o da Beraerkir added to Kriatni Sega, p^ 149. ^ tbe Eyrbyggia Saga, 
ilnd. p. 143. So Urn Egills Sago, apt Bartholin, p. 346b 
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excitation was, as mi^t be expected, alwa}r8 foibwed W a com* 
pl«te debility> It was or^inaily practised by Odin.' They who 
used it, often joined in compani^ The furor Berserkicus, as 
mind and morus improved, was at len^ felt to be horrible. It 
chan^ from a distinction to a reproach,'' and was prohibited by 
penal laws.' The name at last became execrable. 

When we consider the calamities, which the course of nature 
creiy'W’hcre mixes with the happiness of man, we should from 
theory, expect a general union of sentiment and wisdom to miti¬ 
gate the evils which none can avoid. Experience however shows 
our species to have been enraged at all times, in exns{icniting 
every natural affliction, by the addition of those which human 
agency can create. Mankind appear from history to have been 
always attacking each other, without the provocation of perstmnl 
injury. If civilization, science, and Christianity have not allayed 
the spirit of political ambition, nor subdued tne love of warlike 
glory, we cannot bo surprised that the untaught Northmen delight¬ 
ed in the depredations to which they were educated, from which 
they derived honour and fame, and by which they subsisted. Pity 
and benevolence arc the children of our disciplined reason and 
augmented felicity. They are little known to our species in those 
ages, when general misery licenses and produces the most tyran¬ 
nical selfishness. Hence tiie berserkir, the vikingr, or the sea- 
king, felt no remorse at the sight of human wretchcdncs.s. Fa¬ 
miliar with misery from their infancy, taught to value peaceful 
society but ns a ricli harvest cosier to be pillaged, knowing no 
glory but from the destruction of their fellow-creatures, all Uieir 
ieelings, all their reasonings were ferocious; they sailed from 
country to country, to desolate its agriculture, and not merely to 
ilundc'r, but to murder or enslave its inhabitants. Thus they 
aiidcd in Gothia. The natives endeavoured to escape. The 
invaders pursued with the flame and sword."* Thus in Sweden, 

I Kirt of the inhabitants they massacre, and part they make captive; 
)ut the fields were ravaged far and wide with fira" The same 
miseries proclaimed their triumphs in Wendila. The flame and 
sword were unsparing assailants, and villages were converted into 

Hemnr Sin, p. 37. Bo tin &illi Sin. Bartholin, p. 34a 
■Snom, Yngrinn,e.TLp.ll. In the Havunil oTSemuod, Odin bouls it ii 
a ni»ieil Irieh. Seethe ode in Barlhd.347. 

) So they appear in the Herearar Saga. 

" 'Rnu the Vatadvia. Thomi fiirore Benerkieo nonnunqoam earripiebatiir,qaad 
in Idt Tire probrum dneebalor, neque enim iltud ipai gbrioiani erat. BarthoL MS. 
Thiamaa ia made toaay of himiwlf, that it diagneed him,and heaake adfieshew 
to OTertxNMc it Ibid. 346. 

benerkieo ai quia graeaetar 
the Greitia Saga nentioiia 
ecolare jnaiil, uid. 143. 



* The code of leeiandie hnr aiyi^ “liut 
pimla^” AMhXriebii Saga, ^ 148. I 
oeri rf NeroM, oanaa Benerkoe Nome 
Snotie, Tn^nga Saga, e. zsi. p. SC 
■ Soom^ a. azaLpw 33. 
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uninhabited deserts." Thus at Paris they impaled 111 of their 
captives, crucified many others on houses and trees, and slew 
numbers in the villages and fields.? In war they seemed to have 
reckoned cruelty a circumstance of triumph; for the sea-kin^ and 
the vikingr even hung the chiefs of their own order on their de¬ 
feat.’ And yet from the descendants of these men some of the 
noblest people in Europe have originated. 


CHAPTER III. 

Comparimna botwcen the Histories of Saxo.Grammaticus and Snorre.—The 

first aggression of the Northmen on the Anglo-Saxons.—And the Rise, 

Actions, and Death of Ragnar Lodbroc. 

Such was the dismal state of society in the North. For a long 
lime the miseries of this system were limited to the Baltic. 
After the colonization of England had freed the Germanic and 
British ocean from Saxon piracy, Europe was blessed with 
almost three centuries of tranquillity. One Danish rover is stated 
to have wandered to the Maeso* in the beginning of the sixth 
century; but the ente^rise was unfortunate. Other Danes are 
mentioned as acting with the Saxons against the Francs. But 
after this century,*■ we hear no more of Danes for above two hun¬ 
dred years. 

But some of the historians of the North pretend that the Danes 
visited England and Europe in a much earlier period. Are these 
entitled to our belief 7 

Saxo-Grainmaticus, who died 1204," has left us a history 
which has delighted both taste and learning,' by its elegance and 

* Rnorro, e. zhI. p. 39. 

^ Dd ChcKne, Hiit Francorum Script. voL ii. p. 655. The annals which he edited 
abound with such incidents. 

* There are many instanoee of this in Snorre, p. 31,33,44, dto. also in the Her- 
▼arar Saga, and others. 

* Gregory of Tours^ who lived in 573, the oldest author eziaat who mentions the 

Danse, narrates this expedition, lib. iil. c. 3, p, 53. Corpus Franc. Hist. ecL Hanov. 
1613. r r— 

" Venantius Fortunatue, who lived 565, mentions them as defeated by the kings 
of the Franca, lib. viii. e. 1, p. 63S, and his lines to the Dnz Lnpoa (libb vi.) imply 
that Iho Danes and Sazans had Invaded the country near Bot^nz. THiis was pro- 
bohly some ebullitiea of the AngleEazan ezeeditiooa awainat Britain. 

Staphan. Prolog, p. 99. r- 

* Kasmua has bonaared Sazo with a panegyrie which ovuiy hfatorfan must 
oovul; "qai sum gentis hiatoriam splondide magnificeque eealezniL Proho vividam 
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vigour; and which, considering his age and country', is surprising 
for its power of composition. He conducts the Danes into Brit^ 
long before the Christian era. According to his narration, Frotho 
the first, his ninth king of Denmark,* Amleth, whose memory our 
Shakspeare has preserved,^ Fridleinis, the twenty-third king of 
Saxo,> and Frotho, the next sovereign,^ fought, and with one ex¬ 
ception obtained splendid victories in Britain, prerious to the ap- 
iicarancc of the Christian legislator. Twelve reigns afierwards, 
lie states that Harald Hyidetand invaded England, and conquered 
the king of Northumbria.' 

Some documents for his history Saxo may have derived from 
poems of the ancient scallds, from inscriptions on stones and 
rocks, from an inspection (yet how imperfect!) of the Icelandic 
authors, and from the narrations of his friend.t We may even 
grant to him, that such men as he enumerates, such actions as he 
so eloquently describes, and such poems as he so dilfuscly trans¬ 
lates,'' once* apixiared; but the chronology and succession into 
which he arranges them arc unquestionaojy false. The boosted 
fountains of the history of the ancient Scandinavians,' their me¬ 
morial stones, and funereal runan,*" the inscribed rings of their 
shields, the woven figures of their tapestry, their storied walls, 
their lettered scats and beds, their narrative wood, their recollected 
poetry, and their inherited traditions, may have given to history 
tlic names of many warriors, and have transmitted to posterity 


et ardeni ingienium, oretiooem niwqutm remiMam aa( dorroilaDtain: lam minm 
vtrborum copiam, tcDtentiaa crebrai, et 6^araruin admirabilcin rtrieUtom, ut aalis 
admirari nequeam, unde ilia Btaic, hoinini dano, lanta via eloquendi euppetiveriU'* 
Dial. Ciceron. ap. Stephan, p. 33. And jel a more correct laete woaM auggeat that 
Ilia work ia rather an oration than a hiaiorj. Though aome parla are happy, it ia 
in Mncral either lomid and ctaggerated, or loaing, or clouding, the apecifie »et in 
dcdamalory gencraliliea. It wanla that exact taile Tor tintb, aa well aa for patient 
oompariaon of antiquarian documenta, which the history of sueb a period peealiarly 
required. 

* lliat. Dan. lib. ii. p. 35. 

' Hist. Dan, lib. iii. p. 56,57. The apeech of Amleth to the people, after desIrOT- 
ing Fengo, ia an exertion of eloquenee very creditable to the genina of Saxo, p.S4,M. 

« lli.l. Dan. 67. 

HiaL Dan. 95. Saxo |daees the birth of Christ immediately after. lUd. 

* Hist Dan. 137. 

i Saxo mentions these anthorities in hia preface, p. 9; and the curious will be 
pleased to read Stephaniua’s notes upon it. 

* We have a striking prmf how much Saxo has amidifted the barren songs of the 
acalids, and therefore b^ little to be relied on for precision in bis poetical and ele. 
gant dialogoe between Hialto and his friend Diarco, whom ^ roused to the delenoe 
of his endanKred king. ForgetToi of the emergency, Saxo prohmgs it to sis folio 
pages. Stei^oioa has cited part of the concise and energetic original, p. 83, which 
discovers the historian's exuberance. 

.. mentions these in tin prakgoroena to hia History of Norway, and in 

W* 9f|«m Dan. 50-51 T^ an alaa remarked lyBcrtiii^, Ub. L n. 9. 

* Wormina has given ns the inaeripiioiis found in Dennurk ia his Monamenta 
Daaien: ^ Peringshiold eopiea many out of Sweden in hb Menninenln Dllera. 
harewu,391-44», and in fab Menamsiihim Snotielfa, m.40& Seeebe Van. 
Itna’s mn nnd ne t io, and olfaen. 
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the fame of many battles, but no dates accompanied the memo¬ 
rials; even the geography of the incidents was very rarely 
noted Hence, however numerous may have been the preserved 
memoranda, their arrangement and appropriation were left to the 
mercy of literary fancy or of national conceit. 

Saxo unfortunately emulated the fame of Livy, instead of be¬ 
coming the Pausanias of Scandinavia; and instead of patiently com¬ 
piling and recording his materials in the humble style or form in 
which he found them, which would have been an invaluable present 
to us, has shaped them into a most confused, unwarranted, and fabu¬ 
lous chronology. The whole of his first eight books, all his Ws- 
tory anteceding Ragnar Lodbrog, can as little claim the attention 
of the historian, as the British histo^ of Jeffry, or the Swedish 
history of Johannes Magnus. It is indeed superfluous, if we 
recollect the Roman history, to argue against a work which 
pretends to give to Denmark a throned existence, a regular go¬ 
vernment, and a tissue of orderly and splendid history for twenty- 
four royal accessions before the birth of Christ. Saxo, on whose 
iiistory many others were formerly built, refers to the Icelandic 
writersbut this only increases our depreciation of his narra¬ 
tives, for they are at irreconcilable variance with all his history 
before the ninth century.® 

The Icelandic writers, Torfoeus, their able champion, divides 
into four kinds: tlie allegorical, the fabulous, the mixed, and the 
authentic.? 

Of the authentic, the only one extant who attempts a history 
much earlier’ than the times of Harald Harfragre, is Snorre, the 
son of Sturla, who has given us as faithful a compilation of 
northern history as his means and age permitted. Beginning 
with Odin, the common ancestor of the Scandinavian, Danish and 
Saxon nations, as Hercules was of the Grecian royal dynasties, 
he first gives the history of the Ynglingi kings at Upsal, and the 
life of Ilalfdan Svarte, the father of Harald. He then continues 
the history of Norway to his owm time. 

■■ Thouirh ii« applaud* them in hii preface, and even aaya, '‘quorum thcaanroa 
hiatoricarum rerom pignoribiis rererto* curioeiua conaulcna, haud prvam praeaenti* 
operi* partem ex eorum relslioni* imitatione contexui; neo arbitros haWe eon- 
lenmi, quo* tauta veluatoli* peritia cnllere cognovi;’* nolwithatanding thia, it may 
be fairly doubted if he knew much of them. 

* Torfasu* aaya jualiy of Saxo, that ha haa placed aomo king* before Chriat, who 
ilouriahed long aAcr him ; that he ha* made other king* of Denmark, who belonged 
to other region*, and haa raiacd aome to iIm aupremo throne of Denmark, who were 
but tributary reguli. SericB Regum Dan. p. 919. 

I* Seo Ilia diacriminated eatalogue of the leeiandic writinga in hi* Seriea Regum 
Dan^ 9-19. ' 

’ There are leelandie writer* extant more ancient than Snorre, a* Aim Frode, 
bom 1068; hia eontemporary, Semnnd, the author of the aneient Edixt Eirie, who 
about 1161 wrote on the aonaof Harald Gilliua; Chartee, an abbot, in 1169, whaae 
hiatory of king Swerrer remain*; and Oddoa, author of the S^ it Oiav* Ttygf • 
vaaoo; but thm are on later aubjecla. Torlieo*, prolegoinena HiaL Norr. 
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Snorre incidentally mentions the Danish kin^ of Lethra,' and 
he clashes irreconcilably with Saxo, always in the chronoli^ 
and successions, and sometimes in the inciaenta* As far as the 
internal characters of authmticity can decide the competition 
between him and Saxo, he has every superiority, and no rational 
antiquary will now dispute it His narratives, though sprinkled 
with a few fables,* are very short, consistent, and unadorned; 
they display the genuine costume of the time: the quotations 
from the scallds arc given literally, no chronology is marked, 
and his arrangement does not carry up his actors to any extrava* 
gant antiquity.* It is in his work, if in any of the nortliom an* 
cicnt documents, we shall find some true information of the 
earliest attacks of the Northmen on Britain. 

The first king whom Snorre mentions to have had dominion in 
England, is Ivar Vidfadme, a king of Scania, who conquered 
UpsaL His words arc “Ivar Vidfadme subjected to him all 
Swtxlcn, all Denmark, great part of Saxony, all Austurrikio, and 
the fifth part of England.”^ But no English chronicler notices 
such a person or such an event Our ancient annalists expressly 
mark the year 787 as the date of the first aggressions of the 
Northmen on England,* which is subsequent to the reign of Ivar. 
If, therefore, he conquered or plundered anywhere in Britain, it 
must have been in Scotland, of whose early history we have no 
correct information,* and whose coasts were most likely to be the 
first attacked. 


' P. 24, 34,37, 3D, 41, 43, 54, 69, 70, 77. 

* To nil's only one intUnoe i Sszo iilsccs [Iclnlii and lii* ton Rolf Kraks olcvon 
reinns bcr«re Chri«(. Snorre 0070 , Rolf (irlt in llic reinn oT ^-elein, p. 43, Uw tliird 
kinn before Innialld, who lived in the tevcnlh cviilury of llio Clirietian ora. 

• At in p. 9, 10,24 and 34. 

■■ He nivtt tliirty.two reinnt between Odin and Haratd Ilarfiranre. Almost all 
the kinn* periahed rtolently; therefore the avenne of their reinnt cannot ezeced 
twenty years. Tbit computation would plaea Odin about 220 years aRer Christ. 
NoUiinn ean show more otronnly what little aupport the aonna of the acalldt can 

S ire to the remote periods of northern antiqaity, tlian the fact that the aralld Thio. 
olfr, on whom Snorre basea bit history Mfore Haratd Harfranre, and whom he 
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. _ „ „ last daya of Harald, who died 93a 

Brafe tSamIe, who it once quoted on Odin, p. 9, and Eywindr, who lived alter 
Thiodidfr. and who it adduced twice, p. 13, 31, no other sealld is referred to. The 
poems of the scallda may be na‘>d authorlly for incidents near their own tiince, Irat 
ean be only deemed mere popular traditiona oa to the earlier history of a barbaroua 
Mple. Soorre’s other autWities ore nenealonies and indieidual narratireo. Sm 
bis prafiicc. _ But the Icelandic ^nealonies are often onntradialory. Their most 
eeracioua writers are rather the faithful recorders of traditions, nsnolly true in aub. 
Mum, but as nanally inaccurate, than the selectia^or criUcal eompilera of authentic 

» Snorre Yntfl. Says, c. zls. p. 51. This part of England the Hervarar Stya 
mam to be Northumbria; and fires the some dominion to bis frandoon Harslld 
HyldeUnd, c. ziz. p. 223. * 

n Wif. 280; Etlielw. 839; Halm. 16; Hunt 343; Matt. 
WeA 282, and aeseral rnbers. The annals of Uh^ do not mention their atlseks 
on Ireland earlier; but from this period incessantly. 

• The northmn lilenli plaee Irar at the end of the oialh eentniT. If this were 
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But from the state and habits of the natives of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic, which have been described, we miebt have ex* 
pected that the result would have been, that mutuiu destruction 
and desolation, which would in time have consumed themselves 
and unpeopled the north. Europe had then no reason to appre* 
hend any mischief from such men, because Charlemagne had 
just raisra a formidable Frankish empire, Egbert had consoli* 
dated the Anglo-Saxon ix>wcr, and it was the mterest of the new 
monarchies that were absorbing their own little sovereignties to 
extinguish such a restless race. But such are the unexpected 
directions which the course of human agency frequently takes, 
that at this very period those dreadful Iturricanes of war and 
desolation began to arise in the north, which afflicted all the mari¬ 
time regioiu of Europe with a succession of calamities for above 
a century. As it exhibits a curious picture of human nature in 
its more savage energies, and is immediately connected with the 
romantic, and yet authentic, history of one man, whose transac¬ 
tions have not before been introduced into our annals, Ragnar 
Lodbrog, it is important to take an enlarged but calm review of 
the causes that produced this direction, and gave such an edect 
to his peculiar position and singular propensities. 

In every country whose inhabitants have passed from their no¬ 
madic or wandering condition into a settled state, the cultivated 
lands become gradually tlie property of a portion only of the 
community. Their first occupiers or partitioners transmit them 
to their descendants; while the rest of society, as it multiplies, 
must, until commerce and the arts open new sources of employ¬ 
ment and acquisitions, either serve Ine proprietary body as vas¬ 
sals and retainers, more or less dignified by office, title, or birth; 
or as lal)ourcrs more or less servile; or they must float loosely 
in life without an adcauate provision for their desires or necessi¬ 
ties. This unprovided class soon arises as population increases, 
and augments with its increase. When the sub-divisions of trade 
and manufactures occur, large portions of the unprovided are 
absorbed by them; but still many remain, in every age and 
country, from the rudest to the most civilized, who form a body 
of men disposed to be restless, migratory, enterprising, and ready 
for every new adventure, or impression, which the flowing acci¬ 
dents of time, or the rise of bold and active original characters 
can present to them. This class pursues the progress of society 
in all its stages, feeds or occasions all its wars, seditions, colonies, 

jiHt dironolosy, he misht ba*e bam gna oT the adfeatiiren eeme unoiMr the 
Aiwiaa into No^nmbrfa or Marra. 

Aa tba Aii|^ and Jutaa eama from tba Daaiafa pranneM at Slaairiek and Jot. 
land, their aneiont ntemnriak mifht hare, not nnftirl*, |iialiiiidiiit to eaaqneals in 
Britain. But Agm a criUeal eompariaon of lome of the nmat anthentkM the an. 
oiant lealandic antboriiict, 1 am aatiaiicd that Ivar Vid&dnw baa ben tdamd above 
a enturr IM earl/. 
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and migrationB, and has repeatedly shaken the happiness of the 
more civilized nations. 

It seems not to be the want of actual food on the earth which 
creates this unprovided body; for there is not sufficient evi¬ 
dence . that nature has, in any period, produced less food than 
the existing population needed. The more population tends to 
press upon the quantity of subsistence in any country, the more 
It also tends to increase it As the pressure be|;in8, the activity 
and ingenuity of mankind are roused to provide for it. Tte 
powers of nature have hitherto answered to their call, and 
rewarded their exertions with the requisite supply. Hence 
increased productibility has always accompanied increased do- 
pulation, and still attends it: nor have we yet approached, nor 
probably shall we ever reach the period when the fertililv of the 
earth and the ingenuity of man shall fail to be equal to the 
subsistence that is needed. New means have always hitherto 
unfolded to meet new exigencies. In the case of the Northmen, 
it is remarkable, that although every act of plunder was also an 
act of ravage, and more of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life were destroyed by their depredations than were either carried 
off or consumed; yet the numbers of both the plunderers and 
plundered increased till they formed wcU-peoplcd and prosperous 
communities. 

This unprovided class arises from the impossibility of having 
any system of property without it These systems have in¬ 
creased population, civilization, general prosperity, and individual 
comfort; but they arc always multiplying the number of those, 
who either form no part of the proprietary body, or whose 
individual portions arc inferior to the demands of their habits, 
their passions, or their necessities. To equalize all property, 
would not destroy the evil, unless wisdom and virtue could be 
made equally common. Society at this moment presents us, in 
every part of Eurom, with a large u^rovided population. A 
similar class existed, though under diflorent habits, in the ninth 
century, all round the Baltic and North Sea; and it was from 
this bMy of men that the sea-kings and vikingr principally 
emerged. 

This unprovided population consisted and consists not of the 
poor only, but also of many from the wealthier classes of every 
state. In every age, some nortions of the families of all the rich 
and great have been as unable to continue the state and enjoy¬ 
ment of their relations, and of their ovra earlier days, as the 
meaner conditions of life to attain them. The one become the 
leaders of the other, and both alike desire adventures and em¬ 
ployments, by which they can attain the property, the luxuries, 
or the distinctions which they covet 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, the Anglo-Saxons of this class 
vou I. 
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poured themselv^ on Britain> and the numerous petty sove* 
reignties in Norway, Sweden, and the Danish isles,'seem to have 
arisen from the same source. Adventurers, seeking their fortune, 
a|^)ear to have landed from time to time on various parts of the 
uninh abited regions and islands of Scandinavia, with little bands 
of inferior companies; and as their posterity multiplied, leveUed 
the forests, drained the marshto, and cultivated the earth: then 
humble kingdoms, jarlls, and nobility appeared. But the same 
result, in time, pursued them here which had driven them hither. 
All the lands they could subject to human culture became ap¬ 
propriated ; claims of individual property became fastened on the 
parts which were left untilled; and unprovided population in¬ 
creased in each, who had to look elsewhere for the rank and 
comforts which the rest inherited. 

At the close of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, the unprovided population of the north was in full activity 
among their little kingdoms and jarlldoms in every part of the 
Baltic. The acquisition of property by violence was their object, 
the sea their road to it, the sword their instrument, and all the 
settled habitations which they could reach, master, or surprise, 
were the theatres of their enterprise. The invention of the term 
sea-king satisfied the ambition of their highest-bom chieftains; 
and the spoil obtained by their depredations, and the energies 
necessary to be exerted to make the expeditions successful, gra¬ 
tified their associates. 

. But the vicinity of their domestic homes for a long time cir¬ 
cumscribed the sphere of their exertions. There is not sufficient 
evidence that they had advanced beyond the Baltic, till that 
individual to whom we have already alluded, Ragnar Lodbrog, 
had been expelled by Harald from his insular kingdom; and 
becoming himself a sea-king, led his fleet of depredators succes¬ 
sively to Friesland, Flanders, the British islands, and to France. 

We do not know enough of the incidents of his youth to de¬ 
lineate the gradual formation of Ragnar’s peculiar character; 
but we can trace some of the circumstances that favoured the 
new habit which he either began or the most powerfully pro¬ 
moted. His father, Sigurd, was a Norwegian, who had married 
the Danish princess, daughter of the king of the chief Danish 
island.* His spirit of adventure had therefore an encouraging 
example in his father’s elevation. But that father had been 
npposra by the king of Jutland in a battle in which nearly eleven 
thwsand men and both the chieftains perished.* On this fatal 
result the contending partisans compromised their quarrel by 
raisuig the sons of tlwir several leaders to their fathers’ tlurones. 
Ragnar was made king of the isles, and Harald of the Danish 
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territory in Jutland. But this arrangement was too pacific to 
last long in such a turbutent age; and the friends of Harald 
were found to be numerous enough to enable him to expel 
Ragnar from his sea-girt kingdom. This warrior, in all tte pr^ 
and activity of his youth, was driven with all his followers to 
seek that provision and distinction on the ocean, and by their 
swords, wmch they were not allowed to retain on their domestic 
territory. 

If Ragnar had been a common-minded man he would have 
been but a common plunderer, and have soon fallen into the usual 
violent deaths of battle or punishment which most pirates at last 
undergo. But Denmark was, from its contiguity to the Franki^ 
kingdom and to the improving continental Saxons, the most 
civilized country of the barbaric north. Its monarchy was also 
beginning to arise. Its small kingdoms having been subdued or 
absorbed into two, and these, from their increasing power and 
dignity, being more cultivated than formerly, Ragnar Lodbrog, 
before he became a sea-king, had obtained the greatest advantages 
of education which the Baltic at that time am>rded. Son of an 
ente^rising Norwegian and of a Danish princess, he thus united 
in himself all the improvements which Norway and Denmark 
could then confer. His great natural talents thus assisted. Ire 
entered upon his new profession with a distinction which led to 
reat exploits. The actual enjoj^ment of a previous kingdom 
xcd large objects of ambition in his mind; gave him at his 
outset an impressive and dignified character, and connected him 
witli more numerous and priwerful friends and followers than 
any ordinary vikingr could influence or command. The insular 
nature of the territory over which he had reigned favoured his 
enterprises, and he soon became formidable enough to compel his 
land-rival to implore the succours of the Frankish empire. 

But this event became only another impdsc to the new direc¬ 
tion which Ragnar was insensibly giving to all the population 
about him. That the Franks should presume to interfere in be¬ 
half of his enemy, was an affront tliat fixed in his heart an indig- 
nant resolution to avenge himself on them. This vindictive feeling 
led him out of the Baltic to France itself; and though he could 
not dethrone his competitor at home, he had followers enough to 
penetrate to the walls of Paris, and to afflict France, in its then 
quarrellir^ state, with the most calamitous depredations. The 
personal fame which he gained by these distant expeditions was 
an impressive appeal to the vanity and emulation of all the 
nor^m youth; and his booty tempted the most selfish to join his 
fleets or to imitate his adventures. 

About the same period a king of 
unintentionally cmitributed to give th< 
ambitious youth of that country the 


Norwajr, Harald Harfagre, 
i unproved population and 
same external ditection and 
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a new impulse to pursue it He also began the system of sub¬ 
duing in Norway all its petty sovereignties, and of extirpating 
pirimy within his dominions. Nothing then remained in Norway 
for those who had not lands or property, but to seek them els^ 
where. Bands of adventurers now arose from hence, who were 
resolved to obtain subsistence, plunder, fame, or settlement in 
other countries by dieir swords. And one of these, under the 
command of Hrolfr or Rollo, after harassing France with deso¬ 
lation, extorted from its sovereign the province of Normandy. 

From the operation of these circumstances as they successively 
occurred, distant expeditions, for temporary plunder, vindictive 
retaliations, or military colonization, became, from the end of the 
eighth century, the regular habits of the active population of the 
north. We have mentioned that in 787 the fierce visiters first 
appeared in England. By the year 800, they had begun to mo¬ 
lest the Franks and before the death of Charlemagne, which 
occurred in 814, they had even reached the Mediterranean. 

He was at dinner in the city of Narbonne when their ships 
came in sight By the construction of the vessels and the agility 
of their mariners, he knew they were not merchants. He rose 
from the table, and went to the eastern window of the mansion 
to contemplate them. His tears fell ns he gazed: “ I fear not,” 
lie exclaimed, “ that they can injure me; but I weep that they 
should dare, in my lifetime, to approach my coasts. I foresee 
the misery they will bring on my descendants.”' 

To protect his empire from assaults, he caused ships to be 
built against them on the rivers which, from Gaul and Germany, 
disembogue their waters into the Northern Ocean.** In every 
harbour, and at the mouth of every stream which it was possible 
for them to ascend, he established stations and garrisons to pre¬ 
serve the endangered country. Kept off by his active genius, 
thw seldom molested the peace of his dominions. 

His son Louis attempted the policy of converting the north; 
he invited all such vikingr as approached his coasts to accept of 
the sacred baptism. As he was careful that the initiated should 
leave his court laden with presents, it is not surprising that they 
came in haste to be baptized. A surly exclamation of a con¬ 
verted chieftain revealed the sincerity of the new Christians and 
the utility of the project At one paschal solemnity, the pre¬ 
tended penitents were so numerous, that white dresses could not 
be procured for all the pagans; some linen of the clergy was cut 

^ So the anekmi Soxoo Latin varaiSor atataa. HM. Franc. Da Cbaane, ii. p. 164. 

' Tha monk of St. Oall boa tranamittad to na tbia incident in bis arork. Da Rab. 
Car. Magn. ii. p. ISO. 

* SMobard, p. S. Majrar, in bia Anoaia of Flandara, mantiona that Iba amparor 
atayad^aeiaa tioia atCbanton aoeount ^tba ships wbiebba bad ocdaiad to be bnilt 
tbm aftlaat the Northman. 
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up and sewed together, and a garment thus made was given to 
a northern leader. The son of Odin frowned with disdain. 
" This is the twentieth time that 1 have come to be washed, and 
I have hitherto always received the best white dresses; this vile 
apparel is lit only for a herdsman; if 1 can have no better gar¬ 
ment, I disclaim your Christianity.”* 

The civil wars of the chUdren of Louis favoured the subsequent 
aggressions of the vikingr.' The Frankish princess sent an em¬ 
bassy, in 847, to the king of the Northmen, to desire peace, and 
to announce their union.* But such an embassy was as useless 
as it would have been to have petitioned any single wind not to 
blow. Every habitable district was a nursery of pirates; and to 
obtain the forbearance of one leader, was to ensure a rich harvest 
for the rest This eiibct seems to have been experienced; for in 
this same year we read of their attacks on Brittany, Aquitain, 
and Bourdeaux, as well as on Dorestadt and the Batavian island. 
In Aquitain they ravaged successfullv; “ because,” says Ademar, 
“ the chiefs were destroying each other in their warfare, and be¬ 
cause the people had no fleet to protect their coasts.” The list 
of districts which they afflicted is very copious.** They also at¬ 
tacked Spain near Cadiz, fought three battles with the Moors, 
and, when Abderrahman provided a fleet to oppose them, they 
left the country, full of plunder.' 

Of all the sea-kings and vikingr who roamed the ocean in the 
ninth century, the man whose life and death had the most /i jm s- 
trous efibets on England was Ragnar Lodbrog, whose quida, or 
death-song, has been lom venerated for its antiquity, and cele¬ 
brated for its genius^ The learned of the Norm have usually 
quot^ if as his own composition,** although one would ascribe it 
to his wife, who was also a famous scalld or poetess.* It is one 
of the most ancient pieces of northern literature; expresses ex¬ 
actly the manners of those times; and, compared with the other 
histories and traditions that have been preserved concerning him. 
Will be found to contain the most simple, probable, and consistent 
incidents. As his death, the approach of which it ends with inti- 
mating, was the cause of that disastrous invasion which shook 
Altred from his throne, it merits the consideration of the English 
reader, in those parts which concern the British islands. 


* Sax. GaU. p. 134. 

*^“**"^ ***• Bertinin. and Fng. Hiat Brit ia Booquat’a 


f ^ Daplom. fol i. pa 83. 

Ltntb.534. ‘Mariana. 

OaiZu for the naa of ihi EofUih reader of tho Lodbrohar 

» 1783. Bat aa^ Bngliah Iranaiati^^ a 
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Ragnar is not mentioned by name in the Saxon annalists; be¬ 
cause, while tlwy commemorate the invasions of the Northmen 
during his life, they seldom notice the commander. But the 
Frantush chronicles expressly mention him in that aggression in 
845, in which he even penetrated as far up the Seine as Paris. 
He began by ravaging the isles of the sea; thence proceeded to 
Rouen, and finding no effective resistance, he left his ships, and 
his warriors spread over the country. Invited onwards by the 
general consternation, they advanced to Paris on Easter-Eve. 
The next day they entered the city, and found it deserted by its 
inhabitants. They destroyed the monastery of St Germains, 
when a present from the king of seven thousand pounds induced 
them to desist from their ravages.™ The attacks of his son Biom, 
in 848, are also recorded." His name of Lothbroc occurs in our 
chroniclers at his death; but they were ignorant of his true his¬ 
tory, which is stated in none of our old documents, except in Uie 
ancient Anglo-Norman poem of Denis P 3 rramis.'* His aeath, as 

K stated in the Icelandic remains, happened in Northumbria. 

, position to his wife Aslauga’s counsel he built two ships of a 
sixe which the North had never beheld before; he filleci them 
with soldiers, and sailed along the Scottish coast to England, 
which he selected to be the theatre of his exertions.^ The tri- 

™ C%raii. FonUnel; 7 Booq. p. 41; Chrtm. Vewl. p. 371; Mirse, Richer, p. 361; 
■nd Aimeoini, p, 350. Pet. OIiim, 1 Luvb. 109. See ilao Ann. Benin, ind Amm. 
Mine, S. Germ. 

■ Fref. Hill. Brit 7 Bone. p. 46. The chrontclee wbcb mention Biom’e expe- 
ditione ire wry numereui. See Pontop. GeiL Din. 

* It is BO'extraordiiwry to find this in en Anfflo-Norman riijmer'a work, 
that I Quote the pnange in the ori|nnaI, as it has never been observed or 
printed before. He is here called Lothbroc, and his three sons, Yngar, Hulb^ 
and Berin, for Ingnar, Ubba, and Beom. 

Oil Lothebroe e sea treis 6s 
Furent de tute gent hais; 

Kar ttthlages furent en mer; 

Unques ne foierent de rober. 

Tus jun vesquirent de rapine; 

Tere ne cuntree veisine 
ITest pres d’els ou il a larun, 
fTensent feit envasiun. 

De ceo furent si enriches, 

Amuntes et amanantes, 

QnMI aveient grant annee 
De gent; e mutt grant aasemble; 

Qn'il aveient en lur oompanye 
Kant erronent oth lur navye. 

Destmt en aveient meint pais; 

M^nt po^le destrut et occis: 

Nule ocntiee les la mer 
Ne aeimt d'els ja gwder. 

Den. Pyr. M8& Domit xLp. 12. 

a 3 Langb. 397. Torfoua, Hkl. Morv. 
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uinplu of these royal pirates had been obtained by the celerity of 
their retreats, as well as the vigour of their attacka It was not 
their competency to overcome the force which any country could 
embody arainst them, that made them so succ«sful; but their 
ability in wir light ships of attacking before it could be collect^, 
or of eluding it when too formidable. These spacious 
tended to deprive Ragnar of this advantage, and thereby pro¬ 
duced his fate. 

Too large for the ignorant navigation of that period, these ves¬ 
sels were soon wrecked on the English shore. Thrown on the 
coast of enemies, without means of return, Ragnar had no choice 
but to dare his fortune, which his pride also counselled. He 
moved forward as soon as he got to the shore, to plunder and 
ravage, either disdaining to recollect that his small band would 
soon be confronted by superior strength, or hoping to deter any 
hostility by the boldness of his measures. 

Ella, at that time, was king of Deira, and with the force of his 
kingdom marched up to the fearless vikingr; a fierce, tliough un¬ 
equal conflict ensued. Ragnar, clothed in the garments which 
he had received from his Mloved Aslauga, at their jparting, four 
times pierced the ranks of Ella, but his friends fell one by one 
around him, and he at last was taken prisoner alive. 

Ella obeyed the impulse of barbarian resentment, and doomed 
his illustrious prisoner to perish with lingering pain in a dungeon, 
stung by venomous snake.s.s 

The ^uida celebrates the depredations of Ragnar on various 
countries, from the Baltic to England, and on Flanders. It pre¬ 
sents to us a view of one of the dreadful states of society in which 
our species have lived. Every incident is triumphantly described 
with tlte imagery of death, and the revolUng circumstances 
attending human slaughter arc recollected with exultation. Such 
were the people for whom the author composed this death-song, 
that not content with equalling the pleasures of war to social fes¬ 
tivity, and with remembering, without remorse, its destruction of 
youthful happiness;' he even extols it as rivalling one of the 

' 9 977. Saio hu been thought to pkoe Elk in Irekad, hot whoeirer 

fMda the pngee 176,177, evelbllr. will aee that ha epealu of Enj^U^. The Ion. 
kndic anlhora nnanioioaalp Nation him in Northnmbrk. Thia taet aaoertoina Iha 
time of Ragnai’a death t fi>r Ella naniped tlm Northumbrian c ro w n in 869, and 
pariahed 897 ; therefore between theaa yeara Itagnar moat hare ezpiretL Tim Eng. 
liab ehtoniekra aekoowledga that Lodbrog waa hlliad in Engknd; but no impnr* 
foallj waa the Northnmbrian history known to them, that for tlm true hiatory of 
KsgMr’a fote, they an h ati t n t ed two contradictory taka. Sae Matt. Waat. 314-31C, 
and Bfeanten, 809l 

.. ,1" ®**'***‘**** ••• •* •• »•••“ dm damaab bring the wine." 8L18, 

Pkaaant waa h at Ik*a Straita, as wban Urn wi n e h e ar ing Nkrans hwd tJm warm 
streama." 

** In the mcming 1 saw atmek down 
The foirJwir’d wooer of the ntaidsn, 

ktat whana aaavarae waa an sweet to tbs widow," 
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•weetest hoars of life: "Was it not like that hour when my 
bright bride I seated by me on my couch ?”* What must have 
been the characters and the transactions of that nation, in which 
the conversation and symin.thy of love, were felt to be but as 
charming as a battle I 

We may concede to the historical traditions of the North, and 
to the chroniclers of other nations, that Ragnar Lodbrog depre¬ 
dated with success on various parts of Europe, on the British 
islands, on Sweden, Norway, and the coasts round the Baltic.* 
We may admit that he was one of those men whose lives become 
models to their contemporaries; and that his activity and genius 
were fitted to give celebrity to bloodshed, and dignity to plunder. 
" Fifty and one times,” as his Quida asserts, “ his messenger, the 
spear, may have announced the distant enterprise.” But it would 
an extravagant ag^andizcment of his fame, to attribute to him 
ail the horrors which Northern piracy poured upon Europe in 
the first part of the ninth centuiy. U is indeed a coincidence 
with his life, that till he lived, few and rare were the aggressions 
of the sea-king and the vikingr, beyond the northern Hellespont." 
But though he gave to tho storm ot depredation a new direction; 
yet when he had once burst beyond the precincts of the Baltic; 
when he had once crossed new oceans, and thrown the beam 
of glory round his course, we may believe that adventurers 
swarmed from every coast, eager to track his way. It is certain 
that after his life, new heroes appeared every year, and the seas 
were burthened with ever-succeeding fleets of such greedy and 
ruthless savages. 

It was the lot of Ragnar to have a numerous posterity,* and 
all his passions were inmsed into his children, whom he educated 
to be sea-kings like himself. But as our history is concerned with 
his English exploits only, we will state them from his Quida, in 
its own language, and in the succesrion in which they are there 
placed. 

The Quida begins with Ragnar's attempt on Gothland, by which 
he obtained his wife Thora. This ei^dition, and others in 
Eyra-sound, or tho Baltic; at the mouth of the Dwina; at Hel- 
singio, in the bay of Finland; and against Herrauthr, his wife’s 
father; at Scarpey, in Norw^; at Uller Akri, near Upsal; at 
the Indoro Isles, in the bay of Drontheim; and on the island of 

* SUma IS, umI m Stonw 94. 

' Wa may i^r to Sum, L is. p. 199,177, witli Stophuiim’s boIm: to the leeiamiie 
Dragmeot, in 9 Laagb. 970,960; to the Bi^nar Saga; aad to TorOraa, io hia Seriaa 
Dan. and hia HiaL Norvag. for tha northern aeeonnt of the particular Uanaaetiona 
of Bunar. Johanaea Mapiua, and Loooaniua, alao montioo hia hiatorr. 

■ Tw Babie ia aallad hy aaoM tha Hellespant; as by Hevdine, in Um Dadie. to 
hia Seicnagrapbia. The nae of this word has, 1 Ihinh, aometimes mialed Northern 
authota to earry aome uf their heraaa towaida the Eusioa, the HallaMoot of Homer. 

r Aeeording to Sano, he had tan sons by hia three triaoa, p. 169,170,179. TTm 
R tfiwr Sega, ap. Torfirua, S46,947, givaa ihair saothan diimoBtly iraai Stn^ 
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Bornholm, occupy the first nine stanzas. Afier these exploits the 
sea-king comes nearer to the British shores, and begins his south¬ 
ern ravages with an attack on Flanders. This is followed by a 
bold invasion of England, in which he boasts of the death of the 
Anglo-Saxon Walthiofr. 

We hewed with our eword^- 

Hundrede, I declare lay 

Round the horeea of the laland-rocka^ 

At the English promontory. 

We sailed to the battle 
Six days before the hosts felL 
We chanted the maaa of the spears 
With the uprising sun. 

Destiny was with our swords: 

Walthiofr fell in the tumult* 

Conflicts at Perth, and on the Orkneys, are then exultingly 
sung: another occurs afterwards in England. 

Hard came the storm on the shield 
Till they fell prone to the earth 
On Northumbria’s land. 

On that morning was there 
Any need for men to stimulate 
Tho sport of Hillda, where the sharp 
Lightnings bit the helmed skull! 

Was it not as when the young widow 
On my seat of pre-eminence I saluted.* 

Exploits at the Hebrides; in Ireland; at another coast, where 
“ the thorn of the sheath glided to the heart of Agnar,” his son; 
at tho Isle of Sky; and in the bay of 11a, on the Scottish coast, 
arc triumphantly narrated. Another stanza follows, which seems 
to make Lindisfarne tlic locality of the battle: 

We had the music of swords in the morning 
For our sport at Lindis-eyri 
With three kingly heroes. 

Many fell into me jaws of the wolf; 

The hawk plucked the flesh with the wild beasts; 

Few ought therefore to rejoice 
That they came safe firmn the battle. 

Ira’s blood into the sea 
Proflisely fell; into the clear wave.r 

He next records his expedition on the British isle of Anglesey: 

The swoida bit the diields; 

Red with gold resounded 

The steel on the clothes of Hillda. 

They ahall see on Aungtd’s Eyri, 

In the ages hereafter, 

*Lod.Qaid. St II. John. p. 14. > St. 15. p. 18. r8L90.p,M. 
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How we to the appointed play 
Of heroea advanc^ 

Bed were on the distant cape 

'Ae flying dragons of the river that gave wounds.* 

After two stanzas of eulogy on battles, he begins to comme¬ 
morate his disastrous change of fortunes, and avows that it was 
unexpected to him: 

It seems to me, from experience. 

That we follow the decrees of the fates. 

Few escape the statutes of the natal goddesses. 

Never dio 1 believe that from Ella 
The end of my life would come, 

When I strewed the bloody slaughter. 

And urged my planks on the lahea 
Largely we feasted the beasts of prey 
Along the bays of Scotland.* 

But he consoles himself with his belief in his pagan mythology: 

It delights me continually 
That the seats of Baldor's father 
1 know are strewed for guests. 

We shall drink ale immediately 
From the large hollowed shulla 
Youths grieve not at death 
In the mansions of dread Fiolner. 

I come not with the words of fear 
Into the hall of Vithris.'’ 

He animates his spirit as the adders sting him, with the 
remembrance of his children, as if be anticipated their fiercer 
revenge for his suiTcrings: 

Here would for me 
All the sons of Aslauga,* 

The bright brands of Hillda awake 
If they knew but the danger 
Of our encounter. 

What a number of snakes 
Full of venom strike me! 

I gained a true mother for my children. 

That they might have brave hearta* 

« Sl 91. p. 94. ■SL94.p.98. kSt.95.p.9a 

■ Ws have a specimen of the traditions of the Norwegians oonceming this lady, 
in Torfiroa. Ha says that in Bpangsreid, an isthmns in Norway, the greatest part 
of her history remains nneorrnpled. The people of thie region relate from the ac> 
oonnto of their anoeelors, that a golden harp oama on ahoni in a aasell bay near them, 
in wbioh waa found a little girL She was brought np: afterwards kept cheep; be¬ 
came famed fur her beauty; married a Danish king, and waa called Otleoga. They 
ahow a hill, ealled Ollauga*a bill. Tha bay ia named Guli^ken, or golden bay, and 
tha aUeam naar this is oallad Kraaka-beokw, or tha rivulat of Ktaaka. TorC aer. 
Rag. p. 35. Kraka was one of this lady's namaa. 

«St.9&p.30. 
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His strength decreases as he sings: he feels advancing death, 
yet seems to catch a gleam of pleasure from the hopes of the 
vengeance which his children wul inflict: 

It flows to mj inheritance; 

Orim dan^iB suiroand me from the adder; 

Vipers dwell in the palace of my heart— 

We ^pe that socm the staff 
Of Vithris will stand in Ella’s breast 
My sons most swell 

That their fttber has been thus conquered. 

Must n<« the valiant youths 
Formke their repose for ua* 

The recollection of his own exploits gives a momentary im¬ 
pulse of new vigour, and the number announces the ferocious 
activity of his sea-king life: 

Fifty and one times have I 

Called the p^le to the appointed battles 

By the warning spear-meseenger. 

Little do I believe that of men 

There will be any 

King, more flunous than ourself. 

When young I grasped and reddened my spear. 

The ^ir must invite us; 

I will die without a groan.' 

As the fatal instant presses on, he rouses himself to expire with 
those marks of exultation which it was the boast of this fierce 
race to exhibit: 

We desire this end. 

The Disir goddenes invite me home. 

As if from the hall of him rejoicing in spoils. 

From Odin, sent to me. 

Glad shall I with the Asm 
Drink ale in my lofty seat 
The hours of my life glide away 
But laughing I will die.* 

The sovereign that arose with sufficient ability to meet and 
change the crisis which these new habits of the Scandinavian na¬ 
tions were bringing on Eur^, was Alfred the Great, the son of 
Etheiwulph, and grandson of Egbert 

*ft.9T,p.ao. '8t98,p.3S. 

* ^ 39. Torfans mppsass two other Lodbrogs. I am not sme that he is 

not dividing the aame person into throe parts. Bat it is elear that ths Kognar Lsd- 
b f^.Uw eohiact ef the Quida. w the person whom EUa of Northumbria derinj^ 
faitwaan 60 and 867, and wfaoH ehildren, in tovciun. osoentad that hnwHon wluoh 
demroyad tba oetareliy of England, and dathrsimdAftad ftr a limai 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Reign of Etfaelwulph.—Invaoion of the Northmen.—Birth of Alfir^ 
the Great—Hie Travels.—Etbelwulph’a DepoeitioD. 

The death of Egbert, in 836, checked for a while the ascen¬ 
dancy of the West Saxon j^wer, because his sceptre descended 
QjQ to an inferior hand in his son Ethclwulph. This prince, 
who from the failure of other issue became his succes¬ 
sor, was then a monk. Educated in the earlier part of his life 
b^ Helmstan the bishop of Winchester, he had shared at first in 
his father’s warlike toils. In 823, he had marched with Alstan 
into Kent after the defeat of Mercia, and was appointed by his 
father king of that country,* but the passive timidity of his dispo¬ 
sition alienated him from an ambitious life, and he returned to his 
preceptor, who recommended him to the care of Swithin, a prior 
of the monastery at Winchester. From Swithin the prince re¬ 
ceived not only instruction, but also the monastic habit, and by 
his hrst master was appointed a sub-deacon.^ 

The quiet seclusion which Ethelwulph’s slow capacity and 
meek temper coveted, was not refused to him by Egbert, b^ause 
another son promised to perpetuate his lineage.* But life is a 
mysterious gift, which vanishes at the will of other agencies, 
wnose operations we cannot trace, whose power we cannot limit 
The destined heir of Egbert’s dignity was in the tomb before his 
father, and this catastrophe invested Ethelwulph with an impor¬ 
tance which his natural character could never have obtained. 
He became what Egbert had been, the only existing descendant 
of Cerdic, the reverb ancestor of the West Saxon princes. This 
casualty made the accession of Ethelwulph an object of popular 
desire; but though sovereigns had often at will descended from 
the throne to the cloister, it was less easy to quit the cloister for 
the throne. The papal dispensation was first wanted to release 

* Thmii • ebtrter of Egbert, dated 893, in whieh he aajrsof Ethelwnlpb, "qaem 
raven eenalituimaa in Canlia." Thorne, Reg. Roff p. 93. 

■ Rodborne Hiat Mi^. Winton. lib. iii. o. 1, r 1S9, publiahed in Wharton’a Anglia 
Been, voL L—Bdalmabnrj PontiC p. 943. WalliDgf. 533. Mo good doenment 
mrtboriiea na to any that m waa ma<fo a biahop. 

• The aapreaaiom of the ehranielera are in general mere negatives, implying that 
Eghaft left no ether heir; but the eitnet erhieb Leland haa Iranabl^ e> Chieiiioo 

S ed an ViM nnenit Angiieia rithmiaaeripio, aapiicitly aaya, Atenilpbas res %bsrU 
MNNUNtMe PoliiiotinWi ilL pb Slide 
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Ethelwul]^ from his sacerdotal engagement; on ite arrival he 
assumed the crown of Egbert' 

. His indolent, mild, and weak mind* was not adequate to the 
exigencies of tte time, but be enjoyed the great advantage which 
was capable of counteracting the ul effects of his inability, a wise 
and vigorous minister. Alston, the bishop of Sherborne, had pos¬ 
sessed the favour of Egbert, and on his death became the mlitical 
and military tutor of Ethelwulph: he was powerful, warlike and 
intelligent He had the good and rare fortune to enjoy his pre¬ 
ferments for fifty vears. He endeavoured to rouse tne king to 
those exmions wnich his dignity made a duty. He provided 
supplies for his exchequer, and he laboured to organize a military 
force.. His wise measures, though sometimes baffled by an in¬ 
competent execution, and by me suddenness of aggressions, 
which no vigilance could prevent, had the ^neral success of 
punishing many insults, and of preserving the country from a 
permanent conquest' 

Nothing is more curious nor more interesting in history than 
to remark, that when great political exigencies evolve, which 
threaten to shake the foundations of civil society, they are 
usually as much distinguished by the rise of sublime characters, 
with genius and ability sufficient to check the progress of the 
evil, and even to convert its disasters to benevolent issues. One 
of these extraordinary persons was Alfred the Great, and con- 
8idei-e<jf with regard to the time of his appearance, the great 
ends which he achieved, and the difficulties under which he 
formed himself, no historical character can more justly claim 
our attention and admiration than our venerated king. 

Ethelwulph had married Osberga, the daughter of Oslac, a 
man mentioned with an epithet of celebrity, and the king’s cup- 
Jioarer. Oslac had sprung from the chieftain, who, in me time 
of Cerdic, had obtained the Isle of Wight* After three elder 
sons, Osberga was delivered of Alfred, at Wantage, in 
Berksljire.^ She is highly extolled for her piety and 
understanding; but the education of Alfred must have lost the 

* WaOinflSird. 533. The name of thia kinf has been diefifured bjr that nriaty 
wthofTsphy which prevailed at thia time, and often cem fba ea hiatorv. j^alwnlpboa, 
EUmfraa, Athnlfua, Adolfiia, Ailhnlfna. Adhelwlfiia, Albetwlfoa, Atwnlffaa 

* Malmabnry’a eipreaaiooa are, natnra Jenia et qui anb qniata degera qnam mnllie 

pnorinciia imperitare maHet^-craaaioria et bebetia ingenii. p. 37—oHuiaoobiria in* 
genii—apgaoBi, p. 847. ^ 

' Thongb Alatan bad stripped hie monaatery of mte of ita advantages^ ear Wit 
liam, in bis historT, p. 37, and hie Geet. ponL 347, coamemorelea Um with an aa- 
eominm which ia liberal ^ strongly fealored. 

* Asm do rebns gaaiis iEIfradi, p. 4, od. Oz. 1788. (Mae vraa aliva at hia grand- 
sm's birth; lor be signed a charier aa the ambassador of Blhdarnl|ih, wUwi tba 
kiu of Mareia gave to Onvland in 851. Ingnif, p. 15. 

» Aaser, f. 3, adds, that llio eonairy waa eutad Berrae sdrs a barrae aUva obi 
bans Bboadanikaiiaa Msoiuir. 
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beoefit oS her talents, because his father married another lady 
before the sixth year of his childhood had e^ired. She is sam 
to have given him to Swithin, the preceptor of his father, to be 
taught.* The bishop may have nurtured or infused that habitual 
piety for which Alfred was remarkable; but was unquestionably 
unfit for the office of literary tutor, as Alfred passed his chila« 
hood without knowing how to read. 

Their successes in France, having enlarged the horizon of the 
Northmen’s ambition, every new aggression on England became 
more formidable than the preceding. In 851, they first ventured 
to winter in the Isle of ThaneU This was a new era in their 
habits. Their ancient custom had been to mrate abroad in the 
summer, but to return with the autumn. But Ragnar’s success in 
France had increased their daring, and enlarged their views. 
They had now formed the daring project of remaining in the 
countries which they insulted. 

In the spring they attempted against the Anglo-Saxons the 
most serious invasion which England had yet experienced. 

* Their numbers, perhaps the restut of a confederation, were 
si^rior to any preceding attack. They entered the Thames 
with 850 ships, plundered Canterbury and London, and marched 
into Mercia. The names of all their chieftains are not mentioned; 
but as Ragnar Lodbrog was now in full activity, he may have 
led or aidra the invaders. 

Mercia had been governed by Withtlaf till 888. His son and 
wife reached the tomb before him, and he buried them by the 
side of Etheldritha, the daughter of Offa. She had sheltered 
him from the pursuit of Egbert, and his grateful feelings were so 
ardent, that wWn he heard of her death, his grief confined him 
to his bed, and it was with difficulty afterwards that he was 
withdrawn from her grave. His brother Bertulph succeeded, 
and signalized his reign by favouring the assassination of his 
brother’s grandson; his own son was the murderer; love of 

S >wer was the cause. Bertulph was king of Mercia, w^en the 
orthem warriors entered his dominions ;*> he endeavoured to 
reral them, but was defeated.* 

The Northmen after this victory turned southward and entered 
Surrey. The West Saxons collected under Ethelwulph, and his 


‘ Hadborne HM. nuf. p. 907. There ie a beantUhl MS. on St Swilhin, wiiKea 
^ Lentftedae in the tenth centorj, in the Britiah Mneenm. Bik Ref. xr. c. 7. 
Uiit it eenUine an aceovnt ef his miradea only, to jnsUly bb canonisation fan the 
reim of Edgar. One part is a euriooa Latin aljdiabetieal or acrostic hymn. 

rBax. Chron. 74. Aaaer, p. 5, pbees the winter residence in Sbepey Ide; but 
the priatsd Chroniele dates their first wintering in Sfaeney in 854. The MSS. Sax. 
Chum. Tik B. 4. has 855. 

* IngnlC 11. Sax. Chron. 74. Mr. Home erreneens ly saya that Brkhtrie go- 
vernodalareia at this period, p, 71. 

' Sax. Chron. 74. Flor. Wig. 995. 
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son Ethelbald, and at Aclea, a field of oaks, the two nations met, 
and a Inittie ensued, which the desperate courage of both armies 
made long and very deadly. It was not until the greatest put 
of the invaders had perished, that they lost the ground. The 
English at last triumphed: the battle was so destructive, that 
Asser, Mdio lived in the period when the Northmen maintain^ the 
most furious contests, yet attests that so great a slaughter of the 
invaders had never b^n known before mat day, or during his 
exTOrience since.“ 

The Earl of Devonshire had already defeated them at Wen- 
bury in that county, and iEthelstan, the subordinate king of 
Kent, with the Earl Ealhere, had enjoyed a similar success at 
Sandwich, where nine of their ships were taken.* 

The Mercian succession of sovereigns was now drawing to its 
close. Beortulf was succeeded in 852, by Burrhed the last king 
of Mercia, who in the next year requested the assistance of 
Ethelwulph against the Britons of Wales.” Burrhed had already 
fought a battle, in which Merfyn Frych the British king, fell, and 
was succeeded by Roderick, who has obtained in Welsh history 
the epithet of Mawr, or the Greatr But an epithet like th» 
rather expresses the feelings of his countrymen, than the merit of 


* Alter, p. 6. Voltaire hae atrangely eonfbanded thia iaTaaian with tlial ageinat 
Ethelred, above a century later. He aaya, " On pretend qn’en 853, ila romonlSreat 
la Tamiae avee troia ceni voilea. Lea Anglaia aa ae difhulirtnt mieuz qoe lea 
Franca. Ila payirenl comme cui lenra vainqueora. Un roi nomrod Etkelbert auivit 
ie malbenreuz ozcmple de Charlea le chauve. II donna do targent,” Eaaai aar lea 
Meaura. (Euvm completea, L IS, p. 473, ed. 1765. In bia previona paragraplia, lie 
confounds the Britona with the English. “ Lea Aagbia,—ila n’dtaient dchappda da 
joog doa Roinains que poor tomber sous eelui de cea iSazBiia." Ibid. 

■ Asset, p. 6. Sax. Chron. 74. There is some confusion about 
Ethelslan; by three authors (Huntingd. 345, Maitros, 142, and Hove- 
den, 412,) he is styled the brother of Ethelwulph. But Flor. Wig. 
291, Ethelwerd, 841, Malmsbury, 37, and the printed Saxon Chronicle, 
make him the son. The MSS. I^xon Chronicle, in the Cotton Library, 
Tib. B. 4, differa from the printed one, for it calls him the son of Eg¬ 
bert. It says, “pen; Cchelyulp hip r**"** Wej*c Seaxna 
pice; anb Cchelpcan hip ochep punu, peng co Canepapa 
nice, anb eo SuchpiTean, anb co Buchpeaxna pice,” p. 80. 
Matt. West. 301, and Kudborne, 201, make him Ethelwulph’s iil^iti- 
mate son. Asset’s testimony, p. 6, would decide that he was the son 
of Ethelwulph; but that th^ descriptive words are wanting in the 
Cotton MSS. of his book. Bromton says, Ethelwulph had a son, 
Athelstan ; but that he died in annis adolesoentua suae, 802. Maims* 
bury states, that Ethelwulph gave to him the provinces which Egbert 
had conquered, 37. Ethelstan is mentioned by rordun to have perwhed 
in a battle aranst the Piets, lib. iv. e. 14, p. 666. In 850 be signed a 
charter as king of Knit. Thorpe, Reg. RoS p. 88. Dr. Whitaker 
supposes him to have beni St. NeM. 


rWyaw'sEiaLp.27. 
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hu character. It may be just in provincial history as long as 
that exists in its local seclusion; but the force of the expression 
vanishes when the person it accompanies is brought forward into 
more generid history in an enlightened age. He who was great 
in l^s little circle or ruder times, beccanes then diminutive and 
obscure; and it is almost ludicrous to apply one of the most 
splendid symbols of recorded merit, to actions so inconsiderable, 
and to characters so ambiguous as a petty Welsh prince. The 
grand epithets of histoi^ should be reserved for those who can 
abide a comparison with the illustrious of eveiy age, like the 
loAy mountains of nature, which, whether existing m Italy, in 
Tartary, or Chili, are admired for their sublimity by every spec¬ 
tator, and in every period. 

Roderic ^durea the invasion of Ethelwulf and Buirhed, 
ggg who penetrated with victorious ravages to Anglesey.' 
Ethelwulph gave his daughter Ethelswitha in marriage 
to the Mercian, and the nuptiu solemnities were celebrated 
roj^lly at Chippenham.' 

The vikingr appeared again in Thanet Ealhere with the 
armed men of Kent, and Huda with those of Surrey, overwhelmed 
the invaders with the first fui^ of their battle; but the conflict 
was obstinately renewed, the English chiefs fell, and after many 
of both armies had been slain or drowned, the pirates obtain^ 
the victoiy.* 

In the fifth year of Alfred’s age, his father, although he had 
three elder sons, seems to have formed an idea of making him 
his successor. This intention is inferred from the facts that 
Ethelwulf sent him at this time to Rome, with a great train of 
nobility and others; and that the pope anointed him king at the 
request of his father.* 

It is expressly affirmed, that the king loved Alfred better than 
ggjj his other sons.® When the king went to Rome himself, 
two years afterwards, he took Alfred with him, because 
he loved him with superior affection.* The presumption that he 
intended to make Alfred his successor, therefore agrees with the 
fact of his paternal partiality. It is warranted by the declara- 


s W/nas. S7. Amer, 7. 8a*. Cbron. 75. 

' Asaer, 7. Malt. Weat 305. Burrhed therefore beeeme AlAed’e brotlier.in.U«r. 
Voltaire ealla him inaecurelelir hia uneie. Comme Barred aon oocle, p. 473. 

' Aaaer, 7. Rifoar’a Qaida mentiona one of hia ex^ta at an Enrliah pro. 
■saaletT, where the Eneii^ noble Walthiofr ielL See before, note * p. 308. 

*■ Bo Florence, S)96; Sim. Dun. 139; Red. dieeto. 450; Qiron. Mailroa, 149; 
Matt. Weet. 307; and Cron. Joan. Tazton, MSB CoUon Lib, Joliua, A. 1, affirm. 
Aa St. Neat the son or brother oT Ethelwiilph went, abont thia period, oeren limeo 
to Ro^ hb Journeys or bia adriee may bate hadaomeconneetian with thb pnneeL 
• Com mmmi at ingenti patrb aui et mirb amora mprm omneo fietrea euos. 
Amm, 15, Matt Weak 307, Sim. Dan. 141, Flor. Wig. 997, ezpreaa the same fbcl. 

, * 5!!!* *•*«"«• i» eandem riam teenm daeeas ce seed, illnm 

pins oalorb filik suia diliiebal. Aaaer, p. 8. 
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tioD of Matthew of Westmiiuter, that oas of the causes of the 
rebellion which followed against Ethehvulph was, that be had 
caused Alfred to be crownM, thereby, as it were, excluding his- 
other children from the chance of succession.* 

In Alfred’s journey through France, he was very horoitably 
treated by Bertinus and Grimbald.* When Alfred arrived in the 
course of nature at the ro^al dignity, he remembered Grimbald’s 
services and talents, requited them by a steady friendship, and 
obtained from them an important intellectual benefit 
In 655, Ethclwulph, with the sanction of his witena-gemot, 
made that donation to the church which is usually construed to 
be the grant of its tithes. But on reading carefully the obscure 
words of the three copies of this charter, which thrM succeeding 
chroniclers have left us, it will appear that it cannot have been 
the original grant of the tithes of all England. These words 
imply either mat it was a liberation of the land which the clergy 
had before been in possession of, from all the services and pay* 
ments to which the Anglo-Saxon lands were generally liable,' or 
that it was an additional gift of land, not of tithes, either of the 
king’s private patrimony, or of some other which is not explained. 
The reason for the gift which is added in the charter strengthens 
the first supposition ;* but the terms used to express the persons 


* ^UM satem biPari* erat, ana quod filium janiorem iBirreduin quaai aliia a aorts 
re^ni eaclutia, in regem JRoms feoerat eoronari. Matt West. p. 30d. 

* Vila Grimbaldi. Lei. Cnilert i. p. 18. 

y In^ir, Malmabury, and MatL Weat., profisaa to five Mpica of the charier. 
The kinf, (in Inf alf'a copy.) after reeitine the depredationa of the Northmen, adda, 
with aome confaMon of framinar and atyle, “ Wherefore 1 Ethelirttlpli, kinf of the 
Weat Saxona, with the adriee of my biahopa and prineea, affirminf a aalntory 
ooonaet, and uniform remedy, we have conaented that I ehould adjadge aome here. 
diUry portion of land to all defreea before poueoeing if, whether male or fem^ 
aervanta of Cod, aervinf him, or poor laymen ; alwaya the tenth manaion: where 
that may be the least, then the tenth part of all fooda ahoold be fiven in perpetoal 
freedom to the ^nreb, so that it may be safe ana protected fVom all secular services 
and royal rontributions f reater or smaller, or taxations which wo call wynterdaa; 
ud that it may be free from all thiima; and without tin military expuditioa, 
buildinf orbridfea,andconatraclions offortreases.” Inf. Hist. p. 17. Malmabury'a 
topy eorresponda with this; but for “then the tenth part of all goode," it has “yet 
the tenth part,” omittinf the words, “ of all fcMida,” and chanfinf “ tom” into 
“ tamen,” p. 41. Matt. WeeL p. 308, fives it a mflbrent aspect: lie makes it like an 
absolute hereditary rift, but converts the fencral term “land," used by the others, 
into “my land.” Thus “ 1 fiknt some portion of my land to be Mscesaed tn ear. 
petmal rwAt, to wit, the tenUi part of my land, that it may be Aee from all ofaeas, 
imd secular aervieea, and royal tribnles," fb«. addinf the same reason as above. 
The natuni force of MaUhew'a words limits the lands given, to the kinf’a own 
lands, which were only a small perl of the kingdom, but gives a proprietary right 
“Ptwaly than the others. I think there is no reason to bdisve that thbM 
were then firm granted, but that this charter was meant to have the operstien 
nwntioiied in the text 

tiny may mm dlligenlly poor forth their prayers to Cod for us wHheut 
essaiiif; u we have aUntaled their eenltude in some aert, • eomm ssrvjtulem In 
**»• P -**«!"«*• «• A* allerlatlon of servioss to 

not a grant or titiies. 


27» 
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to whom the benefit was granted seem to confine it to monastical 
persons.* But whatever was its original meaning, die clergy in 
afteT'ages interpreted it to mean a mstinot and formal grant of 
the tithes of the whole kingdom.^ 

He went afterwards to Rome himself with great magnificence, 
accompanied by Alfred,* who was entering his seventh year. 
As the expeditions of the great to Rome were, in those days, 
usually by land, Ethelwulf went first into France, where Charles, 
the French king, received him with honour and royal liberality, 
and caused him to be conducted through his dominions with 
every respectful attention.'* 

Tne prerents which the West Saxon king carried to the pope 
were peculiarly splendid. A crown of pure gold, weighing four 
pounds, two golden vessels called Baucas, a sword adorned with 
pure gold, two golden images, four Saxon dishes of silver gilt, 
besides valuable dresses, are enumerated by his contemporary 
Anastasius. The king also gave a donative of gold to all the 




continued a year at Rome, and rebuilt the Saxon 
rehool which Ina had founded.' By the carelessness of its Eng¬ 
lish inhabitants, it had been set on fire the preceding year, and 
was burnt to ashes.* One act which he cud at Rome evinces 


Rome evinces 


his patriotism and influence, and entitles him to honourable re¬ 
membrance, He saw that the public penitents and exiles were 


* Hie wc^e in Insulf ere, "ftmulia el ftmulabiu Dei, Deo eenienlibue eive 
leiois mieeria.” In Malmabnry Ihe aame, omiltinf the epithet ** miaeria.’* Fa- 
molabaa cannot apdr to rectora or coratea; famulia et (amolabiia Dei, mean nauaUjr 

■••<1 nuna. The copy of Matthew of Weatminater, for theae worda, aubatitulea 

** ^?*** Mariw, et mnnibaa aonetia.” Bat Matthew wrote in the latter end 
of tlw thirteenth centnry. IngnlPa copy ia abore two centnriea more ancient 
than hia. 

* Ingulf, and Malmebury, and othera state it i but all ebuses of men who haae 
cwtemed a grant bv dead, try to extend its meaning as far tor their own benefit ae 
tM oonstruotion of the words can be carried. The law itself looks only at the sense 
of the wwda used. AaBer*s opinion of its import would be very TsIuaUe if it was 
olanrly given: hecaoae, as a contemporary, we should gain from him the meaning 
given to it at its first pnblioation. If his first senteneo stood alone, it wonM confirm 
ovr first oonstruction; but his rhetorical aAer.pbiaae adds something, which, if it 
mem anv thing more, I do not nndersland it. The passage stands thus: ** He 
liberated the tenth part of all his kingdom from eveiy royal senriee and contribution, 
and in an everloaUng instrument in the cross of Christ for the redemption of hia 
soul, and of his predeeessura, be immolated to the triune Deity." I do not see that 
waoe latter worm inoreaae the meaning of the first, which express only a liberation 
from burthens. They seem to add that be ofibred this liberation as a sacrifice to the 
Daily. 

* Aaaar, 9. 

* Annales Bertiniani in Bouquet’s Reeneil, tom. vii. p. 71. 

* AnosUaias Bibliollieearius de vitis Pontif. sol. L p. 403, ed. Rome, 1718. 

' Riidhmi^ m Anastwus describes it as an hshilation j qua in eornm lingua 
burgHs diaeitur, m 817. The place where it was situaled. was called Ihe Saxon 
etreat, Saxonum vkum. Anast 363. This achooi was much ait«nAMi to by the 
Afi^o&xon noblea and sovereigns. 

< Anaatsaius, p. 317. 
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bound with iron, and he obtained an order from the pora that no 
Englishman, out of his country, should be put into oonds for 
penance.^ 

In his way through France, he discovered that senility gave 
no exemption from love. In July he sued for an aiUiance with 
Judith, the daughter of Charles, and in October was married to 
her by Hincmar. He admitted her to ^are in the royal di^^, 
and the diadem was placed on her head. Presents worthy of the 
high characters concerned were mutually given, and EttelwuJph 
took shipping for England.* 

Few marriages of our sovereigns have been more important in 
their consequences to the reputation and happiness of England 
than this, which at the time might have appears censurable from 
the disparity of the ages of the parties, and from our averaon to 
see the hoary head imitating the youthful bridegroom. It was 
this lady who began the education of Alfred; and to her there¬ 
fore may be traced all his literary acquisitions. 

But the connubial felicity of Ethelwulf was interrupted by in¬ 
telligence of a successful conspiracy against his power, which 
menaced him with deposition and exile. It was conducted by 
Alstan, the bishop, to whom he owed all his prosmrity; and 
Ethelbald, the eldest of the legitimate princes, was juaced at the 
head. The Earl of Somerset participated in the reMllion. The 
principal object was to defeat me plans of Ethelwulf in favour of 
Alfred, and to invest Ethelbald w’ith the crownJ The popular 
reason was, the elevation of his new wife to the dignity of gueen. 
The crimes of Eadburga had incited the Anglo-Saxon nation to 
forbid the wife of any other of their kings to te crowned.^ Ethcl- 
wulf's visit to Rome without having resigned his crown may have 
begun the discontent, Two of the preceding sovereigns of Wes¬ 
sex who had taken this step, Cadwalla and Ina, had first abdi¬ 
cated the throne, though Ofia retained it during his journey. But 
Ethelwulf had b^n in the church, and had not the warlike cha¬ 
racter of Ofia to impress or satisfy his thanes and eorls. For 
him therefore to pursue the steps that were so like a re-assump¬ 
tion of his early ecclesiastical character may have dissatislkid 
the fierce Anglo-Saxons, who thought little of religion until some 
event roused diem to renounce the world altogether. 

In Selwood Forest the revolters first assembled in stfength. 
The king’s absence favoured the scheme; and as his devotion to 

^ Budbome, 909. 

' AomIm BertiDiani, p. 79.^—Alter, R. The oeremoap need at tlw floreiMtiMt of 
Jodilh yd exiila, and majr be teen in Do Cbetne’i MwL Fran& md. U. n. 493. 

i Matt. WetL 308. Rodboma aiao ttalea, that aome write, qood filii inanmxe- 
rwa eontra patram prapM invidiani quod fralar minimna, vb. Alfledoa anla omnn 
innoctaa crat in icfam joaaiooe pafama, p. 901. 

‘ Aaaar, 10,11. Thia dapadaiiaa of tliair aoearaign'S qacea was Mainty, aapa 
Aaaar, to Iha enafaiB of aO ua German aationa. 
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the Roman see, combined with the prospect of a stripling’s suc¬ 
cession, to the prejudice of brothers, who to priority of birth 
added maturity of age, may have diminished the general loyal^; 
BO the circumstances of his marriage concurred, fortunately ior 
the conspirators, to complete his unpopularity. When Ethelwulf 
returned, he found the combination too powerful to be resisted: 
but the nobles of all Wessex would not permit him to be abso¬ 
lutely dethroned; they promoted an accommodation between the 
two parties, on the plan, that Ethelbald should be put in posses¬ 
sion of West Saxony, the best portion of the monarchy,' and that 
Ethelwulf should be contented with the eastern districts which 
Ethelstan had enjoyed. The king, averse to war, and perhaps 
intimidated by tm strength of his opponents, submitted to the 
proposition.* 


CHAPTER V. 

The Reigns of Ethelbald and Ethelbert—Alfred’s Education. 

Bv wresting the sceptre of Wessex from the hand of his father, 
Ethelbsld gained a very short interval of regal pomp. 

■ His father survived the disappointment of his nope and 
the diminution of his power but two years, and Ethelbald out¬ 
lived him scarcely three more. Ethelwulf, by his will, left landed 
possessions to three of his sons; and it is a proof of his placable 
disposition, that Ethelbald was one; the others were Ethelred 
and Alfred; the survivor of the three was to inherit the bequest* 
His other son, his daughter and kinsmen, and also his nobles, 
partook of his testamentary liberality. His will displayed both 
the equity and the piety of his mind.*’ 

Soon after Ethel wulPs decease, Ethelbald married his widow, 
Judith, in defiance of religious institutions and the customs of 

' Aiwr, 9. Ha reoiarka that oeeidentalea part Saaonia aemper oriaiittli prinei- 
palior eat, ibid. 

■ Tbaia ia a eomplimenUry letter of Lupoa, a French abbot, to Ethelwulf, etill 
e^atinf, aolieiting him to bo at the ezpenae of ooverinp the church of hia monaaterjr 
with lead. In Ihia be apeaka of the good opinion which had epread of Ethelwulf4 
gmrnmeni, and of the reputation ha had acquired by hia eaertiona againat the eno> 
raiea of Chriatianily, alluding to hia vietoriea over the Northnieo. EpioL Lupt Bila 
Mag. eat. iii. p. 835. 

* Son AMM*a wilk publiabed by Mr. Aatle, which recitaa thia deviae. 

^ He ordered thrait|dMi«l all bia knda, that in eeery ten roenora one poor peraon, 
aMcr a natiee or a Ibmgner, ehould be maintained ia fimd and elolbing, aa tag aa 
the eouiMry ountaiaed men and cattle, lie left the-pope a bnadred manenaam,and 
two faundied to ilhtaainala Bl Palar’a and St. Panl^ eborehae at Roma on K— 
tfeaad the enBuiag dawn. Aaaer.lX 
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every Christian state.* On the exhortations of Swithin, he is re* 
presented to have disnoissed her, and to have passed the remainder 
of his short life in reputation and justice.^ He died in 860. 

&me time after tM death of jBthelbald, Judith sold her po8> 
sessions in England, and returned to her father; she livea at 
Senlis witii regal digni^. Here she was seen by Baldwin, sur- 
named the Arm of Iron, whom she married. He was descended 
from the count, who had cultivated and occupied Flanders.* 
pope reconciled him with the king of France, her father,^ who 
gave to Baldwin all the region between the Scheid, the Sambre, 
and the sea, and created him count of the empire, that he might 
be the bulwark of the French kingdom against the Northmen.* 
Baldwin built Bruges in 856, as a fortress to coerce them, and 
died in 880, having enjoyed his honours with peculiar celebrity.^ 
On the death of Ethelbald, the kingdom of Wessex became 
the possession of Ethelbert, his bromer, who had been 
alreuy reigning in Kent, Surrw, and Sussex. 

In 1^ days, me tranquillity of England was again endar^red; 
a large fleet of the northern vikingr suddenly appeared on Win* 
Chester and ravaged it; but as they were retiring with their 
plunder, they were overtaken and chased to their ships by the 
earls of Hampshire and Berkshire. 

Their commander led them from England to France; with 
above 300 ships they ascended the Seine, and Charles averted 
their hostilities from his own domains by money. The winter 
forbidding them to navigate the sea, they dispersed themselves 
along the Seine and the ^jacent shores in different bands.' Such 


« Alter, 23. Bot tliii euihor, and they wbo rollonr him, are wrony in atating 
tbal Ibia wia aninit the enitom of Iba pagani; for Eiadbald, king of Kant, had dona 
the eame in 616; and the Saxon Chronicle, in mentioning that event, aaya, bo lived 
“on hechenum cheave spa, chat he haepbe hir raeben lape 
CO five,” p. 26 . r j r I r 

* MaU. WaaL 310. Rndboma, 304. 

* Annalea Bertiniani Bonqoet, tom. vii. p, 77.—The Ganealogia eomitom flan* 
druB aeripla aeenlo 13, aaya, A. 792, Lidricna Harlebecenaia cornea videna Flandrian 
vaeoam at ioculUm at nemoraaam oeeojMvit earn. Ibid. p. 81, be waa the great 
grandblher of Baldarin. Praviooa to Baldwin, Flandara waa in the »■«■«.«- at to- 
raalera, Ea|unoy’a Recberebea, p. 5. 

* The pope'a lettarn to Charlea, and hia qocen Hermentrodea, are in Mirasi opera 
dipl^bca, I. p. 133. Hincmar*! letter to the pope, iiaUng what bo had done in 
obedienoe to hia order, ia in the aame work, p. S5. The pope hinia to Cfaarlaai, »»»^t 
if hia anger laaied, Baldwin might join the Hortbmon. 

a Mew Annalea Flandriat, 13. For the aame purpeae, Theodore wae made the 
Sart mni of Holland at Ihia time, ibid. 

The author of the liie id* 8. Winnoe, written in the elevenih eenhiry, aavn. 

■ e " r***' voiivrior in talent and warlike abUity,7 Buuqa^ 1x379. 

•u. ” flat^inianL One expreeaba of tbeae annala ia enriona; it aaya, Itet 

toe Northmen divided thomaelvea, aecundum anaa aodalilalee, aa if they bom 
• enion of diffeiant oompaniea aaeodated lor the ' 
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incunions induced the Flemings to build castles and fortified 
l^acm^ 

In 864 , they wintered in Thanet While the Kentish men were 
offisi^g money, to be spared from their ravages, they broke from 
their camp at night, and ravaged all the east of the country. 
Ethelbert was, like his brother, taken off prematurely, after 
a short, but honourable reign of six years, and was buried 
in Shircbum> He left some chSdren,* but Ethelred, his brother, 
acceded in their stead. 

During the reigns of his brethren, Alfred was quietly advanc¬ 
ing into youth and manhood. When an illustrious character 
excites our attention, it is natural to inquire whether any im- 
usual circumstances distinguished his early years. This curiosity 
arises, not from the expectation of beholding an extraordinary 
being, acting to astonish us in the features and dress of infancy, 
because it is probable, that in the bemnning of life no indications 
of future greatness appear. Healmy children are in general 
^rightly; and the man destined to interest ages by his mature 
intellect, cannot be distinguished amid the universal animation 
and activity of his delighted play-fellows. But as the evolution 
of genius, and its luxuriant fertility, depend much upon the acci¬ 
dents of its experience, it becomes important to notice those 
events which have occurred to an illustrious individual, during 
the first periods of life, that we may trace their influence in pro¬ 
ducing or determining the tendencies of his manly character, and 
in shaping his future fortunes. The minds of all men, in every 
portion of their lives, are composed of the impressions received, 
and the ideas retained from their preceding experience. As the 
events of childhood affect its future youfli, those of its youth in¬ 
fluence its manhood, and that also impresses its subsemient age. 
Hence they who wish to study the formation of great characters 
must attentively consider the successive circumstances of their 
previous stages of life. 

The first years of Alfred’s life were marked by incidents un¬ 
usual to youth. When he was but four years old, he was sent 
by his fauter to travel by land through France, and over the 
Alps to Rome, accompanied with a large retinue. He was 
brought back in safety from this journey; and in his seventh 
year oe attended his father in a similar expedition, and resided 
with him a year in that distinguished city. Although Alfred at 

t Ob tarn tbribondM aeplenUioiMUara barbararam inenraiooM flu4ri in ran 
patia eattelln qui mumlioaaa fkeert eaparanL Majrar. Ann. Fhnd. 19. 

* Aaaar, 14. 

' Thay are manlionad in AliM'a will. About thia lion, Rnrie, a prhiM of tho 
Warofi, obtainod Uw ampire Rnaaia, and fisiof bia aaat at Moragardit, which ha 
adonad with baiMtnga, oecationod all Rwaia tolnaa that nanie. Cfironioaii. Tlnod. 
Kiow, oHod by Langb. I p. 
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these periods was but a child, yet the varied succession of scenes 
and incidents, and the nevr habits, privations, alarms, and vicis¬ 
situdes with which such dangerous and toilsome journeys must 
have abounded, could not occur to his perception without power¬ 
fully exciting and instructing his young intellect. His residence 
twice at Rome, in which so many monuments of ancient art 
were then visible to rouse the enthusiasm and interest the curio¬ 
sity of the observer, must have left impressions on his mind, not 
likely to have forsaken it, of the superiority and civilization of 
the people, whose celebrity was eveiywhere resounded, and 
whose noble works he was contemplating.** The survey of the 
ruins of the Capitol has excited some to the arduous toil of 
literary composition,* and their remembrance may have pro¬ 
duced in the mind of Alfred that eagerness for knowledge wmch 
so usefully distinguished his maturer years. 

In his eighth year he received a new train of associations from 
his residence in the court of France, during his father’s courtship 
and marriage with Judith. An urbanity of manners, and a cul¬ 
tivation of knowledge, vigorous because recent, distinguished the 
Francs at that time from the other Gothic nations. Alfred seems 
to have been inspired by them with some desire of improvement, 
though the occupations and contrary tastes of his father confin^ 
his wishes to a latent sentiment. 

From his eighth year to his twelfth, his biography is less cer¬ 
tain. If it be true, as some chronicles intimate, that infirm health 
occasioned his father, in obedience to the superstition of the day, 
to send him to Modwenna, a religious lady in Ireland, celebrated 
into sanctity,” such an expedition must, by its new and contrast¬ 
ing scenes, have kept his curiosity alive, and have amplified his 
information. The disposition to improve may also have been in¬ 
creased, if not produced, within him by the reputation of his 
namesake, Alfred of Northumbria. 

But though Alfred’s mind may have abounded with excited 
capability, eager to know, and omtdous of distinction,' it had re¬ 
ceived none of that fruitful cultivation which is gained in literary 
education, from the transmitted wisdom of other times; from tte 
unobtrusive eloquence of books. Alfr^ had been a favourite; 

■ Betlda the remeini of enoieot tute, Alfred moet he*e eeea there the meet eer. 
lecl |>rodactiant of the tiioe, ae the pope wee perpetiielljr leoeiviof • met wMv 
of rich preeents from CooeUaiJnopie, and every ether Chrietiaii ooaatry. 8m naae 
of theaa mentioiied io Anadaeiue. 

* Hr- GibbM meatiou that he eoneenred the Aral Mm of writinf hie hielaiy 
while Mlliof oa the roime of the CapiloL 

l^moth, MBS. in Bib. BodL died Dugdale, Monad. L p, 
197. Higden aieo nmtiona it, p. 256. 

. * ■•J'* 'h inconabalie ante omnia et enn omnibne preaentie 

Tito eliMiia. mpwntto dedderinin emn nobilitale genoria, nebilia nentia ingeainm 
aoppleril, pw 16. • * ^ 
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and of such children, indulgences and ignorahce are too oAen 
the lot. Happily, his father's misfortunes and new connection 
rescued him Horn that ruin of tenmer and minds which sometimes 
disappoints the fairest promises of nature. 

Allred’s intellect first displayed itself in a fondness for the only 
mental object which then existed to attract it. This was the 
An^^o-Saxon poetry. It was in a rude and rample state, and 
barren of all that we now admire in the productions of the muses. 
But it was stately and heroical. It tended to confer fame, and 
was therefore adapted to rouse the mind to seek it Hence to 
Alfred the Saxon poems, being the best which *were then acces¬ 
sible to him, were impressive and delightful. By day and by 
night, he was an assiduous auditor, whenever they were recited.' 
As he listened, the first aspirings of a soaring mind seem to have 
.arisen within him; and they prepared him to desire larger 
draughts of that intellectual fountain, whose scantiest waters 
were so sweet He became at last to be a versifier himself. But 
the great cause of the dearth of intellectual cultivation at that 
period was, that few would learn to read. Alfred had passed 
ele^n years without having acquired this easy though inestima¬ 
ble accomplishment A prince, son of a fatMr who had been 
educated for the church; who had twice visitad Rome, and re¬ 
sided at Paris after Charlemagne had improveH his people, was 
yet passing into youth without the simplest of all tuition, which 
the poorest infant is now invited and urged to attain. That he 
received it at last was owing to his step-mother, Judith. When 
Alfred was twelve years old, she was sitting oUb day, surrounded 
by her family, with a manuscript of Saxon poetry in her hands. 
As Aldhelm and Cedmon had written poems 0 $. great popularity, 
it may have contained some of theirs. That-^e was able to 
read is not surprising, because she was a Franc, and the Francs 
had received from the Anglo-Saxons a taste for literary pursuits, 
and were cultivating them with superior ardour. With a happy 
iudgment she propo^ it as a gift to liim who would the soonest 
learn to read it. The whole incident may have been chance 
play, but it was fruitful of consequences. The elder princes, one 
then a king, the others in mature youth or manhood, thought 
the rewaru inadequate to the task, and were silent But the 
mind of Alfred, captivated by the prospect of kdbrmation, and 
pleased with the brautiful decoration of the first letter of the wri¬ 
ting, inquired if she actually intended to give it to such of her 
children as would the soonest learn to umferstand and repeat it 
His mother repeating the promise with a smile of joy at the 
question, he to<m the Wik, found out an instructor, and learnt to 
read it When his industry had crowned his iwidies with stK- 


' Asht, p. 16. 
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cess, he recited it to her/ To this important, though seemingly 
trivial incident, we owe all the intellectual cultivation, and all the 
literary works of Alfred; and ail the benefit which by these he 
imparted to his countrvrnen. If this family conversation had not 
occurred, Alfred w’ouid probably have lived and died as igno* 
rant, as unimportant, and as little known as his three brothers. 
For the momentous benefit thus begun to Alfred, the memory of 
Juditli deserves our gratitude. His brothers had reached man¬ 
hood without having been taught letters by their father, who, 
though he had received an ecclesiastical education, had left both 
them and Alfred illiterate. Nine j'cars old at his father’s death, 
and j et wholly uninstructed; with one brother on the throne, and 
two more so near it as ultimately to succeed to it, ecjually unedu¬ 
cated ; and surrounded by nobles as ignorant, and w’ith no let¬ 
tered clergy alwut the throne, whence could Alfred have received 
this necessary introduction to all his improvement, if the more 
intelligent Judith, the granduiighter of Charlemagne, had not 
been transplanted by Ethelwulf from Paris to England, and even 
detained there by Ethelbald. This French princess was the kind 
Minerva from whom arose the first shoots of that intellectual 
character which we admire in Alfred. To such remote and 
apparently unconnected causes do we often owe our greatest 
blessings. 

But in learning to read Saxon, Alfred had rmly entered a dark 
and scanty ante-room of knowledge. The Saxon language was 
not at that day the repf)sitory of literature. The learned of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Bede, Alcuin, and others, had w'ritfen their useful 
works in Latin, and translations of the classics had not then been 
thought of. Alfred’s first ticquisition W'as therefore of a nature 
which rather augmented his own conviction of his ignorance, 
than supplied him with the treasures w’hich he coveted. He had 
vet to master the language of ancient Rome, licforc he could 
l>c« ome acquainted with the compositions which contained all 
the facts of history, the elegance of poetry, and the disquisitions 
of jihilosophy. He knewr where these invaluable riches lay, but 
he was unable to appropriate them to his improvement. We are 
t<»ld that it was one of his greatest lamentations, and, as he con- 
coivctl, among his severest misfortunes, and which he often men¬ 
tioned with deep sig^s, that when he had jmuth and leisure, and 
|>ermission to Icani, he could iM)t find teachers. No good masters, 
capable of initiating him in that language, in which the minds he 
afterwards studied had conversed and written, were at that time 
to be found in all the kingdom of Wessex.’ 

His love for knowledge made him neither effeminate nor slofb- 
fuL The robust labours of the chase engrossed a large portion 

’ Amer, p. 16. 
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of his leisure; and he is panegyrized for his incomparable skill 
and fehcity in this nunl art* To Alfred, whose life was indis¬ 
pensably a lUe of great warlike exertion, the exercise of hunting 
may have been salutary and even ncedfuL Perhaps his com¬ 
mercial and polished posterity may wisely permit amusements 
more philanthropic, to diminish their attachment to this dubious 
pursuit 

He followed the labours of the chase as far as Cornwall. His 
fondness for this practice is a striking proof of his activity of dis¬ 
position, because he appears to have been afflicted with a disease 
which would have sanctioned indolence in a person less alert 
This malady assumed the appearance of a slow fever, of an 
unusual kind, with symptoms that made some call it the piles. 
It pursued him from his infancy. But his life and actions show, 
that, though this debilitating disease was succeeded by another 
that haunted him incessantly with tormenting agony, nothii^ could 
suppress his unwearied and inextinguishable genius. Though 
environed with difficulties which would have shipwrecked any 
other man, his ener^tic spirit converted them into active instru¬ 
ments to advance him to virtue and to fame. 

His religious impressions led him from his childhood to be a 
frequent visiter at sacred places, for the purposes of giving alms, 
and offering prayer. It was from this practice, that as nc was 
hunting in Cornwall, near Liskeard, and observing a village 
church near, he dismounted, and went into it. A Cornish man 
of religion, called St. Gueryr, had been buried there. The name 
implied that he had possessed medical powers or roputation; and 
with a sudden hope of obtaining lelicf from his distressing malady, 
Alfred prostrated himself there in silent prayer to Cod, and 
remains a long time mentally petitioning that his suffering might 
bo alleviated, lie solicited any change of the divine visitations 
that would not make him useless in body or contemptible in his 

E ersonal appearance; for he was afraid of leprosy or blindness, 
ut he implored relief. His devotions ended, he quitted the tomb 
of the saint, and resumed his journey. No immediate effect fol¬ 
lowed. He had often prayed before for relief in vain> Happily 
in no long space afterwards his constitution experienced a bene¬ 
ficial alteration, and this complaint entirely ceased, though after 
his marriage it was succeeded by another and a worse, which 
lasted till his death." 


‘ AtMT, pk 16. Thoogh imn fond of literatoni have not often esoellad in the ro. 
bwt eaerriiea, yet aoiM raroarkaUe eharaelen kaee been diaiineuiahed Tor corporal 
aglliiy. Tbua the great Pytbaforaa eraa a auooeacftil boter in Uie Olympic gamea; 
Ike wet who boied aaearding to art. Oeantlica, the Stoic, was a similar adept. 
Bk eeholar, ChrysippaB, the aeuleat of the Budea, was at tret a racer; and eten 
PMe himaair traa a wrestler at the Isthmian and Pythian games. Bcnti^ on Pba- 
laria, 51-54. 

■Awar, 45. Fkr. W^. 509. Gnerir, inComid^aignitetobealorenre. Cam* 
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For a while we must leave Alfred aspiring to become the stu< 
dent, to describe that storm of desolation and ferocious war which 
was proceeding from the North to intercept the progress, and 
disturb the happiness of the future king; and to lay waste the 
whole island, with havoc the most sanguinary, and ruin the most 
permanent. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Accession of Ethelred, the tliird Son of Ethelwulf.—The Arrival of the 
Sons of Ra^ar Lodbrog in England. Their Revenge on Ella.—Conquests 
and Depredations. Etbelred’s Death. 

As the life of Raznar Lodbrog had disturbed the peace of many 
tegions of Europe, his death became the source of pe¬ 
culiar evil to England. When his sons heard of his 
death in the prison in Northumbria, they determined on revenge. 
Their transient hostilities as sea-kings were laid aside for die 
gratification of this passion; and as their father’s fame was the 
conversation and pride of the North, they found that wherever 
they spread news of his fate, and their own resolutions to avenge 
it, their feelings were applauded, and auxiliaries procured to jmn 
them, from every part Bands of warriors confederated from 
every region for tliis vindictive object. Jutes, Swedes, Norwe¬ 
gians, Danes, Russians, and others; all the fuiyr and all the valour 
of the North assembled for the expedition,* while none of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings even suspected the preparations. 

Eight kings and twenty earls, the children, relatives, and as¬ 
sociates of Ragnar, were its leaders.*’ Their armament assembled 
without molestation, and when it had become numerous enough 
to promise success to their adventure, Halfdcn, Ingwar, and 
Huoba, three of Ragnar’s sons, assumed the command, sailed 
out of the Baltic, and conducted it safely to the English coasts. 
By some error in the pilotage, or accident of weather, or actual 
policy, it passed Northumbria, and anchored ofl' the shores of 
East Anglia. 

Ethelred was scarcely seated on his brother's throne, before 

den pUece the church neir Liikcard. St. Neo( lived here elter Guerir, end it 
quir^ the neme from him of Ncotetoke. WhiL NoU. 109. 

*SUngb.m Seen, 176. Al. SeverL 93. HonL347. M.Weet.316. Brom- 
ton, 803. Sim. Dun. 13. At. Kiev. 353. 

^ The king* were Beeeeit. Ilalfilen, Ingwar, Ubba, Oahtmma, Oakilel, Amnnd 
and Eowla. AL Bev. 93. Simeon a^ to the kinn Sidroe, with a jarl of that 
name. Vrena and Herald, p. 14. 
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the great confederacy began to arrive. It found the country in 
a state auspicious to an invasion. Four distinct governments 
divided its natural force, whoso narrow policy saw nothing but 
triumph and safety in the destruction of each other. One of 
these, the peculiar object of the hostility of the North, was 
plunged in a civil warfare. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon governments, the kingdom of Northumbria 
had been always the must perturbed. Usurper murdering usur- 
]xjr, is the pervading incident. A crowd of ghastly monarchs 
pass swiftly along the page of history as wc gaze; and scarcely 
was the sword of the assassin sheathed before it was drawn 
against its master, and he was carried to the sepulchre which he 
had just closed upon another. In this manner, during the last 
century and a half, no fewer than seventeen sceptcred chiefs 
hurled each other from their joyless throne,*’ and the deaths of 
the greatest number were accompanied by hecatombs of their 
friends. 

When the Northern fleet suddenly appeared off East Anglia, 
such sanguinary events were still disturbing Northumbria. 
Osbert had been four years expelled by Ella from the throne 
wltich he had usurped from another, and at this juncture was 
formidable enough to dare his rival again to the ambitious field. 

The Danish chieftains who first landed, did not at once rush to 
their destined prey. Whether accident or |X)licy had occasioned 
them to disembark in East Anglia, they made it a beneficial 
event. Awing the country by a force which the wdnds had 
never wafted from Denmark before,'* they quietly passed the 
W’inter in their camp, collecting provisions and uniting their 
friends. They demanded a supj)ly of horses from the king, who 
complied with their request, and mounted the greatest part of 
their army.® He attempted no enmity; he suflered them to enjoy 
their wintry feasts unmolested ; no alliance with the other Saxon 
kingdoms was made during the interval; each state looked on with 
hope, that the collected toin|KJst was to burst upon another; and 
ns the menaced griv'crnmcnt was a rival, nothing but advantage 
was fiircsecn from its destruction. 

The Nortlicrn kings must have contemplated this behaviour 
with all the satisfaction and contempt of meditative miscliicf 
and conscious superiority. The Northumbrian usurpers at last 
sheathed, though tardily, the swords of contending ambition; 

’ Etta i« ealtcd by Hantin;^on dr^ncrem, 340. Amcr dvacribc* him a« tyran. 
num quendtm Etta nomiae non da recall proaapia pro^nitum aoper regni apicem 
const ituerant, p. 18. 

* At. Bs«. 93. 

* Asarr, 15. The Icelanders intimate that the Northmen on their 6rst arrival 
fbond EUa loo powerfiil; and that Ingwar negotiated with him, and cultivated 
liw i nnahhi iatorOTarso with his subjecta, till the complete arrival of the invaders 
enaUed him to p t o ae cu te ha revanfe. 3 Langh. 378. 
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and, on the advice of their nobles, united for their mutual 
defence and the general safety/ 

The invaders, thou|[h in many bands, like the Grecian host 
before Troy, yet submitted to the predominance of Ingwar »«_ 
and Ubbo, two of the sons of Ragnar. Of these two, 
Ingwar was distinguished for a commanding genius, and Ubbo 
for his fortitude; Iwth were highly courageous, and inordinately 
cruel.e 

In the next spring, the invaders roused from their useful repose, 
and marched into Yorkshire. The metropolis of the county was 
tiieir first object; and, on the first of March, it yielded to their 
attack. Devastation followed their footsteps; they extended 
their divisions to the Tyne, but, without passing it, returned to 
Y’ork.* 

Osbert and Elia, having completed their pacification, moved 
forwards, accompanied with eight of their earls, and, on the 12th 
of April, assaulted the Northmen near York. The Danes, sur.< 
prised by the attack, fled into the city. The English pursued 
with the eagerness of anticipated victory, broke down the slight 
walls,* and entered, conflicting promiscuously with their enemies; 
but, having abandoned the great advantage of their superior 
discipline, the English rushed only to destruction. No nation 
(.‘oulu hope to excel the Northmen in personal intrepidity or 
manual dexterity; from their childhood they were exercised in 
single combat and disorderly warfare; the disunited Northum¬ 
brians were therefore cut down with irremediable slaughter. 
Osbert and Ella, their chiefs, and most of their army, perished.^ 
The sons of Ragnar indicted a cruel and inhuman retaliation on 
Ella, for their father's sutferings. They divided his back, spread 
his ribs into the figure of an eagle, and agonized his lacerated 
Hesh by the addition of the saline stimulant.** 

After this battle, decisive of the fate of Northumbria, it 
appeared no more as an Anglo-Saxon kingdom. The people 
beyond the Tyne appointed Egbert as their sovercira, but in a 
few years he was expelled, and one Ricseg took me shadowy 
diadem. In 876 he died with grief at the distresses of his coun- 

' HanL 341. A««r, 16. So Sim. Dod. 14. 

* Hanl. 346. Ubbo U called cliieT of (he Frifiana by Sim. Doe. 70. Adam of 
Bremen deacribea Ingwar as the moat cruel of all, and as destn^ing Chriatians 
everywhere in lormente, p. 14. fie is abo called Ivar. 

^ Sim. Don. 14. In thia year Ealitan died, (lie celebrated bialmpand atateaman. 
Aaser, IS. 

' Aaaer remarka, that York had not at thia period walla an firm and ataUa as in 
the latter part of Alfred’s reign, 16. 

i Aaaer, 16. Sim. Dun. 14. The place where they fell was in Bramlon'a time 
called EllMroft. Bromt. 803. 

^ Frag. M. 9 Lang. 97s. Ragnar Saga, Ik The SeaDd Rigvatr, ib. Saio 
Gram. 177. Tliia paniument was oflen innieied by tbeae aatage oeo^oerors on 
their e n e m iee. See some instaneea in SteptMoias, 193. 

28* 
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try« and another Egbert obtained the nominal honours.' But 
Ingwar was the Danish chief, who, profiting by his victory, 
assumed Uie sceptre of Northumbria from the Humber to the 
Tyne.® 

A dismal sacrifice had been oficrcd up to the manes of Rag- 
nu, yet the invaders did not depart. It was soon evident that 
their object was to conquer, in order to occupy; desolation fol¬ 
lowed their victories, because Northmen could not move to battle 
without it; but while plunder was the concomitant of their 
march, dominion became the passion of their chiefs. 

The country was affected by a great dearth this year, which 
the presence of such enemies must have enhanced. Alfred had 
now reached his nineteenth year; he was raised by his brother 
to an inferior participation of the regal dignity, and he married 
Ealswitha, the daughter of a Mercian nobleman." The earnest¬ 
ness with which Alfred in his Boctius speaks of conjugal affec¬ 
tion, implies that this union contributed greatly to his felicity. 

The Northmen having resolved on their plans of occupation 
and conquest, began to separate into divisions. One body rebuilt 
York, cultivated the country round it, and continued to colonize it.® 
It may be presumed that Ingwar headed these. Other bands de¬ 
voted themselves to promote the ambition of those chieftains who 
also aspired to royal settlements. 

This army passed the Humber into Mercia, and estab¬ 
lished themselves at Nottingham,!* where they wintered. 
Alarmed by their approach, Burrhed, the king, and his nobles, 
sent an urgent embassy to West Saxony for assistance. Ethel- 
red, with judicious policy, hastened to his wishes. He joined the 
Mercian with Alfred and the whole force of his dominions; and 
their united armies marched towards the frontier through which 
the invaders had penetrated. 

They found the Northmen in possc.ssion of Nottingham; the 
Danes discerned the great superiority of the alli^ armies, and 
remained within the strong wails and castle of the town.^ The 


■ Sim. Dun. 14. Matt. Wrat. 336, 337,33a Leland’s Collect, ii. p. 373. 

** The lengoafo of the Northern writers ia, that Ivar obtained that part of Enp. 
lend whieb bia aooeatora had posaeaaed. Ra^nar Sava, in TorAaos Series Dan. Olatf 
Trjrcgv. Saga, ib. 375. This adda that he reigned a long while, and died without 
i a a u e, OT6. w Frag. Id. 3 Langb. 379. 

■ Ethelred, aumamed the Large. The mother of Alfred’s queen was Eadburh, 
of Ibe fbmilj of tbo Mercian kings. Aaaer frequently saw her beibre ber death, and 
oalb her a venerable woman. Her daueliier's merit ns a wife leads us to infer tlie 
eaosUenea and eaionil nurture of the mother, 19. 

* Sim. Don. Vita 8 l Cuthberli. 71. 

* lie Britiah name was Tiguo (^bauc, the liou«e of cares. Aaaer, 19. Ty, b a 
house in Welsh now; and ewh, a concarily. In the charter of it m called 
Snoihryngham, the house of Snothryng; which in the days of It^ulf bad booame 
ebaniod to Nothingham, p. 18,19. 

s Pagaai munitiooe fortbsiinamm murorum ct arob validiaaimm rnnfithaitfe 
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An^lo^azons were incarable of breaking through these foitifi* 
cations, and their mutual respect, after an ineftectual stru^le, 
occasioned a pacification, advantageous only to the Danes. The 
invaders were to retreat to York, and the kii^ of Wessex, satis¬ 
fied with having delivered Mercia, and not discerning the danger 
of suflering the Northmen to remain in any part of the island, 
returned home.' 

The Northmen retired to York with great booty.* In tliis year 
two of the most terrible calamities to mankind occurred, a great 
famine, and its inevitable attendant, a mortality of cattle, and of 
the human race.' The general misery presented no temptations 
to the rapacity of the Northmen, and they remained a year in 
their Yorkshire stations." 

When spring arrived, they threw off all disguise, and 
signalized this fourth year of their residence in England 
by a series of hostilities the most fatal, and of ravages the most 
cruel. They embarked on the Humlier, and sailing to Lincoln¬ 
shire, landed at Huniberstan in Lindesey.' From this period, 
language cannot describe their devastations. It can only repeat 
the words plunder, murder, rape, famine, and distress. It can 
only enumerate tt»wns, villages, churches and monasteries, har¬ 
vests, and libraries, ransacked and burnt. But by the incessant 
rejKjtitioii, the horrors arc diminished; and we read, without 
(^notion, the narration of deeds which rent the hearts of thou¬ 
sands with anguish, and inflicted wounds on human happiness 
and human im|>rovcmcnt, which ages with diflicully healed. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of general statements, which glide as unimpres¬ 
sively over the mind as the arrow ufxjn ice, it may be preferable 
to select a few incidents, to imply those scenes of ncsolation, 
which, when .stated in tlie aggregate, only confuse and ovcrwhcliii 
the sensibility of our iwrccption. 

After dest’niying the monastery, and slaying all the monks of 
the llicn much-admired abbey of Bardcncy, they emidoyed the 
summer in desolating the country around with sword and fire.* 
About Michaelmas they passed tlic Witham, and entered the dis¬ 
trict of Kesteven* with tiic same dismal ministers of fate. The 

IdkuII^ 90. Burrhed in a cluirter to Cro;Iind, dated Auf. I, 868, aUtea himtelf to 
hare made it at Snolhrjrngham bciure bia brotiicr'a frieoda, and all his peopla atnittm 
bled to bcaie|;c the pagans. 

' Aaoer, mentinns no conflict: the Saxon Chronicle aaaertf, that an alliek was 
made on the inlKnehments, but diogracea the Anglo-Saxons, by adding, that it was 
not severe, p. 79. The monk of Croylsnd praises the young earl Algar, for his 
prowcas in the affair, p. 18. 

• lagulf, 1S.90. t Aner, 90. 

• Sax. Cbron. SO. * Aaer, 90. 

* l in dea ty was the iargest of the threa parts into wbieh the eoonty of Lioosln 

was ancianUy divided. « IngolC 90. 

* EeWeven eras another of Iha lime districis into whkb Lwetdnsbin was an- 
eienlly divided. 
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sovereizn of the country made no effort of defence; but a pa¬ 
triotic lew attempted to procure for themselves and the rest, that 
protection which their government did not impart 

The brave Earl Algar, in Sratember, drew out all the youth of 
Hollandhis two seneschals, Wibert and Leofric, whose names 
the aged rustics that survived, attached, with grateful memory, 
to their possessions, which they called Wiberton and Lefrinkton, 
assembled from Deling, Langtoft, and Boston, 300 valiant and 
well-appointed men; 200 more joined him from the Croyland 
monastery. They were composed chiefly of fugitives, and were 
led by Tolius, who had assumed the cowl; but who, previous to 
his entering flic sacred profession, had been celebrated for his 
military character. Morcard, lord of Brunne, added his family, 
who were undaunted and numerous. Osgot, the sheriff of Lin¬ 
coln, a courageous and formidable veteran, collected 500 more 
from the inhabitants of the county. These generous patriots 
united in Kesteven, with the daring hope of checking, by their 
valour, the progress of the ferocious invaders. 

On the feast of St Maurice, they attacked the advanced bands 
of the Northmen with such auspicious bravery, that they slew 
three of their kings, and many of the soldiers. They chased the 
rest to the gates of their ontrcncliments, and, notwithstanding a 
fierce resistance, they assailed these, till the advance of niglit 
comtielled the valiant earl to call off his noble army.* 

With an unpropitious celerity, the other kings of the North¬ 
men, who had spread themselves over the country to plunder it, 
Godniti, Bacseg, Oskitul, Halfdcn, and Amond, together with 
Frena, Ingwar, Ubbo, and the two Sidrocs, hastened, during the 
night, to reunite their bands in the camp. An immense bwty, 
and a numerous multitude of women and children, their spoil, ac¬ 
companied them. 

Tiic news of their uiifoi’tunato arrival reached the English sta¬ 
tions, and produced a lamentable effect; for a large pait of tlic 
small army, aflrighted by the vast disproportion of numtx^rs which 
in the ensuing mom they must encounter, fled during the darkness 
of the night. This desertion might have inspired and justified a 
general fl^ht; but the rest, as though they had felt that their post 
was the Thermopylm of England, with generous magnanimity 
and religious solemnity, prepared themselves to perish for their 
country and their faith. 

The brave Algar managed his diminished force with the wisest 

r Holland, or Holland; IIm aoiithern divlaion nf Lineoliialiiie, which extended 
ttom the Witham to the Nine. Lihe the Batavian Hidland, it was so moiat, that 
the anrfaee ahook if stamped upon, and the print of the feet remained on it. It wee 
CBwpoead of two parts, the lower and the upper. The lower was fall of impaaeable 
marsbee; hose hank* preserved it from the ocean. Camd. 459. 

• IngnlA 90. Cbron; Bt Petri de Borgo, 16. The pisae where thaao three kiim 
fhn, obtain^ the name of Trekyngbam. It was befiire named Leenndoa. Ing. 31. 
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economy, and with soldierly judgment He selected the valiant 
Tolius, and 500 intrepid followers, for the post of the greatest 
danger, and therefore placed them on his right Morcard, the 
lord of Brunne, and his companions in arms, he stationed with 
them. On the left of his array, Osgot, the illustrious sheriff, with 
his 500 soldiers, took his allotted ^st with Harding of Rehale, 
and the young and impetuous citizens of Stamford. Algar him¬ 
self, with his seneschals, chose the centre, that they might be 
readv to aid cither division as exigency inquired. 

The Northmen, in the first dawn of light, buried tJieir three 
kings in the sptrt thence called Trekynmmm, and leaving tw'o 
other of their royal leaders, with four jarls, to guard their camp 
and captives, they moved forward with four kings and eight 
jarls, burning with fury for the disgrace of their friends on the 
preceding day. 

The English, from their small number, contracted themselves 
into a wedge; against the impetus of the Northern darts, they 
presented an unjwnetrablc arch of shields, and they repelled the 
violence of the norse by a dense arrangement of their spears. 
Lessoned by their intelligent commanders, they maintained their 
station immovable the wliole da}'. 

Evening advanced, and their unconquered valour had kept off 
enemies, whose numbers had menaced them with inevitable ruin. 
The Northmen had siient their darts in vain. Their horsemen 
were wearied with the incll'cctual toil of the day; and their whole 
army, despairing <if success, in feigned confusion w'ithdrcw. 
Elated at the sight of the retreating foe, the English, quitting their 
array, sprang forwards to complete their conquest. In vain their 
hoary leaders c.v]>ostulated, in vain ))rcK‘laimcd ruin if they sepa¬ 
rated. Intoxicated with the jirospcct of unhoi>cd success, they 
forgot that it was the skill of their commanders, which, more 
than their own bra\cry, had protected them. They forgot the 
fewness of their nnmlicrs, and the yet immense sujKjriority of 
their foes. They saw fiighf, and they thought only of victory, 
Jlisjwrscd in their eager fxirsuit, they displayed to the Northern 
chiefs a certain tncans of conf|uest. Suddenlv the pagans rallied 
in every part, and rushing ujr»on the scattered English, surrounded 
them on every side. It was then they saw that fatal rashness 
had involved in equal ruin their country and themselves. They 
had almost rescued England from destruction by their valour 
and c.onduct; and now, by a m<imcnt’s folly, all their advantages 
were lost. For a while, Xlgar, the undaunted earl, and the self- 
devoting Tolius, with the other chiefs, discreet even in the midst 
of approaching ruin, by gaining a little eminence, protracted 
their fate. But as the dispersed English c.otild not be reunited, 
as the dissolved arrangement could not be recomposed, the 
valour and skill of the magnanimous leaders, howerar exalted and 
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unexcelled, could only serve to multiply the victims of the day. 
The Mssibility of victory was vanished The six chiefs beheld 
their ibllowers falling fast around; death approached themselves. 
Mounting upon the bodies of their friends, they returned blow 
for blow, till, fainting under innumerable wounds, they expired 
upon the corses of their too impetuous companions.* 

A few youths of Sutton and Gedeney threw their arms into 
the neighTOuring wood, and escaping with difficulty in the fol> 
lowing night, they communicated the fatal catastrophe to the 
monastery of Croyland,** while its abbot and the society were 

C erforming matins. The dismal tidings threw terror into every 
reast; all foreboded that the next stroke of calamity would fall 
on them. The abbot, retaining with him the aged monks and a 
few infants, sent away the youthful and the strong, with their re¬ 
lics, jewels, and charters, to hide themselves in the nearest 
marsMs, till the demons of slaughter had passed by. With 
anxious haste they loaded a boat with their treasures. They 
threw their domestic property into the waters, but as part of the 
table of the great altar, plated with gold, rose above the waves, 
tluw drew it out, and replaced it in the abbey. 

The flames of the villages in Kesteven now gradually spread 
towards them, and the clamours of the fierce pagans drew nearer. 
Alarmed, they resumed their boat, and reached the wood of An- 
carig near the south of the island.' Here, with Toretus the an¬ 
chorite, and his fraternity, they remained four days. 

The abbot, and they who were too young or too old to fly, put 
on their sacred vestments, and assembled in the choir, perform¬ 
ing their moss and sinmng all the Psalter with the faint hope, 
that unresisting age and harmless childhood would disarm fero¬ 
city of its cruwty. Soon a furious torrent of howling barbarians 
poured in, exulting to find Christian priests to massacre. The 
venerable abbot was hewed down at the altar by the cruel Oski- 
tul, and the attendant ministers were beheaded after him. The 
old men and children, who ran affrighted from the choir, were 
seized and tortured, to discover the trcasuia of the place. The 
prior suffered in the vestry, the sub-prior in the refectory; every 
part of the sacred edifice was stained with blo^. One child 
only, of ten years of age, whose beautiful countenance happened 

* Thii interwtlnir MiTKlira it in Infulf, 30-Sl. 

* Cn^land wat one of the ielendi lyinK in that tract of the Eatfern weten, 
whioh, rising fron the middlo of the country, and spreading shore 100 milce, pre¬ 
cipitated Ihemaelres into the aea with many great rirers. Malm, GcaL Pent. 3^ 

< Or Thorn-ey, the island of Thorns. *!nMre was a monastery hare. Malms, 
bury eshibita it as the picture of a paradise; amidst the marshes abounding in 
trees, was a fine green piaio, as smooth and lerel as a stream; every part wae enlti- 
vetad: hero appi^trees arose, there vines erept along the fielda, or twined round 
polew Yet ho adds one trait so eipreaaive of looenomeneaa, as to throw a glooni 
over the ehariiM of uaturo: ** When a man eomea be is applauded like an angeL” 
De GeaL Pont 994. rr 
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to interest the younger Sidroc,* was permitted to survive. The 
spoilers broke down all the tombs and monuments, with the ava- 
i^ious hope of discovering treasures: and, on the third day, they 
committeo the superb edifice to the flames. 

With a great plunder of cattle, the insatiate barbarians marched 
the next day to Peterborough.® There stood a monastery, the 
glory of the architecture of the age, and whose library was a 
large repository of books, which the anxious labours of two cen- 
tur^ had collected. But arts and science were toys not worthy 
even to amuse their women, in the estimation of these invaders. 
They assailed the gates and fastenings, and with their archers 
and machines attacked the walls. The monks resisted with all 
their means of annoyance. A brother of Ubbo was carried off 
to his tent, wounded by the blow of a stone. This incident added 
a new incentive to the cruel fury of the Northmen. They burst 
in at the second assault under Ubbo. He slew the hoary abbot, 
and all the monks, with his own weapon. Every other inhabitant 
was slaughtered without mercy by his followers. One man only 
had a gleam of humanity. Sidroc cautioned the little boy, whom 
he had saved from Croyland, to keep out of the way of Ubbo. 
The immense booty which they were gorged with did not miti¬ 
gate their love of ruin. The much-admired monastery, and its 
valuable and scarcely reparable literary treasures, were soon 
wrapt in fire. For fifteen days the conflagration continued. 

The Northmen, turning to the south, advanced to Huntingdon. 
The two carls Sidroc were aptminted to guard the rear and the 
baggage over the rivers. As tticy were passing the Nen,*' after 
the rest of the army, two cars, laden with vast wealth and pro- 

E , with all the cattle drawing them, w'cre overturned, at the 
f the stone bridge, into a dcpthlcss whirl[MH}L While ail the 
attendants of the younger Sidroc were employed in recovering 
what was possible of the loss, the child of Croyland ran into the 
nearest wc^, and, walking all night, he beheld the smoky ruins 
of his monastery at the dawn. 

He found that the monks had returned from Incarig the day 
before, and were laboriously toiling to extinguish the flames, 


® Om of th« SUiroea had already dittingaiahed himaelf for bis aggresiioDS en 
France. In 832, and 855, ha eaUttA the Seine nrith much auceaesrul drpreilatiaa. 
Chren. Fontanel. Boaqoet 7, 40-43. 

* This also stands in the land of the Girrii or FennMB, who oeenpied thoae im- 
menae marshes, eonUining milUoas of acres, where the ooontiea of Lincoln, Gam. 
bridge, Hantingdon, and Northampton meet. Camd. 408. The marshes are de. 
aeribed fay Hugo Csndidns as fomiming wood and torf for fire, hay lor cattle, reeds 
far thalening, and fish and water.fawi for snbsislence. Peterborough monaatery 
was in the IM portion. On one side eras a range of water, on the other woods and 
a enhisaied ooniitry. It was an eem ib ie on aJl aMaa hot the oaal, where a boat waa 
ranniaila. 

' TMs ritee rana thten|fa Nerthamplan, making aaany riaehes ^ the wiading of 
its banka. Camden nails it a very neUe river, 4M. 
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which yet raged in various divisions of the monastery. When 
they heard from the infant the fate of their superior and elder 
brethren, unconquerable sorrow suspended their exertions, till 
wearied nature compelled a remission of their grief. They col¬ 
lect^ such as they could find of the mutilated and half-consumed 
bodies, and buried them with sympathetic reverence. Having 
repaired part of the ruins, they chose another aljbot; when the 
hermits of Incarig came to implore their charitable care for the 
bodies at Peterborough, which the animals of prey were violatii^. 
A deputation of monks was sent, who found the corpses, and in¬ 
terred them in one large grave, with the abbot at the summit. A 
stony pyramid covered his remains, round which were afterwards 
engraven their images in memorial of the catastrophe.^ 

{Spreading devastation and murder around them as they march¬ 
ed, the Northmen proceeded into Cambridgeshire. Ely and its 
first Christian church and monastery, with the heroic nuns, who 
mutilated^their faces to T>rcscrve their honour, were destroyed by 
the ruthless enemy; and many other places were desolated. 

The sanguinary invaders went afterwards into East Anglia.'' 
The throne of this kingdom w'us occupied by. Edmund, a man 
praised for his aflability, iiis gentleness, and hqmility. He may 
liavc merited all the lavisli encomiums which h^ has received for 
the milder virtues; but he w'as deficient in those manly energies 
wIm»so vigorous activity wmild have met the storm in its fury, 
and might have disarmed it of its terrors.* 

Ingvvar, separating from Ubbo, proceeded to the place where 
Edmund resided. The picture annexed to his route represents a 
burning country, the highways strewed with the victims of mas¬ 
sacre, violated w<‘ nen, the husband expiring on his own threshold 
near his wife, and the infant torn from its mother’s bosom, and 
slain iKjfore her eyes to increase her screamsJ Ingwar had heard 
a favourable account of Edward’s warlike abilities, and W a 
rn])id movement emleavoured, according to the usual plan of the 


» Infruir, 33-31. Chrnn. Petrib. 18-30. 

^ Abbo Jhlnriocenniii, who wrote in the tenth century, deacribe* Ehiat Anglia as 
ncirly environo,! with wnlcrH; iinincnw inorKhcs, a hundred milca in extent, were 
on the north ; the acean on the cast and eoutfa. On the west it was protected rrom 
the irruptions of the other nieinbera of the octarclor, by a moond of earth like a lofty 
wall. Ita soil was fertile and pleasant; it woa tuil of lakes two or three miles in 
space; iti marshes were peopled with monks. MSS. Cott. Librsi^. Tib. B. 3, p. 3. 

' One of the fullest accounts of the fata of Edmund, ia in the little book of Abbo. 
lie addreaaca it to the famous Duiistsn, from whom he bad the particulars be nar- 
rates. Ho intimalee that Dunslan used to repeat them with eyes moist with tears, 
and had learnt them from an old soldier of Edmond'^ who simply and fitithfully 
reoounted them upon his oath to the illustriooa Elhelslao. Abbo’a treatise has been 
printed abroad in Acta Sanctorum. Cologne, soL vi. p. 465-473, ed. 1575. 

i “Maritna eum eonjnge ant morlnoa aut moribundus jaoebat in Hmine; inAnt 
raptua a matria nber.ibus, nt major esact rjulatua, tnieidabalur ooram matemia Ato. 
tibwa.” Abbo, MS& p. ^ This author waa ao well aequaiatad with Virgil and 
Honoa as to.cile them in his Uule work. 
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Northmen,to surprise the king, before he could present an armed 
country to repel him. Edmund, though horrors had for some 
time been raging round his frontiers, was roused to no prep^- 
tions; had meditated no warfare. He was dwelling quietly in a 
village near Hagilsdun,* when the active Dane appeared near 
him, and he was taken completely unawares. 

His earl, Ulfketul, had made one effort to save East Anglia, 
but it failed. His army was decisively beaten at Thetford with 
profuse slaughter; and this calamity deeply woimded the mind 
of Edmund, who did not reflect, that to resist the Danes with 
energy, was not merely to uphold his own domination, but to 
protect his people from the most fatal ruin." 

As Ingwar drew nigh to the royal residence he sent one of his 
countrymen to the king, with a haughty command, to divide his 
treasures, submit to his religion, and reign in subjection to his 
will. “And who are you that should dare to withstand our 
power! The, storm of the ocean deters not our prtmosed enter¬ 
prise, but serves us instead of oars. Neither the loud roarings of 
the sky, nor its darting lightnings have ever injured us. Submit, 
then, with your subjects, to a master whom even the elements 
respect.”" 

On receiving this imperious message, Edmund held counsel 
with one of his bishops who enjoyed his confidence. The eccle¬ 
siastic, apprehensive of the kill’s safety, exhorted his conipliance. 
A dialogue ensued, in which l^mund displayed the sensibility of 
an amiable mind, but not those active talents which would have 
given safety to his people. He pitied his unhappy subjects, 
groaning under every evil which a barbarous enenw could 
inflict, and wished his death could restore them. When the 
bishop represented to him the ravages which the Northmen had 
ix!ri)etrated, and the danger which impended on himself, and 
advised his flight, the mild-hearted king exclaimed, “ I desire not 
to survive my dear and faithful subjects. Why do you suggest 
to me the shame of abandoning my fellow-soldiers? I have 
.always shunned the disgrace of reproach, and especially of 
cowardly abandoning my knights; tecause I feel it nobler to 
die for my country than to forsake it; and shall 1 now be a 

k Abbo rcfflarka of tbo Danbh Datum, ** com wmpw atodoat rapto vivare, noo. 
qoam tamen indicta pu|rna palam contendit com hcole, nisi |ffevento ioaidiia, aUata 
ape ad portua nanom remeandi,” MSS. p. 6. 

■ The Hill of Eaitlea. It ia now, oapa Bromton. 805, called Home. It ia opoa 
the Waveney, a little river dividing part of Norfolk from Suffolk. It ia not &r from 
Dioa in Normk. CSamden namea it Hoaon, |h 375. 

"Ingulf, 34. Aaaer.SO. Matt. WeaL 3ia 

■ Et qoia to, nt tants potentim inarientor cadeaa oonbadieme T Mariam tern, 
peatatia procella noatria oervit rem^^iia, nee movet a ptopoaito directm intentiooia. 
Qaibua nee infena mngitM ooali, nee erebri jactna (blminom uaqnam noeaamnt. 
£bto iteqae, cum toia omniboa, anb boo imperaton m a rimo oui f a mot a n tar ale- 
menta." Abba, ib. 

vou I. 29 
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vdi]ntar 7 nci'eant, when the loss of those I loved makes even 
the light of heaven tedious to me ?”* The Danish envoy was 
then called in, and Edmund addressed him with an energy that 
ought to have anticipated such a crisis, and to have influenced 
his actions. “ Stained as you are with tiie blood of my people, 
you deserve death; but 1 will imitate the example of him 1 vene¬ 
rate, and not pollute my hands with your blood. Tell your com¬ 
mander, 1 am neither terrified by his threats, nor delimed by his 
{womises. Let his boundless cupidity, which no plimder can 
satiate, take and consume my treasures. You may destroy this 
frail and falling body, like a despised vessel; but know, that the 
freedom of my mind shall never, for an instant, bow before him. 
It is more honourable to defend our liberties with our lives than 
to beg mercy with our tears. Death is preferable to servility. 
Hence I my spirit shall fly to heaven from its prison, contami¬ 
nated by no degrading submission. How can you allure me by 
the hope of retained power, as if I could desire a kingdom, 
when Its population has been so destrovcd; or a few subjects 
robbed of every thing that makes life valuable !”r 

This passive fortitude, and these irritating reproaches only 
goaded the resentment of the Dane, whose rapid hostilities had 
now made active warfare useless. The king was taken without 
farther contest. He was bound with close fetters, and severely 
beaten. He was then dragged to a tree, tied to its trunk, and 
lacerated with whips. Even these suflerings could not appease 
the tigers of the Baltic. They aimed their arrows at his body 
with contending dexterity. At length Ingwar, enraged at his 
firmness and piety, closed the cruel scene by the amputation of 
his head.< 

Thus terminated another kingdom of the Anglo-Saxon oc- 
^chy, which, as it had been baneful to the happiness of the 
island by occasioning incessant warfare, was now become 
wholly incompatible with the sccuiity of every individual, while 
the states of the continent were enlarging, and the North was 
|>ouri^ its throngs around. By annihilating with such total ex¬ 
tirpation all the rival dynasties, and the prejudices which sup¬ 
ported them, the Danes unconsciously made some atonement for 
^ calamities they diffused. They harassed the Anglo-Saxons 
into national fraternity, and combined contending sceptres into 
one well-regulated monarchy. 

The Northmen placed Godrun, one of their kings, over East 


• Abte.iUd. 

* This n a literal Iranalatioa of bla apaedi to the Dwatanger of Ingwar, aa fivea 
hf Ahbe, an the aothority nanihiiied in note 

S The aOtb of Nwtemherwaa the day of bis eatastrophe. which was so interestinir, 
Ihatlhs Uaadar. AraFnide,atMheaitaneaf iheslsiMor hiaehnMolivy, p. 7. He 
* Bis WMiy was araeh ranantod, and his mine still eaiaU in ear 
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Anglia; while the brother of Edmund, terrified , at the miseries 
of &e day, fied into Dorset, and there lired an hermitical life on 
bread and water/ 

Having resolved to attempt the subjection of the island, the 
Northmen governed their career with policy, as distinguished as 
their cruelty. They had attacked Mercia, and they beheld the 
banners of West Saxony waving on its frontiers. If Aey assaulted 
Wessex, would the Mercian sword be there ? Their cxperimce 
proved that they calculated well on the petty policy of that de¬ 
graded kingdom. Although the crown of Mercia trembled in 
every battle in Wessex; though it was, impossible for Ethelred 
to be conquered, and for Burrhed to be secure, vet the protecting 
succour which Mercia had received from the kings of Wessex, 
was never returned, though common danger claimed it 

Ingwar having completed the conquest of East Anglia, and 
permitted his associate, Godrun, to assume its sceptre, returned 
to his brother Ubbo, in Northumbria.* The rest of the invaders, 
under the command of Halfden and Bacseg, two of their kings, 
or sea-kings, hastened from East Anglia to a direct invasion of 
Wessex. 

They penetrated from Norfolk unchecked into Berkshire; they 
possessed themselves of Reading as soon as they reached it, and 
continued there many days unmolested. 

On the third day after their arrival, their leaders, with a 
powerful body of cavalry, spread Uiemsclves successfully to pil¬ 
lage ; the rest dug a trench lietween the Thames and the Kennct, 
to the right of the city, to defend their encampments. Ethel- 
wiilph, the earl of the county, who had defeated the invaders 
before, collected the men of the vicinity, and exhorted them to 
disregard the superiority of the foe. His argument was a popu¬ 
lar one: “ What though their army is larger than ours, Christ, 
our general, is stronger than them.” His countrymen were con¬ 
vinced by his logic; and, after a long combat, the invaders were 
repulsed at Inglcfield,* with the loss of Sidroc the elder, the chief 
who had so much afflicted France. 

Four days after this conflict, the kings of Wessex, Etlielred 
and Alfred, put themselves into motion, with their forces, and 
joining the Earl Ethelwiilph, attacked the Northmen at Reriding. 
They destroyed all the enemies who were out of the citadel; but 

' Malmub. 330. Bromton, 807. 

* Bromton, 807. Ethelwerd mjti of him, ** laar died tbie year,” p. 843. 
annals of Ulster state, that he went in this pear tram Sootland to Dublin with 
300 ships, with great booty, end a mnltitude of English, Welsh, and Pietiah prl* 
Bonera. 'rheas annals ;daoe his death in 873, tbtts: ** OTS, Ivar, king of all the 
NfltUierna in Ireland and Britain, died,'* p. 65. Hk childr^ aea.kingn, like bin. 
self^ are often mentioned in these Irish Annals. 

‘ Saa. Chron. 80. Sim. Don. 135. Aaaer, 81. InglelMd k a Uuk eiDagn in the 
neigbbonrhood 4^ Beading. Ckmdan, 148, wbm In a amall mklaks, nalk Ewthrolpb 
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those within rushing from all its gates, a fiercer battle followed, 
which ended in the death of Ethelwulpfa, and the retreat of the 
West Saxons.” 

Taken unawares by the invasion, the West Saxons had rushed 
to the conflict with a hasty and inadequate force. Four days 
afterwards, they collected in a more complete and formidable 
array, and combated the enemy at iEsce^un, or the Ash-tree 
HilL* The Danes had accumulated all their strength, and with 
an attempt at tactical arrangement, they divided themselves into 
two bodies; one, the chief, meir two kings conducted; the other 
moved under the earls. The English imitated their array. 
Ethelred resolved himself to encounter the northern kings, and 
appointed Alfred to shock with their earls. Both armies raised 
their shields into a tortoise-arch, and demanded the battle. 

The Northmen were first in the field; for Ethelred, either im¬ 
pressed with that dispiriting belief, which men on the eve of 
great conflicts sometimes experience, that he should not survive 
It, or preparing his mind for the worst event, and for its better 
state, ana desirous to obtain the favour of the Lord of all existing 
worlds, waited to say his prayers in his tent, which he declared 
he would not leave till the priest had finished. Alfred, more 
eager for the fray, and provoked by the defying presence of the 
enemy, was impatient at the delay; his indignant courage forgot 
the inferiority of the division which he commanded; he led up 
his troras in condensed order, and disdained to remark that the 
crafty Danes were waiting on an eminence for an advantageous 
conflict* A solitary tree marked the place of combat, and 
round this the nations shocked with frightful clamour and equal 
bravery. The exertions of Alfred were unavailing, though he is 
stated to have attacked like the chafed boar; he had fc^n too 
precipitate. The English ranks gave way, when the presence of 
Ethelred, witli his battle, destroyed the incf|uality of the com¬ 
batants, and reanimated the fainting spirits of his countrymen. 
The long and dreadful struggle at last ended in the death of the 
king Bacseg, of tlic younger Sidroc,* many otlior carls, and some 

■ Sim. Dun. 1S5. Auer, 21. ^ Aiacr, 21. 

* Auer ray* iis had hia accoani of Alfred’s impetuona alacrity from those who 
saw it, 22. He adda the phraae “ aprino more.” 

a Asser and the printed copy of the Saxon Chronicle place the deaths 
of both the Sidrocs in this battle, although it had recorded the fall of 
one in the preceding battle. The fine MS. of the Saxon Chronicle in 
the Cotton Library, Tib. B. 4, p. SO, having mentioned the death of 
one Sidroc at Inglefield, refers the drath of the younger Sidroc only to 
this battle : “ anb chep Sibpac ye xeonxa, anb Orbeann eopl, 
anb Fpaena eopi, anb Hanalb eonl.” This MS., though in some 
respect leas complete than those which Dr. Gibson edited, is yet more 
ancumte in others. It is remarkably well written, and seems very 
ancient. 
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thousands of the Danes, who fled in general rout The English 
chased them all night and the next day over the fields of Ash' 
down till they readied their fortress at Heading.' The slaughter 
of the day gave it a dismal claim to memory.* 

Fourteen days after this, the Danes collected strengdi sufficient 
to defeat the kings of Wessex at Basing.* An important acces¬ 
sion of allies, newly arrived from the North,** increa!m die terrors 
of this defeat, and augured new miseries to the Anglo-Saxmis. 

The last invaders joined harmoniously with the preceding, be¬ 
cause their object was the same. Withm two months afterwards 
the princes of Wessex supported another battle with the recruited 
confederates at Merton;® out the conflict, after many changes of 
victory, was again unfortunate to the English. Ethelred received 
a wound in it, of which he died soon after Easter, and was in¬ 
terred at Wimburn.** 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Reign of Alfred, from his Accession to his Retireoiant. 

The dcatli of Ethelred raised Alfred to the throne of Wessex. 
Some children of his elder brother wore alive,® but the —, 
crisis w'as too perilous for the nation to have suflered the 

T Asser, 33, 34. Flor. Wig. 307. Sax. Chron. 81. 

* The (ilace of this 0 roBt battle has been controverted. Aston, near Wsllingfiwd, 
in Berks, has good claims, becaaae the Saxon Chronicle (as its editor obs^^) 
menUons .Geeadun, on another occasion, as close b^ Wallingford, p. 135. Dr. Wise, 
in bis letter to Dr. Mead, concerning some antiquities in Berkshire, print^ 1738, 
contends that the famnua white horse on the hill was made to commemorate this 
victory. He says, ** I take Eacesdone to mean that ridge of hills from Letcombe 
and thcreaboDta, going on to Wiltshire, and overlooking the valo with the towns in 
iL The town formerly called Ayvbesdown, ia now called Ashbury; the old name is 
still preserved hereabouts, the downs being called by the shepherds, Ashdown; and 
about a mile southward from Ashbury, is Aahdown Park,” p. SO. Whitaker pre. 
fere the locality of Aston, p. 373. 

■ Aaser, 34. 

*' Quo prslio peracin, de ultraroarinia partibus alius pagaaomm esereitus soeietati 
se adjunxiL Aaser, 34. 

‘ &x. Chron. 81. TTiis position of Mereluns is doubtflil. Merton in Surrey, 
Merdon in Wilts, and Merton in Oxfordshire, have been anggeeled. 1 am indoeed 
to venture a new opinion, that it was Morton in Berks, bMoae the CSironide of 
Mailros, 144, places tho b^e at Reading; and, according to the map, Mwrton bm. 
dred join* Itching, and contains both North Bferton and Sooth Merton. 

'' Broniton, 609. The bishop of Sherborne fell in this battle. Malt. WeaL 333. 
The Saxim Chronicle says, that he and many Xobpa mcnoa foil in N, SI, whom 
Homiiydoa calls mnlti proeeras Angiim, pi 34fo Ethelwerd, tho ehreoioler, in asM. 
tioning Ethaired’a death, styles the king his atavos, pi 843. 

* dufted in his will gave eight manors to ^thrim, hie brother's eon, and t hem 

20 * 
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sceptre to be feebly wielded by a juvenile hand. The dai^ers 
which environed the country, excited the earls and chiefs oi the 
whole nation, whom we may understand to have been the witena- 

K ot, with the unanimous approbation of the country,*■ to choose 
ed for the successor, that mey might have a prince who could 
give them the protection of his abilities. 

It is intimated that he hesitated;® and indeed, every evil that 
can abate human happiness, seemed to surround the diadem 
offered to Alfred. It was the defeat and death of a brother which 
occasioned his accession. The victorious enemies, stronger from 
their victory, promised to be more foimidable to Alfred than to 
Ethclrcd. All the causes that had produced their former suc¬ 
cesses were yet in full operation, while the new sovereign’s 
means of resisting them were not increased. According to the 
natural course of things his reign could not but be calamitous. 
Alfred chose to endure the threatening contingencies, and by ac¬ 
cepting the throne, began a life of severe military labour, of con¬ 
tinual difficulty, and of great mental anxiety, shaded for some 
time with the deepest gloom of misfortune and personal degrada¬ 
tion. 

The fiercest and most destructive succession of conflicts which 
ever saddened a year of human existence, distinguished that of 
Alfred’s accession with peculiar misery. With their own popu¬ 
lation, the West Saxons maintained eight pitched battles against 
the Northmen^ besides innumerable skirmishes by day and night, 
with which the nobles and royal officers endcavourra to check 
their d(mrcdations. Many thousands of the invaders fell, but new 
fleet? of adventurers were perpetually shading the German Ocean 
with their armaments, who suppli<^ the havoc caused by the 
West Saxon swords."* It was now become a conflict between 
the Northman nations and the Anglo-Saxons, for the conquest and 
occupation of England, like that of their own ancestors against 
the Britons, and of these against the Romans. The Nortiiman 
mind had taken a full direction to a forcible settlement in Eng¬ 
land. It w'as no longer battles for transient plunder or personal 
fame. It was for lasting dominion; for the land-inheritance of 
the country; and for the projxirty and liberty of every individual 
who possessed any. 


muMn to AUielwdd, his brother'* eon. He alto nve tome muiora to bit couain 
(Mbith. The end of Atbelwdd will be teen in Edwud't rein. 

■> Sim. Don. 196,197. Aater,94. 

« Ataer'a esnreaaion it, that he began to rein qnaai inaitot, at if unwillingly, bc- 
cauae be thonghl that nnleaa be waa anpported by the divine aaaiatonee, he canid not 
raeial aneh enamiea. Vila Alfrcdi, p. 94. 

* Aaanr,95. Fler. Wig. 911. Hoeedn, 417. The year 871 it noted aa the be- 
■toning of Alftod’a reign by Aaaer, the Baaoa Cbronielr, MaUraa, Hoveden, Sim. 
Don., and tome oibctra. Bat Ingnlf, 95, Malniab.49, and Petrib. 91, place bia aeoea- 
aien toS79. 
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Within a month after Alfred’s accession, the Danes attacked 
his troops at Wilton,* in his absence, with such superiority of force, 
that all the valour of patriotism could not prevent defeat This 
made the ninth great battle which had b^n fought this year in 
West Saxony, Insides the excursions which Alft^ and several 
of the ealdormen and the king’s thtegns made against the enemy, 
which were not numbered. Wearied himself, and the country 
being exhausted by these depopulating conflicts, Alfred made a 
peace with his enemies, and they quitted his dominions.' 

Yet a peace, with their continuance in the island, could but be 
a dangerous truce, that would soon end in more dangerous bos> 
tilities; and which, in the mean time, surrendered the rest of 
England into their power. This soon became visible; for the in¬ 
vaders marched immediately, even those who were in Northum¬ 
berland, to London, and, wintering there, threatened Mercia. 
Burrhed, its king, twice negotiated with them; but at last, 
disregarding all treaties, they entered Mercia, and wintered 
at Repton in Derbyshire, where they destroyed the celebrated 
monastery, tlic sacred mausoleum of ail the Mercian kings.* 
Burrhed quitted his throne, and, leaving his people to the mercy 
of the invaders, went disgracefully to Rome, whore he soon died, 
and was buried in the English school.'’ 

The Danes gave the Mercian crown to Ceolwulf, an officer of 
Burrhed’s court: his capacity was contracted; his disposition 
mischievous; he swore fidelity to his foreign masters ; paid them 
tribute, and promised to return tlie power they granted, whenever 
tiicy required, and to be ready with his forces to co-operate with 
them, lie plundered the poor peasantry, robbed the merchants, 
and oppressed the unprotected and the clergy; on the wretched 
monks of the destroyctl abbey of Croyland he barbarously im¬ 
posed a tax of a thousand pounds. But this pageant of tyranny 
displeased his masters; he was stripped of every thing, and he 
perished miserably.' With him endea for ever the Anglo-Saxon 

• firomtoD, 809, in a misUkc, pula down Walton in Soaacx. But Asaer, whom 
the other chroniclers Tollow, aays, Wilton is on tha north bank of the riser Guilou, 
from which the whole eooutrj^ is named, p. 25. Gniloii meana the meanderine 
river. 

' Sax. Ch. 82. Aaser, 25.^ Ethelw. 644. Tt aronld seem that Ingvrar went to 
Scotland and Ireland after his conquest of East Anf lia; for he ia notieed in the 
Annala of Ulster, aa bcaieipng and destroyina'Alenitfa at ^nbarton, and {wooeedinf 
afterwards to Ireland with a multitude of English, Welsb, and PielM prisooera. 
In 872 ho is mentioned to have died in Irelano. Tliese Annala style him king of 
all the Northmen in Ireland and Britain, p. 65, 

> Monasterium qne eelefaerrimum omninra regum Mercionim saeratieaimam 
manaolenra funditus destrnxiaaenl. Ingulf, 26. 

^ In the ehnreb of St. Mary there. Aaan’, 26. Ingnlf! who in general is a vary 
valnaUe authority, here makes a small oonifarion of dates; he aaya, Ihirrhed fled in 
874, while Alfred was tarrying in EiheHng laland. lliia is net oorraeL AlAed did 
not aeclnde himself till four years aflerwarda. 

' Ingulf, 27. 
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octarchy. The kingdom of Mercia never existed anin. When 
the Dani^ power declined, it was associated by Alfred to Wes- 
sex^ from which it was never separated again. 

Englaiwl was now become divided between two powers, the 
West Saxons, and the Northmen, who had subdued all the island 
but Wessex. 

The invaders divided themselves into two bodies. The largest 
part of their army, under their three kin^, Godrun, Oskitul, and 
Amund, marched from Repton to Cambridge, where they winter¬ 
ed and resided twelve monthswhile another division of their 
forces proceeded to Northumbria under Halfden, to complete the 
conquest of this kingdom. As yet they had subdued no more of 
it than Dcira. His calamitous invasion subjected the whole 
kingdom of Northumbria, and harassed the Strathcluyd Britons.' 
Scotland attempted to withstand them, but failed; and the king 
of Wales fled to Ireland for refuge from their attacks.® Half¬ 
den, having completed the conquest of Bemicia, divided it amongst 
his followers, and tilled and cultivated it He perished soon af¬ 
terwards in Ireland.” 

The three kings, who had wintered at Cambridge, began their 
hostilities against Wessex. Leaving their positions at night, 

■ they sailed to Dorsetshire, surprised the castle of Wareham, 
and depopulated the country round. Alfred, after a naval vic¬ 
tory, weary of battles and seeking only repose, again negotiated 
with them to leave his dominions; and he had the impolicy to 
use money as his peace-maker.® They pledged themselves by 
their bracelets, the oath most sacred to their feelings, and which 
they had never plighted before.^ But Alfred exacted also an 
oath on Christian relics. Wc may smile at the logic of the king, 
who thought that a Christian oath would impose a stronger obli¬ 
gation on pagan minds, or that the crime of perjury was aggra¬ 
vated by tne formalities of the adjuration. But the delusion of 
his mind in not discerning that the welfare of himself and his 
country was sacrificed by such treaties is more remarkable; es- 

i Inmlf, 27. He mye, that from Uie firel year of Penda, to die depoeition of Ceol. 
waif, iiie Mercian throne had loatcd about 330 yeariu 

“ Ethelwerd, 844. ,Aswr, 37. ■ Sai. Cbron. 63. 

® Ann. Ulatcr. 65. Theae annals notice aomo dissenaions of the Northmen, in 
whi(A Halfden killed by stratagem the son of Olaf, one of the kings, or aea.ki^s, 
that aceompenied Ingwar. 

■ Sax. Cbron. 84. In 876, the Annala of Hlatar ]dace the death of Halfden. ** Bat. 
tb at Loehraun, between the Fingkla and Dubb-gSls, where the latter lost HalRian 

theif Qikpta.iiig'* pa 

* EUwlwerd, 844. Before this treaty Aided attacked the Danes ^ sea. His 
aUps, meeting six of theirs, took one aiM dispersed the otbera. Asser, rT. 

e Asser, K. Their braeelets were highly rained by them, and always bnried 
wiUi them. Bee Bartholin. 499-503. Joannee Uninouth aays, they were noUli- 
talia indioiiiin, BisLllUB.ciledby l>ogdale,i|a356: andsaaAiin^p.371,385. 
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pecially as Asser mentions that his natural character was to be 
too warlike.** 

To punish Northmen by the impositions of oaths, or by host¬ 
ages, which appear to have been reciprocal,*' was to encourage 
their depredations by the impunity which attended them. It was 
binding a giant wdth a rush, an eagle with a cobweb. Accord¬ 
ingly, in a night quickly succeeding the peace-making solemnity, 
they rushed clandestinely on the king’s forces, and slew all ms 
horsemen.* They used the steeds to mount a part of their army, 
which rode immediately to Exeter, and remained there for the 
winter.* 

The small advantage which the ships of Alfred had obtained 
over a few Danish vessels, induced him to cause long ships and 
galleys to be built at the ports of his kingdom; and, as his coun¬ 
trymen were less competent to navigate them, he manned them 
with such piratical foreigners as would engage in his service." 
They were appointed to cut off all supplies from his invaders. 
They met a large fleet of Northmen hastening from Wareham, 
to relieve their countrymen. They flew to arms with the same 
alacrity with which they prosecute all their enterprises. The 
Northmen, half ruined already by a stormy voyage, waged a 
fruitless battle; their hosts perished, and of their steeds of the 
ocean, to adopt their favourite metaphor, one hundred and twenty 
were destroyed at the rock of Swanwick, on the coast of Hamp¬ 
shire.” 

Alfred at last collected his troops, and marched against the 
Danes in Exeter; but they possessed themselves of the castle be¬ 
fore he reached it, and his military skill w'as unable or unwilling 
to assault or to besiege it. He contented himself with repeating the 
illusory policy of exacting new hostages and new oaths, that 
they should depart from his kingdom.* 

The conduct of Alfred, in the first year of his reign, seems to 
have been imprudent. While acting with his brother, he was 
energetic and indcfatigalilc; but after he Ijccfarne possessed of the 
crown himself, instead of a system of vigilance ana vigour against 


I “Nioiiuin bcllicosiu*,” p. 34. 

' 1 infer (his, becauiic in mcnlionino Alfred*! eompicleand final eonquett ofGul)i- 
ran, Aiucr aaya, he exacted hoatafrna, but (fare none, llle nullum cii daret, p. 34. 
He adds that Ihii wee unusual, ita tamen qualiler nunquam cum aliquo paecm 
ante pepigerant. * Auer, 38. 

* Named by the Britons, Caer Wise; by the Saxons, Gaxanceapcpe. It ie, 
continues Aswr, on the eastern bank of the riser Wise, near the aonttern sea, which 
flows between Gaul and Britain. 

s Asser’s expreniona are ** ImposiUs quo piratis in illis sias marb otistodiendM 
oommiail.*' p. 39. 

* Tbo printed copy of Aaaer, besides this defeat, makes 130 also to perish in a 

storm. I follow Matt. West. 338, who eonaolidatas the twoineideats inloone. Flor. 
Wif. 315, Sax. Ch. 83, Ethelw. 8tf, and Hunb 350, mentioa only one loss of 130 
Tesseb. * Asser, SS 
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his enemies, we find nothing but inert ^ietude, temporupg paci¬ 
fications, and transient armamenta The only plan discernible 
in the first seven years of his reign, was to gain momentary re¬ 
pose. An interval of tranauillity was certainly obtained; but it 
was a delusive slumber on the precipice of fate. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Alhed becomes a Fugitive.—Misconduct imputed to him. 

We now approach thej^riod of Alfred’s greatest degradation. 
The locusts of the Baltic, to use the expressive metaphor 
of the chronicles, having spread themselves over part of 
Mercia in the preceding August, and being joined by new swarms, 
advanced again into Wessex; and in January took possession of 
Chiprxsnham in Wiltshire, where they passed the winter, and from 
whion they made excuiaive xavagea uver llie adjacent country. 
On this decisive invasion, the country found itself so unprotected, 
from whatever cause, that many of the inhabitants emigrated in 
penury and terror to other regions. Some fled over sea, and to 
France; the rest, overawed by the cavalry of the invaders, sub¬ 
mitted to their dominion, and Alfred himself was compelled to 
become a fugitive.* 

These circumstances, which every chronicle states or implies, 
are so extraordinary, that it is difficult to comprehend them. The 
Danes invade Wessex, the country falls undefended into their 
hands, and Alfred preserves his life by such a concealment, that 
his friends were as ignorant as his enemies both of his residence 
and fate.*’ Such became his distress, that he knew not where to 
turn ;* such was his jxivcrty, that he had even no subsistence but 
tliat which by furtive nr ofien plunder he could extort, not merely 
from the Danes, but even from those'of his subjects who submitted 
to their government; or by fishing and hunting obtain.'* He 

* Aner, 30. Sax. Chron. 84. EUielw. 845. Matt WnL 339. Hant 350. 
Aawrii Anmie*, 16& Alar. Ber. lOS. Wailing. 537, and oUiera. 

* Quare ergo Mam Mapedietua ^irredna in tantam miaariam aaapiua incidit at neiM 
aabjaolorum aaomm aeirel, ubi eaaet vet qua devaniweL Anw, 33. So Aaaeril 
Anaalea,166. SoFlor.Wig. 

* At rex ASIfradua lactae ddore aordia intrinseeiia, quid agerel, quo oe nrlerat 
igoorabat. Matt. Weat. 339. 

^ Nihil enim hafaebat qoo nteretor, niai quod a pagaaia el eliam a Chriatiania qoi 
n piganomm aubdMeraot dominin, rraqaentibiM irraptioaibiis aut clam, ant eliam 
paira aablniieral. Aaaar, 30. FW. Wig. 
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wandered about in woods and marshes in the greatest penury, 
with a few companions; sometimes, for greater secrecy, alone.* 
He had neither territory, nor, for a time, the hope of regaining 
any' 

To find Alfred and the country in this distress, and at the same 
time to remark, that no battles are mentioned to have occurred 
between the arrival of the Northmen at Chippenham, and the 
flight of the king, or the subjection of the country, are circum¬ 
stances peculiarly perplexing. It is not stated on this invasion, 
as it is on every other, that Alfred collected an army, and resisted 
the Northmen; that he retired at the head of his forces, though 
defeated; that he posted himself in any fortress,' or that he took 
any measures to defend the country against its enemies. They 
invade in January; between that month and the following Easter, 
a very short period, all this disaster occurred. 

The power of the Danes may have been formidable, but it had 
never been found by Alfred to be irresistible; and the events of a 
few months proved that it was easily assailable. When they 
attacked his brother, they met a resistance which has been re¬ 
corded. When they attacked himself in the preceding years, his 
means of opposition, though not vigorous, are yet noticed. But 
on this invasion, a most remarkable silence occurs os to any 
measures of defence. As far as we can penetrate into such an 
obscured incident, we can discern none; nothing appean but 
])anic and disaflcction in the people; inactivity and distress in 
the king. 

To suppose that the Northmen surprised him by a rapid move¬ 
ment into Wessex is no diminution of the difficulty, because they 
had been eight years in the island, moving about as they pleased; 
and often with celerity, for the purpose of easier victory. Ra¬ 
pidity of motion was, indeed, a part of their usual tactics, l>oth in 
England and in France; and not to have prepared against an 
event that was always possible, and always impending over him, 
impeaches both the juagment and patriotism of the king at this 
period of peril. 

Before Alfred, from a respected sovereign, would have become 
a miserable fugitive, we should expect to read of many previous 
battles; of much patriotic exertion corresponding with his cha¬ 
racter and dignity, and the duties of his station; and worthy of 
his intellect. If defeated in one county, we should look for him 
in another; always with an army, or in a fortress; always with¬ 
standing the fierce enemies who assaulted him. 

* Amr, 30. Hunt, 350. lUlfM, 144. Chno. Sax. 84. Matt West 339. Sm. 
Dan. 1^ 71. 

* Alar. Be*. 105. 

* Tbia was remarkaUa, Baaanaa Odna’a daftneo in Kjmrilb, and Alllad'a anbae. 
^nant fiwtifteatiaa in Etheliafaf, abow bow anefa a rotroat aroold ba*n pntaeiti Iba 
coanb/. Hovedan aaja, that iua wlniatara raliind to K/awilb, 417. 
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What overwhelmed Alfred with such distress ? What drove 
him so easily from his throne ? It could not be, as Sir John 
Spelman intimates, that the Saxons “ were before quite spent and 
done,” because it is not true, that in 876 thev fought «seven 
desperate battles.”** These battles have been placed in this year 
hitherto erroneously. On comparing every reputable chromcler 
with Asser, the friend of the king, we find them to have occuped 
in the last year of Ethelred’s reign, and the first of Alfred’s. Since 
that period, though the king sometimes headed armies, no san¬ 
guinary conflict is mentioned to have ensued in Wessex. Seven 
years had now elapsed without one important struggle; the 
strength of West Saxony was therefore unimpaired, because one- 
third of the juvenile population, at Alfred’s accession, would, in 
878, have attained the age of courageous manhood. 

That the arrival of new supplies from the Baltic, could not 
have “ broken the spirits of the Saxons” so suddenly, and have 
*' reduced them to despair,” is probable, because the West Saxons 
had not, for the last seven years, “ undergone a miserable havoc 
in their persons and property,” and had exerted no “ vigorous 
actions in their own defence.” So far from being reduced to the 
necessity of despair, we shall find that a single summons frodi 
their king, when he recovered his self-possession, and resolved to 
be the heroic patriot, was sufficient to bring them eaj^rly into 
the field, though the undisputed occupation of the country for 
some months must have rendered the collection of an adequate 
force more difficult, and its hostilities far less availing than before. 
The king is not stated to have troubled them with exhortations, 
to defend “ their prince, their country, and their liberties,”' before 
he retired. And it is remarkable, that the foes whom he had left 
at Chippenham, he found near Westbury, when he made the 
effort wnich produced his restoration. Amid all the confusion, 
emigration, and dismay, which his seclusion must have produced, 
twenty miles composed the extent of their intermediate progress. 
The invaders, who.se conquests, when unresisted, were so cir¬ 
cumscribed, and whose triumphs were afterwards destroyed by 
one well-directed effort, could not have exhibited that gigantic 
port, which intimidates strength into imbecility, and insures de¬ 
struction, by annihilating the spirit that might avert it. 

To understand this obscure incident, it is necessary to notibe 
some charges of misconduct which have been made against Al¬ 
fred. The improprieties alluded to, are declared to have had 
)x>litical consequences, and have been connected^with his myste¬ 
rious seclusion. It may be most impartial to review the tradi¬ 
tional imputations in all their extent, and then to consider, from 

k Sm bit pkin but laaraed and tMeful life of Al&ad, p. 53 and 50. Hume baa 
copied hia m w coocepUoo. 

' Thia it ear Huma’a miataken atalement, p. 79, 60. 
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the confessions of Asser, how much it is reasonable to believe, or 
to rejecU 

An ancient life of Saint Neot, a kinsman of Alfred, exists in 
Saxon,'' which alludes, though vaguely, to some impropriety in 
the king’s conduct It says, that Neot chided him with many 
words, and spoke to him prophetically: “O king, much shall 
thou suffer in this life; hereafter so much distress thou rftalt 
abide, that no roan’s tongue may say it all. Now, loved child, 
hear me if thou wilt, and turn thy heart to my counsel Depart 
entirely from thine unrighteousness, and thy sins with alms re¬ 
deem, and with tears abolish.”' 

Another ancient MS. life of St. Neot“ is somewhat stron^r 
in its expressions of reproach. It states, “ that Neot, reprovmg 
his bad actions, commanded him to amend; that Alfi^, not 
having wholly followed the rule of reigning justly, pursued the 
way of depravity:" that one day when the king came, Neot 
sharply reproached him for the wickedness of his tyranny, and 
the proud austerity of his government.” It declares that Neot 
foresaw and foretold his misfortunes; “ Why do you glory in 
your misconduct ? Why are you powerful but in iniquity f you 


i It would bo aboard for me to offer any apdogy for haring rentitred to be Ifae 
firat writer in uur hiatory that haa called tm public attention to the fanlta of AiAed, 
whose life had been made one continued stream of panegyria History is only valu¬ 
able in proportion to ita truth, and it ia no injustice to any great diaracters to 
remark, with due candour, those imperfections which they ulowed Ihemaelvee to 
commit. Yet Dr. Whitaker accuses of falsehood those who state that Alfbed bad 
any defects. A few strokes of his pen demolish autboritiea os easily as he some¬ 
times unduly stretches tliem. See his St. Neot, p. 141. 

^ It is in MS. in the Cotton Library, Vespaaisn, D. 14, intituled, * Vita Sancti Neoti 
Sazonice.” It follows an account of Furseua, an East Anglian Saint, and some reli- 
gious essays of Elfric, sll in Saxon. As Elfeie wrote the lives of many Saints in 
Sszon, it is most probably his composition. 

' After mentioning that Alfred came to Neot, emb hij* yayle 


cheapye, it odds, he hine eac chepabe manega vopben, anb 
him CO cp’ mib pope picegunge. “ £ala chu king, mycel 
pcealc chu choligen on chyppen lipe, on chan copeapben 
cime ppa micele angpumnyppe chu gebinben pcealc cha 
nan maennipe cunge hic eall apeegen ne maeig. Nu leop 
beapn gehop me gyp chu ^ylc anb chine heopce co mine 
pebe geceppe. Lrepic eallinge ppom chinpa unptchepip- 
nyppe, anb chine rynnen mib aelmeppen alep ec mib ceapen 
abigole.” MSS. Vesp. p. 145. From Aseer’a expresaions, (ut in 
Vita Sancti patris Neoti legitur,) p. 30, it aeems that a life of Neot had 
been written before Asaer died. The Saxon life above quoted aeeiM 
to be an epitome of some more ancient one. In this maniwr Elfric 
epitomized Abbo’s life. See MSS. Julius, E. 7. 

* Tbb is a MS. in the Colton Library, Claudiua, A. 5. It is in Latin, and is in- 
tilnled, ** Vila Sancti Nooti per WilL Abboiara Croylandenaen, an. 1180.” 

■ Pravoa etiam ejne rodargnens actna Jnoait in nteliua oanverti iwndum ^ 
ijraum recta rognandi nonnani aaanrutus^ viais deaervsrat pravilalia Qosd. 
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have been exalted, but you shall not continiK; you shall be 
bruised like the ears of wheat Where then will be your pride t 
If that is not. yet excluded from you, it soon shall be. You shall 
be deprived of that very sovereignty, of whose vain splendour 
you are so extravagantly arrogant”® 

It is in full conformity with these two Uves of Neot that those 
others written by Ramsay in the twelfth century ,p express also 
inculpations of Alfred. The life composed in prose states that 
Neot chided him severely for his iniquitous conduct " You shall 
be deprived of that kingdom in which you are swelling; in which 
you are so violently exercising an immoderate tyranny. But if 
you withdraw yourself from your cruel vices and inordinate 
passions, you shall find mercy.”^ 

The same author’s biography, in Latin verse, reproaches the 
king’s conduct as ” dissolute, cruel, proud, and severe.” It adds, 
that the kin^ promised to correct himself, but did not; but only 
added to his misdeeds, and became worse. That Neot again 
reproved him for “wandering in depraved manners,” and an* 
nounced his impending calamities.’’ 

The same ideas are repeated in the fourteenth century by 
Matthew of Westminster in his history, in phrases like those of 
Ramsay;* and John of Tinmouth, about the same mriod, reite¬ 
rates the charm in the language of the Claudius MS.* Another 
writer of a chronicle, Wallinrford, asserts that Alfred, in the 
beginning of his reign, indulged in luxury and vice; and that the 
amendment of his conduct was a consequence of his adversity.® 

With these statements from later authorities in our recoUection, 
let us turn to the contemporary evidence of Asser, the confiden- 

* Qatdtm deniqne die eolemni Tenientem ex more de tirennidie improkiute et 
de Kinrte refiminie euiteritate ecriter eum increpavit Neolue.~ApponetNit ei eane. 
tom David—regum manauetiMimum el omnibua faamiiitatia exemplar—afferebat et 
Baulem aiMrbia leprobatum.—Spiritn attaetua prophetico, futura ei pradixit infer. 
tunia. “Quid gferiaria,” inquit, ** in oialiliaT Quid potena ea in iniqnitete, eleva. 
tna an ad modicum et non aubaiatea et aieiit eummitalea apieamm eonteria. Ubi est 
gloriallo tua 7 at ai nondum exciuaa eat, aliquando tamen exclndelur. Ipao enim 
regiminia principatn cojua inani glorialione to ipaum exccdondo aoperbia, in proximo 
pmaberia," Stc, MS. Claud, p. 1S4. 

® Dr, Whitaker haa printed theae fh>m two MSS. at Oxford, one at the Bodleian, 
the other in Magdalen Cidlege, in the Appendix to hia St. Neot He thooght them 
the oldcat iivaa of 8 l Neot new known. The two which I have already quoted 
are, however, more ancient, eapecially the Saxon, which preceded Um Norman 
oomiwvL f 

« Whit Ap|k p. 347. ' Ibid. p. 346. 

■ See Matt Weat p. 330. From the eorreapondence of hia worda, he mnat have 
had Ramaajr^ proaa lilb baihre him when be wrote. 

* From the very damaged MS. of Tinmouth'e biatory in the Britiah Mnaenm, 
Tnhariua, b. 1, Dr. Whitaker haa printed the part which relaica to St Neot App. 
366. Tliere ia a 6ne completa MS. of Tinmouth in the Lambeth library, which I 
have inapectad. Aa I have fbond, on comparing them, Matthew of Weatmioater to 
have copie d Ramaay, en 1 perceive Tinmouth haa extracted paaaagea from the irlder 
Bib which I have quoted in nolea * and *. 

"Wallisgfhrd,(^M). 3 Gale, p. 535,536. 
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tial friend as -well as the biographer of Alfred, and who declares 
so repeatedly in his history that he wrote from the information 
of living eye-witnesses. He loved bis royal master, and we 
cannot read his artless biography of him without jperceiving that 
it is not likely he would have overstated his faults, or have 
even mention^ them, if they had not been then too well known 
to have l^n omitted by an honest writer. 

Two words used by Asser are sufficient to remove all doubt 
on the existence of some great faults in Alfred, in the first part 
of his reign; and his continuing expressions will assist us in 
comprehending what they were. Asser says, “ We believe that 
this adversity occurred to the king hot undesbrvedi.t.”’ This 
emphatic admission is followed by these sentences: 

« Because, in the first part of his reign, when ho was a young 
man, and governed by a youthful mind; when the men of his 
kingdom and his subjects came to him and besought his aid in 
their necessities; when they who were depressed by the pow- 
erful, implored his aid and patronage; ho would not hear them, 
nor afford them any assistance, out treated them as of no 
estimation.”* 

Asser continues to state, that “ Saint Neot, who was then 
living, his relation, deeply lamented this, and foretold that the 
greatest adversity would TOfall him. But Alfred paid no attention 
to his admonitions, and treated the prediction with disdain.”” 

The guarded expressions of the bishop, writing to his living 
sovereign, whom he highly venerated, prevent us from de¬ 
ciphering more clearly the exact nature of Alfred’s offence. As 
far as he goes, however, he gives some confirmation to the tra¬ 
ditions which have been quoted. He confesses some misconduct 
in the discharge of the king’s royal functions. And, as he adds, 
that Alfred’s punishment was so severe in this world, that his 
insipientia, his folly, might not be chastised hercaftcr,>^ we may 
presume that the fault was of magnitude, though he has not more 
clearly explained it. 

The prophetic spirit of Neot could be nothing but his sagacity. 


' Quam aitiuidcm adreraiutem prafato rogi illalum non immrrilo ei eveniiae ere. 
dioiu*. Aster, p. 31. 

* Quia in prime tempore regni aui, cum adline juTcnia eral, animo que joveDiii 
detentus fuerat, homines sui regni sibi qua suhjocti, qui ad eum Tencrant, et pro 
neceasitatibin suit com rrqaisierant, et qui depreni, potestalibus crani, suum auai- 
lium ae palrocinium implorabant; illc vero noluil too nadir*, noo aliquod auailium 
impendebat, sed emnino to* nihili pendtbat, p. 31. 

■ Quod bcatiasimus vir Nootus adhuc vivens in earns qui erat eogfiatus auus 
inlime corde doluil; roasimanique adsersitalem ab hoe ei Tenluram epiritn pro. 
phetieo plenna prsdiseral. Sed ille et piiraimam viri Dei enrraptioMm parti 
peodehat el terieaimam ejua prophetiam non reeipiebat, Aaaer, 33. 

r Quia igitnr qoiequid ab horoioe peecatur aut hie ant in fiitnro neeeaae ait ul 
quelibet modo pnaiator; noiuit terns et pinsjudes Ulan rem inaipiMitian ens 
haponiiam in hoe lecalo qnalanna ilU paraeret in d i it r io t o Jn&iob Anar, SS. 
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The king’s neglect of the complaints and suderings of his sub¬ 
jects, may have made him unpopular, and Neotniay have foreseen 
the calamities which would result from the displeasure of the 
people. The activity and power of the Danes could not be 
resisted with success, without the highest zeal and alacrity of the 
Saxon people. But if Alfred, W treating their grievances with 
contempt, nad alienated their ailections, the strongest fortress of 
his throne was sapped. 

In considering the subject, we must, in justice to Alfred, re¬ 
member, that all his errors wore confined to the first part of his 
reign, and were nobly amended. It is also fair to state, that the 
imputed neglect of his people must not be hastily attributed to a 
tyrannical disposition, because it may be referred to circum¬ 
stances which better suit his authentic character. It may have 
arisen from the intellectual disparity between himself and his 
people. When men begin to acquire knowledge, they sometimes 
encourage a haughty self-opinion, a craving fondness for their 
favourite pursuit, and an irritable impatience of eve^ inter¬ 
ruption. This hurtful temper, which disappears as the judgment 
matures, may have accompanied Alfred’s first acquisitions of 
knowledge; and such feelinp could only be exasperated, when 
the duties of his office called him from his studies and meditations 
into a world of barbarians, who despised books and bookmen, 
with whom his mind could have no point of contact, whose 
ignorance provoked his contempt, and whose habits, perhaps, 
excited his abhorrence. Beginning to meditate, in his private 
hours, on the illustrious ancients whom he had heard of, hk mind 
aspir^ to be assimilated to theirs, and could only loathe the 
rude, martial, and ignorant savages who filled his court, claimed 
his time, and oppressed his kingdom. Dependant and noble were 
alike fierce, uninstructed, and gross. How could his emerging 
mind compare the exalted characters and depictured civilization 
of Greece and Rome, or the sweet and interesting virtues incul¬ 
cated by Christianity, without an indignation, impatience, and 
misanthropy which call for our compassion rather than our re¬ 
proach! ilow could he have imbibed an ardent intellectual 
taste, and have thereby possessed the increasing love of the great, 
the teautiful, and the good, without being anccted by the me¬ 
lancholy contrast between his studies and his experience! Every 
one who has struggled into taste and knowledge amid the 
impediments of uncongenial connections and occupations, will 
have felt, in his own experience, something of that temper of 
mind which, in circumstances somewhat analogous, seems at 
first to have actuated Alfred. 

Asser connects with the hints about his faults, an intimation, 
that in this important crisis of his life, ho suflered from the disaf¬ 
fection (rf' his subjects. It is expressed obscurely, but the wonik 
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are of strong import. He says, “ the Lord permitted him to be 
very often wearied by his enemies, afflicted by adversity, and to 
be depressed the cantemfH of his people.”* He adds to these 
phrases, the paragraphs alrea^ quoted about his faults, and ends 
the subject by ^daring, “ Wherefore he fell often into such 
misery, that none of his subjects knew where he was, or what 
had befallen him.”* 

Asser had already declared, that on the invasion of Godrun, 
many fled into exile; and that “ for the greatest part, all the in¬ 
habitants of that region submitted to his dominion.”'’ The infe¬ 
rence which seems naturally to result from all his passages is, 
that Alfred had offended his people, and in this trying emergency 
was deserted by them. Other authors also declare, that it was 
their flight or disaffection which produced his.’= 

A few other remarks on this subject may be perused in the ac¬ 
companying note.* 


* Veruin etiam ab hoatibui fatigari, adveraitallbua afflijri, detpeetm tuomm dt- 
primi, roultoticns earn idem benigoua dominua permieit, p. 31. 

* Quare ergo idem aopedictiia iElfredua in tanlam miaeriam aaepiua inoidit, ut 
nemo aubjectoram aoorum sciret, ubi eaact vel quo dcTeniaaet, p. 33. 

^ Aaser, p. 30. 

< Tho chronicle of Mailroa aaya, that Alfred fugieiUUnt* mti$ cum paucia relictua 
eat et in nemoribus ae abscondebat, p. 144. Wallingford aaya, Rex vero Ealfredua 
elegit propbetie apiritui cedere quam com eerto luorum distidio amvienlibus oocur- 
aare. Ingulf declaroe, that ad tantam tandem exilitatem deductua eat ut tribua pagia 
Hamtonienai, Willonicnai, etSomeraata ogre in fide rctentia, p. 36. So Malmabury, 
p. 43. 

The Latin life of St. Neot says, Rex autem Aluredua audions barbarieam rabiem 
alqiie aevitiam cominua irruiasc morumqut coneiderani diepertiontm hoc illueque 
ccepit animo floctuare. MSS. Claud. 137. The expreaaion of Asser, in note 33, of 
Smpiue, would lead us to infer that Alfred had been in groat difficulties before Uiia 
last distress. 

We huae endeavoured to account lor the neglect of his subjects mentioned by 
Aaacr; but he is also charged with cruelty and aevority, and wiUi immoral condoci, 
in the ancient lives of St. Neot. 

On tho last imputation we may observe, that Alfred in bia youth felt birnself sub* 
ject to tendencies which induced him to implore from Heaven some disciplining visi¬ 
tation to repress them, that would not make him useless or contemptible among bis 
contemporaries. Asser, p. 41. The accusation of cruelly and aeverity ia more re¬ 
markable. On this we may recollect aomo of bis judicial punishments which ore 
mentioned in the old Uw.bmk called the ** Mirroir des Justices,” written by Andrew 
Homo in tho reign of Edward the Second. Ho quotes in this work. Rolls in the 
lime of king Alfred, ond, among many other indictions of the king’s love of justice, 
he mentions several executions which appear to have been both summary and arbi¬ 
trary, and, according to our present notions, cruelly severe. It ia true that the minds 
and habits of every part of society were in those limes so violent, that our estima¬ 
tion of the propriety of those judicial severities cannot now be accoraluljr just. IBut 
yet, even with this recollection, the capital puniahments with which Allred is stated 
to have visited the judicial errors, corruptions, incapacity, dishonesty, and virdenoe, 
which are recorded in tlie mirror, strike our moral feeling os ooming within the ex- 
preasiona of the ” immoderate tyranny” which he is said to have at first exhibited. 

That Alfred should desire the improvement of his people, was llie natural result 
of his own improving mind. But if he at first attempted to effect this by violence ; 
and to precipitate, by pitiless exertioaa of power, tliat melioratiou which time, and 
adapted education, laws, example, and iestiiutioi^oaly could produce, be acted with 

SO* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hie Conduct daring bis Seclusion. 

Let us now collect all that the most ancient writers have 

_ transmitted to us of this afflictive cri^ of AUred’s life. 

' Their statements present us with all that was known or 
believed on this subject, our ancestors who lived nearest to the 
times of our venerable king; and they are too interesting not to 
merit our careful preservation. 

The period of Alfred’s humiliation may be divided into four 
stages. 1st What occurred between his leaving his throne and 
his reaching Athelncy: 2d. The incidents which happened to him 
there before he began his active measures against the invaders: 
3d. His exertions until he discovered himself again to his sub¬ 
jects : and 4th. The great battle which restored him to his king¬ 
dom. On each of these heads wc will lay before the reader the 
circumstances which the best and most ancient authorities that 
we could explore have transmitted to us. 

On the first stage, the oldest authority that now remains is the 
Saxon life of St. Neot, written before the Conquest He says of 
the king, that when the army approached “ he was soon lost; he 
took flight, and left all his warriors, and his commanders, and all 
his people, his treasures and his treasure vessels, and preserved 
his life. He went hiding over hedges and ways, woods and wilds, 
till through the divine guidance he came safe to the isle of 
iEthelney.”* 

ai much ml tjnuinr u if he had ihed their blood from the common panione of or. 
dinar/ deepota; but hie molivea muat not be confounded with tbeira. He meant 
well, though he may have aeted, in thia reapeet, iniudieioody. 

Yet no motive can make crime not criminal. However men may palter with the 
quMtion to aerve temporary pnrpoeea, no end jnatifiea bad meana. Cruelty and vio¬ 
lence ore alweya evil^ and tend to prodnee greater onea then ihoie which they cor. 
reel. We may, (hereibre, underatond from Uie enmplea mentioned by Home, that 
even Alflad’a b^r ponwace, thna executed, may have attaebed to the beginning of 
hie reign the chargee or tyranny and cruelty, and may have produced the temporary 
avaralw of hie powe. They could not appreciate hia gmt objeela. They caw 
what they haled. They probably miaeonceived, for a tiine, hia ml character, and 
^ their alienation may have eontriboted to amend it. Virtue, without intending it, 
will often act vieieaaly from ignorance, prejudice, wrong advice, or undue alarm. 
Wiadom moat unite with virtue to keep it fVm wrong eoMact or deterioration; but 
trne wiadom ariaea flom the beat human and divine tuition, and the gradual concur- 
tenea of experienee. Alftcd peea ei e ed tboae in the latter part hia lile, W in ita 
earlier perioda had not atlaiuM Utem. 

• Tha pe hejte ppa pcithhc paep, anb ppa neh Gnslelanbe, 
he poll* po|ip^]ibc, pleamep cepee,hip cempen ealle pojilec 
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The life of St. Neot was first written in Alfred's time, and is 
quoted by his friend Asser.'’ This primitive tract of Neot's bio¬ 
graphy is not now to be found; but we may reasonably suppose 
that the ancient lives of this saint which have survived to us were 
composed from it. • ^ ^ 

The next work in point of antiquity is the MS. Latin life of the 
same person in the Cotton Library, ascribed by the title of the 
M& to an Abbot of Croyland in 1180. It says: 

“ The king hearing that the ra^ and cruelty of the barbarians 
were rushing immediately upon him, and considerinjg the disper¬ 
sion of his people, b^an to fluctuate to and fro in his mind. At 
length yielding to his discreeter judgment, he retired from his 
enemies alone and unarmed, and exposed to be the sport of flight. 
As he was entirely ignorant whither he should turn himself or 
where the necessity of his flight should impel him, he let fortune 
lead him, and came imexpectedly into a place surrounded on all 
sides with extensive marshes. This place was in the extreme 
boundary of England, on the borders of Britain, which, in their 
language is cal^ Ethelingaia, and in ours (Latin) means the 
ro^l island.”' 

The fuller account of Matthew of Westminster seems to be 
taken chiefly from Ramsay’s Life of St Neot, written within half 
a century after the preceding. 

“In the extreme borders of the English people towards the 
west, there is a place called iEthclingeie, or the isle of the nobles. 
It is surrounded by marshes, and so inaccessible that no one can 
get to it but by a small vessel. It has a great wood of aiders, which 
contains stags and goats, and many animals of that kind. Its solid 
earth is scarcely two acres in breadth. Alfred having left the 
few fellow-soldiers whom he had, that he might be concealed from 
his enemies, sought this place alone, where, seeing the hut of an 
unknown person, he turned to it, asked and received a shelter. 
For some days he remained there as a guest and in poverty, and 
contented with the fewest necessaries. But the king, being asked 
w'ho he was and what he sought in such a desert place, answered 
that he was one of the king’s thegns, had been conquered with 
him in battle, and flying from his enemies had reached that place. 
The herdsman believing bis words, and moved with pity, care¬ 
fully supplied him with the necessaries of life.’”' 


anb hi]* hepeco^en anb eall hip cheobe, mabmep anb mab- 
mpacen anb hif lipe gebeaph. Fepbe tha lucigenbe zeonb 
hegep anb pesep, geonb pubep anb pelbep ppachahe chuph 
Eobep pippunze j^punb become Co ^chelinj-ese. MoS. 
Brifiah Museum, Vespas. D. 14. 

^ Ut in vita MBcti palru Neoti hgitar. Aawr, n SO. * M8S.C3an4. A. 5. 

* Matt. Wort. ^ S39, 330. 
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His first incident is thus described by his friend Asser, with an 
allusion to a contemporaiy life of Neot not now extant 

** He led an unquiet lile there, at his cowherd’s. It happened 
that on a certain day the rustic wife of this man prepared to 
bake her bread. The king, sitting then near the hearth, was 
making ready his bow and arrows, and other warlike instruments, 
when me ill-tempered woman beheld the loaves buniing at the fire. 
She ran hastily and removed them, scolding the king, and ex¬ 
claiming ‘ You man! you will not turn the bread tou see burn¬ 
ing, but you will be very glad to eat it when done.’ This unlucky 
woman little thought she was addressing the king, Alfred.”* 

The same event is told in the Saxon life thus: 

“ He took shelter in a swain’s house, and also him and his evil 
wife diligently served. It happened that on one day the swain’s 
wife heated her oven, and the king sat by it warming himself by 
the fire. She knew not then that he was the king. Then the 
evil woman was excited, and spoke to the king with an angry 
mind: ‘Turn thou those loaves, that they burn not; for I see 
daily that thou art a great cater.’ He soon obeyed this evil wo¬ 
man, because she would scold. He then, the good king, with 
great anxiety and sighing, called to his Lord, imploring his pity.”' 

The Latin life gives a little more detail. 

“ Alfred, a fugitive, and exiled from his people, came by chance 
and entered the house of a poor herdsman, and there remained 
some days concealed, poor and unknown. 

“ It happened that on the Sabbath day, the herdsman as usual 
led his cattle to their accustomed pastures, and the king remained 
alone in the cottage with the man’s wife. She, as necessity re¬ 
quired, placed a few loaves, which some call loudas, on a pan 

* AMcr, p. 30, 31. Although in Iho Colton MSS. of Aaser this passage is want¬ 
ing, jrel it was in Camden’s ancient MSS., and tho preeeding words, “apud (|aon- 
dam suuni vaccariuin” arc in the Cotton MS. Dr. Whitaker, in his nsuol hasty 
manner, boldly calls it an interpolation taken from Ramsay’s Life of Si. Ncnl, which 
he hsa printed. But Dr. W. did not know of the earlier life in the Claud. MS., nor 
of the still more ancient Saxon life, Veap. D. 14, both of which contain the incident. 
Malmsbury also mentions Iho ** in silvam profugus,” and the subsequent education 
of the herdsman for the church, and his elevation to the see of Winchester, p. 249. 

’ Anb on fumep fpanep hupe hip hleop 
ppylce him anb hip ypele pipe jeopne hepbe. bie jelamp 

f ume bei^e cha thxp ppanep pip haecce hepe open anb pe 
inj chop bij pxt hleoppinbe hine beo chan py-pe. Than 
heo pep nycen che he kin; pepe. Tha peapeh cha ypele 
pip paepin;e apcypeb anb cpxch co chan kin;e eoppe mobe 
“Wenb chu cha hlapep, cha heo ne popbeopnep: vop^am 
ic ;cpeo bei;hamlice cha chu mycel xce eape.^’ De pxp 
pone ;eheppum chan tF«l« F*F«' Fopfan che heo nebe 
fcolbe. be cha, pe ;obe kin;, mib m^celpe an;pumnyrpe 
anb piccecun;e co hip Dpiheen clv’pobe, hip milbpe bib- 
benbe. MSS.^esp. D. 14. r j i 
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with fire underneath, to be baked for her husband’s repast and her 
own on his return. 

“ While she was necessarily busied like peasants on other af> 
fairs, she went anxious to the and found the bread bumine on 
the other side. She immediately assailed the king with reproacmes: 
‘Why, man! do you sit thinking there, and are too proud to turn 
the bread 7 Whatever be your family, with such manners and 
sloth, what trust can be put in you hereafter 7 If you were even 
a noMeman, you will be glad to eat the bread which you neglect 
to attend to.’ The kmg, though stung by her upbraidings, yet 
heard her with patience and mildness; and roused by her scold¬ 
ing, took care to bake her bread as she wished.”* 

Matthew of Westminster’s statement of the same circumstance 
is to the same effect “ It happened that the herdsman, one day, 
as usual, led his swine to their accustomed pasture, and the king 
remained at home alone with the wife. She placed her bread 
under the ashes of the fire to bake, and was emploved in other 
business, when she saw the loaves burning, and said to the king 
in her rage: ‘ You will not turn the bread you see burning, though 
you will be very glad to eat it when done.’ The king, with a 
submitting countenance, though vexed at her upbraidings, not only 
turned the bread, but gave mem to the woman well b^ed and 
unbroken.”^ 

It is stated, that he afterwards munificently rewarded the pea¬ 
sant, whose name was Denulf. Ho observed him to be a man of 
capacity; he recommended him to apply to letters, and to assume 
the ecclesiastical profession. He afterwards made him bishop of 
Winchester.* 

The homely taunts of this angry rustic must have sounded 
harshly to the yet haughty king: but he was now levelled to her 
condition, or rather he was even more destitute than herself; for 
he was dependent on the bounty of her poverty, and had no asy¬ 
lum but in her humble cottage. All the honours and all the plea.- 
Bures of his life had vanished Uke a dream: self-reproach, if he 
had only suffered himself to be surprised, and more poignant feel¬ 
ings, if his personal misconduct had driven his subjects to desert 
him in the hour of need, concurred to aggravate his distress. In 
the solitude of his retreat, and amid its penury and mortifications, 
it was natural that he should be pensive and melancholy, and yet 
improved. It is in its distresses that arrogance learns to know 
its folly; that man perceives his individual insignificance, discerns 
the importance of others to his well-being and even existence, 

(M88.aaiNl.A.5.]i.lS7. <> Matt. Weiu 330. 

* Malmsb. 349: Flor. Wif. 318. Aa Florenoe of Wnreeator mentiona Ibit eleva- 
IMM of Demilt^ p. 316^ he eo(ht not to have been mentiooed aa an evideiioe sgainat the 
incident aa stated be Aaaer; vet Dr. Whitaker onnardedly an orodeeas bits. & 198. 
MaU. Weak 338. DenalT tUed b ja h o p Wincbmler in Sira. ms. Chran. 1B& 
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and feels the necessity and the comfort of believing or hoping 
that there exists a Protector more powerful than hunself. Hu¬ 
mility, urbanity, philanthropy, decorum, and self-coercion, all the 
virtues which are requisite to produce the good-will of our species, 
are among the offspring which nature has allotted to adversity, 
and which the wise and good have in every a^ adopted in their 
eclipsed The sequel of Alfred’s rei^n, which was a stream of 
virtue and intelligence, attests that his fortunate humiliation dis¬ 
ciplined his temper, softened his heart, increased his piety, and 
enlightened his understanding.^ His mind was too powerful and 
too intelligent, either to remain inactive or to fail of discerning 
tlie best means of emancipating the country from its barbaric 
invaders. 

His subsequent measures to regain his throne, and to surround 
it with its natural and impregnable bulwark, the confidence of his 
people, were judicious and exemplary. And an auspicious inci¬ 
dent occurred at this juncture to excite both their courage and 
his own perseverance. 

Ubbo, who, with his brothers Ingwar and Halfden, had con¬ 
ducted the fatal dcct to England, to avenge the death of their 
father, and who had distinguished himself in the massacre at 
Peterborough, and who was now the only survivor of those chil¬ 
dren of Ragnar Lodbrog who had afflicted England, had been 
harassing the Britons in South Wales, where he had wintered. 
After much of that slaughter, which always attended their inva¬ 
sions, he returned with twenty-three shins to the English Channel 
Sailing by the north of Devonshire, tne castle of Kynwith' at¬ 
tracted his notice, where many of the king’s thegns had embraced 
the protection of the Earl of Devon. The place was unprovided 
with subsistence. It had no stronger fortification than a Saxon 
wallbut Ubbo found that its rocky situation made it impreg¬ 
nable against all assault, except at the eastern point He also 
remarked that no water was near it, and consequently that a 
short siege would reduce the inhabitants to every misery of thirst 
and famine. He preferred the certain victory of a blockade to a 
bloody attack, and surrounded it with his followers. 

i “ 1 honour ■oiilade, the medititinir eiater of eociel^, and oAea her legitlator, 
who converts the experience of active life into principlea, and ita paaaiona into nutri. 
tioua juicea." Uerder’a Outlinca of the Pbiloaupby of the Hiatory of Man, p. 511. 
Eng. ed. 1800. 

* Aaacr’a roOeeiion at thia period of Alfred’a life aeema to allode to bis previoaa 
Imperlccliona. He aaya he waa afflicted, “ that he might know tliat there exists one 
Lord of al) to wliom every knee must bow; in whoso hands are the hearts of kinga; 
wlio depoaea the mighty from their seat, and exalts the bnmUe,” p. 31. 

‘ Risdon places Ibis eaade near Apledore; it is eatled Henney Castle. 1 Oongh’e 
Cam^n, pt 40. 

■ Aaaer areiiw to treat fexon loitiSeatiena with aome eooleaapt; tor he aaya, 
that it was omnino immanitam nisi quod mwnia noatro mein emeta aetaoi modo 
habonl, p. 38. Ha aaya ba had aaea thia eaatle hinaelf. 
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Odun saw the extent of his distrece, and the inevitable certainty 
on which the pagans calculated; and determined on a vigorous 
sally. It was Wavely executed. While the dawn was mingling 
with the darkness, Odun pierced at once to the tent of Ubbo, slew 
him and his attendants, and turning on the affrighted host, de¬ 
stroyed the largest part; a few reached their vessels and escaped. 
An immense fcoty rewarded the victors, among which the cap¬ 
ture of their magical standard, the famous Reafan, was to the 
eye'of ignorant superstition a more fatal disaster that even Ubbo’s 
death, and their destructive defeat" 

When Easter had passed, Alfred, now twenty-eight years of 
age, began to execute a new plan of operations. The place of 
his retreat, as already described, was peculiarly fitted to tie made 
a military post of the most defensible nature, and the king forti¬ 
fied it as his place of safety." 

The fullest account of the exertions of Alfred, during his seclu¬ 
sion in this little island^ is that left by the Abbot of Croyland. 

“The king, overwhelmed with the disgrace of poverty and 
dejection, and instead of his royal palace, being confined to a vile 
hovel, was one day casually recognised by some of his people, 
who, being dispersed, and flying all around, stopped where he 
was. An eager desire then arose both in the king and his knights 
to devise a remedy for their fugitive condition. 

“ In a few days they constructed a place of defence as well as 
they could; and here recovering a little his strength, and com¬ 
forted by the protection of his few friends, he began to move in 
warfare against his enemies. His companions were very few in 
number, compared with the barbarian multitude; nor could they 
on the first day, or by their first attacks, obtain any advantages: 
yet they neither quitted the foe nor submitted to their defeats: 
but, supported by the hope of victory, as their small number 
gradually increased, they renewed their efforts, and made one 
battle but the preparation for another. 

“ Sometimes conouerors, and sometimes conquered, they learnt 
to overcome time by chances, and chance by time. The king, 

■ Aster, 39. The Stz. Chron. makes the nnmber of the slain 640. Flor. Wig. 
1900, p. 3I& Asser describes the rareo as a banner wesen by Ubbo'a three sialera, 
the daagfhtera of Ra^nar Lodbrox, in one noon-tide. It was believed that the bird 
apfieared as if flying when the Danes were to coorjoer, but eras molionlcsa when 
they were to be defeated. Asaer adds, et hoc tape probatom est, p. 33. lie might 
have said that nothing was easier to be eonirived. Bartholm has cMlected some tra* 
ditions concerning such standards, and the raven's prophetic powera, p. 479-460. 

" Dr. Whitaker's account the present slate of this plaee, of the existing tradi. 
tions there, and of his own feelinn and belief, are worth reading. See his St. NeoL 

* A jearei of gdd, enamelled like a holla or amulet, to hang round the neek, eir. 
cumacribed, A-Ippeb meg hehc gepypean, i t, A^td •rdend au to is 
nude, was found bore. It is new in the Ashmolaan Mnaonm. 1 Gongh's Oiinden, 
70. It is engimved in that work, p. 69, and ebewbere. 
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both when he failed and when he was sucoendiil, preserved a 
cheerful countenance, and supported his friends by his example.’** 

To this natural and intelligible account, we may odd, from 
Asser, that the oiilv land-access to their little island was by one 
bridge, on which oy great labour they raised two defensive , 
, towers, or, as we should now call them, du pont. From this 
fortified retreat, with his noble vassals in Somersetshire, he was 
continually assaulting the Danes.' 

The same incidents are implied in the brief narrative of Mat¬ 
thew of Westminster. ** While the king remained alone with the 
herdsman, there came to him many of his warriors; abd by his 
directions they built a fortress with towers and defences, and 
from thence made continual irruptions on their enemies.”' 

They led here an uncertain and unquiet life. They had no 
subsistence but what they could obtain by plunder, hunting or 
fishing,* in the adjoining districts. Here, dispossessed of his 
king^m, the king concealed himself with a few of his: friends 
among these woods and marshes, living on the fish they teaughl" 
for several weeks. He had none to aid him but a part of his 
own household.' 

The plan of Alfred, suggested by the lonesomeness i^d se¬ 
curity of his retreat, was as efficacious as it was wisely adapted 
to his position and necessities. With a small force he attacked 
without ceasing his superior enemies, wherever he found any of 
their parties or camps accessible to his attempts. His object 
achieved, or repulsed by a superior force, he retired with a ce¬ 
lerity which baffled pursuit, to his unknown asylum, and soon 
harassed the enemy with hostility in a distant quarter. By day 
and by night, at dawn, in the evening twilight, from w'oods'^ and 
marshes, he was ever rushing on the Northmen with all thq ad¬ 
vantages of selection and surprise.* 

By these expeditions Alfred provided himself and his party tvith 
sustenance; he inured himself to war and skilful generalship; he 
improved in his knowledge of the country, secured the attachment 
of his friends, collected others, provide new resources of cha¬ 
racter for his future life, collected jterpctual intelligence of the 
motions of the Danes, revived the spirit of the country, and pre¬ 
pared it for that grand exploit wliich was soon to crown his 
labours. 

During his residence in this fenny isle, an incident occurred, 
which the monks are particular in recording as a proof of the 
improvement of his disposition; and as it shows both ms situation 
and his benevolent temper, it is worth our reciting, thou^ witb- 


s M& Child. A. 5, p. 157. 

• MalL WmL p. 330. 

• EiMNd. AUk p. 353. 
>Jf88.aaad. WtUii^p.537. 


' Ambt, ViL p. 60. 

' Ran. Hif dm Pcd/di. p. SS7. 
’ Etbalwerd, Qum. 645. 


Bnimloa, 811. 
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out those additions of celestial machinery with which the tenants 
of the cloister seem to have been as warmly enamoured as any 
possessor of the epic laurel 

His wife and family had joined him. His friends were abroad 
in search of food, and his queen and one thegn only were with 
him.* It was his custom when alone here to be reading tho^ 
books of scripture, hymns, or the annals of his country, and the 
actions of illustrious men.^ He was sitting by himself reading one 
of these, when he was interrupted by a l^ble knock at his gate, 
and by the lowly cry of poverty supplicating relief. He remem¬ 
bered the state of penury in which he had reached the same spot: 
he laid down his book, and called his thegn to give the ]^r 
claimant some food. The thegn found only one loaf in their 
store, which would not suffice for their family on their return from 
their toilsome expedition, and a little wine. Alfred thought the 
necessities of the mendicant more urgent than their own, and re¬ 
serving a part of the pittance for his friends, he presented the 
beggar with the rest* 


CHAPTER X. 

The Battle which produced Alfred’s Restoration. 


Aftes passing about six months in this retreat* Alfred re¬ 
volved in his mind the means of suiprising the main army of the 
Northmen, which still continued in Wiltsiiirc. It was encamped 
on and about Bratton Hill, at Eddendun,*’ near Westbury. And it 
is a tradition which some of the most respectable of our ancient 
clironiclers have recorded, that he resolved to inspect their camp 

* Sim. Duo. Hist Cathb. p. 71. r lof ulf, p. 36. Ethel. Abb. 353. 

* Sim. Don. 71. Inf. 36. EtheL 333. 

* Mr. Walker, in hie Dotes In Sir John Spelimn’s Lift Alfred, eompulse, that 
Alfred’s aeclusioa did not lart sis monlha. Cbippenbam was taken in January, 
and the great bsttle which prodnecd hia rertoralioo was ftugbt aeren weeka after 
Eaater. Easier day was in that year the 23d of March; p. w. The serenlh week 
after that would of coarse betheelcrenlh ofMay, wbiebdoes not allow the retreat to 
have been 6re mootha. 

■> A* part of Mr. Walker’s enrioua note is worth tranaUlinf: * Eddeadon lies undsr 
Bratton Hill, which is lofty, abmpt, and of diSculi ascent: on its auninit there are 
yet ealant the trenehee and ditches c( the Daniah Camp. Two braadiea, ftr the 
aakeof water, spread to the fcot of the monnlaiit Hers, weary of the oeaftnomont 
of a eamp, and under no alarm of any hostile tinapa, the Danse dilRw e d themedtoa 
to Eddeodnn, and over the neighboaruit plain. It is probahle that the Unw hod no- 
liea of this daaeanU snd raoeived to eiamuw the ftet m person. Mr. Walfcar hints, 
that the kinf may hare mode his attack b e t wee n their amty snd lbs UR so as to 
e^arale t^ from their wiwmpmsnt * Met Vit. MIftedi, ^ tt. 

▼Ok I. 81 
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in person, before he made the attemot ffis early predilection for 
the Saxon poetry* and music, had qualified him to assume the 
character of a harper; and thus dis^ised he went to the Damsh 
tents. His harp and singing excited notice; he was admitted to 
their king’s table; he heard their conversation, and contemplated 
their po^on unsuspected. He quitted their encampment without 
molestation, and reached his little isle in safety.^ There is no¬ 
ting improbable in the incident, nor is it inconsistent with the 
manners of the time. 

It was now Whitsuntide. He sent confidential messen^rs to 
his principal friends in the three adjacent counties, Wilts, Hamp¬ 
shire, and Sotnerset, announcing his existence; declaring his 
intention of joining them, and requiring them to collect their fol¬ 
lowers secretly, and to meet him in military array on the east of 
Selwood Forest,® A dream, of St. Neot’s appearing to him, and 
promising him both assistance and a great success, is placed at 
this crisis. It may have been suggests by the king’s policy, or 
may have occurred naturally from nis memory of his sacred mo¬ 
nitor, and anticipating its encouraging effects, he may have circu¬ 
lated it among his friends.' 

A celebrated place called the stone of Egbert,* was the ap¬ 
pointed place of meeting. As the Anglo-Saxons had suffered 
severely in his absence, the tidings of his being alive, and the 
prospect of his re-appearance, filled every bosom with joy. All 
who were entrusted with the secret crowded enthusiastically to 
the place appointed, and the horns, trumpets, and clashing of the 
arms of those who came, and of those who welcomed me loyal 
patriots, loudly expressed their mutual congratulations and ex¬ 
ultations.’* 

Two days were passed in these arrivals and rejoicings, and in 
making the necessary arrangements for the consequential exertion. 
Some rumours of what was preparing reached the ears of God- 

* See before, p.334. 

® This incident if mentioned by Inrolf, who wu « lad in the reign of Edward the 
Conftasor, p. 26; b/ Malmebury, p. dS; both highly reepcetahle chroniclere; and by 
Nigden in nil Polyoh. 25S. It it alw in the MS. C%ronielea of Henry de Silgrare, 
Cleop. A. 12, and of Job. Borer, Harl. Coll. 641. T^t otheri omit it may be ac- 
eoonted <br by their deeire of attributing the victory to St. Neat’* miracnlou* inter¬ 
ference, rather than to the plana of the king’* previonaly exerted aagaeity. 

* Tbi* waa named in Britiah Celt mawr, Uie great wood. After, 83. The connty 
^rhap* iVum the wood) waa anciently called Sealjpubfcipe. Etbelw. p. 837. 
’The wood reaehea from Frame to Barham, near 6lieen milet in length, and aia in 
biMdth. 1 Oongh’t Camden, 78. Seal, in Saxon, ia a willow.trea. 1%it waa, tbere- 
fbte, a wood of willow*; and ao the MSS. Ciaiid. namea it, ayham aalid*. 

* Both the MS. liveaafBt Neat, and Aater’a Annab, mentioa Ihia. 

a Aaaer, 33. Flor. W^. MSS. Claud. 

* MSS. Claiid. p. 158. ’That Aided invited Roilo oat of France to bia aid, and that 
RoHo came to help him, ia a droumatanee which 1 have found Hi Wallingford only 
tp. 537), and therefore oannot elate it a* a Act on hia aingle authority. It ia not 
p r eh a b le of itadf; and yat it ia difficult to aooonnt for ita invention, if Aiae. 
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ran, the Danish king,^ but nothing to explain the meditated blow. 
Hd called in his forces to be prepared; but as he saw no collected 
enemy, he had no object before him to move against. 

On the third day Alfred marched liis new raised army to 
Mcglea,i seized an adjoining hill; encamped that night there, and 

S ain reconnoitred his enemies' position.'^ In the morning they 
vanced rapidly to the place called Ethandune, where the 
northern myriads were overspreading the plain. 

Alfred halted to form them into a skilful arrangement, and 
made a short but impressive address. He reminded them that 
they were about to combat both for their country and for them¬ 
selves ; he conjured them to act manlily, and he promised them 
a glorious victory.' They advanced when he had concluded, 
and soon beheld the invading warriors before them, but whether 
resting in their camp, or arrayed for battle, is not clearly ex¬ 
pressed. The attack was meant, by the secrecy and celerity of 
the movement, to be a surprise, and most probably w'as so, and 
the expressions used by most of the chroniclers imply this cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The Anglo-Saxons rushed on their enemies with an impetuosity 
W'hich disordered valour was unable to withstand. It was Alfred 
who led them on; who seemed to have risen from his grave to 
destroy them. The discharge of tlie Anglo-Saxon arrows was 
succeeded by the attack of their lances, and soon it became a 
personal combat of swords."* The Northmen resisted with their 
usual individual intrepidity; but their clTorts, though furious, were 
unavailing. Seeing a standard-bearer leading on one of his divi¬ 
sions with great bravery, Alfred is represented U) have pointed 
him out to his warriors as St Neot himself at their head." The 
belief increased their enthusiasm ; their resolute attack was every¬ 
where irresistible; and the Northmen gave way. Their lx>dics 
strewed the plain, till a part found refuge with their king in a 
neighbouring fortification; Alfred was thus left the master of 
that im|jortant field, which, from the marshes and penury of 
Ethelingey, exalted him to the throne of England." 

• MSS. Claud. 

J Aaaer, 34. Ecflea hw been conjectured to he the rillaxc Leigh, Uoueb'e Cam¬ 
den, p. too. Dr. Whitaker prefera Migbler, near Wbaddon, p. S66. Gibaon sup. 
geated Clay Hill, near Warminster. 

*■ MSS. Claud, p. 158,159. Dr. Whitaker thinks the present Yatton, about fl*e 
miles from Chippenham, to be the repreaenlaliro of Etbandun. He adds, ** But tfao 
battle itaeirwae a little lower on the Aron, at Slaaphterfard,** m 966. Gibson men- 
tione • tradition of the inhabitants, uf a great slaughter of the Danes at this place. I 
remark that the plaee is called Assaodune by Sim. Dun. p. 71 : Edderandun by 
Iloreden, 417; Ethandune by Ethelwerd, 845. 

> MSS. Claud, p. 59. ■ MSS. Cbod. • MSS. Cland. p. 159. 

* Asaer, 34. JWr. Gough remarks, that on the southwest hoe of the hill, near 
Edindou, tliere is a most eurioua monamont nnootioed by Bishop Gibson. It is a 
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The king, with vigorous judgment, followed the Northmen to 
their fortress; and contrary to their hopes, encamped himself 
strongly round it By this decisive measure he cut them off from 
all reinforcement, and' confined them to the scanty subsistence 
which happened to be in their station. While the siege lasted, 
the strength of Alfred augmented in a proportion which destroyed 
in the D^es every hope of emancipation. They lingered in una- 
vailiiw distress for fourteen days, and then, oppres^ with cold 
and famine, and worn down by fatigue and dismay, the impri* 
soned chiefs humbly supplicated the mercy of their conqueror.^ 

Thus, after a very doubtful struggle for the sovereignty of the 
island, during twelve years of peril and calamity, the Anglo- 
Saxons by this battle triumphed over their enemies, and sur¬ 
mounted one of the most formidable invasions that any nation 
had experienced. To this great achievement, to the talents 
which planned, and to the energy which accomplished it, words 
can add no praise. It was the triumph of mind over barbarian 
strength; of a wisely conceiving and arranging intelligence over 
superiority of number, elation ftom past successes, and a hardi¬ 
hood of personal valour which no competition could excel. It was 
as complete in its beneficial effects as it was brilliant in its imme¬ 
diate glory. 

The immediate conditions which Alfred imposed, were, hos¬ 
tages, which were not reciprocal, and oaths that they should 
leave his dominions. These, however, were of puerile import¬ 
ance, because Godrun, having got released from his confinement, 
might have acted with the same contempt of diplomatic and 
relmious faith, for which his countrymen were notorious. Alfr^ 
had learnt that oaths and hostages were but bonds of sand, and 
therefore relied no longer upon these 

His comprehensive mind conceived and executed the magnani¬ 
mous policy of making Godrun and his followers his allies, and 
of leading them to agriculture, civilization, and Christianity. To 
effect this, ho persuaded them to exchange their paganism for 
the Christian religion, and on these terms he admitted them to 
cultivate and possess East Anglia as peaceful colonists. 

After some weeks, Godrun, to whom the conditions "were 

while horse, in e wslking eUilude, cut out of the dialk, Bfty.foar feet hifh, from his 
loe to his chest; end to Die tip of his ear, near one hundred ftet hifb, and iirom ear 
to tail one hundred feet Utog. The learned editor of Camden thinks, that it was 
made to eoamaraorata this oelebrsted viclorp, p. 100,101. Yet Whitaker, p. S73, 
has remarked, that Wise, in 1743, declared it had faeea wranfbt bj tbm inhaUtaats 
of Westbnrv in the memory of persons then lirinf. 

^ Asssr, o4.^ Flor. Wie. 317. Sea. Chmn. 8S. Whitaker, p. 303, supposes the 
ibrtress to which the Imnee fled to have been the double entreoebmeot in Bury, 
v^, which is Ifeua described by Gough: “ On Colerne.down, on the foese near 
Wraahnil and Slaqgbterferd, in Bury wood, is Nortliwood, a oarap of eighteen 
acres, doable werke, not Roman: the entranee from Caleme.down."p. 99. 
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acceptable, went with thirty of his chiefs to Aulre,' near Ethel* 
ney, where, Aliired standi^ as his godfather, he was baptized by 
the name of Ethelstan. The ceremony was completed a week 
after at the royal town of Wffidmor. He sta 3 'ed twelve days 
with the king, as his guest, and received magnificent presents at 
his departure.*’ 

Such a conversion could be but nominal; but the religious 
tenets of the unrefiective mass of mankind are little else. The 
object of Alfred was to place them immediately under new 
habits, which would give them dispositions more compatible with 
the well-being of society than their ferocious paganism. To 
time, reflection, and tuition, he left their further progress in the 
system he revered. 

Godrun, to fulfil his engagements with Alfred, left Chippenham, 
and went into Gloucestershire. He remained at Cirencester* a 
year, and then marching into East Anglia, he divided it among 
his soldiers, and they cultivated it* 

Although the Northmen came to England as the ministers of 
vengeance; yet, by residing in it for twelve years, they must 
have become more sensible to the charms of civilized life. The 
bands under Halfden attested this impression when they cultivated 
Northumbria. Having thus turned their swords info ploughshares, 
they gave no assistance to Godrun in his invasion of Wessex; 
and if left unmolested, and not endangered, it was probable they 
would continue to be pacific. By admitting Godrun to imitate 
their example, Alfred calmed their inquietude; and by giving this 
occujiation to Godrun, he secured safety to himself; the beginning 
change in the manners of the North, was cherished in its most 
important crisis; and a.s the Danes became civilized in East 
Anglia, they would inevitably’, for their own safety, form a bar¬ 
rier, defending the most exposed coast of the island from their 
more ferocious countrymen.** 

■I Aner, 35. Mr. Walker Uiioka, il iras (he modem Anire, an inconaiderabla 
place near Ethclney. Wedroor waa not leoe than twelre milea from il. At 
Wedmor, the white narinents and myatic aeil, then appropriated to boptiam, were 
given. yil..£ir.35. 

' Aaacr, 35. MSS. Ve^ D, 14. Flor. 318. Sax. Chron. 83. 

* Cirreoecaatre, qni Britannioe Cairceri aominalnr, gum eat in meridiana parte 
Iluiccinram ; ibique per unom annum manait. Aoaer, X. 

> An. 8M. Cirrenceostre deserens, ad orientales Anglos perrexit, 
ipsam que regionem dividens, empit inhabilaie. Aaser, 36. bepe 
pop pe hepe op Cppenceapcpe on 6ape 6ngle, anb geptec 
Che lonb, anb gebsibe. Sax. Chron. 86. The printed chronicle 
dates their occupation of East Anglia in 879. The MS. chronicle 
places it, like Asser, in 680. Cot. Lib, Tib. B. 4, p. 35, 

■ Saxo i^cea a Gormo Anzlicna aoon after Bagnar Lodbrop, p. 178. In the Chro. 
nieon of Eric lie ia anmani^ Enake, the Bngliohman, and ia there said to have 
been baptised in Bnzlaod. 1 Lantb. 15S. Ham^int oayo, he went to Bnelaad, am| 
waa converted by Alftcd; ib. p. 37. If on, he was the Oodren here mentioned, 

81* 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Review o£ the Causee and Coneeqoences of the Northman Invaeuma.—^The 
Aetiona of Hairtinga, and hia Invaaiima of England.—Alfted’a death. 

Alfred having permitted Godrun to colonize East Anglia, the 
limits of their reactive territories were settled by a treaty, 
which still exists.* By the first article, the boundary was placed 
in the Thames, the river Lea to its source, and Watling Street to 
the Ouse.^ The maces thus marked, contained Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, mrt of Hertfordshire, part of Bedford¬ 
shire, and a little of Huntingdonshire.” These regions were 
subjected to Godrun, and were filled with Danes."* r^rUiumbria 
was afterwards put under Guthred, who governed Deira; and 
Egbert ruled in l^micia.* 

* It is in Wilkins’s Leges Anglo-Saxonicte, p. 47. The beginning 
in^ be quoted as an intimation of the parties to such transactions: 
“ Thip ip the ynyche cha ASlppeb cyning anb Buchpun cyn- 
ing, anb eallep Xnxel cynnep pican anb eal reo theob the 
on £apc £nglum beoch, ealle geepeben habbach anb mib 
BChum gepxpcnob pop hi pylpe anb pop heopa gingpan ge 
pop gebopene, ge pop ungebopene, the gobep milcpe 
pecca ochebe upe.” 

‘ The words are, “ ^pepc ymb upe lanbgemepa upon Te- 
mepe, anb chonne upon Ligan anb anblang Ligan och hipe 
mpylm, chonne on gepihc to Bebanpopba, chon upon Upan 
och Wmclingapcpec.’^p. 47. 

* Sir John Spdnua pUoao Northambria also under Godrun, p. 66. He is oer- 
tainly aanctiooed bj Malmsburp, p. 43; bat Aaaer, 36; Florence, 338; Saxon 
Cbron. 86; Ethelwwd, 845; Hunt 350; IngulC 36; and Mailros, 144, unite in 
merely etating Godrun'a oeoupation of East Anglia. The grammatical cmiatrac- 
tion of the Saxon treaty appears to me to imply no mwe. 

* The other artidee of the treaty are Iwal legnlalions. Spelnran’a Summary may 
be died: They provide ** that tbm shall be one and the same aatiiaatian of peraoo, 
both of English and Dane, and the mulet for alaaghter of them both alike. That a 
thane of the king’s being questioned Bn monalaaghter or any other oOence above 
four marka, shall be tried bv^welve of bis peers, and others by eleven of tbeir peers, 
and one of the king’s men.’ TTist no buy ing of men, horse, or oxen, shall be justiSa. 
bis without vouehar of the seller, and his avowing the sole. And, lastly, that there 
diall be no licantioua inlereoniss of lbs soMiars of the one with those oC the other 
arniy," p. 68, Horne's od. 

■ Maiben, 145. In 890, Oodran died in East Anglia, Fler.398; and Gnthred in 
Nortbumbria died 894. GHm. Dun. 133, and 70. Mailraa, 14& 
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The sovereign^ of Mercia, on the defeat of the Danes,' fell 
into the power of Alfred. He did not, however, avowedly incor¬ 
porate it with Wessex. He disc<Hitinued its regal honours, and 
constituted Ethelred its military commander, to whom he after¬ 
wards married his daughter, Ethelfleda, when her age TOrmitted* 

The reign of Alfred, from his restoration to his death, was 
wise and prosperous. One great object of his care was, to fortify 
his kingdom against hostile attacks. He rebuilt the cities and 
castles which had been destroyed, and constructed new fortifica¬ 
tions in every useful place; and he divided the country into hun¬ 
dreds and tythings for its better military defence and internal 
peace, and to re^ that disposition for depredation which was 
prevailing even among his own subjects.’* By these defcnsiv’e 
precautions, he gave to the county a new face, and not only kept 
in awe the Normmen who were in it, but was prepared to wa^, 
with advantage, that defensive war, which the means and dispo¬ 
sition of the impetuous invaders could never successfully with¬ 
stand. 

The policy of Alfred's conduct towards Godrun was evinced 
and rewarded immediately afterwards. A large fleet of North¬ 
men arrived in the Thames, who joined Godrun, as if desirous to 
unite with him in a new warfare; but, Alfred having pacified his 
ambition, these adventurers found no encouragement to continue 
here. They wintered at Fulham, and then folTow'cd their leader, 
the famous Hastings, into Flanders; and remained a year at 
Ghent* 

Alfred discerned the inestimable benefit to England of creating a 
naval armament for the protection of its coast from the adven¬ 
turers that now swarmed on the ocean. This king, who never 
used war but from necessity, which he deplored, may be consi¬ 
dered as the founder of the English navy. In this, however, he 
was but the copyist of Charlemagne, whose policy of building 
ships to repress the northern invasions, has been noticed before.! 
Alfred had already experienced the efficacy of a few ships of 

f Spelmu IhiDka that the aujierior aovereinty of Allied was praseried in his 
treaties with the Danes. He remarks from Msirosbary, that AUM (ase the do- 
minion to Godnm, at eas anb fideiitate regie jure heredilario Ibveret, and that the 
eery joining in the laws shows that the one was a easaal, p. fl9. 

f It is said in the Saxon liA of Neot, that after the pacifioation, Godnm, with the 
remains of his army, departed in peaoe to his own country, •< co hif azenen 
eapbe mib ealne pibbe," BfSS. Vesp. D. 14. This seems to im^y a re. 
turn to Denmark, as East Anglia was no« properly his own country. 

■> Ingulf, 97. MaU. Week ^ * Aaeer. 35. 36. Malmsb. 43. 

> Abwt thu time kings seem to bare thought of nariea. In 888, Maiioniet, the 
Saracen king inCordofa^ ordered ehipe tobebuillat Cordoba, Hisp a l i, and in other 
piaeee where wood abonndod. Of this king h is said, that as he was walkiiy in bis 
garden, a soldier exelaimed, ■■ What a beautiful ^aee I What a dsii|rfitfhl day! How 
charming wonld lUb be if tath norer came!**—•‘Ton are wrong?* a n swered Ms- 
bometi -if death nererbad eomsb 1 ahonid net haee reigned hare.’* Bod. ToLBist. 
Arab.o.9^pb94. 
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war. In 882, he was prepared to engaze in a naval conflict, 
and took two ships. The chief of two others wd the crews, but 
not until they were all wounded, submitted to him.** 

The army of the Northmen on the Scheld divided into two 
branches. One moved against Eastern France; the other in¬ 
vaded England, and besieged Rochester. They built a castle 
against its gate, but the valour of the citizens prolonged their de¬ 
fence, till Alfred, with a great army, approached to relieve them. 
On the king’s sudden presence, the pagans abandoned their tower, 
all the horses which they had brought from France, and the 
greatest part of their captives, and fled with precipitation to their 
ships. Compelled by extreme necessity, they returned in the same 
summer to France.' 

Alfred, improving the hour of success, directed his fleet, full of 
warriors, to the East Anglians, where bands of depredation had 
arrived or were forming. They met thirteen war-ships of the 
Danes ready for battle. The Saxons attacked and took them, 
with all their Imoty; the crews fighting fiercely, till every one 
perished. But the Saxons forgot the suspicious vigilance which 
should always be maintained on an enemy’s coast The Danes 
gathered all their ships together, and coming on the fleet of Al¬ 
fred, which was at die mouth of the river, they obtained a vic¬ 
tory of superiority or surprise.® The colonizing followers of 
Godrun broke their treaty with Alfred; but as no account of the 
consequences is transmitted to us, the peace was probably soon 
restored." 

The most brilliant incident in the life of Alfred, was his defence 
of England against the formidable Hastings, which has not 
hitherto been sufficientlv remarked. In his struggles against the 
Northmen, over whom he prevailed at Elddinton, he had to oppose 
power rather than ability; but in resisting Ha.stings, he had to 
withstand a skilful veteran, disciplined in all the arts of war by 
thirty years’ practice of it; renowned for his numerous successes 
in other regions, and putting in action a mass of hostility, which 
might have destroyed a man of less ability than the Saxon king. 

Hastings must have long been a favourite of tradition, because 
he was one of those heroic and successful adventurers, whom 

f Kipular fame loves to celebrate, and sometimes to fancy. Time 
las, however, so much to record, such numerous characters to 
[Hsrpetuatc, that it suflers many to fall into the shroud of oblivion, 
of whom our curiosity would desire a distinct memorial. Hastings 

" Amct, 36. Sbs. Chron. 86. ■ Ataor, 3T. 

® Anw, 38. TtM Cotton MSS. ond tho oditiona of Parker and Camden aajr, the 
English fleet dormireL florenee, in relating the incident, sabstitutoa the word re- 
direMr. 391: and the Shod Chron. ^ 87, hamyeapb penbon. 

■ Asser, A jtent anne of Northmen was at this tinw atta^ng the oonti- 
nental Saaoos and ^isians, ibid. 38. 
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has scarcely survired the general lot* We know him but bv a 
few imperfect fragments: they announce a character of high ra- 
portance in his day, but they give us little acquaintance with his 
individual features. 

He first appears to us as selected by Ragnar Lodbrog, to ini¬ 
tiate his son, Biorn, in the habit of piracy:' that he possessed 
the virtues of a vikingr, intrepidity, activity, and ferocity, is 
evinced by the office which Ragnar assigned him. 

He fiilnlled his military duty with distinguished courage; for 
he led his young pupil into a collision with the Francs: to detail 
his successful depredations against this powerful nation,^ would 
be to repeat much of those descriptions with which our annals 
abound. 

Charles at last bought off his hostility, and the ambitious North¬ 
man is said to have mrmed the bold hope of conquering, for his 
master, the imperial dignity. To accomplish this project, he 
sailed to Italy,' and, mistaking the city oi Luna* for Rome, he 
attacked and obtain^ it. The geographical error, and his igno¬ 
rance of the countiy, occasioned him to return. But the scheme 
evinces the largraess of ambition, and prospect to which the fame 
and actions of Kagnar was expanding the Northman mind. 

He landed again in France,' and from him and others, renewed 
destruction became its fate. The government was weak, and 
the country factious. Sometimes the assailants were bought off." 
Sometimes the rivers were fortified to prevent their ingress.* A 
general assembly of the powerful chiefs was in one year con¬ 
vened, to provide an united defence ;* and an edict was aflcr- 

* Dodo hu attMDpted to draw fail character; but he haa only recoHeded and ap¬ 
plied to him thirty-two TituperatiTo epithets from tiw Latin ungaage, strong into 
hexameters. One of the historian's h^ht ideas is, that Hastings should be non 
atramento serum oarbone notaiidus, p. 63. 

f Hastings had been the nntritins of Biorn. Ord. Vital, p. 456. Snorre gives a 
similar instance, in Olaf Helga's history. This prince first b^an piracy at the 
age of twelve, under the tuition of Ran, his foster-father. Hastings is also men¬ 
tioned by his ooDtemporary Odo, an abbd of Clogny, in his account of St. Martin. 
7 Bib. Mag. Pat. p. 637. 

V For bis actions, see Geminetieensis Hist. lib. ii. c. 5, p. 318. Dudo, lib. i. e. 1, 
p. 63. Ord. Vilalis, lib. iii. p. 458. The chronicles cited by Du Cheane, p. 35, and 
33, of his HisL Norm. Scriplorea. TTie sotborities vary much as to the year of the 
attack. Some plaee it in 843, others in 651. 

' Chron. Turmiense, p. 35. Du Cbesne Script. Norm. Chron. Floriac. p. 33, ibid. 
Dudo, p. 64. Gemmet 390. 

* Luua is mentioned in Strabo, p. 339. 

' Dudo, p. 65. The Geata Normannorum does not state when they returned flom 
Italy, but mentions that, in 869, part returned to Italy, p. 3. 

■ In 869, Charles gave them 4000 pounds of silver, and raised this sum by enct. 
ing six denarii fhmi otery manso ingenuili et de servili tree ct de aeoofis unus 
et de duobos hnapifibus unus et deeima do omnibas qwa negotialores videbanUir 
habore. Gesla Norman. Do Chesne, p. 3. So in 870, they obtained a great dona, 
tion of silver, corn, wine, and oaUle, p. 4, Ac. 

* Aon. Bcrtiniani, an. 864. 

* In Junio 864, celebrantur Comitia Pistensia quo regem et proeerss traxerat 
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wards passed, awarding death to all who should give breast- 
plates, arms, or horses, to Northmen, even though it was to 
procure dieir own redemption.* But the particular actions of 
Hastings are not now to be traced, because, though the chroni¬ 
cles of France abound with depredations, they often omit the 
name of the commanding adventurer. 

He appears to us, however, twice by name in the annals of 
Rcgino. Once in the year 867, as compelled to fortify himself 
in a church, sallying from which, he destroyed Count Robert the 
Strong,^ who has been called the greatest captain which France 
then had.* Again, in the year 674, as hovering about Bretagne, 
and accepting a defiance from a celebrated Breton warrior, 
whose courage excited his admiration, and averted or deterred 
his hostilitv.* 

In 870 he was in England, as before-mentioned, at Fulham; 
but as he received no co-operation from Godrun, whom Alfred 
had wisely pacified, he sailed to Ghent,’’ and joined vigorously in 
those furious assaults by which the kingdom of France was for 
thirteen years again desolated, and endangered.” 

Defeated at length by the imperial forces, Hastings marched 
to Boulogne, and constructing there a large fleet,^ he determined 
ggg to Uy ftis fortunc against Alfred in England. Perhaps 
wcaiy of a life of wandering warfare, he now hoped to 
extort an English kingdom, or to be chosen king of the Anglo- 
Dancs, as no chieftain of the Northmen was now surviving of 
equal celebrity with himself. 

Fifteen years had now elapsed since Alfred’s restoration, and 
he had employed the interval in executing every scheme which 
his active wiraom could form, for the improvement and protec¬ 
tion of his people. His activity in defeating this attempt is a re¬ 
markable feature in a character so contemplative. The sudden 
invasion of Hastings compelled him to abandon literature and 


^i^raU^MceMitu iiutitucndi munitionea contra Normannoa. Capit. Res', ap. 

■ Capit Rej. aj^ 1 hang. 558. When the Pope Nicolaus cited the biahope of 
Franco, they oxcueod themselvoe on account of the Northmen. 1 Lao|r. 568. 

r Rofino, |k 481. Pietor. Script Germ. 

■ Get flit ainai quo perit alora Robert le Fort ie plua f rand capitaine qu’il y oust 
alora en Franco. Daniel Hial. de France, vol. ii. p. 99. 

” Regino, p. 55. 

It is Malinabury who has affited his name to this incident Aaaor and others 
mention the arriaal at Fulham, and tho departure. Malmabury saya, ** Ceteri ez 
Dania qui Chriatiani ease recuaaaaenl. cum Haalinf o mare tranafretaverunt ubi qua 
mala ieoerunt indigime norunt," p. 49. 

”, During this period tiwy were defbaled by Louis: a song, in the ancient Teu- 
tMie language, written at the Umo, on Ibis victory, still ezists. Their siege of 
Paris, and iu defence in 888, is narrated in a curious poem of Abba, who was in 
the aeone of aetion, and who has transmitted to ns a lull doaeriptioo of the incideiit 
It is in Du Chosne; and 3 Langb. 76-106. 

<■ Elhelwcrd. 
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ease, for imremitted exertion of sagacity and courage, in the de¬ 
cline of his Ufe, and towards the end of his reign. 

Hastings attacked Alfred with peculiar advanta^s. As the 
Northmen were in possession of Northumbria and East Anglia, 
he had only to contend against the strength of Wessex and its 
dependencies. Gk>drun was dead whose friendship with Alfred 
might have counteracted his invasion. If his countrymen in Eng¬ 
land declined to assist him by their active co-operation, he was 
sure of their neutrality, and he relied on their secret connivance. 
He shaped his operation in conformity to this political situation. 
By not landing in East Anglia and Northumbria, he avoided the 
means of exciting their jealousy; and by directing his fleet to 
Kent, he was enabled to profit from their vicinity. If he were de¬ 
feated, they might afford him a shelter; if succes.sful, they could 
immediately assist On these occasions we must also recollect, 
that the assailit^ force did not merely consist of those who at 
first invaded. The landing actually made, usually drew to the 
enterprise many of the independent bands that were floating 
about It may have been from these supplies that Hastings con¬ 
tinued the struggle so long. 

Two hundred and fifty vessels sailed to the southwe.<!t coast of 
Kent, and landed near Romney-marsh, at the eastern termination 
of the great wood or weald of Anderida.*^ They drew up their 
ships to the weald, four miles from the outward mouth of the 
river, and there attacked and mastered a fortification which the 

{ peasants of the country were constructing in the fens. They 
)uilt a stronger military work at Apuldrc, on the Rothcr, and 
ravaged Hampshire and Berkshire.*^ 

Soon afterwards, Hastings himself appeared with the division 
he had selected to lie under his own command, consisting of 
eighty ships, in the Thames. He navigated them into the East 
Swale, landed at Milton, near Sittingboiirn, and threw up a 
strong intrenchment, which continued visible for ^cs.b 

This distribution of his forces was judicious. The two armies 
were but twenty miles asunder, and could therefore act separately, 
or combine for any joint operation which prudence or exigency 
should direct. The vicinity of their countrymen in Es.scx sccurell 
them from arw attacks on the right, and the sea was their frontier 
on the left. The fertile districts in the east part of Kent became 
their spoil without a blow; and thus Hastings .secured an amfde 
supply, and a safe position, which courage and policy might con¬ 
vert into a kingdom. 

* He died 690. 8u. Cbron. p. 90. 

' The Sexon Chronicle amf, thay lended at Limine matben, p. 91. Thii au- 
thoriip deacribee this erood as then being 190 miles long from cant to weat, and 'M 
broad. 

i Sax. Cbron. 99. Etheiir. 846. Matt. West 346. 
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While Alficed prepared for measures of active resistance, he 
endeavoured to bind the Northumbrians and East Anglians 
to peace, by oaths and hostages; but the sympathetic tempta¬ 
tions to plunder, which the presence and situation of HasUngs 
presentei^ overcame their young religion and their honour. When 
the armies of Hastings pervaded the country in occasional excur¬ 
sions, they joined in tne enterprise, and sometim^g, they made 
aggressions themselves.^ 

in this perilous conjuncture, Alfred, with cool judgment, dis¬ 
tinguished the dangerous from the temporary attacL He ne¬ 
glected the East Anglians; he left the country which they could 
infest to the protection of its inhabitants, and the fortified cities 
which he had provided; and he encamped, with his collected 
army, between the two divisions of the Danes: the forest on the 
one side, and waters upon the other, protected his flanks, and 
gave security to his encampment' 

By this judicious station he separated the invaders from the 
East Anglians, and at the same time kept asunder the two armies 
of the Northmen. He watched their movements, and was pre¬ 
pared to pour his avenging troops on either which should attempt 
to molest his people beyond the districts in which they resided. 
They sometimes endeavoured to plunder in places where ti^ royal 
army was absent; but bands from the neighbouring cities, or 
Alfred’s patrolling parties, both by day and night, chastised their 
ravages.* 

The king’s discretion and activity awed even Hastings. It 
was so unlike the disorderly warfare which he had experienced 
in France, that for some time he seemed intimidated by an enemy 
whose strength was multiplied by his judgment. Alfred’s posi¬ 
tion was too strong to be attacked without assured peril; and as 
the king despised the valour of temerity, he forebore to assault 
tile Danes in their intrenchments. His hope was to acquire a 
certain victory from a Fabian caution, combined with a Fabian 
vigilance. 

The plan of Alfred required the aid of time, and a permanent 
force: but the conditions of military service prevented the Saxon 
army from being perpetually in the field. To remedy this incon¬ 
venience, which would have robbed him of all the advantages he 
projected, Alfred divided his army into two bodies: of these, be 
called one to the warlike campaign, while the individuals of the 
other were enjoying peaceably their private occupations. . After 
a reasonable service, the active portion was allowed to return 
home, and the rest quitted their domestic hearths to supply die 
place of their retiring countrymen. Thus while he avoidea every 


k8u.ClinM.99L nor.Wif.m 
• 8u.CiinM.93. nor. 990. Matt. W«t 346. 
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necessity of rushing to a precipitate attack, he always presented 
to the invaders a strong and undiminished force. 

Surprised at this new phenomenon, Hastings and his confede> 
rates remained in their camps, discontented, coerced, and over* 
awed. The East Anglians, wno watched tte motions of Hastings, 
forbore any material warfare while he remained inactive. 

Weary of this destructive confinement, Hastings resolved at 
last to emancipate himself. To deceive Alfi^, he sent his two 
sons to be baptized, and promised to leave the kingdom/^ Then, 
at the same instant that he took to his shipping, as if to fulfil his 
engagement, his main army suddenlv broke up their encamp¬ 
ments, and passed beyond the army of Alfred into the interior of 
the country. Their object was to reach the Thames, where ford¬ 
able, and to pass into Essex, where they could unite. The celerity 
of their movements prevented his vigilance, and an ample booty 
was their first reward. But the wakeful monarch was not long 
outstripped; he pursued with a speed commensurate to their^ 
while his son Edward advanced to the same point with the war¬ 
riors which he had collected.'* Alfred reachea them at Famham, 
in Surrev, and hastening into action, with as much judgment as 
he had before deferred it, he defeated them so decisively, and 
pursued them with such vigour, that thw were compel)^ to 
plunge into the Thames, without a ford, for shelter against his 
sword. Their king, desperately wounded, was saved with diffi¬ 
culty, being carried over the river on horse;back. They who 
could swim, escaped into Middlesex. Alfred followed tfram 
through this county into Essex, and drove them across Eraex 
over the Coin. In this point they found a refuge in the Isle of 
Mersey. The defences of this place secured them from attack, 
and the king had no ships to make his siege efifectuaL* His 
forces maintained the blockade as long as thmr time of service, 
airf their provisions allow'ed them.® Affired then marched thither 
wth other forces from the county, whose allotment it was to con¬ 
tinue the siege. The king of the Northmen being wounded, they 
were compiled to stay in their position. TTiey now sued for 
peace, and agreed to retire from England." 

i BhU. Wert. 346. 

" It u Ethelwerd wtio mentione Uie prinea** emtiene. Hie ebroaiele is tbh part 
m obeieurtir the Inmlalioa of ■ Suon mmg on lliie rtnanfle, p, 846. 

■ Matt Wart. 346. Biabop Gibaon aa/a of Ifenaa laiaiiA wbMi aigfal 

P^rubm, “It ia a place of fml atrengtb, and map be almort kept ^pdnat aO tba 
worid; <br which reaaca lha parliament dapped in a thonaand men to foard it IVom 
Wv aeiaad bp the Onteb, abort the bwinoHw of the Drtdi war." Caaad. 359. 

The posrtige is curious: *• Tha bepec pi® h«« eh«ji 

ucan cha hpile the hie lengepc mete bxpbon. Ac hie h«p- 
bon tba hiona pcemn zepecenne anb hiona mete zeno- 
cubne.” Sax. Cfaron. 93. 

■ EUmlwaid, 846. 
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While Alfred was thus victoriously employed, the exhortations 
of Hastings produced at last their effect on the Danish colonists 
of Northumbria and East Anglia. Unable to resist the wish of 
seeing a countryman on the throne of Wessex, they combined 
their exertions to make two diversions in favour of the invaders. 
With a hundred ships they passed the North Foreland, and sailed 
along the southern coasts, while a fleet of forty vessels suc- 
cei^lly attempted a passage round the north of the island. 
Their scheme was to attack in two points. The larger armament 
besieged Exeter; the other, reaching the Bristol Channel, sur¬ 
rounded a fortress in the north part of the county.** 

The king was preparing to renew the blockade of Mersey, 
when the intelligence reached him of these invasions in the west. 
The possession of Devonshire was perilous to his best interests. 
The Welsh might be stimulated to take advantage of his diffi¬ 
culties ; and if this county had been occupied by Danes, from 
its maritime conveniences, it might be difficult to dislodge them. 
Alfred therefore determined, at every hazard, to have Exeter 
relieved. He left his eastern troops to proceed to the siege of 
Mersey; and he hastened to protect his endangered fortresses in 
Devonshire. 

In the meantime, Hastings had been more fortunate in his 
movement than his discomfited friends. He got out of the Swale, 
and crossing the Thames, he established himself at South Benfleet, 
near the Canvey Isle, in Essex; but he had not been able to 
abandon Kent with total impunity. The same superintending 

S nius wliich had chased the invaders from Farnham to Mersey, 
d watched the paths of Hastings, and as soon as he had left ms 
entrenched camp it was immediately attacked, and all his wealth 
and booty that it contained were taken, with his wife and children. 
Alfred baptized the boys; and, hoping to overcome the enmity of 
his competitor by liberality, he restored the captives with great 
presents.!* But the delicate emotions of cultivated sentiment 
could not operate on the furious ambition of a sea-king, who 
subsisted by his army and his ravages. If he could not conquer 
a territorial settlement, he must pirate or perish. His friendship, 
therefore, did not survive his fear; nor were the promises he 
made to quit the kingdom performed; on the contrary, as soon 
as he had disembarked on Essex, instead of quitting the island, 
he prepared for new aggressions. His friends at Mersey, hearing 
of his arrival, joined him on the coast 

Alarmed into caution, by the skill of Alfred, he built a strong 
fortification at Benfleet, and from this sent out powerful detach- 
inoits to forage and devastate. The acquisition of provirions 

•8uLChn».BS. Flor. Wif.m 

* Bu. Cbron. 94. AlfM sAhb ■on-iii.law, Ellimd, Mood aiMiHon. Fhr.SSl. 
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was as necessary as, from the precautionary measures of Alfred, 
it was difficult The country was no lon^r open to incursions 
as formerly; a regular communication of defence, and a vigilant 
armed peasantry, directed by able men, secured the property of 
the country, and straitened the supplies of the invader. Hastings 
had to conquer, before he could subsist 

From his stronghold at Bendeet, Hastings marched with a 
portion of his united army to spread his depredations through 
Mercia. This excursion was fortunate for Alfred. The troops 
which he had allotted to act against the enemy in Mersey pro¬ 
ceeded through London, and were joined by the warlike citizens. 
While Hastings was abroad, the Anglo-Saxons attacked those 
who remained in the entrenchment, forced their defence, threw 
them into complete confusion, and again carried away their 
w'ealth, women, and children, to London. Of the ships which 
lay under the protection of the fort, they broke up some, burnt 
others, and sailed with the rest to London and Rochester.*! 

The wife and children of Hastings were again sent to Alfred. 
The king was strongly urged to put them to death, as an act of 
venMance for the perfidy and cruelty of Hastings; but Alfred’s 
nobler mind consulted only its generosity, and with that benevo¬ 
lent magnanimity so rare, not only in barbarous ages, but in 
civilized war, and yet which sheds new glory round the illustrious 
character who displays it, he loaded them with presents, and 
again sent them free to his rival.' 

During these transactions Alfred had reached Exeter with so 
much expedition, that the invaders, disconcerted by his unexpected 
presence, raised the siege of the town w'ith precipitation, hastened 
to their ships, and committed themselves once more to the chance 
of the rtcean. On their return round the southern shore, they 
attacked Chichester, on the coast of Sussex; but the brave citizens 
repulsed them to the sea, slaying many hundreds, and taking 
some ships.* 

Before Alfred could return from Devonshire, Hastings had 
collected again his defeated army, and keeping still on ffie sea- 
coast, where he might receive the supplies he needed, he erected 
a strong fortress at South Shobery, near the southeastern point 
of Essex: there he was joined by numbers from Northumbria 
and East Anglia, and by another descendant from Ragnar I^d- 
brog.* Confident from his numbers, and dissatisfied with his 
frustrated plan of defensive settlement, he appears to have adopted 

s Sas. ChnNi.94. ^ Su. Chron. 94. MaU. WwL 347. Flor. 331. 

* Sax. Chron. 94, 96. Flor. 331. 

* CUicliverd menlioax that Si^erert came la him with • powerful fleet from North. 
nmbrie, p. 847. The annab of Ulster, p. 65, mentian Bigrred, the aon of Ingwar, 
aa roaniing ebout the Britbh iaiea at this period. Kbelwerd iwlieea the death of 
Oulhfred, liiog of Northombria at Ibu time, and bb borial at Verb, p. 847. As 
Sigfred b staled, in the Ubter Annab, to bare billed hie brother OodiM aboot llib 
pariod, p. 65, tbey are probaU/ the Sigeftrt end Gullifrad of Elbalwerd. 
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a new scheme of operations, in which rapid enterprize was the 
predominant feature. 

Haotingo sailed up the Thames into the heart of the ki^’s do¬ 
minions, and spread his forces over Mercia." By this intrepid 
measure, he had often scattered terror through France, and en¬ 
riched Mrnself with booty. 

He proceeded through Mercia to the Severn. But his presence 
rous^to their duty the military commmiders of every district 
which he traversal. Ethered, the governor of Mercia, two other 
aldermen, and the king’s thanes, who were residing in the strong¬ 
holds wUch he had erected, summoned the people of every 
borough from the east of Pedridan, the west of Selwood, and the 
east and north of the Thames, to the west of the Severn, with 
some portion of the North Welsh. The willine citizens united to 
protect their families and their property. Alfred advanced to 
join them, pursued the bold invaders to Butlington, on the Severn, 
and besieged them in their fortress, both by land and on the river. 

Surrounded by the hostility of the country, and without shipping, 
they were obliged to submit to the blockade. They were lodged 
on Doth banks of the Severn, and they remained confined to their 
post for several weeks, enduring every extremity of distress. 
They killed a great part of their horses for their subsistence, and 
yet many periwed by famine.'’ 

The success with which the generals of Alfred, and their hasty 
levies, compelled such a spirit as that of Hastings to submit to a 
calamitous confinement, announces highly the energy and wisdom 
of the regulations by which Alfied had provided lor the defence 
of his people. 

Roused by their suflerings, the Northmen attempted to burst 
from their prison. They threw themselves upon the Anglo- 
Saxons, who occupied the eastern part of the blockade, and an 
ardent conflict ensued, in which several royal thanes perished; 
the Northmen were repulsed, many drowned, and some thoustinds 
ware slain; but the rest effected their escape. These went di¬ 
rectly forwards to Essex, and reached their entrenchments, and 
the ships they had abandoned, without further molestation.'* 

Although their bold enterprise, which had carried devastation 
into the centre of England, had ended in disaster, yet their spirit 
of adventure was not quelled. They were educatra to exist with 
the most excited and most pleasurable vitality in the tempests of 
war, and no failure deterred them, because, having no homes but 
their ships, or a conquered country, no profession but piracy, no 
provisions but their spoils, they had no chances of enjoyment, or 

■ BiMwwrd mn ka.MlMidod bit rmragM to Sumrord, batwaea tbs Wsdod and 
lbs tbtak wood miM dtoAsfba, ji. 847. 

«au.Chnw.9S. M.Wsst.i4a 

■Ssz.Cbras.BS. Floraaos,333. 
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even existence, but from the battle. It was dreadful to have 
such an enemy to encounter, who must gain ins point or peridt; 
because their is a vivaciousness in his despair, which no danger 
can intimidate, no defeat, less than total annihilation, can destroy. 
He must act offensively while he lives. Desperate, and therefore 
fearless, he delights to multiply contests, because every encounter, 
presenting a possibility of success, is to him an advantage, and to 
his opponent a peril. 

The ruined bands of Hastings were in this situation when thev 
regained their station in Esse.v. He might have manned his 
vessels, and sought the smiles of fortune on more prosperous 
shores; but wherever he went he must extort subsistence from 
plunder, and win his fortune with his sword. England had 
charms which overbalanced the discouragement of his discom¬ 
fiture; and he resolved to wrestle with Alfred for the sceptre 
again.* 

Before the winter came on, Hastings had raised a large arm^ 
from the East Anglians and Northumbrians. Their wives, their 
shipping, and their w'ealth, they confided to the East Anglians, 
and marching with that vigorous rapidity from which Hastings 
and the Northmen had so often derived meir surest advantages, 
they rested neither night nor day till they had reached and for¬ 
tified Chester in the Wirall.*' Alfred was active to pursue, but 
he did not overtake them till they had surrounded themselves 
with fortifications, which the military knowledge of that day re¬ 
spected as impregnable. Alfred, for two days, besieged them, 
drove away all the cattle in the vicinity, slew every enemy who 
ventured beyond the encampment, and burnt and consumed all 
the corn of the district,* 

Prom Chester, Hastings led his bands for subsistence 
into North Wales: he plundered, and then quitted it, with 
his booty; but not daring to molest West Saxony, or Mercia, 
where the troops of Alfred were watching his progress, he made 
a circuit through Northumbria, and East Anglia, and proceeded 
till he reached Mersey, in Essex. Ho seems to have always 
made this a favourite point of retreat or rallying. It was favoura- 

■ Haatinp » thna far diatinellr mentioned. M. Weatm. tlatea him to hare lad iha 
Northmen from Benflcet to the &vern, p. 347, SM, and carrieaon the hiatorjr of the 
aamo army lo Cwalbrid^e, 349. Hence there can bo no doubt that be waa still tho 
ehier leader. 

r Siwiman, whri,in his Life of Alfred, i« i^nerall/secorate, oonstroed Lefa.eeasler 
to mean Leicester, hot this town is spelt with an r before oeaater, as Legereeaster, 
Lesraeeasler. Sas. Cbnm. SS, and 106. Tlw Wiralt is thus described b^ Csnaden; 
“ From the city (Cheater) there runneth out a Cheraoneae into the sea, inekiaed on 
one side with ilie aatuary Dee, and on the other with the river Mer«ey; wo call it 
Wirall i the Welsh, because it is a eoroer, Killf urjr. This was all hcrelofitra a da. 
adate forest, and notinhabiled (as the natives aay); hot ki»g Edward diafurastod it 
Now it is well furnished with tow«<‘ Brit CfaiMh. 

■ Saa. Chreo. 95. 
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^for the J^tioo of other adveDturers, and it aeems to have 
b»n his wi^ to have found^ a little kingdom here. Before the 
winter, he drew ^ diips from the Thames up the Lea.* 

To protect th^ fleet, they built a fortress on the Lea, twenty 
“o^e^Loadon. This distance suits either Ware or Hart- 
lord. To have mamtained this position would have been to have 
secured the ^abl^ment they wished in Essex. In the summer 

^ “d many from its 

neighbourho^, attack^ the Dani^ stronghold; but the North¬ 
men rqjulsed toem with the loss of four kiiw’s thanea This 
diMstw ^uired the presence and ability of Al^ to repair. In 
autumn he encamp^ near the discomfited city, at the tin^when 
i^Ji**^®** "P®“®d, that the invaders might not deprive the 
I^oiwrs of their subsistence. One day, the king Rising on 

his pertinacious enem^ rode to the 
the P™®^cabiUty of a plan of so affecting 

& '!"*«*'* ^ prevented from coming S 

Sow^dJj!!"offS“ By digging three new cSnels 

feave die ships aground;* 
to protect his new works, he buUt a castle on wcfr side of 
the nver, and encamped in the vicinity. 

^•dps, the Northmen 

®®*- desu-ous to escape from the nets of 

dest^tion with which the active mind of Alfred was 
enoompassine th^, they had again recourse to celeritv of 

SWins their wives to tlieir countrymen in East Anelia^ thev 
“P dieir entrenchments at night,*and, out- 
^Mercia, from the Lea to the 
Severn, and setthng themselves at Bridgenorth,* thev defended 

Adcm aod liM protMtin^ poiitions by military de- 

ton^, a^ the facihty with wluch they raised such as Alfred 

assault, augw favourably of t^ warlike knowledge of 
veteran chieftain. ^ 

The army of Alfred followed Hastings to the Severn, but re- 

**^ -"* " i- H»n«inr«on. beciuo bi. rtatement i. 

*TlM8aswGh.w7a,Cpacbnicxe bae Seeenn. ot •!».- 
-g n-ij _-. a . ■■ a * * A vr«i|rwpn, S7. Tbe ancMot name 
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spected bis entrenchments so highly as to permit him to na— the 
tirinter unmolested. In the meantime, the citizens of ^ndtm 
seized the ships on the Lea; such as they could bring away 
were carried to London, with their contents; the others were 
destroyed. 

For three years had Hastings, undismayed, cont^ided against 
Alfred f and, notwithstanding the power, skill, and victones of 
the West Saxon king, had always recruited his losses, and main¬ 
tained his invasion; but his spirit now began to bend under the 
genius of his master. All that energy, and valour, and labour, 
could effect, he had used in vain. He had, as the Saxon Chroni¬ 
cle intimates, made great devastations, and weakened the English 
nation, by the destruction of much of its population, but he had 
not *• broken it up.” Hastings therefore at last yielded indig- 
nantlv to his evil fortune. The Northmen now disranded; some 
withdrew to East Anglia, some to Northumbria. They who had 
no resources to expect from these regions, made snips; and, 
stimulated by want, crossed the ocean, and attempted plunder on 
the Seine.* 

One feeble attempt terminated this invasion, which must have 
been prodigal of human life. The depredators, who had q_ 
retired beyond the Humber and the Ouse, embarked in 
long, well-constructed ships, to revenge themselves by piracy on 
the coast of Wessex. But even through the ocean the genius of 
Alfred pursued them. He was skilled in domestic architecture; 
and he applied his talents to the improvement of his shii>8; he 
caused vessels to be built against the Northmen, full-nigh twice 
as long as theirs, swifter, higher, and less unsteady. In some he 
put sixty rowers, in others more. They were neither like Frisian 
nor Danish ships, which tlien excelled all others in Europe. They 
were made on that plan which the jud^ent of Alfred, enlighten¬ 
ed by his knowled^ and experience, discerned to be more useful 
than either.^ Six Danish vessels ravaged the Isle of Wight and 

< The Saxon Chrooiele sajra, ** Thia waa aboot the third year ainee they came 
hither, over the aaa to ldmeoe.inaalh,” p. 97; thiia expreaainf that the ioradera at 
Cwatteidm weta Um aame who had eome Aam Boulogne. 

a Sax. t^ron. 97. Flor. Wig. 334. Haatinga ia not mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle by name aa haring aecompanied thoe, becauae the Chronklea rarely 
mentina the king or chieft m the Northmen. Hence it waa with aome trnobb 
that 1 hare been enabled to traoe a connected hiatory of bia warfare aninat Alfred. 
Bat the Act in oar dironiclcra of part of the army he bad acted with going alter, 
warda to the Seine, anita the intimation in the French Chronieiea, that be obtained at 
laat a aettlement there. ^ further, note '. Sinea the abora remarha erare written, 
1 perceire a paaaage in the Annab of Aaaer, whieh jiwtifieo our aaeribing the inci. 
dentaof Ihb laag.eanteelcd inraoiaa to Haatinga, and which diotinclly etatae him to 
hare begun it, and to hare retired with the army to the Seine, 895. Hadmnane 
cum esnreilibM aibt odbrnrantibaa, lertio anno poatqaam reneront in eetiam To. 
menaia, et in oatiem Snminio, mere (nenaMl, otoe locro et oioe honore, aed mullb 
patdiUa ex aoeib anb applienk in notiom Seqnanaa Snminia, p, 17SL 

* Thm inperttat paaaage d aaa rr ea to bo tienoeribed, in iia original bngeage; 
**Tba hec Alyiieb cyuag cimbpiu laoge yopu ooseo cha 
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Devonshire, and the intervening coast The king ordered nine 
ships of his new naval architecture, manned with Frisians and 
English, to pursue them; with the orders to take all alive they 
could.* The king’s fleet found the Northmen’s six near the 
shore; three of mese were aground, the other three went out 
and endured the combat: two were taken: the third escaped 
with only flve men. The conquering English sailed to the bay, 
where the others were detained; but the inconstant waters be¬ 
trayed them into peril. The unexpected retreat of the waves 
separated the English fleet into two portions; one, consisting of 
three ships, remained fixed close by the enemy, the rest were 
kept asunder on another part, and could not move to the support 
of their friends. The wary Danes embraced the opportunity, 
and attacked the three ships which the waters had placed near 
them. Lucumon, the king’s gerefa, perished, with dEthelferth, 
his geneat or herdsman, three Frisian chiefs, and sixty-two of the 
crew. Of the Danes, 120 fell. The battle seems to have been 
indecisive; but the tide first releasing the Danish ships, they 
sailed into the ocean. They were, however, so injured, that two 
were afterwards cast on the English shore, and their crews were 
ordered to execution. The same year, twenty more of their ships 
were taken, and the men were punished as pirates.'^ 

Thus terminated the formidable attempt of Hastings. As far 
as we can distinguish the last incidents of his life, he returned to 
France, and obtained from the king the gift of some territory, 
where he passed the remainder of his life in peaceful privacy.* 
His memory was honoured by the encomium of a warrior, in a 
future age, whose invasion of England was successful, but who 
had not to encounter the abilities of an Alfred." The defence of 
England against Hastings was a greater evidence of Alfred’s mili¬ 
tary talents than his triumph over the armies which had harassed 
the first part of his reign. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and ability of Alfred, it was 

aepca]'. Tha paepon pul neah epa ppa lange ppa cha ochpu. 
8ume haepbon 60 apa, pume ma. Tha paepon aegchep ge 
rpipepan, ge unpealepan, ge eac hypan chonne cha ochpu. 
Naepon hie napehep ne on _Fper ipc gepcaepene ne on Daenipc 
buce ppa him pelpum chubce, chxc hie nycpypcbopce beon 
meaheon.” 8 ». C3iron. 98. 

• FI. Wi*. 335. 

« EUs. Cbron. 99. Flor. Wir. 335. 

' Hwlinguii *ero Karolum ^*neorani raaem adienp, paerm petiit, ijuim adipip. 
eeaa, uibein Carnotanpcm ptipendii munera ab ippo oceepiL WiLGam. 321. He ia 
maalloaed ibr thelaat lima on RoHa'a invaaion and acquisition of Normandjr, aa ra* 
aidinff al tliia place. Ibid. p. 938; and Dodo, p. 76. 

" William the Conqueror, in bia addrosa to bis Iroopa, as ataled bj Bromploii, 
aap^ "Quid poluit rea_ Pranenrom ballia prolieere cum oani Kcota qm eat a Lolar. 
inpia uaque ad ilispaniam oonlm Hasting anlseeaaoram vestmiii, qui sibi qoaatM 
da Francis volnil aoquisivit, quanlam voloit reii parmiail, dnna plMh tanuii, dam 
aaaaiatw cat ad OHjon aiaateiis nUqaitt” p. 9n. 
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impossible that such a dangerous contest could have existed with* 
out great detriment to his j^ple." The ravages and depopulation 
cau^ by Hastings and his associates, in their persisting invasion 
and extensive movements, are spoken of very stron^y by the 
chroniclers. But the miseries of this warfare were exceeded by 
the dreadful calamity which attended its conclusion. A pestilence 
which raged for thiee years filled the nation with death; even 
the highest ranks were thinned by its destruction.* 

The sovereignty of Alfred was not only established over the 
Anglo-Saxons,!* but even the Cymry in Wales acknowledged his 

B iwer, and sought his alliance. The rest of his life was tranquil 
e continued to prosecute all his plans for the improvement of 
his shipping and the defence and education of his kingdom. His 
reputation increased with his life. All sought his friendship, and 
none in vain. He gave land and money to those who desired 
them, and his personal friendship to those who aspired to it. All 
experienced that love, vigilance and protection, with which the 
king defended himself, and those attached to him.* But at last 
the progress of human destiOT deprived the world of its then 
most beneficent luminary. After a life of the most active utility, 
he was taken from the world, on the 20th day of October, in the 
year 900, or 901.'' His great character has been praised by 
many,* but, by none more man it has merited. Its best panegyric 
will be an impartial consideration of it, under three divisions, of 
his intellectual, moral, and political exertions. 


" The exclamation of the monk of Worccatcr ia forcible .’ ** O quam erebria atx. 
ationiboa, quam gravibua laboribua, qiiam diria ct lamentalibua m^ia, non aolum a 
Dania, qoi partca Anglia tune lemporia oceupaaerant, verum etiam ab bia Satans 
filiia tota rexata cat Anglia,” p. 334. Matt. Weak haa copied it, p.34& 

” Some of the noUemen who poriabed are named in Sax. Clirun. p. 97; and Flor. 
Wig. 335. 

r In 836 Allied beaieged London (Bihelw. 846), rebuilt it with honour, made it 
halutabie, and aubjeeted it to Ethelred’a dominion. It ia added, that all the Anglo- 
Saxona, not under the dominion of the Danca, aubmitted to Alfr^. Flor. Wig. 333. 
Sax. Chron. 88. ' Aaaer, 50. 

' The Tear of hia death ia Tarionaly given. Matt Weak 350, Ing. 98, and Rad. Die. 
459, place it in 900. The Sax.Chron.99; Malma.46: Mailrna,]46; Florence,336; 
Petrib. Ch. % afix it to the year 901. & Hen. Sitgrave, MSS. Cleop. A. 19, and 
othera. 

* Alfred haa been highly extolled by foreignera. The following extraeta allow iIm 
opiniona of a Frenchman and German on bia eharaelerJo ne aqaia a'il y a jamaia 
en aur la terra on bomme ^ua digne dee reapecta de la poalerilh qu' Alfred la grand, 
qni reodit eea aerrieee k an patrie auppoad qua loot ce qu'on raneonte de lui aott t*. 
ritaW—'Vollaire, Eaaai rar lea Maura, vol. xvi.&96, p.473,ad. 1785.—■* But aa the 
giealaat minda diaplay themaelrea in the meat turfanlent atnrma on the call of naeea. 
aity.ao England haa to boart, among oibera, her Allied; a pattern br kinga in n 
time of extremity, a bright etar in the biatory of mankind. Liring a eentnn after 
Charlemagne, be waa, perhape, agreater man ina eiide liappily more limited.” Her. 
der’a Ontlinea ofa Pbileaephy of the Hiatory of Man, p. 547,54a The eelebralod 
Mirabaan, in a Di a eo u rae PrMminaiie, publitbed ender hia name, to a tranelalian of 
Mra. Maeaulcy’a Hiatory, drawn with a liberality that doea him credit, a parallel be. 
tween Alftnd and CInriemagne, and girce the anpariority to the AngieJason. 
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BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 

Alfrcd’u intellectual Character.—State of the Anglo-Saxon Mind.—Illiteracy 
of its Clergy.—AHrcd'e Self-education.—Hia sub^uent Inatructoro.—His 
invitation of Asaer and of Grimbald.—Hia attainment of the Latin lan¬ 
guage.—Hia Preface to Gregory’s Pastorals. 

The incidents which principally contributed to excite Alfred’s 
infant mind into activity,* and to give it ideas, more varied and 
numerous than childhood usually obtains, have been noticed in 
the preceding pages; as well as the fact, that he was passing the 
first twelve years of his life without any education.*’ But although 
thus neglected, his intellectual faculty was too powerful to be in¬ 
dolent, or to be contented with the illiterate pursuits which were 
the fashion of the day. It turned, from its own energies and sym¬ 
pathies, towards mental cultivation; and attached itself to that 
species of it, which, without the aid of others, it could by its own 
industry obtain. This was the Saxon pcmular poetry. In all the 
nations of the north, whether from the Keltic or Teutonic stock, 
persons were continually emerging, who pursued the art of ar¬ 
ranging words into metrical coin]K)sition, and of applying this 
arrangement to express their own feelings, or to perpetuate the 
favourite subjects of their contemporaries or patrons. By this 
verbal liiythm, however imperfect; by the emotions which it 
breathed or caused; or by the themes with which it has been 

* Alfred had lha feliaily of poaaeaainr a literary friend, Areer, of Saint David'*, 
who oompoMd aome biofraphioal aketchca of hi* great maaler'a life and manner*. 
His work is somewhat rude and incomplete; but it is ealiinable for its apparent 
candour and unafTeolcd aimplieily. It is the effusion of a aensiUe, honest, observing 
mind. The infarmation which it convey* baa never been eoniradieled, and hari^ 
niaa* with every other history or tradition, that baa been preserved concerning 
AlAod. The merila of Alfred, therelore, are supported by a degree of evidence 
whieh seldom sUmmIs the eharaelera of ancient days. But we shall be aUe to ea- 
Ublt him in this oditieii still more setisbciorily, in hie own words from his own 
worka. 

* See bclera, p. 334. Aaacr, 16, Malmsh. 4S, Jem duodenii omnis lilcraturm ex. 
pera {hit. 
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connected, the rudest minds, that have been most adverse to litc* 
rature, have been always found to be impressible. Hence, be¬ 
fore Alfred’s birth, Saxon poems had been written; and, in the 
court of his father and brothers, there were men who were fond 
of repeating them. Wherever they were recited, either by day 
or night, Aured is recorded to have been, before he could read, 
an eager auditor, and was industrious to commit them to his 
memory.® This fondness for poetry continued with him through 
life. It was always one of his principal pleasures to learn Saxon 
poems, and to teach them to others f and we have specimens of 
his own efforts to compose them, in his translation of the metres 
of Boetius. The memory of his children was also chiefly exer¬ 
cised in this captivating art.® It had a powerful effect on Alfred's 
mind: it kindled a desire of being sung and celebrated himself: 
it created a wish for further knowledge; and began a taste for 
intellectual compositions. The muses have in every age had 
these effects. Their lays have always been found to be most cap¬ 
tivating and most exciting to the young mind. They are the 
most comprehensible form of lettered intellect; and being, in their 
rudest state, the effusions of the feelings of the day, they excite 
congenial feelings in those who hear and read them. Poetry is 
sympatliy addressing sympathy; and if its subjects were but 
worthy of its excellences, it would lead the human mind to every 
attainable perfection. Alfred, though young, felt forcibly its silent 
appeal to the noble nature that lived within him; and when his 
mother promised the book of poems, already mentituicd, to her son, 
who could read it, he sought an instructor, and never ceased his 
exertions till he had enabled himself to read.'" 

The merit of Alfred in voluntarily attaining tins important 
though now infantile art, was more peculiar, because not only his 
roysd brothers, and most, if not all, of the contemporary kings 
were without it; but even that venerated class of the nation, in 
whom the largest part of the learning of their age usually concen¬ 
trates, was, in general, ignorant of it Such facts induce us to 

c Bed Saxonies paemaU die nnetu^ne solera evditor relata aliorum eaapiaeiine 
andiene, doeibilie memoriter retinebat. Aaaer, 16. 

* Et Duime earmina Saxoniea memoriter diaeere, aliie imperaro. Aimer, 43. 
Many princes were at this period fond of poetry. Eginhard menlioas of Charle¬ 
magne, that he transcribed and learnt tlie bsrbara et anljqiiissioia earmina ^iboa 
vetemm regnm actna et bella canebantiir, p. 11. In 844 diM Abdalia, sen of Taber, 
a Persian king, in Choraaan, who eempos^ some Arable poems, and waaoeltWalad 
lor bis talents in many elegies, by the poeto who eorvired him. Mirehond, Hiat. 
Reg. Pers. p. 9. In ^ W^sUnsir Dills, the caliph of the Saraeena, died by poison t 
he wrote rersen, of which 0macin has preserred two. Hist Sarae. e. sli. p. 164. 
Waeic, the caliph, who died 845, was a poet Etmadn dtea some of bk eeraaa. Hio 
dying words were, “O thon, whose kingdom never peases away, pity coo whaae 
dign^ ia so transient” lb. Hia an c e e eao r , Mnlawakei, wae aba poalicaL 

* A maxims Saxoniea earmiiM itn di oe e de di eere et freqoenliaaime libria ntnmnr. 
Aaaar,43. 


' Aaaer, 16. Malmab 45. 
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consider our ancestors with too much contempt But we may re¬ 
collect that literature was not despised by them from want of 
natural talent, or from intellectual torpidity. Their minds were 
vigorous, and in great and continued exertion; but the exertion 
was confined within the horizon, and dii'ected to'the objects, 
around them. The ancient world stood, in its recoi'ding memo¬ 
rials, like an unknown continent before them, shrouded from their 
sight by its clouds and distance, and kept so by the belief of its 
inutility. It was too unlike their own world, and too little con¬ 
nected with their immediate pursuits, for them to value or explore. 
They did not want its remains for their jurisprudence; their 
landed property; the rules of their nobility ana feudal rights; 
their muni^al institutions; their religion; their morals; their 
internal traffic, manners, amusements, or favourite pursuits. On 
most of these points, and in their legislative assemblies and laws, 
as well as in their private and public wars, they were so dissimilar 
to the Greeks and llomans, that the classical authors were as un¬ 
serviceable to them as those of the Chinese are to us. Hence 
although a magician had offered them a fairy wand, by which, 
at their own pleasure, they could have transported themselves to 
the busy streets of Athens or Rome, to have heard Deniosthenes 
harangue, or Socrates teach, or Cato censure;, or to have made 
all the past ages live again before their sight, with all their ap- 
plaudea characters, they would not have welcomed the stupendous 
gift; not from mere ignorance or stupidity, but because it would not 
nave suited their wants, nor have promoted their interests. Classi¬ 
cal literature could have then been only a subject of speculative 
ciuiosity, inapplicable to any of their worldly pursuits, and rather 
impeding than assisting the devotion of their monasteries. For 
their religion and morals they had hi^er sources in their revered 
Scriptures; and for their rites and ceremonies they had sufficient 
teachers, occasionally from Rome, and generally in their native 
clergy. To these indeed, a small portion of Latin was necessary, 
for ^ correct reading and due understanding of their breviaries. 
But to the rest of society it was not more practically essential 
than the scientific astronomy of a Newton or La Place to our¬ 
selves. It would have improved their minds, and enlarged their 
knowictkfc, and produced oeneficiai effects; but all the daily busi¬ 
ness of their fives could be, and was, very ably transacted without 
it Hence the intellects of our ancestors are no more to be im¬ 
peached for their ignorance of classical literature, than ours are 
for the absence of that great mass of discoveries and improve- 
mmts, wUch we hope that a few more coiturios mtUI add to the 
stock we now possess. There is indeed no convincing evidence, 
that the Anglo-Saxon public were much more deficient in the art 
or habit of reading, than the public of the Roman empire, whom 
the Gothic nations subdued. We too gratohouriy ascribe a Ute- 
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raiy cultivation to the Grecian and Roman population. But wo 
must not take the writers in the Latin language that ha\% sur¬ 
vived to us, as the general sample of their contemporaries. The 
jnore this subject is studied, the more clearly it will be perceiv^, 
that there was less diflerence between the intellectual state of the 
mass of the people before and after the Gothic irruptions than has 
been usually supposed. It is the art of printing which has created 
that vast distinction, in this respect, which we now observe, and 
in which we so justly exult; and yet, until lately, how many, even 
amongst ourselves, have passed through life, not unrcputably, 
without that instruction, for the absence of which our predeces¬ 
sors have been so strongly arraigned! 

But in this state, even before increased wealth and population 
had given to some part of society both leisure and desire for 
objects of mere intellectual curiosity, a few soaring minds r>cca- 
sionally emerged among the Anglo-Saxons, who tecamc inquisi¬ 
tive beyond the precincts of their day. One of these was Alfred. 
Led by tbe encouragement of his step-mother to attain tlic art of 
reading, it was happy for his country tliat he endeavoured to 
pursue it If he had not made this acquisition, he would have 
been n(» more than many of the race of Cerdic had been before 
him. But the love of study arising within him, and gradually 
bringing to his view the anterior ages of human history, and all 
their immortalized characters, the spark of moral emulation 
kindled within him; he strove for virtues which he could not 
else have conceived ; he aspired to the fame which only these 
will bestow; and became a model of wisdom and excellence 
himself, for other generations to resemble. In no instance has 
an immortal renown been more clearly the result of literary cul¬ 
tivation than in our venerated Alfred. It was his intellectual im- 

E rovement which raised him from a half-barbaric Saxon to a 
igh-minded, patriotic, and benevolent sage, whose wisdom, as 
will bo presently shown, still lives to instruct and interest even an 
age so superior as our own. 

But the Anglo-Saxon poetry, to which Alfred first directed his 
application, was but scanty and barren, and must have been soon 
exhausted. To gratifv his increasing intellectual propensities, he 
had to go far beyond nis contcm|x>rarics, and to ^comc himself 
the architect of his knowledge. Modern education deprives 
modern men of this merit, because all parents are at present 
anxious to have their children taught whatever it is honourable to 
know. To be intelligent now is even more necessary than to be 
affluent, because MiM has become the invisible sovereign of the 
world, and they who cultivate its progress, being diflusra every¬ 
where in society, are the real tutors of the human race; they 
dictate the opinions, they fashion the conduct of all men. To be 
illiterate, or to be imbecile in this illumined day, is to be despised 
vou I. 33 
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and trodden down in that tumultuous struggle for wealth, power, 
or reputation, in which every individual is too eagerly conflict* 
ing. In the days of Alfred, the intellect was a faculty which no 
one considered distinct from the pursuits of life, and therefore 
few thought of cultivating it separately from them, or even knew 
that they jMssessed it as a distinct property of their nature. 

It is mmcult to conceive how much even churchmen partook 
of the most gross ignorance of the times. “Very few were 
they,” says Aured, “ on this side the Humber (the most improved 
parts of England) who could understand their daUy prayers in 
^ English, or translate any letter from the Latin. I think there 
were not many beyond the Humber; they were so few, that I 
indeed cannot recollect one single instance on the south of the 
Thames, when I took the kingdom.”* On less authority than his 
own, we could hardly believe such a general illiteracy among the 
clergy, even of that day: it is so contrary to all our present ex¬ 
perience. The earls, governors, and servants of Alfred, were as 
uninformed. When the king’s wise severity afterwards compelled 
them to study reading and literature, or to be degraded, they la¬ 
mented that in their youth they had not been instructed; they 
thought their children happy who could be taught the liberal arts, 
and mourned their own misfortune, who had not learnt in their 
youth; because in advanced life they felt themselves too old to 
acquire what Alfred’s commands imposed as a duty, and*by his 
example had made a wish.^ 

When Alfred began his own education, he had not only to find 
the stimulus in himself, to cherish it in opposition to the preju¬ 
dices and practice of his countrymen, and to search out his own 
means, but he had also to struggle against difficulties which would 
have extinguished the infant desire in a mind of less energy. His 
principal obstacle was the want of instructors. “ What,” says 
nis friend, who happily for posterity has made us acquainted with 
the private feelings as well as public pursuits of this noble-minded 
sovereign, “ what of all his troubles and difficulties, he affirmed 
with frequent complaint and the deep lamentations of his heart, 
to have been the greatest, was, that when he had the age, per¬ 
mission, and ability to learn, he could find no masters.”' When 
Alfred had attains the age of maturity, and by the dignity to 
which he succeeded, had gained the means of obtaining uistruc- 

* Syiche yeaye yxpon behionan bumbpe che hiopa ebenun- 
cueben unbepreanban on Cnzliyc ocbche yupchum an 
cpenb^eypic oy Lxbene on CnjHiyc apeccan anb ic yene 
cncc ce nauhe moni^e begeonban Pumbpe nzpen: yyayeaye 
hiopa yxpon chxece ic yupchum aone aniepne ne mxg je- 
chencean be ruchan Temere cha eba ic co pice yenz. 
Alflwi't Pre&M. p. («. WiN’iANer. 

k AMOr, 71. ' Ibidn. 
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tion, he was almost disabled from profiting by the advantage. 
A disease, his daily and nightly tormentor, which his physicians 
could neither remedy nor explore; tiie duties and anxieties in¬ 
separable from his royal station; the fierce aggressions of the 
Northmen, which on sea and land demanded lus presence and 
exertions, so afflicted and consumed his future life, that though he 
got a few masters and writers, he was unable to enjoy their tui- 
tion^i It is admirable to see, that notwithstanding impediments, 
which to most would have been insuperable, Alfred persevered in 
his pursuit of improvement. The desire of knowledge, tliat inborn 
instinct of the truly great, which no gratifications could saturate, 
no obstacles discourage, never left him but with life.*^ If Alfred 
succeeded in his mental cultivation, who should despair? 

It has been already hinted, that the Anglo-Saxon language had 
been at this period very little applied to the purposes of literature. 
In their vernacular tongue, Cedmon and Aldhelm had sung, but 
almost all the learning of the nation was cloUicd in the Latin 
phrase. Bede had in this composed his history, and his multifa¬ 
rious treatises on chronology, grammar, rhetoric, and oilier suli- 
jects of erudition. The other lettered monks of that day, also 
expressed themselves in the language, though not with the elo¬ 
quence of Cicero. In the same tongue the polished Alcuin ex¬ 
pressed all the effusions of his cultivated mind. The immortalized 
classics had not been as yet familiarized to our ancestors by trans¬ 
lations ; he, therefore, who knew not Latin, could not know much. 

From the period of his father’s death, in 8.'>8, to his accession 
in 871, Alfred had no opjKirtunity of jprocuring that knowledge 
which he coveted. Such feelings as his could not be cherished 
by elder brothers, who were unacquainted with them, or by a 
nation who despised them. When he verged towards manixxid 
he was still unable to obtain instructors, because his influence was 
small, and his patrimony was withheld.' The hostilities of the 
Northmen augmented every obstacle: on every occasion they 
burnt the books which the Anglo-Saxons had collected, and de¬ 
stroyed the men who could use them, in their promiscuous perse¬ 
cution of the Christian clergy. Their presence also compelled 
Alfred repeatedly into the martial fielti, and from these united 
causes his ardent thirst for knowledge remained ungratified, until 
the possession of the crown invested him with the wealth and in¬ 
fluence of the West-Saxon kings. 

i Aater, 17. ^ 11^. 17. 

' AifrMl detail* the particular* in hia will: he aaya, that Ethelwulf left hi* in* 
herilaace to Ethelbald, Ethelrad, and Airred, and to the aurriror of them: and that 
on Elhelbald'a death, Ethelrad and Alfred fare h In Elhelbert their brother, on 
oondition of reeetving h af*in at hia deoeam; when Ethelred aeeeded, AllM re* 
qneaiad of him, beibra all the noMce, to dWid* the inherilaM*, that AlAwl might 
ter* hia ahare, b«a Ethelred refnaed. 
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But on receiving the crown, he exerted himself to remove the 
ignorance of divine and human learning which he had been so 
long lamenting in himself. He sent at various intervals to every 
part, abroad and at home, for instructors capable of translating 
the learned languages. Like the sagacious b^, says his honoured 
friend, which, springing in the dawn of summer from its beloved 
cells, wheels its swin flight through the trackless air, descends on 
the shrubs and flowers of vegetable nature, selects what it prefers, 
and brings home the gratefin load; so Alfred, directing afar his 
intellectual eye, sought elsewhere for the treasure which his own 
kingdom did not afford.™ 

His first acquisitions were, Werfrith, tlie bishop of Worcester, 
a man skilled in the Scriptures; Plegmund, a Mercian, who was 
made archbishop of Canterbury, a wise and venerable man; 
Ethelstan and Werwulf, also Mercians, and priests. He invited 
them to his court, and endowed them munificently with promo¬ 
tions ; and by their incessant exertions, the studious passion of 
Alfred was appeased. By day and by night, whenever he could 
create leisure to listen, they recited or interpreted to him the 
books he commanded ; he was never without one of them near 
him: and by this indefatigable application, though he could not 
himself understand the learned languages as yet, he obtained a 
general knowledge of all that books contained." 

The information which the king acquired, rather disclosed him 
the vast repositories of knowledge, of which he was ignorant, than 
satisfied him with its attainment. The mure he knew, the more 
tuition he craved. He sent ambassadors over the sea into France, 
to inquire for teachers there. He obtained from that country, 
Grimbald, the priest and monk, who had treated him kindly in 
his journeys, and who is descrilxxl as a respected man, learned in 
the writings ho revered, adorned wdth every moral excellence, 
and skilled in vocal music. He obtained another literary friend, 
of talents and acquisitions much superior, and indeed worthy of 
Alfred’s society. This was Johannes Erigena, or John the Irish¬ 
man, a monk of most penetrating intellect, acquainted with all the 
treasures of literature, versed in many languages, and accom¬ 
plished in many other arts. By these acquisitions the mind of 
Alfred was greatly expanded and enriched, and he rewarded their 
friendship with princely liberality.® 

The merit of Asser also reached the king’s car, which was 
open to every rumour of extraordinary merit. 

“ I was called by the king,” says this plain, but interesting 
biographer, •* from the western extremities of Wales. I accom¬ 
panied nw conductors to Sussex, and first saw him in the royal 
city of Dene. I was bcnignantly received by him. Amongst 


AsMf, pw 45. 


Ibid. p. 46. 


Ibid. p. 46, 47. 
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other conversation, he asked me earnestly to devote myself to 
his service, and to become his companion. He requests me to 
leave all my preferments beyond the Severn, and he promised to 
compensate them to me by greater possessions.”*’ Asscr ex- 
])ressed a hesitation at quitting -without necessity, and merely 
for profit, the places where he had been nourished, and taken 
orders. Alfred replied, “ If this will not suit you, accommodate 
me with at least half of your time. Be with me six months, and 

K ass the rest in Wales.” Asser declined to engage himself till 
e had consulted his friends. The king condescended to repeat 
his solicitations, and Asser promised to return to him within naif 
a year; a day -was fixed with a pledge for his visit; and, on the 
fourth day of their interview, Asser quitted him to go home.' 

A fever seized the Welshman at Winton, and continued to 
oppress him for a year.*' The king, not seeing him at the ap¬ 
pointed day, sent letters to inquire into the cause of his tarrying, 
and to accelerate his journey. Asser, unable to stir, wrote to 
acquaint him with the disease; but, on his recovery, he advised 
with his friends, and, on receiving their assent, he attached him¬ 
self to Alfred for a moiety of every year. The clergy of St. 
David’s exficctcd that Alfred’s friendship for Asser would preserve 
their patrimony from the depredations of Hemcid.* “ I was 
honourably received in the royal <!ity of Leonaford,” says Asser, 
“ and that time stayed eight months in his court. I translated and 
read to him whatever books he wished, which were within our 
reach ; for it was his jieculiar and peiqxjtual custom, day and 
night, amidst ail his other afflictions of mind and body, cither to 
read bewks himself, or to have tfiem read to him by others.” 
Asscr states the donations with which Alfred remunerated his 
attachment.* No el(X)uoncc can do more honour to any human 
character, than this unadorned narration. The condescension, 
Ijcnignity, the desire of improvement, and the wise liberality of 
Alfred, arc qualities so estintable, as to insure the veneration of 
every reader. 

The manner of his obtaining the society of Grirnbald, was an 
evidence of tlie respect and delicacy with which ho treated those 

' Auer, 47. <■ Ibid. 47, 48. ' Ibid. 48. 

* Auer, 49. Hemcid was one of the Welch prioeu enoUgfoons to 8t. Dacid’a. 

< Acaor, 50. On the morning of Chriatinaa cce, when Aaaer vaa determininf to 
viait Walca, Uie king gaac him two wrilinga, containing a liat of the things which 
were in the two anonasteriu of Ambreaburg in Willahirr, and Banwellin Bomerael. 
In the ume dag, Alfred gare him thou two monasterica, and all that they eoaUiaed, 
a ailk pall, aerg precious, and as much ineenu u a strong man eonM carry i adding, 
that be did not give him these trijlt§ as if he was unwillinir to maa faun greater 
things. On Aaaer’s next aisil, the king ^ve him Exeter, with m the pariah be¬ 
longing to it in Baxong and Comarall, basidaa innomeraUe dsllg gilts nf all aorta of 
worldlg wealth. He gaaa him imm^ialo permiasum of riding to the two m wi aa. 
toriea, and then of returning home, p. 50,51. 

33* 
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whom he selected for his literary companions. He sent an ho> 
nourable embassy of bishops, presbj^ers, deacons, and religious 
laymen, to Fulco, the archbishop of Rheims, within whose district 
Grimbald resided." He accompanied his mission with munificent 
presents," and his petition was, that Grimbald might be per.i ilted 
to leave his functions in France, and to reside in England. The 
ambassadors engaged for Alfred, that Grimbald should be treated 
with distinguished honour during the rest of his life.* The 
archbishop, in his letter to Alfred, speaks highly of the king’s 
administration of his government,* and commends the merit of 
Grimbald.r Fulco adds, that it was with great personal pain 
that he permitted him to be taken from France. The liberality 
of Alfred overcame his reluctance, and Grimbald became a 
companion of the king of Wessex. 

In 887, Alfred obtained the happiness he had long coveted, of 
reading the Latin authors in their original language. Asser has 
noted the date of the circumstance, and described its occurrence. 
As the monarch and his friend were sitting together, and, as 
usual, discoursing in the royal apartments, it happened that Asser 
made a quotation. The king was struck with it, and taking from 
his bosom his little book of devotion, he required that it might be 
inserted in it Asser found no room in the little manual of his 
piety, and, after some hesitation, calculated to increase his desire, 
proposed to put a few other leaves together, for the purpose of 
preserving any passages that might please the king. Alfred 
assented; the new book was made; the quotation was entered, 
and soon two more, as they occurred in the conversation. The 
king, pleased with the sentiments, began to translate them into 
Saxon. The book became full of diversified extracts. The first 
were from the Scriptures, others from all subjects. Alfred was 
delighted with his now talent; and the book became a perpetual 
companion, in which he declared he had no small recreation.* 

To John Erigena, to Grimbald, to Asser, and Plegmund, Alfred 
himself ascribes his acquisition of the Latin language.* 

■ Fuleo's lellcr le Alfred on thie enbjcct is yet esIanL It ie printed at the end of 
Wiae’a Aaaer, p. 133-1S9. He eayt, p. 12^, Eum ad voa mitlendum cum auia 
eleetoribus et cum nonnnllia rr^ni vcairi pruccribua vel optimatibus tarn epiacopia 
aeijicet, presbyleria Diaconibua, quam eliam leligiaaia Laicia." &.C. In p. 126, lie 
atarte a eurkma metaphor. He aaya, ** Miaiatea aiquidom nobia licet ganeroeoe et 
optimea tamen oorporaleB atqne mnrialee eanra." Thia rhetorical metamorphoaia 
ia poraued for thirteen liner. Theae noble doga were to drive away the irreligious 
wotvea; and he aeya they eame to desire aome other don, not the dumb doge men. 
tiened by the propnet, but good noisy dogs who could bark heartily, ** Pro domino 
auo magnoe lalratua fnndere." One of these eras GrimbsM. Fnlco may have 
strayed Into a take, but ha intended a serious eoroidiment. 

V Ibid. p. 126. * Ibid. p. 128. ■ Ibid, p, 123. r Ibid. p. 127. 

• Asser, S6,67. In quo non medioere, sicut tune aiebat, habebat aolatinin. 

* Spe ppe ic hie geleopnobe kc Plegmuobe, minum aepee* 
bifcepe : anb vc Appepie, mine bipcepe ; anbre Lrpimbolbe, 
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His desire to improve his people was so ardent, that ho had 
scarcely made the attainment before he was active to make it of 
public utility. He beheld his subjects ignorant and barbarous, 
and he wisely judged that he should best amend their condition 
by informing their minds. I.et us hear his own mind giving 
voice to his patriotic and intelligent feelings. 

He first recalls to the mind ot his correspondent, that even the 
Anglo-Saxons had once been more learned than he found them. 
“ I wish thee to know that it comes very often into mv mind 
what wise men there were in England, both laymen and eccle¬ 
siastics, and how happy those times were to England! how the 
kings, who then had the government of the people, obeyed God 
and his messengers! how they both preserved their peace, their 
customs, and their power at home, and increased their territory 
abroad, and how they prospered both in wisdom and in war! 
The sacred profession was diligent both to teach and to learn, 
and in all the offices which they should do to God. Men from 
abroad sought wisdom and learning hither in this country, though 
w'e now must go out of it to obtain knowledge, if we should w'ish 

to have it.’”’ /. n t j • 

The king contrasts with this account the state of England in 

his time. 

“ So clean was it fallen out of England, that there are veiv 
few on this side of the Humber who understand to say their 
prayers in English, or to translate any letter from Latin into 
English; and 1 know that there were not many beyond the 
Huinber; so few were they, that I indeed cannot think of a single 
instance south of the Thames, when I took the kingdom.” 

Recollecting here the success of his own exertions, he exclaims, 
“ Thanks be to Almighty God, that we have now some teachers 
in our stalls!”' 

The father of his people, and the benevolent man, ^pcar 
strikingly in the expressions which he continues to use: “ There¬ 
fore I direct that you do, as I believe that you will, that you vyho 
have leisure for the things of this world, as often as you can, im¬ 
part that wisdom which God has given you, wherever you can 
impart if. Think what punishments will come upon us from this 
world, if we shall have neither loved it ourselves, nor left it to 
otliers: we shall have had only the name of Christians, and very 
few of their proper habits. 

“ When I recollect all this, I also remember how I saw, before 
tliat ev’erv thing was ravaged and burnt, that the churches 


minum meppe pjieopee; aot> sc Johanne, minammeppe peop- 

pee. Alfted** Preface to bta Greroiy’* PmUimU. WI^|». 85. . „ . 

* This p^ee is puUisbcd ^ Wise, at the end of Hm Lift of Asser, from the Bod. 
IcUnliaS. Jim.53. •Wim.p.BB. 
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through all the English nation stood full of vessels and books, 
and also of a great many of the servants of God.” 

This statement alludes to tlie times in which Bede flourished, 
and when Alcuin was educated; but after that Mriod, the Saxon 
mind declined from its beginning literature. Other occupations 
occurred during the interval in which their octarchy was passing 
into a monarchy, from the feuds and wars, and mutations of for¬ 
tune which this political crisis occasioned, which the Northmen’s 
invasions increased, and which monopolized their time, passions, 
and activity. 

“ They knew very little of the use of their books, because they 
could not understand any thing in them, as these were not written 
in their own language, which they spoke. Our ancestors, that 
held these places Mfore, loved wisdom, and through this they ob¬ 
tained abundance of it, and left it to us. Here we may yet see 
their treasures, though we are unable to explore them; therefore 
we have now lost both their wealth and their wisdom, because 
we have not been willing with otir minds to tread their steps.^ 

“ When I remembered all this, then I wondered greatly that of 
those good wise men who were formerly in our nation, and who 
had all learnt fully these books, none would translate any f)art 
into their own lan^age; but I soon answered myself, and said, 
diey never thought that'men would be so reckless, and that learn¬ 
ing would be so fallen. They intentionally omitted it, and wished 
that there should be more wisdom in the land, by many languages 
being known. 

“ I then recollected how the law was first revealed in the 
Hebrew tongue, and that after the Greeks had learned it, they 
turned it all into their own language, and also other books; and 
the Latin men likewise, when they had learned it, they, by wise 
foreigners, turned it into their tongue; and also every other 
Christian nation translated some part”* 

The wise, the active-minded, but unassuming king, proceeds 
modestly to say to tlio bishop he addresses, “ ’Therefore I think it 
better, if you think so, that we also translate some books, the 
most necessary for all men to know, int(» our own language, that 
we all may know them; and we may do this, with 'God’s help, 
vei^ easily, if we have stillness; so that all the youth that now 
are in England, who are free men, and have so much wealth as 
that they may satisfy themselves, be committed to learning, so 
that for a time they may apply to no other duty till they first well 
know to read English writing. Let them learn further the Latin 
limguage, they who will fu^cr learn, and will advance to a 
higher condition.”' 

“ When I remembered how the learning of the Latin tongue 


< WiM,p.8S. 


Ibid, p, 84. 


'Ibid.p.8S. 
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before this was fallen through the English nation, and yet many 
could read English, then began I, among much other manifold 
business of this kingdom, to turn into English the book nam^ 
Pastoralis, or the Herdsman’s Book, sometimes word for word, 
sometimes sense for sense, so as 1 had learned of Plcgmund, my 
archbishop; and of Asser, my bishop; of Grimbold, my mass 
priest; and of John, my mass priest; and as I understood and 
could most intellectually express it, I have turned it into Eng* 
lish.”6 

What a sublime, yet unostentatious, character appears to us 
in these artless effusions! A king, though in nation, age, and 
education, almost a barbarian himself, yet not merely calmly 
planning to raise his people from their ignorance, but amid 
anxiety, business, and disease, sitting down himself to level the 
obstacles by his own personal labour, and to lead them, by his 
own practice, to the improvements he wished! 

We proceed to notice the translations of Alfred. The prece¬ 
ding preface mentions his determination to translate some books. 
The Life of St. Neot says, that he made many books.** Malmsbury 
affirms, that he put into English a great part of the Roman com¬ 
positions ;' and the more ancient Etheiwerd declares, that the 
number of his versions was not known.** The first of those, which 
wc shall consider as the most expressive cxliibition of his own 
genuine mind, is his translation of Boetius. 

I Asser. He concludes willi, “ I will send one copy to every biehop's scat in my 
kingdom; and on every one there shall be an testcl that shall m of fiAy manscusea; 
and I entreat, in God's name, that no man take the natel from the book, nor Um 
book from the minster. It is uncertain how long there may be learned bislioM 
such as now, thank God, there are everywhere. Hence I wish that they should 
always be at these places, unless the bishops should desire to have it with thorn, or 
to lend it anywhere, or to write another from it.” Ibid. p. 86. What the mstel 
meant that was to be so costly is not precisely known. 

'* ‘‘Sac If CO pycene cha ye km; ACippeb manega ba?c 
chunk Erobey jayc jebyhee.” Vita Sanct Neoti, p. 147. MSS. Cott. 
Vesp. D. 14. 

' Malmsb. p. 45, 

i Nam ex Latino rhetorico fasmatc in propriam vcrtcrat linguam volumiRa, nu. 
mcro ignoto, &.a Etheiwerd, 647. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Alfred's Traaslation of Boetius’s Consolations of Philosophy.—Alfred con* 
sidered as a Moral Essayist.—His thoughts, Tales, and Dialogues on various 
Subjects. 

Boetius flourished at the close of the fifth century.* He was 
master of the offices to Theodoric, king of the Goths, who had 
the discernment to appreciate his intellectual acquisitions,'* but who 
at last destroyed him, from a political suspicion, in 524.' While 
he was in prison on this charge, he wrote his celebrated book, de 
Consolationc Philosophise, whose object is to diminish the influence 
of riches, dignity, power, pleasure, or glory; and to prove their 
inadequacy to produce happiness. 

He fancies that philosophy visits him in prison, and by expand¬ 
ing these views, reconciles his mind to the adversity he was suffer¬ 
ing. The Author of existence is suggested to be the sovereign 

f ood,* and all the reasonings of a Cicero could supply is ad- 
uced to show that worldly prosperity is, of itself, as inferior 
in value and comfort as it is uncertain in its duration, and capri¬ 
cious in its favours. 

The book of Boetius is praised by the Erigena w’hom Alfred 
admitted into his friendsliip.* That the king translated it, is stated 
by Ethelwerd,*" who was his kinsman, and almost his contempo¬ 
rary; by Malmsbury,* and by other chroniclers;'* and by the 

* See Gibbon on the character, atudiea, honoon, and death of Bootiua, vol. iv. 
p. 33-39. 

'* Tho letter of 1'heodorio to Boctiue. full of panegyric on hia atudiea, yet esiata 
among the Ep. Caasiod. lib. i. ep. 45, p. 33. 

Fab. Bib. Med. vol. i. p. 687. 

* Tho 6rat and laat part of hia eddreaa to the Supreme, ia. thua beautifully trana. 
lated by our groat moraliat and critic: 

O Thou, whoae power o'er moving worlda prcaidea: 

Whoae voiee created, and whoae wiadom guidca; 

On darkling man, in pure effulgence, ahine: 

And olmr the clouded mind with light divine. 

Tia thine alone to calm the pioua breaat. 

With ailent confidence and holy reaL 

From thee, great God ! we apring; to thee ere tend; 

Path; motive; guide; Original, and End. 

JCemMar, Na 7. 

• 8m hU Div. Matttra^ p. 39, 34.113, and 174. Gibbon ealb the book of Boetina 
"ageldeavoInme.BoInnworthy of thebiaareofPUtOiOrTuUy.*’ HbL Decl. voL 
Iv. p. 38. ' 

' Ethel. Hbt. p. S47. a Malm. p. 45, and 948. 

Oott Cleop. A. sii. p. 15. and Job. Bevw. BI8& HarL 

OClg pb 91o 
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Saxon preface to the work itself, which reads like the king’s own 
lannua^’ A MS. of the Anglo-Saxon translation existo in the 
Bodleian library, with the metrums rendered in prose.^ Another 
copy existed in the Cotton library with the metrums in Anglo- 
Saxon verse,*' the preface to which also mentions Alfr^ as the 
translator.' 

In this translation of Boetius there is a value which has been 
hitherto unnoticed. It is that Alfred has taken occasion to insert, 
in various parts, many of his own thoughts and feelings. He has 
thus composed several little moral essays, and by them has trans¬ 
mitted himself to posterity in his own words and manner, 

It is highly interesting, at the distance of nearly one thousand 
years, to hear, as it were, our most revered sovereign speaking to 
us in his own language, on some of the most important topics of 
human life. Right feeling and true wisdom apjwar in ail tficse 
effusions, and entitle him to be deemed the first moral essayist of 
our island. As this is new ground, which has been hitherto un¬ 
explored, we will extract and translate literally several of the 
passages which Alfred has added to his version. 

Boetius had made philosophy call upon him to remember that, 
amidst his misfortunes, he had comfort yet left him—a celebrated 
father-in-law, his wife, and ehildren. 

Alfred, after adding, ’* It is untrue, as thou thickest, that thou 
art unhappy,” proceeds to enlarge on the short description of 
B(x:tius with such emphatic repetition, that it may be read as his 
own feeling of the value of an affectionate wife. 

The passages in italics are the additions of Alfred: 

*' Liveth not thy wife also! She is exceedingly prudent, and very modest. 
She has excelled all other women in purity. 1 may, in a few words, express 

‘ Its literal translation is 

** Alfred, King, was the translator of this book; and from hook-lalin into English 
turned it, as it now is done. Awhile he put down word ibr word : awhile sense for 
sense, no as he the moat manifestly and intellectnally might explain it for Uie various 
and manitold worldly ocenpationa that oft, both in mind and in body, busied him. 
These oecnpalions are very diflienit br us to nnmber, which in his days came on 
this kingdom which he bad undertaken. He learned this book, and turned it faoffl 
Latin to the English phrase, and made it again into song, so an it is now done. 

** And now may it be, and ibr God’s name let him besemh every one of those that 
desire to read this book, that they pray ibr him, and do not blame him iflbey should 
more rightly understand it than be could: because that every man should according 
to the condition of bis nndersUnding, and from hia leisure, speak what be speaks, 
and do that which he doeth.” See the original in Rawlinson’s edilioa. 

i Sm Wanley's CalaL p. 64, 85. From this Bawlinscn published his printed 
work. 

^ It was M& Oth» A. 6, when it was collated by Bawlinscn. It baa bean sineo 
burnt. Wanicy thought this MS. was one written In Alfbed’a liblime. The veraU 
ftcation of the metrnms s e e m s to be what the prnaa prataee alludes to—’‘and mads it 
again into mmg.” 

The plan of^Boatius is to add to aseh divUen of his ptuae diakgae a metrum on 
the nsme nobjeel in Latin verso. 

' See Rawliaaoa. 
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all her merit: tiiie ia, that in all her roannera afae ia like her ftther. She 
Uvea now fi>r thee; thee done. Hence ehe lovet nought else but thee. She 
has enough of every good in this present life, but she has desoised it all for 
thee done. She has shunned it all because only she has not thee also. 7%it 
one thing is now wanting to her. Thine absence makes her think that all 
which ahe poesesaea ia nothing;. Hence for thj love she ia wasting, and full 
nigh dead with tears and sorrow.”™ 

Alfred dwells on the “ vivit tibi” of Boetius with manifest de¬ 
light, and dilates upon the thought as if with fond recollections of 
the conduct of his own wife, who shared his adversity with him. 

Congenial with this subject is the narration which ne has given 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. Boetius, in a metrum of Latin verse, 
has in a more general manner described the incident But Alfred 
tells the story so completely in his own way, and with so many of 
his own little touches and additions, as to make his account an 
original tale: 

*' It happened formerly, that there was a harper in that nation which is 
called Tbracia. It was a country in Greece. This harper was incompre¬ 
hensibly good. His name was Orpheus; he had an incomparable wife; the 
was calira Eurydice. 

“ Men then benn to say of that harper, that he could harp so, that the 
woods danced, and tlie stones moved, from its sound. The wild deer would 
run to him, and stand as if they were tame; so still, that though men or 
hounds came against them, the^ would not shun them. 

“Thw mention also that this harper’s wife di^, and her soul was led into 
hell. Then the harper became very sorry, so that he could not be among 
other men. But he withdrew to the woods, and sat upon the mountains both 
day and night, and wept and harped. Then the woods trembled, and the 
rivers stnpp^, and no hart shunned the lion; no hare the hound. No cattle 
knew any mistrust or fear of others, from the power of his songs. 

“Then the harper thought that nothing pleased him in this world. Then ■ 
he thought that he would seek the gates of hell, and begin to soothe with his 
harp, and pray that they would give him his wife ag^ain. 

“ When he came there where he should come, that hellhound, whose name 
was Cerverus attacked him. He had three heads, but he began to sport with 
his tail, and to play with him for his harping. There was also there a very 
terrible gate-warder: his name should be Caron; he had also three beads, 
and he was very fierce. Then began the harper to supplicate him for bis 
protection while be was there, and that he should be brought out from thence 
sound. Caron promised him this, because he was pleased with his uncommon 
song. 

“ Then he went on further, till he met the grim goddesses that the mul¬ 
titude call Parcas. They say that they provide honour to no men, but 
punish every man according to bis desert and that they govern every 
man’s fortune. 

“ Then he began to entreat their mercy, and they began to weep with 
him. Then be went further, and all the citiaens of hell ran against him,' 
and led him to their king. Aad all began to talk with him, and to a^ what 
be prayed. 

“The reatleas wheel that Izion was bound to, the king of lorista, fiw bis 
guilt, mood still for his harping; Tantalus, the king that in this world was 
Immaderately covetous, ud whom the same evil paaaimi followed, hw cove- 

■ AlAed’a Boet. p. 17. SawL Ed. Boet. lib. U. prasa 4. 
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taaHMH WM ttejad; tnd the valtwe fbthore to toer the lieer of ’nUne, the 
king that before wu thoa puniahed; and all bell’a citiaena reatad (hn their 
tormenu while he harped before the king. 

« When he had long and long harped, the king of the citiaena of hell called 
him and aaU, * Let ua give thw alave hie wife, lor be hath earned her bjr hia 
harping. Bid him, then, that he may well know, that be muat never look 
back after he ia gone from henceand be said, * If be look back, he afaall loae 
this woman.’ 

“But men can with great difficulty forbid love. WeKO’Way! What! 
Orpheus then led his wife with him, till he came to the boundary of light and 
darkness, then his wife went after him: then he came forth unto the light: 
then he looked back towards the woman, and she died away foam him.”* 

In another part we have his sentiments on riches. He has 
added to the reflections of Boetius the several following passages: 

Boctius has merely said— 

“ Are riches precious iu their own nature, or in yours 1 Which of them 
do you prefer, gold or accumulated money 1 But these afaine more hy being 
poured out than by being heaped up; for avarice makes ua always odioua but 
liberality illustrioua”" 

On this text Alfred has expatiated into these effusions: 

“ Tell me now whether thy riches, that in tbiue own thought are so pre¬ 
cious, be so from their own nature. But yet, I tell thee that i^at is so of its 
own nature, is not so from thee. If then of its own nature it be so, and not of 
thine, why art thou then ever the better for its good. 

“ Tell me now which of these thou thinkest the most dear. Is it gold! I 
know that gold avails something. But though it now be gold, and dear to ns, 
yet be will be more renowned, and more beloved, who gives it, than he who 
gathereth it, or plunders it from others. So riches are more reputable and 
estimable when men give them, than they are when men gatiier and hold 
them. 

Hence covetousness maketh the avaricious odious both to God and man; 
while bounty maketh ua always pleasing and feinoua, and worthy both to God 
and to men who love it. 

■ P. 100. I have made the translation strictly literal; and will add as literal a 
i»e of the original of Boelins, that the reader may observe for himeelf what Alftsd 
bae made hia own. “ Formerly the Tiirecian poet, mourning the death of his wife, 
afterwards compelled, by bis ^inlive measurea, the woods to run, and the move, 
ble rivers to stand: tho hind joined her intrepid side to the cruel lion’s; nor did 
tho hero fear the viaible dog, made placid by the song. When the interior fervour 
of his boBom burnt more violent, those elraine whiM subdued all could not aootite 
tbe’r master. Complainuif of tho croel deiii^ he went to the infernal regiona 
There atiempering his bland laya to the ooundiog strings, whatever he had imbibod 
from the ebief feuntoint of the goddesa mother; what impotent grief gave; what 
love, groaning in grief, wept, be expressed; end moving Tanarus, wdielted with o 
sweet prayer the Ima of the ahadea. Caught tty the new aoog, the ibrseleld porter 
was atupified. The gniity, whom the goddeeeea, avengers xT erimea, agitate wUb 
fear, now aorrowfiil, diasidvs in teara. The swift whed revolves not the boad of 
Ixion; and Tantalus, perishing with thirst,deapfeea the leng etreams. The vuHnre, 
aatiaM with the harmony, drew not the liver of Titiua. At lengih, * Wo are eon. 
qoerod !* exdaima the pitying arbiter of the aliades; * Lrt ua give the man bis 
eompanion, his wife, bownt ^ bis song.’ But a law rastriated Um gift, that while 
he ehauld imveTartaras be sbrald not bend back hiaeyaa. Who aban give a law to 
hneraT Love is e greeter law to itoriC Alas! near Ihs bordera ef night, Orphaes 
saw, 1^ and hilled bis Eniydios.’’ Uk iU. mat. IS. 
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"Now M iHopertf may then belong both to those who give it, and to tfaoee 
who take it away, it ia therefore always better and more muable when eiven 
than when held/’a ^ 

On this subject a passage may be read as an instance of the 
intelligent ease and force, with which the king partly translates, 
and partly imitates his author when he means to render him 
exactly. 

Boetius says— 

“ Your riches, unless broken into pieces, cannot pass to many, and when 
this IS done they must make those poor whom they quit O narrow and iro- 
potent richee, which canoot be had entire by manyt and yet cannot come to 
each without the poverty of the rest!” 

Alfred’s version is: 

“ThMgh thou shouldst divide them as small as dust, yet tbon couldst not 
make all men to possess them equally; and when thou faadstdivided them all, 
thou wouldest then be poor thyself. So worthy of a man are the riches of this 
world I No man may fully have them. They can make no man happy ex¬ 
cept they make others poor.” 

Alfred has taken occasion to insert the following thoughts from 
his own mind, on reputation, obviously expressing his own feelings 
of the value of that olessing which has accompanied his memory: 

" This is clear enough, that a good word, and good fame, are better and 
mw precious to every man than any riches. The word filletb the ear of all 
who hear it; and it thrives not the less with those who speak it. It openeth 
the vacancy of the heart; it pierces through other hearts that are locked up, 
aiM in its progress srnong them it is never diminished. No one can slay it 
with a Bword, nor bind it with a rope, nor ever kill it.”v 

He has so expanded the thought of Boetius on the value of 
jewels, with turns and feelings of his own, and expressed them 
with so much more energy than his author, as to in a great 
mMisure original even where he copies: 

“Why should the beauty of gems draw your eyes to them to wonder at 
Uiem, aa 1 know they do? What ia then tlio nobility of that beauty which ia 
m genu 1 It is theirs; not youra. At this I am most exceedingly astonished, 
whv you should think this irrational, created good, better than your own ex- 
Mllence: why should you so exceedingly admire these gems, or any of thoae 
dMd like-things that have not reason; b^use they can, by no right, deserve 
that you should wonder at them. Though they be God’s emturea, they are 
not to be measured with you; because one of two things occurs; either they 
are not good for you themselves, or but for a liule good compared with you. 
Wb too much iiiii>nvai.oB oouBLvn when we love that which is inferior 
to OB, and in our power, more than ourselves, or the Lord that has m^e us 
and given us all theae gooda.”' 

V AMred't Boat. BLjn,94. v Alflvd, ^ 34. 

' ^ftsd,p.94. TU literal ^glirh of Boeliiw is:—-Does the br’ightiMas of feow 
aUr^yeur syssT iM the ehirf pari of the a|deiuliiar with them is the liaht ilaclf 
cf tbs jawsk, aot of the men, whidi indeed 1 wonder that any »*««'"i«i veheaMBlly 
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Alfred’s translation of the passa^ on the other ad^uitages 
possessed by the rich is also so animated, that we quote it as a 
specimen of his own genuine feelings on the subject, with a ver> 
Sion of the Latin,* that the reader may make his own comparison: 

“ * Dost thou like &ir lends V 

"Then Mind answered to Reesmi and said'— 

" ‘ Why should I not like bir lands f How! Is not Uiat the birest part 
of God’s ereationl Full oil we rejoice at the mild sea, and also admire the 
beauty of the sun, and the moon, and all the stara.’ 

" Then answer^ Wisdom and Reason to the Mind, and thus said : 

“ * How belongeth heaven’s birness to thee ? Durst thou glory that its beauty 
is thine 1 It is not, it is not How! Knowest thou not tmt thou madert 
none of them. If thou wilt glory, glo^ in God. 

“ * Whether now dost tliou rejoice in the fairer blossonw of Easter, as if 
thou hadst made themcanst thou now make any such 1 or hast thou made 
tlieml Not so, not so. Do not thou thua Is it now from thy power that 
the harvest is so rich in fruits! Do I not know that this is not in thy power! 
Why art thou then indaraed With such an idle joy 1 or why lovest thou strange 
goods BO immeasurably as if they now had been thy own f 

" * Thinkest thou that fortune may do for thee, that those things be thine 
own, which of their own nature are made breign to thee! Not so, not ao. 
It is not natural to thee that thou should possess them; nor does it belong to 
tliem that they should follow thee. But the heavenly things they are natural 
to thee: not these earth-like ones. 

" ’ The earthly fruits are made for animals to subsist on ;• and the riches of 
the world are made to deceive those men that are like animals; that are un¬ 
righteous and insatiable. To these they also oflenest come. 

“ ‘ If thou wilt then have this modention, and wilt know what neceaaity 
requires; this is, that meat and drink, and clothes, and tools for such craft as 
thou knowest are natural to thee, and are what it is right for thee to have. 
What advantage is it to thee that thou should desire these temporal riches 
above measure, when they can neither help thee nor themselvea With very 
little of them hath nature enough: with so much she has enough, as we b^ 
fore mentioned. If thou usest more of them, one of two things happen: either 
they hurt thee; or they are unpleasant. Inconvenient or dangerous is all 


admire; for what is there in that which wants the motion of the soul, and the oom. 
biDstion of limbs; which can seem by rieht to be beautifVll to animate and ralioeal 
nature T Although they are the works of the Creator, and by tliia dislinetion attract 
something of the final beauty, yet placed below your esoellenee, they by ao means 
deserve your admirstion." Li& ii. pr. 5. 

* 1110 passage in Boetius is;—" Does the beauty of the fieldsdeligbt yon T Why 
not 7 It is a Mir portion of the fairest work. So sometimes we delight in the boe 
of the serene sea. So we admire the shy, the stars, the sun, and the moon. But 
does any of these touch you 7 Do you dare to boast of the splmdour of any such 7” 
Beot. lib. ii. pr. 5. 

" Are you yourself distinguished by the vernal flowers 7 Or does your sboa. 
dance swell in the summer fruits 7 Why are you carried away by empty Joys 7 
Why do you embrace eztsrnsi goods fw your own 7 Will fortone maae IbM things 
to be yours which by the nature of things she has made foreign to you 7” Bast. lib. 
it. pr.5. 

■ "The firuHs of the earth indeed are, without doubt, providsd for the nourish, 
meat of animala. But if you wish to supply your wants fay what is s u fficient lor 
nature, there is no reason that yon should seek the affioence of fiirtuns^ for nature 
is eonlentsd with very little; wihmi if yon urge into satiety by sapsrflnitiss, what 
you shall poor in b soomss anphsaont im hurtlnl." Boot, itb li. pr. & 
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thst tbon now doatt b^ond modentioii. If thoueateatsow.ordrinkeBtiiniiio- 
dentely ; or bait ni<Hre clothea on than thou needest, the ezceaa becomea to 
thee eithn Borrow or nanaeouB, or unsuitable or dangerous. 

If thou thinkset that extraordinary apparel be any honour,* then I assert 
the honour to belong to the workman who wrought it, and not to thee. The 
workman is God, wnose skill I praise in it. 

"'Tbinkest thou that a great company bf thy servants will make thee 
happy 1' Not so, not sa But if they be evil, then are they more dangerous 
to tnee; and more troublesome, if brand to yon, than if yon had them not, 
because evil Ihegwt will always be their lord’s enemies. If they be go(^ and 
fiuthful to their lord, and not of double mind—How! Is not this their virtual 
It is not thine. How canst thou possess their virtue 1 If thou now glorieet 
in this—How! Dost thou not glory in their merit! It is not thine.’” 

Alfred has added the following remarks of his own on the in¬ 
trinsic value of worldly advantages: 

*' Now then, now, every creature shunneth that which is contrary to it, and 
toils very diligently that it be removed from him. But what two are more 
contrary between themselves than good and evil! They never will be har¬ 
monious t^ether. 

“ By this thou mayest understand, that if the prosperities of this present 
life, through themselves, possessed power of themselves, and were good from 
their own nature i they would then always cleave to those who work with 
them good, and W evil. 

*' But there, .Where they be a good, then are they good through the goodness 
of the food man that doth good with them; and he is good through God. If 
then a bad man hath them, then are they evil through the badness of that 
man whodoeth evil with them; and through the deviL”* 

He has followed up these remarks by adding to Boetius’s metrum 
on Nero, the following observations: 

" IVbat cruelties; what adulteries; and what crimes; and what impiety, 
that unrighteous Cssar Nero committed! 

” He commanded at some time that all Rome city should be burnt after the 
example, ^merly, when Troy’s city burnt It pleased him also to see how 
it burnt and how long, and how light, compared with that other. 

'* Thinkest now that the Divine power could not have removed the domi¬ 
nion from this unrighteous Cesar, and have restrained him from that evil if be 
would ! Yea Oh yes! 1 know that he might if he had willed. Oh ! how 
heavy a yoke he slipped on all that in his times were living on the earth, and 
how oft his sword was sullied with guiltless blood! How! Was it not there 
clear enough that power, of its own worth, is not good, when he is ik^ good 
to whom it comes r’r 

He has enlarged on the remark of Boctius on rawer, so as to 
exhibit his own sentiments in addition to those of nis original. 

’ " Do you think it beantiibl to ahine in various garmenta 1 Bat if their apiisar. 
anas ba agraeabla to look at, I would admire either the natare of the materials, or 
the incenuUy of the ertiSoer.” Ibid. 

* ** But will a loog train of servanta make you happy 7 who, if they be victona in 
morals, are Iha parnieiont borthan of a house, and grievously sn enemy to their lord 
himaalf. If hooeat, how ean anolher’e probity be reckoned among your wealth 7” 
Ibid. 

> Atftnd, M, 35. r Alfred, p. 36. 
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Boetius had only said: 

** If ever, whieh ia very fare, hoaoun ere co n ferred on the npright, wbU ii 
pleuinf in them bat the intenity of tbow who nee Uieml Thai boooor ee- 
craee not to the virtoee from ue dignity, bat to the digni^ from the virtaea.*^ 

Alfred, a king, expands this to insert his own feelings on this 
subject. 

** If then it ehoald ever happen, aa it very aeMom haiqmii^ that power end 
dignity come to good men, aM to wise ones, what is there then worthy of 
{deaaing but the ffoodnem and dignity of these persons: of the good king, not 
of the power. Hence power is never a good, unieas he be good that has it; 
and that is the good of the man, not of Uio power. If power be goodness, 
why then is it that no nun by his dominion can como to the virtues and to 
merit; iwt by his virtues and merit he comes to dominion and power. l%as 
no man is better for bis power; but if he be good, it is feom his virtues that ho 
ia good. From his virtues he becomes worthy of power, if he be worthy of it.*** 

He adds to this, entirely his own, and as if he intended it to be 
the annunciation to his people of his own principle of govern* 
ment: 

*' Learn therefore wisdom, and when ye have learned it, do not neglect it 
I tell you then, without any doubt that by that you may come to power, though 
you shwld not desire the power. You need not be solicitous about power, 
nor strive after it If you be wise and good, it will fellow you, thourt you 
should not wish it**^ 

Connected with the subject of power, Alfred has in another 
place inserted these passages of his own: 

**' If thou now saw some very wise man that had very good qualities, but 
was nevertheless very poor, and very unhappy, whether wouldst tnou say that 
he was unworthy of jower ai^ dignity V 

** Then answered Boetius and said—‘ Ned so. Oh, not sa If I found him 
such, I would never aav that he was unworthy of power or dignity, for me 
tbinketh that lie would be worthy of every honour tfiat ia in this world.* *** 

With the same freedom he amplifies another idea of Boetius, 
and applies it to express his own high estimate of the human 
mind. 

His author aaya: 

“If you saw among mice, one claiming a right to bimself^ and power over 
the rest, to what a horse-laugh would you be moved I But if you look at tlw 
body, what can you find weaker than man, whom a bite or bis flesh, or of 
something within secretly creeping destroys !*** 

Alfred’s paraj^rase: 

“If you now sawa mouse that was lord over another mouse, and estaUiobed 
laws for him. and compelled him to pay tase^ bow wonderlike you would 
think it! What derision you would have of this; and to how mneb langhtor 
would vou not be excited. How much more then would it be eo to cempare 
the body of man with tbo mind, than the mouee with the maal You nmy 


Uh.ii.pr.fl. • Alfied. o. 31. 
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oHily eoDoeive it. If yoo will diligently inquire aboot it, aad inveadgate, 
TOO will find that no ereature’a body ia tenderer than that of man'a The 
leaat fly may hurt it, and the gnata with their litUe atinra may iiyare it; and 
alao the amall wormo that crawl within and without him, even aometimea 
nearly kill him. Indeed the little fleas may eometimea destroy him. Every 
tiling thing may hurt him, either inside or out”* 

He then adds, partly translating and partly imitating Boetius: 

" But where can a man hurt another except in hia body, or in that wealth 
which we call happinesa 1 No one can injure the reasoning mind, nor make 
it timt it should not be what it is.” 

We now oome to a noble effusion of Alfred’s mind and heart, 
on his own power and government, 

Boetius had said: 

You know that the ambition of mortal thines governed us but little; but 
we dmired materials for acting, that virtue might not grow old in silence.” 

On these few words Alfred has thus expatiated, to express 
from himself, and on his own situation, his views and feelings as 
a king, and his principles of conduct. Wc cannot avoid remem* 
bering, on reading tnis, that he hesitated about accepting the 
crown at his accession. He seems to allude to this circumstance: 

** O Reason! tbou hnowest that covetousness and the possession of this 
earthly power, 1 did not well like, nor strongly desired at all this earthly 
kin^om, except—Oh! I desired materiala for the work that I was commanded 
to «!a This was that I might unfractiously and becomingly steer and rule the 

E wer that was committed to me—What! thou knowest that no man may 
low any craft or rule, or steer any power without tools and materials. There 
are materials for every craft, withwt which a man cannot work in that cmft. 

** These are the materials of a king’s work, and his tools to govern with; 
that he may have his land fully peopled; that he sliould have prayer-men, and 
army-men, and workmen. What! thou knowest that without these tools no 
kingmay ahow hisakill. 

“These are also his materials, that with these tools he should have provision 
for these three classes; and their provision then i^ land to inhabit, and gifts, 
and weapons, and meat, and ale, and clotbes, and what else that these three 
claaaea need; nor can he without these keep hie tools; nor without these tools 
can be work auy of these things that it is commanded to him to da 

“ For this purpose I desired materiala to govero that power with, that my 
akill and power might not be given up and concealed. But every virtue and 
every power will soi» become oldened and silenced if they be without wis¬ 
dom. Therefore no man can bring forth any virtue without wisdom: hence 
whatsoever is done through folly, man can never make that to be virtue. 

“ Tliie 1 can now most truly say, that 1 bavk nnanao to uvb woaTRii.T 
wmiiB I uvBD, Aim Arm ur ura to lkavk to m mot that anoou) n 
Arrmt m * a kbmhukaiicb u uood wous.”* 

It may amuse us to read Alfred’s picture of the Golden Age, 
in which he has added some marking circumstances of his own 
smitimonts to his author's description. 

“ Oh, how hap |7 waa the first age of this world, when eveiy man thought 

•AIA«d,p.9S. 'Ibid. slldd.pwM,37. 
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he had enongfa n the finite of the earth There were no rich honee, nor 
various aweet dainties^ nor driake. Thejr required no expensive garmeala^ 
because there were none then; they saw no such thinm nor heard of them. 
They cared not for luxury; but they lived naturally and temperatdy. They 
always ate but once a day, and that was in the evening. They ate the fhiita 
of trees and herbs. They drank no pure wine. They knew not to mix liquor 
with their honey. They required not silken clothiw with varied colours. 
T^ey always slept out under the shade of trees. The water of the clear 
springs ther drank. They saw no merchant from island or shore, nor did any 
one hear of ship^rmies, nor speak of battle, nor was the earth yet stained 
with the blood of slain men, nor were men then wounded, rwr did they behold 
evil'Willing men, nor had they any dignities, nor did men love them. Oh, that 
our times now might be such! but now man’s rapacity is as burning as flame, 
in that hell which is in the mount called Etna, in the island named Sicilia. 
That mountain is always burning with sulphur, and it consumes all the places 
near and about it Oh! the first covetous man was he that the earliest oegan 
to delve the earth after gold, and after gems; and found those dangerous 
valuables which before were hidden and covered by the earth.”' 

This sentence of Boetius— 

“ There is one thing which can seduce even minds excellent in their nature 
but not yet brought to the full perfection of their virtues, that is the desire of 
glory, and the fame of the grMtest merit towards the state; consider how 
slender end light a thing this is.”<i 

Alfred has thus amplified: 

" Oh, mind! one'. oh! one evil is very much to be shunned. This is that 
which very unceasingly and very heavily deceiveth the mind of all those men 
who in their nature are select, and ret be not come to the roof of their full* 
framed virtues. This is then the desire of false glory, and of unrighteous 
power, and of immoderate fame of good works almvo all people; for many 
men desire power that they may have a good fame, though they be unworthy 
of it; and even the worst of all desire the same. But he that will wisely and 
diligently seek after this fame, let him very truly perceive bow little it is, 
and how alight, and how tender, and liow distinct from every good 

Boetius, after remarking that but a fourth part of the earth 
was inhabited, continues: 

“ And that many nations, differing in langnage, manners, and all the habits 
of life, inhabit this small inclosure, which, uom the diflBiculty of the journey, 

* Boetina’i lines are: ** Tou happy was the prior age, contented with their faith, 
fill ploughs, nor lost in sluggish luxury: it was sceoBtumed to end its Isis fasts with 
the ready aeorn; nor knew bow to eonftiae the present of BBoehns with liquid 
honey ; nor to mingle the bright fleece of the Seiee with the IVriBn poiaon. Tfw 
gnuc gave them healthful aluinliera. The gliding river their drink. The lofHeet 
^nes ilieir ehadae. They did not yet cut the deptne oftbe eoa { nor did Iho airenger 
see new ahoree with his merchandise eollceied from every aide. The cruel triim. 
pets were silent; nor did the efluaed blond with bitter haired tinge horrid arme. 
why abould an ancient fory move any army againal enemwa, when aoerael waonda, 
and no rewards of blood were seen 7 I wish our limos could return to the ancient 
manners. Bnt the raging love of poareaatng buma fiercer than the flree of Etna. 
Alaa! whu was he that first dog op the weight of tlw catered gold and gems, de. 
•iriog to be Ud, —Umm ptecHNia dangers 7” Soet lih. ii. met. 6. 

‘ Alfred, p.9»,M. 1 BeeUna, iila it. pr. 7. * Affied, pi 17, M. 
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u well u from the direteitj of their epeech, and want tS oommoree, the &nie 
not onlj of each man, bat eren of cities cannot reacb.”> 

Alfred has thus enlarged upon this sentiment, with the insertion 
of more knowledge as to the number of the languages of the world. 

** Why deaire ye then, so immoderately, that you should spread your name 
over the tenth peril for with the sea, with fens, and with all else, there is 
not more. 

*' Bethink ye, also, that in this little park many nations dwell, and various 
ones: snd very unlike both in speech and customs, and in all their manners, 
are all these nations, that you now so immoderately desire that you should 
spread your name over. This you can never do; because their speech is di> 
vidad into two and seventy languages, and each of these k divided among 
many naticms. They are distinguished and separated by sea, and by woods, 
and % mountains, and by fens, snd by many and various wastes and unfre¬ 
quented lands, so that merchants indera do not no to them. 

“But how can then the name of any powerful man come there separately, 
when they do not indeed hear there the name of bis city, nor of the people 
where bis Imme is fixed. This I know, with what folly you are yearning, 
when you would extend your name over the whole earth. This you can never 
do, nor indeed never nearly ea’’“ 

Boetius having said, from Cicero, that the Roman name had 
not passed Mount Caucasus, Alfred, exhibiting his own study of 
geography, adds: 

“ Nm among the Scythians who dwell on the other side of these mountains! 
where they had not heard of the names of the cities nor of the people of 
Borne.”" 

“ No man hath the like prake in every land; bocause tiiat which they do 
not like in smno lands, they like in others. 

“ Writers, from their negligence and from carelessness, have left unwritten 
the manners and deeds of those men, who, in their days, were the worthiest 
and most illustrious.”* 

Boetius having said— 

“What is there that attaches from feme to the eminent men who seek glory 
by virtue, after the dissolution of their body t”* 

Alfred thus dilates the thought: 

“ What then has it profited the best men that have been before ns, that they 
ao very much desired this idle glory, and this kmc after their death; tw what 
will it profit tboae who now exist! 

“There is more ne^ to every roan that he should desire good qualities than 
Mao fame. What will he have from that Anie, after tlie separation of the 
body sad the aouL How! do we not know, that all men die bodily, and yet 
their soul will be living. But the aool departs very firee-lika to Heaven. 
Ilwn the roiud will itself be a witness of God’s wilL”* 

Boetius in the accompanying metrum had impressively sang: 

“ Why do the proud strive to raise their necks firom this mortal yoke ia 

' BnetlaSiMb. H. nr. t. ■> 

• Alfisd, p. IB • 

vBosiiaatlib. U. pr.a, met. T. s 
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nin ? ThoQ|rii their diflbnd ftme. pervadinff imiiy people, eboald be e»> 
preeeed in their langnaM, and the great 6miTp should shine with illuattioiMi 
titles, death spams the lofty glory; alike involres the high and humble heed* 
and equals the lowest with die grealeet Where now lie the bones of the 
ftithfiil Fabricius, or Bratus, or the rigid Cato 

Alfred has thus expanded, and added to these suggestions, with 
a little error as to Brutus and Cassius: 

*' Oh, ye proud! why do you desire to put this death>like yoke upon your 
neck 1 or, why regard such idle toil, to spread your name among so many 
people! 

** Though it now should happen that the uttermost nations should upbesve 
your name, and celebrato you in many countries, and though any one should 
increase his birth with much nobility, and fiouristi in all wealth, and in all 
honours, yet death eareth not fur such; but he duspiseth the noble, snd de> 
vourctli alike the rich and the poor, and thusequala the powerful willithe low. 

" Where are now Ihc illustrious snd the wise goldsmith's (Fabricius) 
bones, the foreigner 1 Hence I say the wise man; hence the skilful can never 
lose his skill; nor can men take it away from him easier than they can turn 
the sun from his ptpee. 

“ Where are now the foreigner's bones, or who knows now where they 
were ? or, where is now the illustrious snd recorded Roman citizens, the h»> 
retoga, tliat was called Brutus, his other name Cassius! or, the wise and 
steadfast Cato 1 he was also a Roman heretoga: he was openly a philosopher. 
How! did they not anciently die, and no man knoweth where they now are?"* 

He exclaims from himself in another part: 

''Oh, glory of Ibis world ! why do silly men with a false voice call thee 
glory? Now thou art not so; for more men have much pomp, end much 
glory, and much worship, from the opinion of foolish people, than they have 
from their own works.”* 


Alfred adds on adverse fortune: 

*' I dread it not myself; for it often happens, that deceitful fortune can 
neither give man any help, nor take any away."—Adverse fortune is the true 
happiness, though one does not think so; for it is to be depended upon, and 
always promises what is true.”' 

Boctius remarks: 

" Departing fortune takes sway hor own creatures and leaves thine. For 
how much would you, when entire, snd os you seemed to yourself fortunate, 
have bought this! Cease now to seek after your lost wealth; you have found 
fnends, which are the most precious kind of wealth.”'' 

Alfred reiterates the thought; and, by the emphasis of his re- 
(letitions, displays strongly his own sensibility, and probably his 
own experience of the different value of false and real friends: 

*' But the falsa riches, when they depart from thee, dim take sarsy their 
men with them, and leave thy few true ones with thee. How wouldest thou 
now have bought this, when thou weit the most happy, and tboaf^it that thy 


' Boaliua, lib. ii. met. 7. 
* Ibid. b.66l 
' IbM. p. 43,44. 


* Alfred, p. 43,43. 

■ Ibid. p. 43. 

■ Beatis^ lik ii.pr.9k swk 8. 
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fortane went meet to thf will T With how much property wonldeet thon have 
parebaaed tbia, that thon mi^teat manifestly know thy friends from thine 
enemies 1 1 know, that with great property, thon wouldest have bought thia^ 
that thou mighteat know to discriminate them well. Although thou thinkest 
that thou hast now lost a precious property, yet thou haat bought with it one 
mnch more valuable. Theae are true rrienda These thou mayest now 
know, and thou perceivest what thou host of them. This is of all thinga the 
dearest poasessioa”* 

In another part he takes occasion to add to his original the 
same feelings: 

" True friends! I say then, that this is the most precious of all the riches 
of the world. They are not even to be reckoned among the goods of the 
world, but as divine ones; because false fortune can neither br^ nor take 
them away. 

“ Nature attracts and limes friends together with inseparable love. But 
with the riches of this world, and by our present prosperity, men oftener 
make an enemy than a friend.r 

“The friends that loved him before for his wealth, they depart away with 
that wealth, and then become enemies; but the few that loved him from 
aifoction, and with truth, they would love him still, though he were ne^y. 
They would remain with him.”* 

Alfred, from the text of the eighth metre of Boetius, has taken 
occasion to enlarge uixm it, to express his philosophical views of 
the divine government of nature: 

“ One Creator is beyond any doubt; and he is also the Governor of heaven, 
and earth, smd of all creatures visible and invisible. This is Gton AunoBTT. 
All things serve Him that serve thee; both those that know thee and those 
that do not know thee; both they which understand that they serve Him, 
and they which do not perceive it The same has appointed unchangeable 
laws and customs, and also a natural harmony among aU His creatures, that 
thev should now stand in the world as He hath willed, and as long as He 
willa 

“ The motions of all active creatures cannot be stilled, nor even altered 
from their course, and from the arrangement which is provided for them. 
But Hn bath power over all His creatures; and, os with his bridle, confines, 
restmins, and admonishes them; so that they can neither be still, nor more 
strongly stir, than the space of His ruling reins permits. The Almighty God 
hath so coerced all his creatures with his dominion, that each of them striveth 
Bgaiiwt the other; and yet it is so wreathed with it, that they may not slide 
away from each <aher, but are turned again to that same course that they ran 
befinre. Thus will it be again renewed. Thus he varies it, that although 
the elements of a contrary kind contend betwixt themselves, yet they abo 
hold a firm peace together. Thus do fire and water, now, and sea snd earth, 
and many other aoli^ncea They will always be ss discordant among them* 
selves, os they are now; and yet they are so harmonised, that they can not 
only be compuions, but this Airther happens, that indeed none can exist with¬ 
out the rest The one contrariety for ever restrains the other contrariew. 

“ So the Almighty God has most wisely and pertinently established the 
successive changes of all things. Thus now sprii^ and harvest In spring 
things grow. In harvest they become yellow. Again, summer and winter. 
In summer it is warm, and in winter cold. So the sun bringeth light days; 


Alfred, p, 41 


r Ibid, p, 51. 


Ibid. p. 88. 
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ud tbe moon enliglitena the night thnmgh the nine Deity'e might So the 
nme Power edinoniebee the eee, that it must not orentep the threihold of 
the earth. Bat be hath appointed ite boundariee that it may not extend ite 
limits over the quiet earth. 

By the same government is the like interchange directed cd'the flood and 
the e^ He permits this appointment to stand os lung as he wills it. l^t 
then if ever he should let ^ tbe reins of those bridles with which he has 
now restrained his emtJons, the contrariety of which we have before spoken, 
if he were to allow it to escape, would destroy the peace that he now main- 
taina Each of them would contend with the other after his own will, and 
lose their combination, and destroy all this world, and bring themselves to 
nothing. The same God combines people in friendship together, and aasi^ 
ciates their fomilies with purer love He unites friends and companions, so 
that they truly retain their peace and attachment How happy would man¬ 
kind be from this, if their minds were as right, and as established, and as well 
ordered, as those of other creatures are !”■ 

He tells the story of Ulysses and Circe in his own way, and 
with his own additions, which will show the nature of his histo¬ 
rical knowledge: 

“ There happened formerly, in the Trojan war, that there was a king of the 
name of Aulixes (Ulysses). He had two nations under the Cesar. These 
were called Ithacige and Retie, and the Cesar’s name was Agamemnon. 
Then Aulixes went with that Cesar to that battle. He had then some hun¬ 
dred ships. Then were they some ten years in that war. 

“ Then the king returned home from that Cesar, when they bod won the 
country. He had not then more ships than one; but that was a three-rower. 
Then a high tempest and a stormy sea withstood him, and be was driven into 
an island beyond tbe Wendcl Sea. There lived a daughter of Apolline, the 
son of Job (Jove). * 

’‘This Job was their king, and it pleas^ them that he should be tiieir 
highest god, and these foolish men believed in him because lie was of a kingly 
race, and they knew no other god in that time, but they worshipped their kings 
for gods. Then should Job’s lather be also a god. His name wss tfotumus, 
and they had him also the same for a god: and one of them was the Apolline 
that we have mentioned. 

“ This Apolline’s daughter should be a goddess. Her name was Kirke. 
They said she ima very great magician; and she lived in that island that 
the king was driven on. She had there a great retinue of her thegns, and 
also of other maidena 

“Soon as she saw the forth-driven king, that we spoke of before, whose 
name was Aulixes, she began to love him, and each of them the other, so im¬ 
moderately, that be for love of her abandoned all bis kingdom and his fomily, 
ai^ remained with her, till the time tliat his thegns would not stay longer 
with him; but for love of their country, and from being exiled from it, they 
resolved to leave him. Then began folse men to make spells; and they said, 
that by their magic they would spread and turn these men into the bodies of 
wild animals; and afterwards throw them into chains and fetters. 

“ Some they said they should transform into lions, and when they sboaU 
speak then they roared. Some became boara, and when they IsmentM their 
sorrow they furiously grunted. Some were changed into wolves, and, when 
they thought to spe^ howled. Some were turned to that deer kind, 
which men call tigers; Thus were all the company tranaftwmed into various 

* AlAcd, p. 45,4ft. A oosapafiaen with Boslias, lib; ii mat. fli will shew AJftsd’s 
great addUiatts. 
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lunda of deer, every one to eome deer, except only the kin|f. Th^ ebonned 
every meat t^t men eat, and desired those uiinge which the dmr eat They 
had no likeness of man, neither in their body, nor in their Voice; yet every 
one knew in his understandinif as he did before. This understaiiding sor- 
lowed very much for the miseries which they snflfered.”* 

He has inserted the following observations of his own, on the 
Supreme Good: 

" This blessedness is then God. He is the beginning and the end of every 
good, and he is the highest happinm. 

There is no man that needs not some increase, but God alone. He bath 
enough in his own self He needs nothing but that which he has in him¬ 
self. 

** By these things, we may manifestly understand, that every man desires 
this, that he may obtain the Supreme Good, where he can know it, or is en¬ 
abled to seek it rightly. But they seek it not in the most right way. It^is 
nothin this world. 

** There is no creature made, which does not desire that it may proceed 
thither, from whence it came before.' This is to rest and felicity. Its rest is 
with God, and that is God.”* 

He has added these remarks on wisdom: 

"Wisdom is the highest virtue, and he hath in him four other virtues. 
One of these is prudence; another moderation; the third is courage; the 
fourth is righteousness. Wisdom nmketh those that love it wise, and worthy, 
and constant, and patient, and righteous, and with every good habit filleth 
him that loveth it They cannot do this who have the power of this world ; 
nor can they give any virtue from their wealth to those who love them, if 
they have it not in their nature. From this it is very evident, that the 
powerful in this world’s wealth have no appropriate virtue foom it; but their 
wealth comes to them from without, and they can have nothing from without 
which is their own.”** 

He turns a sentence of Boetius," which he enlarges on, into a 
commendation of wisdom: 

" Do ymi see anv thing in your body greater than the elephant; or stronger 
than the lion, or the bull; or swifter than thatdeer, the ti^r 1 But if thou 
wert the fairest of all men in beauty, and shouldest diligently inquire after 
wisdom, until thou fully right understood it, then mightest t^ clearly com¬ 
prehend that all the wwer and excellence which we have just mentioned, 
are not to be comparea with the one virtue of the soul. Now wisdom is this 
ons single virtue of the soul; and we all know that it is better than all the 
other excellencies that we have before spoken about.”' 

He pursues the next sentence of Boetius,* with his own original 
sentiments. 

" Behdd now the spaciouanesi, and the constancy, and the awiftnesa of the 

* Alfled, p. 115. Sss Boelina, lib. iv. nisi. 5. 

* Mfted.p.4».53,54,5S. < Aided, p. SO. 

* Tbs pstoage ie Dostias is: "Can yen axoel elephants in bulk, or bulb in 
aUnasth, or preMde tigere in swiftness V Lib. iii. preea 8. 

' AlAed, pL 70. 

s The wwrds in Boeiiae are only: "Survey the speea, d i mn es s , and rapidity of 
the heoveno, and eueea aontetiinaa to admiro vile thinga." Boatios, Ub. iii. proan 8. 
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hmerm. ¥et we mjr ondentud thkt all tUa m not ta te eoapmd with its 
creator and ila mamor. But why do ye not let yoaiealfaa be wmrf of 
admiring and pruamg that which is unprootaUe: this ie worldly riehaa. For 
as heaven is better and loftier, and Airer than all within it, eacept man alone; 
BO is man’s body better and more preeioas than all his possessions. Bat bow 
much more bethink thee, is the s^ bettor and mme valimble than the body. 
Every esiateoce is to be honoured ncoording to its proportion, and always the 
higliest most. Thereibre the diviiM power is to be bonoarad, admiiM, and 
wor^pped above all other eziBtencee.”k 

His free translation of the eighth metrum of Boetius^ is a 
specimen of his easy and flowing style, and at the same time a 
picture of the manners of his time. In this he also turns the 
ideas of his author, to express his own sublime piety and moral 
energy. 

“Oh 1 wo! how heavy and how dangerous the tbliy is, which mialeada 
unhappy men, and draws them from the right way. l%is way is Qod. Do 
ye now seek gold on trees 1 I know that you do not seek it there; nor find 
It on them, because all men know that it does not grow there. No more do 
jewels grow in vineyards. Do you now set your nets on the highest moun¬ 
tains when you would fish 1 I know indeed tut you do not ^oee them there. 
Do you lead your bounds and your neta out into the sea, when you would 
hunti I think you would net them on hills and in woods. It is wonderfiil 
that indusUioua men understand that they must seek by eea-voyagea, and on 
the banka of rivers, for both white gema and red <mea, and jeweb of every 
kind. They also know on what watore, and at the mouths of what rivets^ 
they should aeek for fishee; and where they should eeercb for all their pr ea an t 
wewlh; and moat unweariedly they aeek it But it b a very pitbUe thing, 
that weak men are so blind of all judgment, that they do not perceive when 
the true riches lie hid, and have no pleasure in inquiring for them. Yet tbm 
think, that in these fnil and mortal tbinga, they mM find out the tree good, 
which b God, 1 know not how I can ezprest their folly so elearir, nor tw it 
so strongly ss I would; because they ere more deplorable, and sillier, and 
unbappier than I am able to exjdain. They deeire wealth and dignity, and 
when they have them, they irrationally think that they pomees true hap¬ 
piness ”i 

Boetius had merely said : 

“ If any one, who bad enjoyed aeveral consnbhipe, should go by ohauee 
among barbarous nations, would hb hoooura make him venemtea fay them 1”* 

Alfred on this brief passage pours out the following ideas: 

“ If sny powerful man should be driven fixxn bb country, or dmuld go on 


k Alfred, p. 70. 

‘ The Latin of Boethia b: “Oh, how ignoranea leads wreldMd men Aom their 
right way ! You do not seek goM on the green nor pluek geme Aom the vine. 

do not j^aee neta on high moualaine to enrich your tabiee with Aah; nor if 
yen wbh to foOow the ree, do you hunt the Tuaean waves. Men know tha r eaemse 
of the aea, that ore hidden by the wavea; and wbidi wave b more Anitfol of the 
anowy gema; whioli, of the Uudiiag par|da: and what eboraa eaeai in the tandar 
iah, or the raugh ehell-Ash. But bow is it they who dedie good, blindly andera to 
baignoraot of it, and, degradod, seek that on etrlli wUeh uas beyone the starry 
pob 7 Whet that b worthy oball 1 implore for the foolbh miada 7 They erere 
wealth end henoora; and whan Ihaiy haw p rep ar e d the folaa tbinga b a gioal < 
let them then dueern the tree geode ef Mfo.” lik Ui. met 8. 

1 AUM, pi 71, 79. » Baetiw, Uh. BL preae ft 
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hk lord’! anud, and dioiild then come to e foreign nettle, where no num 
knew hinit nor he mar one, nor indeed the Itngnem; doet tbou think that bk 
greatnem would maae him hmiounble in that land? Bat I know that it 
coaid not If, then, dignity were nataiml to power, and were ite own; or if 
the wealth of the rich were their own afflaence, then they could not loee it 
Were a peiacn on any land aoever, he would be there with what he paaeeaaed. 
Hk richea and hk dignity would be with him; but becauae wealth and power 
have no merit of their own, they abandon him; and hence tb^ have no 
natural go^ in themaelvea. Hence he loaeth them, like a shadow or emok^ 
though foke hope and imagination of weak men make power to be their 
highest good. 

" Great men will be in one or two conditions, either in a foreign country, 
or in their own iwtion, with reasonable men; but both with these wise men, 
and with the feigner, their power would be deemed nothing, after they had 
understood that they had not received it for any virtues; but from the praises 
of silly men. Yet, if wealth had any excellence of its own, or of nature, in 
its power, they would have it within them. Though they should lose their 
territory, th^ could not lose a natural good; but tbk would always follow 
them, 1 ^ make them worthy in whatsoever land they were.’" 

The following extract shows the ease with which he translates 
his author when he chooses to adhere to him. Boetius has a 
passage on the effect of the vices on the characters of men," 
which Alfred thus expresses with a little expansion: 

** But os the goodness of men raiseth them above human nature, to thk that 
they be exalted to divine; so also their evilnese converts them into something 
below human nature, to the degree that they may be named devils. Thk we 
say should not be so; for if thou findest a man so corrupted, as that he be 
turned wholly from good to evil, thou canst ixrt with right rwme him a man, 
but an animal. If thou perceivest of any man that he be covetous, and a 
plunderer, thou ahalt not call him a man, but a wolf. And the fierce person 
that k recess, thou shalt call a hound, not a man. And the folse, crafty 
one, a fox. He that k extremely moody, and enraged, and hath too great 
fliry, thou shalt call a lion, not a man. The slothful that k too slow, thou 
shalt term an ass, more than a man. The unseasonably fearful person, who 
dreads more than he needs, thou mayest call a hare, rather than man. 
Thou mayest say of the innocent and light-minded, that they are more like 
the winds or the unquiet fowls, than steady men. And if thou perceivest one 
that pursues the lusts of hk body be k most like fot swine, who always desire 
to lay down in foul soils, and will not wash themselves in clear waters; or if 
Ih^ should, by a rare chance, be swimming in them, they throw themselves 
again on their mire, and wallow therein.”* 

Alfred adds much of his own to Boetius’s remarks on nobility, 

as: 

** Think now first of noble Inrth. If any one should glory in this, how idle 
> AlfM. p 61. 

"In BeMrasil kt “As probity ahuie can rake aByeBeab«*ohwaanity,it fcdlowa 
that tfieas whom wkkednassUirowa down ftom the human eenditiee, it kwsrsbalow 
ths merit of a men. Tbwefbre when yen eee any one Iranalbrnied by vieas, yen 
eannet tblnk him a man. Doea n vklent plooderer of anatber’a proparty glow with 
avarlea 1 Ton may aav he k fika a wolf. Doea a fierce and unquiet ena ex e reke 
hk tangne iu etrifli ? Be k to he eemperad to a dew. Doea a betrayer reioieo to 
hnse i u rp rked by ’ue n e t fltud 1 Ho k en a level with fusee. Dnea be rage wUh 
iutemperate enter T Behave Ibal he eurtiee the uanlera lien ;"Sub. foe. lib. iv.pr. 9. 
* AMud. p 119,114. 
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ud how frnhlen would thut floqr be! Boomim etenroM kaowu thut all 
HMD come fimn cue frtbor ud ooo mothor.** 

This reason is the addition of Alfred: he also inserts the fol¬ 
lowing passages from himself: 

** Or a{ain of & 0 ie among the mulUtndoi or their pniaa. I know that wa 
rejoice at this; although those persons now seem illiistrioo% whom the people 
praise, pet thej are more illustrious and more justly to be apf^udod, when 
they are made worthy by their virtoas; for no man is ao by r^t from any 
other adraniage. 

“ Art thou more beautifol for other men’s beauty 1 A man will be foil litue 
the better, because he hath agood fotber, if hehimaelfis but nought 

” Therefore, 1 teach, that thou mayest rejoice in other mm’s goo^ and 
their nobility; for tfaw chiefly, that thou art tberelqr exempt ftom toiling thy 
own self; bmuse every man’s good and nobility is more m his mind than in 
his flesh.”* 

He now adds, paraphrasing the words of Boetius:^ 

’’This alone I yet know to be good in nobility; that it makes many men 
ashamed of being worse than their eMers were; and therefore they atrire 
all their power, that they may become better in some habits, and may mcrease 
their virtues.” 

With the same nobleness of mind, he paraphrases and adds 
sentiments to the sixth metrum of Boetiiis,' which would surprise 
us from any other king, than the great-minded, wise, and moral 
Alfred: 

“ What! all men had a like beginning; because they all come of one fother 
and one mother. They all are yet bom alike. This is no wonder: because 
God alone is the fother of all creatures. He made them all and governs all. 
He gave us the sun’s light, and the moon, and placed all the stars. He created 
men on the earth. He has connected toother the soul and the body tw his 
power, and made all men equally noble in their first nature. Why then do ye 
arrogate over other men for your birth without works 1 Now yon can find 
none nnnoble. But all are equally noble, if you will think of your bf^nning 
creation, and the Creator, and afterwards of your own nativity; yet the right 
nobility is in the mind. It m not in the flesh, as we said before. But every 
man that ia at all subjected to his vices, forsakes his Creator, and his first crea¬ 
tion, and his nobility; and thence becomes more igmdde tbu if he were not 
noUy bom,”' 

Alfred adapts to his own times a passage of Boetius, which he 
rather imitates than translates, and thereby gives us a lively pic- 

* Alfred, p. 66,67. 

* Which ere: “If there be eey gcwd ia aebilHy, 1 think it ie Ibis alesMb that a ae. 
ce rnh y aaema la be impeaed on the noble, that they abeald net di gea e ral e ftem the 
virtue ef their aaeeslors.” Lib. iiL preen 6L 

vBoeUnaaaya: * AH the hnnMB men arkaa on earth flam a Hka arigia. There 
ia one Faihw M ihinga: one admiaislera ell Uiinse. Ha gave the aea me raye, and 
ha gave the eseeu her heme. Be nve bmb to tao earth, aad Mara to tha al^. He 
haa iadoaed in Hmha, soak derived ftam a lofty aaaL Tbetefcr e a aabla germ hea 
psodaead all asoftok. Why doyoabneMafyeur taeeead e aeaelet i T Ifynuleekat 
begiaaiagB and your Anther, Gad, yen woald pamalva that no ana Uvea igaaUy 
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ture of the hal^ and pursuits of his day, with an ailusion to his 
own sufferings: 

** Dost tboo then mean to be covetous for moneyl Now Uiou mayest no how 
else get it, exc^t thou oteul it, or plunder it, or find it hidden, or there in- 
ereue thywlf with it, where you lessen it to others. 

" WoDidest thou now be foremost in dignitiesl But if thou wilt have them, 
thou must fhtter veiy miserably and very humbly those that may assist thee 
to them. If thou wilt make thyself better and worthier tlwn many, then shall 
thou let thyself be worse than some. How! is not this then some portion of 
unfa^piness, that a man so brave should cringe to those that can give it ? 

**Iwirest thou powerl But thou shall never obtain it free fiom sorrows 
from foreign natione, and yet more from thine oum men tmd kindred. 

" rearnest thou for glory! But thou canst never have it without vexations; 
for thmi wilt always have something contrary and nnpleaaing. 

**Dost thou win to enjoy thine unrestrained desiresl ^t then thou wilt 
despise God's commandments, and thy wearied flesh will have the command 
of thee; not thou of that How can a man become more wretched, than by 
being subject to his wearying flesh, and not to his reasonidg souH”* 

We now come to a series of thoughts on kings, in which Alfred 
largely adds to those of Boetius.* They display his feelings on 
kingly power used for oppression; his magnanimity in alluding 
to his own anxieties and vicissitudes; his estimate of sovereign 
greatness; his reasoning cast, and effusion of consecutive thought, 
and his flowing style: 

" Dost thou now think that the friendship and society of kings, and the 
wealth and power which they give to their favourites, may make any man happy 
or powerfiil t 

“ Then answered I, and said, * Why may they notl What is in this present 
life more pleamnt and better than the retinue of the king, and to be near him 
and the wealUi and power that follow.’ 

“Then answered Wisdom, and said: ‘Tell me, now, whether thou ever 
heardest, that these things always continued with those who have been before 
us; or dost thou think that any may always keep what they now poswas ? Dost 
thou not know that aH books are full of tlie examples cd* men that lived before 
us; and every man knows, that of those who now are alive, the power and 
affluence have changed with many kings, till they have become poor again. 

“ Oh, this is a very admirable felicity, that neither may support itself nor its 
lord, so that he need no more help, or that they be both retamed! 

“How I is your highest happiness in the power of kings, and yet, if there 
be any foilure of his will to any king, then that diminimes his power and 
iocraaseth hv misery! Hence this your happiness will always be in some 
things unblessed. 


• AlfM, p. 69,70. 

' The psasags of Bostios is: “ Do kingdoms or the fomiliarity of kings make you 
peworflil 7 Why not 7 Knee their Adicity laals perpetually. But anti^nity is foU of 
examples, tbs present see is foil of tbra, in which the felicity of kings has been 
ohanged by ealamity. Ob, exeeUant power 1 which is not found to be snlBeiently 
s fBn s ii i o i i s to hs own preservation. Vet if this power of kingdoms were the anthor 
at hls e sed n ssi, would it not, if feiliog in any part, lessen our ftlieity and iatrednoa 
misary. But though human empire should be widely spsmd, yet it most sbandoa 
aeany nations, over whom every king oannot reign. Wherever the power that 
makssushanpy eossssb that impotence eatms which mskee us miserable. Therefore 
kings must have a larger pertioo td*misery.’' Boetina, lib. iii. pteaa S. 
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Alfred continue* the theme with direct allusion to himself: 

Oh •^hU't "k* that nniiglitaiUy Miaed hk power' 

'BISMdnomenwithread! mmtiomett etwm*yet dU. 

How! dost thoo think now that wealth sm power are oleaaiiiv vhM 
thqr are never without fear, and difBcuIties. •’^nnnmrvnS't h** 

U wi".k ***7 *•»«/ ■*»«« gtory in snoh poww 

!«m. ‘^wSVJSrSiTbef^'tCM 

'ISsiSim .5 !» tt.1 

h^minH **“ ““Perior nobait7of 

ms mind ui perceivine so impartially, and paintLe so stronwlv 
the vicious feelings of Bad and weak-minded rulem!^ *' 

«-». .iu.. r«.rf h?2; 

• Alfred, p. 69, 63. 

‘r«rt who W eapwiwmd ihi. 

Ws power which 

•«*» t l>o von t£^ wT oo.Siffr;'**' **“ "• what he caniM 

hl^lf dr.wS'u.S'^ Er.SSLr.''liS^„“« arwrd?;^ 

Pjaeod in Uw band* oThia aervanl^Wbv .5^^? “ pewerfni be aw/ aaem, ia 
knifa, when I bare abown ibeir own «»l»»i«wa of 

(ina^Ub. iikproaaA ho ao Ibll of ImbeoilUy." Boe- 

-^frad, p. 63, $«, 

■k' MrSSS IKcii XErhtaiJii» j-—“1 - 

w £-.1,111,,, M sr^iffzliS^. tsirss,' .tfr' ri?-' 

SS“J2t!Sr»" 

«&• 
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adomad witb belt% and Biddeii^iiltad awoida, and mantfidd warlike anieii- 
dafen They threaten au mankind with their majeaty; and of thoae thaw 

K em, thqr ouw neither for fKend nor foe, no more tbim a maddened hoond. 

qr are very incomfitdienaibly pufied op in their minda from their immode¬ 
rate power. 

** Bat if men ahonld direat them of tiieir clothea, and withdraw irom them 
their retinae and thmr power, then might thou aee that they be like amne 
of their tbegna that aerve them, except that they be worae. And if it waa now 
to happen to them that their retinae woa a while taken away, and their drem 
and their power, they would think that they were brought into a priaon, or 
were in bwoge; beoauae from their exceaaive and nureaaoimble apparal; 
from their aweetmeat% and from the Tariona drinka of their cop, the raghy 
courae oF their loxury ia excited, and would very powerihlly torment ueu 
minda. Then would increaae both their imde ana their inquietude; then 
would thOT be enraged; then would their minda be laahed with the fervonr of 
their hotmeartedneaa, ^ they were overcome with their own aadneaa, and 
were made captivea. After thia were done, the hope of their revenge would 
b^gin to cheat them, and whataoever their anger deaired they woula ptoroiae 
themaelvea that thia would be their aecurity. 

** I told tiiee formerly in thia oame book, that all creaturea deaire oome good 
from nature: bat nnnghteoua kinga can do no good. Hence I aaid it to 
thee. Thia ia no woimer, beoauae they aubjeot themaelvea to all the vicea 
that I before named to thee. Thua they are neceaaarily under the power of 
theae maatera, whom at firat they m^ht have aubduod. And, what u worae, 
they will not oppoae theae when they might begin to do it; and thua cannot 
eontinne ia the atruggle, though then they would have had no guilf'r 

The warmth of feeling, and voluntary additions and amplifica¬ 
tions here exhibited bjr Alfred, on this delicate subject, in which 
he was so personally involved, tempt one to recollect his own 
faults in the first part of his reign, and to believe that he is 
describing, with a ^nerous self-rraroach, some of his own former 
tendencies and imperfections, and some of the eflects of his own 
humiliations. 

The freedom which Alfred has taken in adding to his author 
what he pleases; in substituting opinions and reasoning of his 
own instead of those he found; ana of enlarging upon the topics 
that pleased him, makes this work a record of tm king's own 
feelings. Hence many parts in which the king paraphrases his 
original become interestuig to us as evidences or his own senti¬ 
ments, although the substance of them be found in Boetius. One 
of them is tm conversation on adversity. Alfred had become 
well acquainted with this unwelcome visiter, and he repeats, 
enlarges, and sometimes alters what Boetius had said upon it, 
sufficiendv to show that he has pven us the effusions of his own 
heart and mind upon the subject. From a king who did not 
write, like Seneca, in the full enjoyment of evei^ luxurv, which 
he never lessened; but who form^ and peraied his thoughts amid 
vicissitudes, difficulties, privations and dangers that would have 
overwhelmed most other men, a statement of the uses of adversity 
is pecidiarly vahmUe for its sincerity, as well as its practical 

r Aiaad,p,ae, iii. 
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wiadom. Nor are the eare and breaks of the disJoeu^ and flow 
of sty^ less remai^able than the justness of the ^ling, in the 
following passages :* 

tfaoa BOW nndenund whither tbiedkeoane will leed nsV 
■ ■* * Tell me whither it will.* 

<* * 1 would mj, thet every fortane is good; whether men think it good, or 
whether they think it eviL* 

M • I imagine it may easily be aot though we should at times think otherwiae.* 

*** There is no doubt tfant every fertune is good in those things thet he right 
end ttseflil; for thia reason, every ffartune, whether it be pleaaant, or whether 
it be unplaaaant, cometh to the g^ for the purpoae that it may do one of two 
things: either it urges them to thk, that they snooid aet bettw than they did 
before, w it rewards them for what they have done well before. And again, 
every fortune of those things that come to evil men, cometh for these two 
purposes, whether it be severe, w whether it be ideaaant; if severe fortune 
cometh to evil mmi, it comes as a retributioa for tneir evila, <»■ for oorrectioB, 
and to teach them that they do not act ao again.* 

** Then I began to wonder, and said—• 

**' la it fhim inwardly right observation that thou explaineat this sol* 

‘ It is as thou aayesL But I would, if thou art witling, that we turn a 
little while to the popular discourse on this subject, lest they should say that 
we are talking above msn’s understanding.’ 

** * Speak as you wish.* 

" * OcMt thou suppose that that is not good which is useful V 

** ‘ I suppose that it is good.’ 

** * Then every fortune is useful tliat happens to thee. It either teaehee, or 
it punishes.’ 

“ ‘ This is true.’ 

■* * Adverse fortune is a good to those who strive against vices, and incliaeth 
them to good.’ 

” * I cannot contradict thin’ 

“ * What dost thou suppose of that good fortune which comes often to good 
men in this world so as to be a foretoken of eternal bleasinga? Whether can 
people say of this that it is evil fortune!’ 

** Then I smiled and said— 

** • No man would say that, but would declare that it is very good. So also 
it would be.’ 

“ * What thinkest thou of that invisiUe fortune that often threatena the 
evil to punkb them ! Whether would this folk suppose that that was good 
fortune !’ 

” ‘ They would not suppose that it was good, but would think that it was 
very miserable.’ 

“ * Let us then pause, tiiat we may not think so as the people think; if we 
riioold think on this as the people suppose, then we should lose all raaaon and 
all rightwiseneaa.’ 

** 'Why should we lose these ever the more!’ 

" ‘ Because the populace my that every severe and unpleasant fortune is an 
evil. But we shoulo not believe this; because that every fortune is good, as 
we before mentioned, whether it be severe, or whether it be pl e a s a n t.^ 

** Then 1 was afraid, and said— 

"'That is true which thou myesL Yet, I know not how I dare to mention 
it to foolish men, because no foolish man can believe iL’ 

** Then Wiadom sevmely op po sed, and said— 



• To sm how much Alfted has added of Us own, both of d ial sg n s and 
oa llili |Hurt| lbs twudtr vMijr oonpcn Boalins, lih iv. prem 7. 
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" * For tbii nuoB no wiM num ihould trenibla or lunent at what ma^ h^ 
pen to him in thia way, whether eevere or agreeable fortune cornea to him, no 
mora than a brare raaml ahould lament atxrat how often he moat fight Nor 
will hia praiae be lean But the hope ia that all will be greater. 8o alao will 
the meed of the wiae be greater, tlie more boot and aererer fintune that be- 
folla him. No wiae man diould deaire a aoft Tite, if he careth ibr any rirtuee 
or any wmahip hare from the world, or for eternal life after thia wwld. ]fot 
•eery wiae man ahould atruggle both againat hard fintnne and againat a plea* 
aant one: leat be ahould preaome upw hia good fiutune, or deapur of hia bad 
one. But it ia needful to him that he riioold find out tbe middle way between 
aerere and agreeaUe fortune, that he may not deaire a more pleaaant one, nor 
more myoyment than wili be anitable to him; noramun, aaererer fiirtune; 
for thia reaaon, that he n»y not aufier any thing unbecoming. But it in in 
their own power which of ueee they ahould cimae. If then they will find 
out thia middle path, then ahall they themaelvee moderate their good fortune, 
and their eiqoymenta. Then wili God mitigate to them all aerere fortune, 
both in thia world and in that which ia to come, ao aa that th^ may bear it.’ ”* 

Alfred now omits all the seventh metre of Boetius but the last 
three verses and a half;* and these he enlarges upon into this 
animated exhortation, which obviously issues from his heart: 

■* Well I O wuw men! Well! Go all into the way which the illuatrioua 
examples of those good men, and those worthy heroea that were before you, 
lead you. Oh I ye slothful and idle loiteren, why will ye be so unprofitable 
and BO enervated I Why will ye not aak after the wise and worthy; auch aa 
they were that lived before you t and why will ye not Uten, idler you have 
inquired into their cuatoma, Imen to them the moat earnestly you may 1 For 
they struggled after worship in thia world, and toiled fin a good Arne by good 
worka, and wrought a good example for those that ahotud be after them. 
Hence they dwell now above tbe stars in everlasting bleaae^eaa ibr their 
good works.”* 

After a discussion that the five most desired things of human 
life are, wealth, power, worship, fame, and pleasure; and that 
all these fail to give true happiness, their conversation turns upon 
what is the supreme good in which this can be obtained. All 
this part is translated by Alfred with the same spirit and fireedom, 
and vivacity of dialogue, of which we have alr^y given speci¬ 
mens. Alfred, at lei^th, adds of his own: 

** That, mothinkath, would be the true and perfect felicity, that would give to 
ita followers permanent affluence and etemaf power, and perpetual reverence, 
and everlaati^ feme, and fiilneaa of joy 

and asks Wisdom to inform him where this is to be found; who, 
reminding him that Plato advised us to implore the Divine help 
in small things as well as in great, proceeu to utter that noble 
address to tm Deity, of whicm Dr. Johnam has so finety trans- 

• Alftad, 136-138. 

• There ate to Beeauei “Oe now, ye brave! where the lofty way of a great oa- 
ample leede you. Why ahooU yea. iaart, nneover your baeksT The aarti^ when 
eeuquere d. ghee ua the etaia." Idb. iv. amt. 7. 

• Alftsd.^lS8. 
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lated tho beginning and the c<Hiclusion into those beautiful lines 
already cited. 

Parts of this address are very fine in Boetius, but the whole 
is finer in Alfred; for it is made more natural, more flowing 
from the heart, and more expanded, both in the feeling and tte 
illustrations. It is a noble smcimen of Alfred’s lofty and en¬ 
larged, and even philosophicfu theism—the best foundation, and 
most attractive support of Christianity. He mingles with his 
devotion all the natural philosophy he possessed. Our ancient 
king has added to it so much of nls own as to make it almost his 
original composition. 

The extent of his additions will be perceived when the reader 
is told that the passage occupies 28 lines in Boetius,'* and 131 in 
Alfred: 




cresturea, visible and also invisible, bast wonderfully made, and wisely dost 

S ivem. Thou ! who the courses of time, from the beginning of the world to 
e end, hast established in such order, that from Thee they all proceed, and 
to Thee return. Thou! that all moving creatures stirrest to thy will, while 
thou Thyself remainest ever tranquil aim unchangeable. Hence none exists 
mixhtier than Taou art; none like Thbb. No necessity has taught Thee to 
make what thou hast made; but, of Thine own will, and bv Thy own power. 


'* Most wonderful is the nature of Thy goodness, for it is all one. Thou and 
Thv goodness. Good comes not Aom without to Tan; but it is Thine own, 
and all that we have of good in this work), and that is coming to us from with¬ 
out, proceeds from Taxa. Thou hast no en^ towards any toing. 

" None, therefore,* is more skilful than Taou ail No one is like Thee; 
because Thou hast conceived and made all good from thine own thought. No 
man has given Thee a pattern; for none <a those things existed'before Thee 
to create any thing or not But Taou bast created all things very good and 
very fair; and Taou Thyself art the highest and the fkirest good. 

“As Taou Thywlf didst conceive, so hast Thou made this world; and 
Thou rulesl it as Thou dost will; and Thou distributest Thyself all good as 
Thou pleasesL Thou bast made all creatures alike, or in some things unlike, 
but Thou hart named them with one name. Thou bast named them collec¬ 
tively, and called them the World. Yet this single name Thou hast divided 
into four elements.' One of these is Earth; anoUier, Water; the third. Air; 


* mi the reader nuy p^Ivs what is Alfred's own, ws shall add a version of 
Ins mgioal. It bMina, “ O Tnou, who governesl tbe w^d with continoal reason! 


soprenM good, void of all envy." Baal, ilk III. msL 9. 

-r* leadoat all things by thy anparior enmple. Fairaat 

or aU Ibyaelf! Hmm bearaat lha fait world in tliy mind, forming it in a resombiing 
■nugajuid eommanding tho porfect to have perfect parla.’* Lik iii. mat. 9. 

■ ** ThdHl A ■» sUa. —I-a-nU_a __So SaA. M _..J aS 


^ namre, reoolveit it tbroogh eonaonaot mombara. Whan dividadTu laaomblaa 
mrtum into two or^ gam on to ratom into iuet( eirelea nmnd lha pndbmid mind, 
and turna hmvaa with a abnOar impraaa.** Bsol^ ibid. 
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the fimrth, Fira. To each of tbew Tfaoa hast eataUiriied iiiB own aepaiate 
pontion; yet, each isclaaaed with the other; and so hannonioiMlv boi^ by 
Thy commandment, that none of them intriidea on the limits of the other. 
The cold striveth with the heat, and the wet with the dry. The nature of 
the eartfi and water is to be cold. The earth is diy and cold; the water wet 
and cold. The air then is called either cold, or wet, or warm; nor is thw a 
wonder, because it is made in the middle between the diy and the cold earth, 
ami the hot fire. The fire is the uppermost of all this world’s creations. 

** Wonder-like is Thy plan, which Tnou hast executed, both that created 
thinp should have limits between them, and be also intermingled; the dry 
and cold earth under the cold and wet water, so that the soft and flowing water 
should have a floor on the firm earth, because it cannot of itself stand. But 
the earth preserves it, and absorbs a portion, and by thus imbibing it the ground 
is watered till it grows and blossoms, and brings forth fruits. But if the 
water did not thus moisten it, the earth would m dried up and driven away 
by the wind like dust and ashes. 

'* Nor could any living creature enjoy the earth, or the water, or any earthly 
thing, for the col^ if Tboo didst not a little intermix it with fire. Wonderful 
the skill with which Thou hast created that the fire should not bum the water 
and the earth. It is now mingled with both. Nor, again, can the water and the 
earth entirely extinguish the fire. The water’s own country is on the earth, 
and also in the air, and again, above the sky: but tbe fire’s own place is over 
all the visible creatures of the world; and though it is mingl«i with all the 
elements, yet it cannot entirely overcome any of tnem; because it has not the 
leave of the Almighty. 

“The earth, then, is heavier and thicker than the other elements, because 
it is lower than any other except the sky. Hence tho sky is every day on its 
exterior; yet it no where more af^roeches it, hit in every place it is equally 
nigh both above and below. 

“ Each of the elements that we formerly spoke about has its own station 
apart, and though each is mingled with the other, so that none of them can 
exist without the other, yet they are not perceptible within the rest Thus 
water and earth are very difficult to be seen, or to be comprehended hr unwise 
men, in fire, and yet they are therewith commingled. & is also the fire in 
stones and water very difficult to be perceived; but it is there. 

*' Thou bindest fire with veiy indiasoloble ctoips, that it may not go to its 
own station, which is the mightiest fire that exists above us, lest it should 
abandon the earth, and all other creatures should be destroyed from extreme 
cold in case it should wholly depart. 

** Thou hast most wonderfiilly and firmly established the earth, so that it 
halts on no side, and no earthly thing foils from it; but all earth-like things it 
holds, that they cannot leave it. Nw is it easier to them tofoll ofiTdownwards 
than upwards 

“ Thou also stinest tbe threefiild soul in accordant limbs, so that there is no 
less of that soul in tho least fii^r than in all the body. By this I know that tbe 
soul is threefold, because fiireign writers say that it hath three natures. One 
of these natures^ is that it deairea; another, that it becomes angiy; tbe third, 
that it is rationaL Two of these natures animals possess tbe same as mmi: 
one is desire, the other is anger. But man ahme has reason, no other creature 
has it Hence he hath excelled all earthly ersstnres in thought and under- 
atanding t because reason shall govern both desire and wrath. It is the dis- 
tinguisniiig virtue of tbe sonL 

“ Thou hast so made the soul that she dioold always revolve upon herself 
as all this sky tumath, or as a wheel idls round, inquiring about her Creator 
or herself or about the creatorea on the earth. WHien die inqoireth aboot 
her Creator she rises above herself; when she aeardies into heraelA then die 
is within henelfl and she becomes bdow herself when she krras aarddy things^ 
and woodere at them. 
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••Thou, O Lou! wilt fimat tlM kwI adwallinf ia tha liaaTaa8,i and wilt 
aodow it than with worthy giib. to avaivoaa according to thairdaaarta Tbon 
wilt make it to abina very bright, and yet with bnghtiMaa vary tarioaa; 
aome more aplandidiy, aoma laaa bright, aa the atari are, each aoeording to 
hie aamiog. 

■*Tbou,0 Lobd! gatheraattheheavan-likea(NiIa,aiid tha aartlflike bodiea; 
and Thou mingleBt them in thia world ao that thn coma hither fiom Thee, 
and to Thee again flnm hence aapire. Thou haat nlled the earth with a n i m a l a 
of rarioua kinda, then aowad it with difierant aeada of treea and heiiia 

Grant now, O Lora,^ to our minda that they may aaoend to Thee ftom 
the difficttitiea of thia world; that ftom the oceupatioaa here they may cOme 
to Thee. With the opened eyea of our mind may we behold the noble ibuD- 
tainof allgoodl TnovanTTais. Give ua then a healthy eight to our under* 
atanding, that we may &aten it upon Tnn. Drive away thu miat that now 
hanga before our mental viaion, and enlighten our eyea with Thy light For 
Taou art the brightneaa of the true light Thou art the aoft root of the juat 
Thou cauaeat thra to aee it Thou art the ^inniu of all thinga, and their 
end. Thou supporteat all thinga without fatigue. Thou art the path and the 
leader, and the place to which the path conducu oa. AH men tend to Tana.*" 

One of the most curious parts of Alfred’s Boetius is his meta* 
ph^ical reasoning. 

When he comes to the fifth book, he leaves off translatinc his 
author, and indulges his own meditations on chance, free will, the 
Divine prescience, providence, the perceptions of animals; on the 
difierence betwixt human reason and the understanding of angels; 
and on the Divine nature. 

That an Anglo-Saxon, when his whole nation was so illiterate, 
and both public and private affairs so disturbed, should attend at 
all to metaphysical studies is extraordinary; but that Alfred, the 
king whose life was so embarrassed by disease and warlike tumult, 
should have had either leisure or inclination to cultivate them, and 
should have reasoned upon them with so much concise good sense 
as the following extracts will show that he did, is not the least 
surprising circumstance in his character. But a sagacious judg¬ 
ment attended him in every thing that he attempted. 

How clearly has Alfred appr^ended, and with what congenial 
enlargement and philosophy of mind has he in his own way stated 
and condensed the reasonuig, more diffused and not so clear, of 
Boetius, on chance. The sentence in italics is rather implied than 
expressed, in BoetiusJ 


* Boetiu tddi: oTlHm with liki cmmm eonviyMt mvIi isd inArior lift,ana 
adapting the aablime beinga to lighter cbariola, thoe a o wa et them in heaven and is 
earth, and by a benign law makrth them, converging, to be bran^t hack to Thea 
like the flame of a to^.** Beet. lib. iii. met. 9. 

^Tbie, which ie the beat part of the nwtrnm of BaatiDa,iaillennythna: "Grant 
my mind, O Father! to aaoend to tliine aaguet aaaL Grant it to survey the aonraa 
ergood; grant H, with the attained light, to fis the visible eyesef he intdM en Thee. 
Cm otr the donda and weight of Una t ari eat r ial maaa, and shine on it in thy aphs* 
desr; fbrTnoo art saranhy; tbon art rest to the piona To bahold Thea b enr and, 
O origin, anpportor, loader, path, and termination!” IWd. 

' Alftcd, pL T7-fi0. May we not any, whhnnt esaggaratien, that AMad has im~ 
ptnand npon hk original f i aao BaoL lik v. prom 1. 
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*** It fa noogfat when men ear that any thing happen* W clwnce, beemue 
e i ier y thing comet from tome other thingt at eeutet, therefore it has not hap¬ 
pened ftom chance; hot if it came not fixun any thing, then it wmild have 
occ u rred ftom chance.' 

"'Then,' aaid I, ‘whence first came the nameT Then, qnoth he, ‘My 
darling, Aristotle mentioned it in the book that fa called Ffaica.' Then aaid 
I, 'bow does he explain itl’ He answered, ‘Hen said formerly, when any 
thing Iwppened to them unexpectedly, that this was by chance. As if any one 
showd now dig the earth, and find there a treasure of gol^ and should then 
say that this happened chance. But yet, 1 know tmt' if the dieger bad 
not dug into the earth, and no man before had hidden the |^ld there, he would 
hj no means have fbund it. Therefore it was not found by chance.’ 

Could any reasoner have put this philosophical doctrine more 
correctly or concisely? 

In the fifth book, we have Alfred’s thoughts on the liberty of 
human actions. They are founded on the suggestions of Boetius 
but he not only selects from his original wnat he likj^ on this 
subject, and compressed what he found diffused, into irsmall and 
expressive compass, but he states it so much in his own manner, 
as to show that he had well considered the subject, and has given 
us his genuine sentiments upon it: 

“I wculd ask thee, whether we have any fteedom or any power, what we 
should do, or what we should not dot or does the Divine preordination or late 
compel us to that which we wishi 

" Then, said he, ‘ We have much power. There fa no rational creature 
which has not freedom. He that hath reason may judge and discriminate 
what be should will, and what be should shun; and every man hath this 
IVeedom, that be knows what he should will and what he should not will All 
rational creatures have a like freedom. Angels have right judgments^ and 
good will, and all that they desire they obtain very easily, bemuse they wish 
nothing wrong. But no creature hath freedmn and reason, except angels and 
men. Men have always freedom; and the more of it os they lead their minds 
towards divine things. But they have less freedom when they incline their 
minds near to this world’s wealth and honours. They have no freedom when 
they themselves subject their own wills to the vices; but, so soon as they turn 
away their mind from good, they are blinded with unwisenessL’ 

All the good sense of this much-agitated discussion seems to be 
condensed in these clear and forcible passages. 

Alind, instead of translating the subsequent observations of 
Boetius, has inserted the following questions, and their aruwers 
from his own mind. The answer contains an illustration, that 
strongly shows his own high-mindedness as a king, in loving to 
have nee men in his court: 

“ I said, ‘ I am aometimu vary much distuihad.’ Quoth he, ‘ At what 1’ I 
aaswarsd: 

** It fa at Uifa which thou sayest, that God gives to every one fteedoo to do 
evil, as well as good, whichsoever he will; aad thou sayest also, that Ood 
kaeweth every taiag before it beppeas; a^ thou also sayest, that oothiag 


« Alfred, p^ in. 


)Ib his fifth book. 


aiftad,p.l4fi. 
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bappeu, bat thatOod wUk^ or eonaeota to it: a^ thoa aajaat that it rii«ll 
all goaa be haa appointad. Now, I wooder at thia: why ha abould Booaaat 
that evil men have fteedtm that they may do evil, aa well aa food 

whichaoever they will, when he knew before that they would do eviL 

■* Then quoth he, * I may very eaaily anawer thee thia remark. How would 
it now look to yoo, if there were any very powerinl kiof, and he bad no 
fieemen in all ma kingdom, hot that all were Mvea 1’ 

“Then aaid I, ‘ It would not be thought by me right, nor alao reoaonaUe, if 
aervile men only abould attend upon him.’ 

“ Then quoth he. * It would be more unnatural, if God, in all hia kingdom, 
bad no fiee creature under hia power. Therefore he made two rational eren> 
torea free; angels and men. He gave them the great gift of freedom. Hence 
they could do evil ea well aa good, whichsoever they would. He gave thia 
very fiaed gif^ and a very fizM law with that gift to every man onto hia end. 
The freedom ia, that man may do what he will; and the law ia, that be will 
render to every man according to his works, either in thia world or ia the 
future one; goM or evil, whicliaoever he doth. Hen may obtain throurt this 
freedom whatsoever tiiey will; but they cannot escape death, though they 
may by good conduct hinder it, so tint it shall come later. Indeed, they may 
defer it to old age, if they do not want good will for good works.' 

“ Then said I, * Thou hast well removed that doubL’ "■ 

This solution of the difficulty proposed, shows that Alfred was 
the true king of an English people. He felt from his own great 
heart, that the Divine ^vereign must prefer to govern freemen 
rather than slaves; becau»3 such were his own sentiments as a 
king. The force of his answer rested on this noble feeling. If 
it be derogatory to the dignity of an earthly monarch, to have 
only slaves for his subjects, how much more unnatural would it 
be, that the King of kings ^ould have no creatures with free wilL 

The following passages on the same metaphysical subject are 
also Alfred’s own compositions, which he inserts instead of the 
reasoning of Boetius. They obviously express his own feeUngs, 
and investigations, and the arguments by which his doubts were 
satisfied: 

“ But I am yet grieved with much more trouble, even to aadneas. 

“ What is thy grief about! 

“It is about the Divine Providence. Because we heard it, some while 
since, aaid, that all shall happen as God, at the beginning had amiointed, a^ 
that no man can change it Now methinkelh, tliat be errs, when behonourath 
the good, and also when he punkbos the evil; if it be true, thatit was so 
ahapM by him, that they cannot do_ otherwise. We labour unneceesarily 
when we pray,and when we&st,or give aims; if we have no more merit from 
it than tboso that in all things proceed according to their own will, and run 
after their bodily pleasurea” 

The answer begins by a reference to Cicero, whom Boetius 
had cited for the argument, for which Alfred had substituted his 
own difficulty. But he deviates immediately into reasoning of 
hb own. 

** I tell thee, iftbio be true, we ongfat to aay, that it wosoa nnneeeaauy 
mandment in the divine hooka that God should order man to Ibnake era and 
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^good: tnd, agun, the nying whidi lie ezpreaeed, that the more a man la^ 
Dooieth the greater reward he ahall receive. I w«mder why thnn hast fer- 


Providenee wroaght every good and no evil, nor appoint^ any to te 
nor ever made any; bat that indeed we are directed to good. ^ 

"It is thonght evil by common people that He ohoald avenge or pni.i. 1 . anv 
one for hia evil. r f 

“^t! did we not also aay in this nme book, that God had »n iw».’n ted 
R^om to to given to men, and made them free; and that if they held thie 
fteedm well, he would greatly dignify them with everlaating power; and 
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•“' * l^‘le«»ce. compensate for it, to recover that freedom; and if anv 
m them will to ao hard-hearted, that he would do no repentance, that he ehafl 
then have a juat puniahment 

“ He haa appointed all creatures to to aervanta, except angela and men. and 
henra toey are the aervanta of these other creatures. They have their min i*, 
tenal dotiM till domee-day. But men and angel^ they are free. He dia- 
pansee with their servitude. 

“ What! can men aay, that the Divine Providence has appointed this, that 
they should not fulfil these duties, or how 1 May they neglMt them; that 
they xmj not do good 1 Now it is written that God will render to everv man 
acc^mg to bis works. Why then should any man to idle, that he work 
not f— 

“Then aaid I, ‘ It is obvious enough to me. that God knew it all before, 
bmh good and evil, before it bappento. But I know not, whether ttot ntinii 
all hi»pen unchangeably, which he knows and haa appointed.’ 

“ Then quoth he, ‘ THnan la no nkbd tbst all aHouui HAmii on- 
CR^n^T: .^ough some of it ahall happen unchangeably. This will to 
ttot, which will be beat for our neeeasitiew; and that will be his will. But 
men are some ao instructed that there is no necessity for this, and though its 
to dSil*^ would neither injure, nor benefit, nor to any harm, yet it will not 

whether thou hast appointed any thing so firmly, 
that t^ thinkest that it shall never be changed by thy will, nor that tton 
const to withrat it; or whether thou again art so divided in opinion, on anv 


-'V "- , . vuaiijfBu uY lay will, nor inai umu 

const to withrat it; or whether thou again art so divided in opinion, on any 
thought, whether it shall happen to help thee, or whether it shall not. Many 
are the ttinn which God knows before they happen: and he knows alw 
wtoAer It will hurt his creatures that they should happen. But he knows 
nott^for the purp^ of willing that they should bai^n.but that he may 
take previotts care that they should not happen. Thus a good diipeteerm 
perceives many a stormy mnd before it occurs, and fblds hii sail, ai^while 
a^an down his mast, and then abides the beating, if, tofimi the threatening 
of the advene wind, he can warn himself againstue weather.' ”* ^ 


lo this train of original reasoning, it is remarkable that Allred’s 
aorad practical understanding has fixed itself on the true so- 
lution of this difficult question. The Divine prescience foresees 
ml thinn that can happen, not that every thing which he foresees 
sto^ hajyen; but that he may select out of the possibilities 
^ch lus for^ht anticipates, those things which it will be most 
beneficial to his creation to take place; nor does he even will 
these un^terably. He binds himseV in no chaina His laws are 
not like those ra the Medes and Persians, immutable, whra the 
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course and changes of circumstances make alteration advisable 
" There is no need,” as our royal sage intimates, •* that all tilings 
should unchangeably happen.” He felt it to be wiser, from & 
own experience, to reserve and exercise the right of making new 
d^erminations and arrangements os new exigencies occurred; 
and he has reasonably ap^ed the same principle to the DiviM 
government The Deity could make all things unchangeable if 
hie pleo^, and could from all eternity have so appoints them. 
But there was no need for his doing this. It was wiser and more 
expedient that he should not do so. He is under no necessity, at 
all times, or at any time, to exert all his possibilities of power. 
He uses on every occasion so much of it as that occasion re¬ 
quires, and no more. He involves himself in no fetters of neces¬ 
sity. He is always doing what it is the best and fittest to do, 
and reserves to himself uie right and the freedom of making at 
every period what new arrangement the progress or the new po¬ 
sitions a^ the welfare of his creation r^uires. 

Thus Alfred has hit upon the real wiraom of opinion on this 
contested subject, which both theologians and metaphysicians 
have failed to attain. He could pot have left a more impressive 
instance of the penetrating sagacity of his clear and honest mind. 

Boetius was advancing to me point but missed it; for he seems 
to have thought, that whatever was foreseen must occur. Alfied's 
idea of an exerted foresight to choose from, without the necessity 
of the thing foreseen therefore unalterably occurring; was a beau¬ 
tiful distinction of his correct judgment 

Instead of the reasoning of B^tius, in the fifth prosa of his 
last book, Alfred substitutes the following of his own. 

“Then, nid h ‘Thou hast vety well helped me by this eperch. T wonder 
why ao many wiae men should hare laboured so much on this subject and 
have found out so little that was wise.' 

** Then, quoth he, * Why wonderest thou so much 1 Is it so easy to be un¬ 
derstood 1 How! knoweat thou not that many thing* are not understood so 
as they eswt; but according to the qualiw of the undeistanding of him that 
inquires after them. Such is wisdom. No man fttmi this wond can under¬ 
stand it such as it really is; though everyone strives according to the quality 
of his nndentandinff, thiu he may perceive it if be can. Wisdom may entirely 
omuprehend ns, sura as we are, though we may not wholly comprehend that, 
such as it is in itself; because wisdom is God. He seeth all our works, hpth 
good and evil, before they are done, or for this purpose, thought But he com- 
Mis us not to this, that we most neceamrily do the good; nor prevents ns fiom 
doing evil; because he has given os fteed^ 1 can teach thee also some ex- 
amiHea, by which thou mayest the easier understand this speech. What I 
thou knowett the sight nno the bearing, and the taste: they pemive the 
body of man, and yet they perceive it not alike. The earn perceive eo that 
they bear, bat they perceive not yet tbe body entir^ as it is; our sense of 
feefing must toueh it and fi»el that it is the body. We cannot M whether 
this be Mack or white, fhiror not &ir; but tbe si^t the bmpnning turns to 
these poiats; and as the eyes look on things, they perceive all the appeamnce 
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of Uie bodj. Bat I will give thee eome Anther expiuetioo, tbet tboa mejreat 
know that which thou wondereet et’ 

** Then aid I, * What ie thie !* 

" He eaid: * It ia that man underatanda only that which he aeparately per* 
ceivea in othen. He pereeivea aeparately through hia ^ea; a^rately 
through hia eara; aeparately tbroi^b hia noetrila; aeparately 1^ hia reaaon; 
aeparately by hie wiae comprebenaion. There are many living tbinga that are 
unmoving, auch aa eheU>dah are; and theae have yet aome portkm of percep¬ 
tion ; or they would not elae live, if th^ hod no grain of perroption. Some 
can aee, aome can hear, aome taate, aome amell; rat the moving animala are 
mote like man, becauae they have all that the unmoving creatures have, and 
also more toa This is that they obey men. They love what loves them, and 
hate what hates them; and they Ay Acm what they hate, and seek what they 
love. But men have all that we have before mentioned, and also add to them 
the great gift of reason. Angels have a still wiser understanding. 

“ ‘ Hence are these creatures thua made, that the unmoving shall not exalt 
themselves above the moving ones, nor contend with them; nor tbe moving 
ones above men, nor men above angels; nor ongela strive sgainst God. 

" * But this ia miserable, that tbe greatest pert men look not to that which 
is above them, which ia what angels and wise men have; this ia a wise under- 
Btandiiw. But most men now move with cattle, in thi% that they desire the 
lusts oTthe wmkl like cattle. If we now had any portion of an unhesitating 
understanding, such as an«ls have, then we might perceive that auch an un¬ 
derstanding would be mnra better than our reason. Though we investigate 
many tbingt^ we have little ready knowledge ftee fVam douot Ait to angela 
there is no doubt of any of those things which they know, because their rmdy 
knowledge is muoh better than our reasoning; aa oar reasoning is better ti^ 
the perception of animals. Any portion of understanding tut is given to 
them, is either to those that are prone, or to those that are erect But let us 
now elevate our minds aa supremely aa we may towards the high nx^ the 
highest understanding, that thou mayest most swiftly and most easily come to 
thine own kindred Arm whence thou earnest before. There'may thy mind and 
thy reaaon aee openly that which they now doubt about;—every thing, whe¬ 
ther of the divine prescience, which we have been discoursing on, or of onr 
freedom, or of all such things.* **v 

What an easy flow of reasoning, on topics, which the Aristote¬ 
lian schoolmen afterwards bewildered without improving I 

If it be interesting to read the philosophical reasoning of great 
men on the sublime subject of I^ity, and on that which consti¬ 
tutes the supreme good, it is peculiarly so to observe how Alfred 
treats of it, when we recollect the age he lived in, and the bar¬ 
baric minds with which he was surrounded. He has enlarged so 
copiously on the suggestions of Boetius,* added so much to his 
text, inserted so mudi vigour of reasoning, and also thrown it so 
much more into dialogue, that it claims our attention as another 
specimen of his origi^ composition. He argues and thinks like 
a Platonic philosopher. 

“ 1 would a^ UiM ftrst ons thing. Whether thinkest thou that any thing in 
this world is so good os that it may give us foil happinesat I ask this thee. I 
do not wish that any false likeness should deceive you end me, instead the 

> Alfted, p. 144-14S. 

V Tbs is sesr may cemptre, with ihs king's effosiaB, DosUus; lib. Ui. prem 10. 
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trm oomibrt; for no mu ean dear that aooM good unit batlM ant nMriar..^ 
JiHt u there is anme greet end deep feuntein, ftem which mup fan^ end 
rireie raa. Hence mm my of acnM edTUti^l|e% that they are not compieto 
good, tieeaiim there is some little deflewncy in them, which they are not en> 
tirely without Yet every thing would go to naught, if it bad not some good 
in it’ 

" FVom this you may nnderatand, that from the greateat good come the lem 
gocrfs; not the greatest from the lem: no more thu the river eu be the 
spring and source, though the spring may flow into a river. As the river 
may return again to the spring, so every good cometh from God, and returns 
to him; and be is the full and the perfect good; and there is no defleiency of 
will in him. Now you may clmrly understand that this is God bimaelC 

** Then uswered I, and mid, * Tbmi hast very r^tly and very ratkmally 
overcome and convinced me. I eannot deny this, nor indeed think otlwrwise, 
but that it is all so u thou myesL* 

**Then said Wisdom, ‘Now I would that thou shouldest think careftilly till 
thou understand where true bappinem is. How! hnoweat thou iwt, that all 
mankind are with one mind consenting that God is the beginning of all good 
things, and the governw of all creatures I He w the supreme g^. No mu 
now doubts this, because he knows nothing better, and indeed nothing equally 
good. Hence every reasoning tells us, and all men confem the mme, tint 
God is the highest good. Thus they siuify that all good is in him; for if it 
were not, then he would not be that which he is called; Itot something has 
existed before him or is more excellent Then that would be better than he 
is; but nothing wu ever before him, nor mmo excellent than he is, nor more 
precious than himself. Hence he is the beginning, ud the fountain, and the 
roof of all good. This is clear enough. Now it is <mnly shown, that the 
true felicities are in no other existing thing but in God.' 

“ Then mid I, * I am consenting to thia’ 

“ Then he answered, ‘ I conjure thee that thou rationally understand this; 
that God is full of every perfection, and of every good, and of every happi- 
nem* 

“ I then replied, ‘ I cannot folly understand it Wherefore tell me again, 
the same that thou didst mention before.’ 

“ He mid, ‘ Then I will my it again. I would not that thou shouldest think 
this, that God is the father ud the orimn of all creatures, and yet that his 
supreme goodness, of which he is full, comm to him from anywhere frm 
without I also would not have thee think that uy other can be bis good and 
bappinem but himself; because, if thou suppooest that the goiri whicli he 
hath, comes to him uywbere from without thu that thing from which it 
comes to him would be better thu he, if there were such. But it is very 
silly, and a very gnat sin, that men should think so of God; either to suppM 
again, that uy thing were befbre him, or better thu be is, or like him. Mit 
we should agree that be is the best of all things. 

** ‘ If thou now believest that God exists so u men are, either he is a mu 
that hath soul and body, or his goodnem is that which gatheretfa good els^ 
where, and then hdda it tonther, and roles it If thou thu believaat that it 
H so with God. then shalt thu necessarily believe that some power is greater 
thu his, which it aouitm as that it maketh the eurae of thumps But srhat- 
ever thing is divided from others is distinet—^is anodier thing, thugh they 
may be placed together. IC thu, uy thing be divided from the bigh^ gnoa. 

It erill not be that highest good. Yet it wuld be a grut sia to think or God 
that there culd be uy good withut him, or uy separated from him. Henm 
nothing is bettor thu He ii^ or evu as good. What thing cu be better thu 
Its meatorl Henu I my, with jnstor reason, thst He is the sopreme good 
in his own natnre, whkdi m the origin of all things.’ 

“Thu I said, ‘Now thu hast vary rightly euviocod me.* 

86 * 
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••T^en quoth he, *1)1(1 I not before tell thee thrt the enpreme good, and 
the bigheot h«p(Hiieoi were ooeV I anawered, * So it ia.' tie reidiM, * Shall 
we then aay that tbia ia any thinn elae batOodV I aaid, ‘I (wnnotdeny thk; 
becanae 1 aaaented te it faemre.' 

The following passages are from Alfred’s own pen. Speaking 
of the Deity, he adds: 

** * tie is the stem and the ibundation of all bleasiiigB. From Himutil good 
(wmeth, and every thing tends to Him again. He govema tbe^^^^^hm 
Ha ia the bcwinnug, and the au{mrt of all bleaainga. TheysfcH^^tiim 
so aa the light and ivightneas or the planets come ftom^e. »4ci %»nb an 
brighter, some are less brij^t So aim the moon; he mightena gf nmeh 
as the aim shines on him. When she shineth all over him, then U’he all 
bright* 

** When I heard these rAaervatians 1 was then astonished, and much awed, 
and exolaimed, * This is a wonderful and delightful, and reasonable observa* 
tion which thou now expreasest to me !* j ^ 

" He answered, * It is not more pleasant nor wiser than the thing that thy 
discourse was abwt We will now talk about that; be<§^ .mennnketh it 
good that we connect this with the former.’ Then reimiM 1, * What is< 
ihatl’" A. 

'Sjy" -v 

AAer this, the concise question of Boetius, whether *** the 
several things of which beatitude consists, do not unite, as it .. 
were, in one body of blessedness, with a certain variety of parts 
or whether any one of them hath it complete to which the resitl‘'>^ 
mi^ be refer^,”* is thus amplified and commented upon b/' 
Alfred with his own illustrations and reasonings: 

**' What I exprmsed to thee before was, that God was happiness; and that 
from this true felioity come all the other goods that we discoursed about be¬ 
fore; and return to him. Thus from the sea the water someth into the earth, 
and there freshens itself; It prooeedetb then up into a spring; it goeth then 
into a iHtxik; then into a river; then alone the river till it floweth again into 
the sea. But I would now ask thee how uiou hast understood this assertion t 
Whether d(»t thou nippose that the five goods which we have often men¬ 
tioned before, that is, power, dignities, oelelHrity, abundance, and Uias;—I 
would know whether you suppose that those g^s were limbs of the true 
folioHy, so as a man’s limbs are those of one person, uul belong all to one 
body! Or dost thou think that some one of the five goods makes the true 
Micity, and afterwards that the four others become its goods: as now the 
soul and body compose one man! 

**' The ome man hath many limbs, and yet to these two, that lag to the soul 
and the body, bekmg all this man’s comfo^ bofri spiritual and corporeal. It 
ia now the good of tne body that a man befoir and strong, and long and broad, 
with many other excellences beside these. Yet they are not thebody itself; 
because, though he should lose any <4’ these good things; he would still be 
what he was nafere. Then the excellences of the soul are, prudence, mode- 
satioa, patience, righteousaeas, and wisdom, and many such virtues; and yet, 
as the acol is one uing, an the virtues are another.’ 

** I then mid, * I wwh that thou wonldst explain to me yet more clearly, 
about the other goods that beirnig to the true felicity.’ 

“ tie aaew e re d, * Did I not inform thee befbre that the true bapinnea is 
God!’ ’Yes;’ 1 replied, *Tboo hast mid he was the npreme good.* Then 

•Alfred, 11 . 81 - 0 . 


• Ibid. p. 84. 
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quoth he. *Ait them now oonoontiitg that powar, ud dignilioo, ud ftna, ud 
^anty, and jov, and bappineM, and the aaprama food, ara all ooa; and that 
thia one moat be the Dnlrl* 

•*! aaid, ‘How ahoold I now denjr dual' llwn he anawarad, ‘Whether 
doat tbon think that thcae thinga which ara the limba of the true felicity ia 
that felieiM itaein* 

“ I reptiad, ‘I know now what thou wouMeat aay; but it will pleaae me 
better tmt you ahould apeak to me aome while about it than aak me.' He 
then ! oouMeat thou not reflect that if theae gooda were limba of 

dm true felm^ they would be aomewhat diatinot from it aa a man’a limba 
are iVom hia bMyJ But the nature of theae limbe ia that they make up one 
body, Biid yni ai$4ot wholly alike.' 

“ I then remarked, ‘ Thou needeat no more apeak about it Thou haat ex> 
plained it to me dearly enough that theae gooda are m^whit aeparated fWxn 
the true felicity.' 

“ Then quoth be, * Thou comprehendeat it right enough. Thou now under* 
atandeat tbiu ali good ia the aame that bappineea ia, and thia happineaa ia the 
aupreme good, aM the eupreme good ia Gob, end God ia always inaepambly 
one.' 

“ 1 said, ‘ There ia i>o doubt of it. But I wish you now to discourse to me 
a little what is unknown.'"» 

..^AU (he preceding is the addition of Alfred to the short sugges- 
tioii already given from Boetius. 

f Shortly after the above occurs the tenth metrum of Boetius,' 
^hich Alfred paraphrases, or rather imitates, so as to make the 
whole of it, in point of composition, his own, and nearly so in its 
thoughts. 

It is Alfred’s corollary from the preceding dialogue. 

“ Well I O men; Well! Eve^ one of you that be free, tend to this good, 
and to this felicity: and he that is now in bondage with the fruitless love of 
thia world let him seek liberty; that be may come to this felicity. For this ia 
the only rest of all our labours. Thia is the only port always calm after the 
storms and billows of our toUa. This ia the only station of peace; the only 
comferter of grief after all the sorrows of the present life. The golden stones 
and the silveiy cmes, and jewels of all kinds, and all the riches before ua, will 
not enlighten the eyes of the mind, nor improve their acuteness to perceive 
the .appearance of the true felicity. They rather blind the mind's eyes than 
make them sharper; because all things that please here, in this present life, 
are earthly; because they are flying. But the admirable brightness that 
lyightena ml things and governs all, it will not destroy the aonl, but will en> 
lignten it. If, then, any man could perceive the splendour of the heavenly 
light with the pure eyes of his mind, he would then aay that the radiance of 

• Alfred, p. S4-«6. 

* Tbe OTiginai isi “Coins bare, sll ye that are Ihiia captivated; whom deoeiilbl 
desire, dolling yoor eartlily minds, binds with its wiehed ebains; here will be real 
feom your labours; here, a serene part whets you may remain quiet. Thia ia the 
only esylum open to the wretched. Tagus never gave any thing In its goMsn suda, 
nor Hennas firom his rnddy bank, or Indus near the heated circle, mingling greon 
with white stones. They Nsae to the sight, end the more eonoaal the Minded mind 
within their darknaaa. In Ibin, whalavsr p i ee se s end McHee tbe mind, the low esrth 
nourishea in its caverns, Tbe splendour with which heaven is govsrnrd and 
flosrishen, shuns Ibo ubaeors mins of the cool. Whoever can acta tnia light, will 
dcay ite bright reyacfPhiBhiis,'* Bscl. hh, iii, met. 10, 
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the ■htniog of the mm a not nperior to thi%—a not to be eompued to the 
ereriuting brightma of God."* 

The last chapter of his Boetius is Alfred’s comporation. He 
has taken a few nints from his original,* but he has made what he 
has borrowed his own, by his mode of expression, and he has 
added from his own mind all the rest It is a fine exhibition of 
his enlightened views and feelings on that great subject, which has, 
in every age, so much interest the ta^y philosopUcal mind; 
and we may add, that no one has contemplated it with more 
sympathy, rationaJity, and even sublimity, than our illustrious 
king. His description of the Deity is entirely his own: 

** Hence we should with sll our power inquire after Goo, that we may 
know what he ia. Though it should not be our lot to know what He is^ yet 
we should from the dignity of the understanding which he has given us, try 
to e»]ore it 

“ Eivery creature, both rational and irrational, discovers this! that God is 
eternal. Because so many creatures, so great and so &ir, could never be 
subject to less creatures and to leas power than they all are, indeed to 
manyequal ones. 

**'^en said I, * What is eternity 1’ 

‘*He aiMwered, ‘Thou hast asked me a great and difficult thing to compre¬ 
hend. If thou wilt understand it, thou must first have the eyes of thy mind 
clean and lucid. I may not conceal fhun thee what I know of this. 

M • Know thou that there are three things in this world; one is temporary; 
to this there is both a beginning and an end: and I do not know any creature 
that is temporary, but hath his teginning and bis end. Another thing is eter¬ 
nal which hath a beginning, but Mh not an end: 1 know not when it began, 
but I know that it wilt never end: such are angels and the souls of men. 
The third thing is eternal without end, as without beginning: this is God. 
Between these three there is a very ^at discrimination. If we were to 
investigate all this subject we should come late to the end of this book, or 
never. 

** ‘ But one thing thou moat necessarily know of this prerioosly—Why ia 
God called the highest eternity t* 

“ Then said I, • Why V 

** Then quoth he,' Because we know very little of that which was before 
UA except oy memory and by asking; and yet we know leas of that which 
will be after na. That alone exkrta rationally to us which ia present; but to 
Him all is present, as well that which was before, as that which now is; and 
that which after us will be. All of it is present to Hiil 

** * Hia riches increase not, nor do ih^ ever diminish. He never remem¬ 
bers any thing, because Ho never forgets aught: He seeks nothing, nor 
inquires, because He knows it all: He searches for nothing, beouise He 
loM iK^ing: He pursues no creature, because none can fly mxn Him: He 
dreads noth^, because He knows no one more powerfiil than Himself, nor 
even like Him. He is always giving, and never wants. He ia always 
Almighty, because He always wishes good, and never evil. To Him there 
is no nmi of any thing. He ia always seeing: He never sleeps: He is 
always alike mild and kmd: He will always be eternal. Hence there never 
was a time that He was not, nor ever will be. He is always free. He in 

• Alfted,p.8T.8a 

• How fow them are may be seen by them who reed the last ehapiar of Boetiss. 
Lib. V. pr. & 
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not compelled to uf work. IVom Hie divine power He » everywkeie nve> 
■ent Hie metneoi no ■"■n cen meeaore. He ie not to be coooeived bodilf. 
but epiritauly, eo u now wiadoin ie end reaaon. But He ia wiadom: He u 
rmsoo itaelf.’ "r 

We can scarcely beUeve that we are perusing the written 
thoughts of an Anglo-Saxon of the ninth century, who could not 
even read till he was twelve years old; who cimd then find no 
instructors to teach him what he wished; whose kin^om was 
overrun by the fiercest and most ignorant of barbarian invaders; 
whose life was either continual rattle or continual disease; and 
who had to make both his own mind and the minds of all about 
him. How great must have been Alfred's genius, that, under 
circumstances so disadvantageous, could attain to such great 
and enlightened conceptions I 


CHAPTER III. 

Alficd’s Geographical, Historical, Astranomical, Botanical, and other 

Knowledge. 

Alfred's translation of Orosius* is peculiarly valuable for the 
new geographical matter which he inserted in it.^ This consists 
of a sketch of the chief German nations in his time, and an ac¬ 
count of the voyages of Ohtherc to the North Pole, and of Wulf- 
stan to the Baltic, during his reign. Alfred does in this as in all 
his translations: he omits some chapters, abbreviates others; 
sometimes rather imitates tlian translates; and often inserts new 
paragraphs of his own. 

It is clear, from these additions, that Alfred was fond of geogra- 
pliy, and was active both to increase and diffuse the knowledw 
of it. Some little insertions in his Boetius implied diis fact; for 
he introduces there a notice of the positions of tra Scythians,* and 
derives the Goths from them;^ am mentions Ptolemy's descrip¬ 
tion of the world.* But it is in his Orosius that the extent of his 

7 AlfN^ p, 147,14a 

* OroaiiM endf bis Munnwry of ueiMl hiMory slid gootrapliy la 4ia wkm ha 
WM alive. He qaetee eoaw hUtoriane now loet; aa Clauditta oa the Kooua coo. 
queat of Maaedooia, and Antiaa oo the war with the dnihri and Teutaaee; and 
appoara to have read Tabero'a hialorp, and aa aneient hietarp of Carthage. 

■ The priacipal BfK of Alfred’s traa^lioa is in the Cotton library, Tiber. A 1. 
whi«di is very andoit and well arritlen. A traaseiipt of this, with a tranahlion, 
was printed by Mr. Daiasa BarriagtM ia ITTA 

* Alflre^a BeeL p. 39. * Ibid, pu L 

■ Ibid.p.Sa HeMdargeaeu Baatiaa'aneaeuatafEms. 
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reflearches u most displayed. The first part of his oriahud is a 
geomphical summary of the nations and kingdoms of me world 
m me ^ih century. Atfred has interspersed in diis some few 
particulars/ which prove that he had sought elsewhere for the 
formation he loved. Having done this, he goes beyond his ori¬ 
ginal, and inserts a geo^phical review of Germany, as it was 
peopled in his time; which is not only curious as coming from 
nis pen, and as giving a chronological map of the Germanic con¬ 
tinent of the ninth century, which is nowhere else to be met with 
of that period; but also as exhibiting his enlarged views and 
indefatigable intellect. No common labour must have been ex¬ 
erted to have collected, in that illiterate age, in which intercourse 
was so rare and difficult, so much geographical information. It 
is too honourable to his memory to to omitted in this delineation 
of his intellectual pursuits. 

“Then north against the eonrce of the Donua (Danube), and to the east of 
tlie Rhine, are the East Francan; south of them are the Swefas (Swabians); 
on the <Mher mrt of the Danube, and south of them, and to the east, are the 
tegthware (&variana), in the part which men call Regnee-burh;« right east 
of them are the Berne (Bohemians); and to the northeast the Thyringas 
(Thuringians); north of them are Eald Seazan; and northwest of them are 
the Fiysan (Frisians). 

“ Wmt of the Eald Seaxum is the mouth of the Allfe River (the Elbe) and 
Fiysland; and thence westnorth, is that land which men call Angle and 
SiUende (Znland), and some part of Dena (Denmark); north of them is 
Apdrede and rastnorth the Wilds that men call iGfeldan; and east o'* them 
is Wineda land, that men call Sysyle (Silesians), and southeast over some part 
Manaro f^e Moravians); and these Maroaro have west of them the Thy- 
ringas and Behemas (Bohemians), and half of the Bavarians; south of them, 
on other half of the river Danulie, is the laud Carendre (Carinthia). South 
to the mountains that men call Alpis. To these same mountains lie the 
boundaries of the Bavarians’ land, and Swabians; and thm I7 the east of 
Carendra lan^ bey<»d the deserts, is Pulnra land (Bulgaria); east of this is 
Creca land (Greece); east of Maroaro land is Wisleland;' east of this isDatia, 
where formerly were the Qottan (the Goths). 


* Thus OrasiuB says, Asia is surrounded on threo sides by the oocon. Alfred 
odds, on the eoulh, north and eaeL What Orosius cells “ our see,” meaning the 
Modilerrsnoan, Alfied names Wenbel ]*ae. Sarmatieus, he translates 
moobipc. O. speaks of Albania. A. says it is so named in Latin, aub pe 
hy* haCaCh nu ^lobene.” O. mentions the boundaries of Europe; A. 
gives them ia diArent phrases, mentions the sooree of the Rhine and Oanobe, and 
names the Cpaen pae. Speaking Cades, he adds, “On chacm ilcan 
Wenbel pac on hype Wepeenbe ip Scoclanb.” He adds also of 
the Tygrte, that it Bows south into the Red Sea. Several little traits of this sort 


ntay be o b se rv e d . 

■ Ratiebon; the Germans esll it Rege n e b nrgh. The modern names added to thin 
eotieet are J. R. Fotster's notes. I have in this, as ia sB the eziraets from 
AlfVed's werka, made the translstion as literal as p w ribl e, that the ezaet p hra s es 

t The ObottiUs settled in Meeklenbnrgh. 

* WMsnd ie that part of Poland whieh is eomatoBly colled Little Peland, for 
here the Viatula risea, whieh ia PdUi is esllsd Wish. 
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» Nortbeut of Motnim are the DthmeiiaBii;! and eaat of the Dalamenaan 
are the Horithi; and nwth at the DaJamenaan are the Surpe.^ and weet of 
th f«T» are the Syaele. North of the Horiti is Mcgthaload; and north of 
Haffthalande is Sermende (the Sannate), to the Riffin (Riphaan) monntuna. 

“Bonthweat of the Dennm is that arm of the ocean which lieth about the 
i«iMi Brittannia, and north of them is that arm the sea which men call Oat 
sea.' To the east of ttom, and to the north of them, are North Dene, both 
CO the greater lands and oo the iafamda; and east of them are the Afilrede; 
south of them is the mouth of the river Mfe, and smne part of Eald Seazna. 

" The North Dene have on their north that same arm (d* the sea which 
men call Ost; and east of them are the Osti* nation, and Afiirede on the 
south. The Oati have on the north of them the same arm of the sea, and the 
Winedas and Rirgendss;" and south of them are the Hefeldan. 

** The Borgendan have the same arm of the sea west of them, and the 
Sweon (Bwmcs) on the north; east of them are Bermende; south of them 
are the Snrfe. The Sweon have to the south of them the Osti arm of the 
sea; east ttom are the Sermende; and north over the wastes is Cwenland; 
nor^west are the ^ride Finnaa; and west, the Northmenn.” 

Such is the notitia of Germany, which Alfred has inserted in 
his Orosius. As it disiilays the ideas of an inquisitive king on the 
positions of the (rerman nations in the ninth century, it is valuable 
to geographers. 

To this delineation of Germany, Alfred adds an interesting 
account of the voyage of Ohthere towards the North Pole,* and 
the voyage of Wulfstan in the Baltic. As it is the king's com¬ 
position, and gives a curious sketch of several nations in the 
ninth century, we think it a duty to insert it 

** Ohthere said to his lord, king Allfred, that he abode the northmost of all 
the Northmen. He declared, that he abode on those lands northward against 
the West Sea. He said, that that land is verv long to the north, and is all 
waste, except in few places; the Finnas dwell scattered about; they hunt in 
winter, and in summer they hah in the sea. 

** He said, that on some occasion he wi^ed to find out how long that land 
stretched to the north, or whether any man abode to the north of thm wastes. 
Then went he ri^t north of those lands, leaving the waste land all the way 
on the starboard, and the wide sea on the back-lmrd (larboard). He was fer 
three days as fer north as the whale-hunters ferthest go. Then went he yet 
right north as far as he might sail fer three other days; the land bent thm 
right east, w the sea in on that land; he knew not whether; but he knew, 
that be there expected a west wind, or a little to the north. He sailed thence 
east of the land, so as be might in ^r days sail. Then should be there abide 
a right north wind, because that inclined right south, or the sea in on that 


i Dabmenaw are Ihess Sebvenbiis who fbrmsrly InbaMlsd Klesb fiem Mofavb, 
aa fer as Gkwau, n^g the Oder. Witlskind ealb Ibein Seiavi DahmanU. 

* TbeSorabi, Borbi, or Sorvi, who lived in Laaatb, and Misnia, and part of Bran- 
dsn bur|h and Sibsia, below Giogau; their eaphal was Ssraw, a town wUdl SliO 
esbis. I vary thearthoftaphy as the M&dM 

' The Oermaas have fer the Bahie no other name than tbs Oat Baa. 

* Tbs sauM whom WaUstaa ealb the Eatnaa. The nerthamaMsl parteflivonia 
aliU beats die mmo of Bwbndi 

■ Bomhefan, tbs eentraetien Borgnodebelm, Wuifetan esib Bu r gu sds h n d 

* Whoever new reads Ohl h a ie* s v»gpfs,wW bardly ibink b peasihis Ihsl any ans 
oeuldbavssetsbtaksnit,astssay barasa vawags tedbesvaram 
t» tkt But /adbs Tat so Malbt and Tebairo have r ap r sasn t si f b. 
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Un^, he knew not whethw. (He knew not whedier H wu a mere bay or the 
open aea>) 

“Then aasled he thence right aondi of the land, lo aa he might in fire days 
saiL Then lay there a great river op in that la^. Then returned they up 
ftnm that river, because they durst not sail forth on that river firom hostility, 
for tlttt land was all inhabited on the other aide of the river. Nat had he met 


before any inhabited land, since he went from bk own home, but to him all 
the way was waste land on the starboard, except the fishers, fowlers, and 
hunters; and these were all Fionas; on bk larboud, there was a wide sea. 

“ Tiie Beonnas had very well inhabited their land, and he durst not come 
there; but Terfinna land was all waste, except where tho hunters, or the 
fisheni, or the fowlers settled. i 

“ The Beormaa told him many accounts both of their own Bmds, and of the 
lands that were about them; but he knew not what was Iruthb because he did 


not see it himself. He thmight the Fionas and the Beonnas nearly spoke one 
language. He went chiefly thither to each of these lands looking for the 
horse-whales, because they nave very good bone in their teeth. He brought 
some of the teeth to the kmg; the hides are very good for ship ropes. These 
whales are much less than the other whales; they are not longer than seven 
ells 1(mg. 

“ On hk own land are the best whales hunted; they are forty-eight elk 
kmg, and the laigest fifty ella Of these, he said, that he was one of six who 
slew sixty in two days. 

“ He was a very wealthy man in those possessions that be their wealth; 
that is, in wild deer. He hod then yet when he sought the king 600 unbought 
tame deer; these deers they call oranas (rain-deer.) There were six decoy 
hianas; they are very dear amid the Fionas, because they take the wild 
branos with them. 


“ He was amid the first men in those lands, though he hod not more than 
twenty homed cattle, and twenty sheep, and twenty swine; and the little that 
he ploughed, be ploughed with horses. But their wealth k most in those gafol 
that the Finnas pay to them. These gafol are in deer skins, and in birds’ 
feathero, and whales’ Ixmes, and in the ship ropes that be made of the whales’ 
bides, and of seals. 


“ Every one pays according to hk birth. The best bom (or richest) shall 
pay fifteen martens' akins^ aim five hranas, and erne bear skin, and ten ambra 
of foathera, and a kyrtel «if bears’ or otters* skin, and two ship ropes, each to 
be sixty ells long; some are made of whales’ hide, some of seals. 

“ Ha said, Uiat Northmanna land was very long and very small; all that 
men could uso td* it for pasture or plough, lay against the sea, and even thk 
k in some places very stony. Wild moors lay against the east, and along the 
inhabited lands. In these moors the Finnas dwml. 


“ The inhainted land k broadest eastward, but northward becomes con¬ 
tinually soMller. Eastward, it may be sixty miles brood, or a litUe broader: 
midway thirty or brooder; and to the north, he said, where it was smallest, it 
might be three miles broad to the moors. The moors are in some pkces so 
bro^ that a man migbtbe two weeks in passing over them. In some places 
their breadth was sow that a man might go over them in oix days. 

“Even with these lands, aouthwaid, on the other side of the nmora k Sweo- 
knd; to that land, northward, and even with those northward lands, isCwena- 
knd. The Cwenas make depredalkma, sometimes on the Northmen over the 
moors (sMMtimeB the Northmen on thorn); and tbete are many great freoh 
kkea over th ese m oo r s, and theCwenas cany their ahise over land to the lakes, 
and tbenee plundw the Northmen. They have Alps very little and very 

light r- , 

“Ohtheie said the Abe wee called Halgoland that he abode in. He d^ 
dared that no am abode north of hist TWre k one port on the soatbemd 
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of thaw knda; thn men sell BciriaMe4ie>le; tbitber be aid e men might 
not ail in a month, if he reeled at ni^t, end every day hod e kvounUe wind; 
all the while he ahall ail ly the land and on the etatboard, the fint to him 
would be Irahuid, and then the ielanda that are betwixt Iralai^ and thia land; 
then ia this land till he coma to Sciringea-hale. 

All the way on the larboard is Norway; against the south of Sciringe*' 
bale a very great sea falieth upon that land. It is bniader than any man 
may see over. Gotland is opposite on the oUier side, afterwards SiUe^e. 
The sea lieth many hundred miles up in on that land. 

** He said, he sailed from Sciringes-haie in five days to that port which men 
all mt Hethum. It stands betwan the Winedum and Saxons and Angles, 
and belongs to Denmark. 

“ When he thitherward ailed from Sciringes-heale, Denmark wu on his 
larboard, and on his starboard wu a wide aa for three days; and then two 
days be&re he came to Hethum. Gothland wuon bis starboaid, and Siltende 
and many islands; on those lands the Engle dwelt before they ame to this 
country; and for two days the islands were on hia larboard that belong to 
Denmark.” 

This voyage of Ohthcre presents us with an interesting and 
authentic picture of the manners and political state of a great 
portion of the north. The next is the voyage of Wulfstan to¬ 
wards the cast of the Baltic. 

” Wulfotan said, that he went from Hethum ; that in seven days and nights 
he was in Truso; that the ship was all the way running under sail. Weo- 
nothland was to him on the starboard, and on his larboard was Langaland and 
Leland, and FVlster and Sconeg, and all these lands belong to Denmark; and 
then Burgenda land was to us on the larboard, and they have to themselves a 
king. 

“ Then after Burgenda land were to us those lands that were called first 
Blecinga-eg and Meore, snd Eowland and Gotland on the larboard. These 
lands Mong to Sweon. Weonod land was all the way to us on starboard to 
the mouth of the Wisla. The Wisla is a very great river, and towards it 
lieth Witlond and Weonod land. This Witland belongeth to the Estum, and 
the Wisle flows out of Weonodiand, and flows in the East Lake. The East 
Lake ia at least fifteen miles broad. 

** Then cometh the Ilfing east into the East I/ake. Truso stands on the banks 
of this lake, and the Ilfing cometh out in East Lake, east of EasUande, to¬ 
gether with the Wisla south of Winodland; and then Wisla takes away the 
name of Ilfing, and tends west of this lake, and north into the sea ; therefore 
men call it the mouth of the Wiala. 

** Thie Eiaotlande ia very large, and there be a great maiw towns, and in 
every town there is a king; and there is a great quantity of honey and fish. 
Tim king and Uie richest men drink mare's milk, om Uie poor and the slaves 
drink mead. There be very many battles between them. There is no ale 
brewed amid the Estum, but there is mead enough. 

"And there is a custom amid the Eetum, that when there is a man dead, he 
lielb within, anburnt, a month amid his relations and foiends—sometinies two 
months; and the kings and the other principal men so mneb longer, oa they 
have more wealth: oometimee they be half a year nnbumt. They lie above 
Um earth in their bouse, and all the while that the body is within, there shall 
be drink and plays until the day that they burn them. 

** nieD Uie mme dmy that tlwy chooee tobear them to the pile, hia property 
that remains after this drink ana piny ia divided into five or six patia some¬ 
times more, ss the proportioa of bie wealth odratts. They lay thaw oloaf, a 
mile apart, the greateat partkm from the town, then aaotber, then a third, till 
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it be all laid at one mile arander; and the least part aball be nearest to the 
town whore the dead man lieth. 

** Then shall be collected all the men that have the awifleat horses in the 
land, fitr the way of five miles or six miles from the property. Then ran 
they all together to the property. Then cometb the man that nath the swift¬ 
est horse to the farthest portimi and to the greateat, and so on one after the 
other, till all be taken away; be taketh the least who is nearest the town, and 
runs to it; then each rides away with his prize, and may have it all; and be¬ 
cause of this custom the swift horse is inconceivably dear. 

** And when the wealth is all thus spent, then they bear the man out and 
burn him, with his weapons and garments. Most frequently all his wraith is 
spent during the long lying of the dead man within. What they lay by the 
way, strangeiB run for and take it. 

“ This is tlic custom with the Estum, that the men of every nation shall be 
burnt; and if a man finds a bone uuburnt, it much enrages him. There is 
with the Estum the power of producing cold, so that there the dead man may 
lie thus long and not be fool; and they make such cold among them, that if 
any one sets two vessels full of ale or water, they so do, that these shall be 
frozen the same in summer as in winter.”*’ 

The attachment of Alfred to history appears, from his transla¬ 
tions of Orosius’s Abridgment of the History of the World, and 
of Bede’s History of the Anglo-Saxon Nation, and from his short 
sketch of the History of Theodoric the Gothic King, by whose 
order Boctius was confined.** But from the want of proper books, 
Alfred’s acquaintance with ancient history appears, from his allu¬ 
sions to it in his Boetius,' to have been but slight, and not always 
accurate. 

His great historical work was his version of Bede’s history into 
Saxon.* In this he omits or abridges sometimes single passages, 
and sometimes whole chapters, lie frequently gives the sense of 
the Latin in fewer and simjdcr words; but he &r the most port 
renders his original with sufficient exactness. The style of the 
translation is more stately* than the dialogues of his B^tius, and 
therefore has not the charm of their lively case and graceful free¬ 
dom ; but it shows the variety of his powers of composition. 

* For B commentary on this poriplui, the reader may consult 3 Langbcck’s Script. 
Dan. p. 106-133, and the notes of Mr. Foster added to Barrington's urosius. As it 
would occupy too large a portion of this work to do it justice, 1 have not attempted it 
liere. 

s AlC Boet. p. 1. 

' Thus he mentions, p. 39, Cicero's other names; touches on the Troian wsr, p. 
114; on tbo hydra, p. 196; notices Virgil, p. 140 ; snd adds a few additional cir- 
eumataneea in other places, to tbo names ofthe persons mentioned by Boetius. 

' This translation was formerly published by Wheloe, Horn three MSS., two at 
Cambridge, and one in the Cotton Library; but the b^ editka of it is that ap- 
randed by Smith to his Imtin Bode, CanlaL 1739, with the various readings and a 
fow notes. Alfred's translatiim is mentioaed by EliHe, who lived in 994, in his 
Anglo-Saxon Homily on St. Gregory, «< anb cac ipCo] 

Che Aelpjieb cyninj^ oy Leben on Cnslipc 
Horn. p. S. 

' Dr. Hiekea says of it, that neither teosr nor Cicero ever wrote more perfectly in 
the middle fteim of oomposilion. Pref. Gram. AngL Sax. This is too warm an 
encominm for a Irandatiaa. 


^la Aorlopum cha 
afeob.^ ElsiohSoz. 
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His attention to astronomy appears from his translation of a 
metrum of Boctius, in which he rather imitates than translates 
his original, and expresses a few more astronomical ideas than he 
found there." 

'* Which of the unlearned wonder not at the journeying and swiflneea of tlie 
firmament'! How he every day revolves round all this world, outside! Or 
who does not admire that some stars have shorter revolutions than others hare, 
as the stars have that we call the Waggon-shaRs! They have a short circuit, 
because they are near the north end of that axis on which all the firmament 
revolves. Or, who is not amazed, except those only who know it, that some 
stars have a longer circuit than others have, and the longest, those which re> 
volve round the axis midway, as now Boetiesdoth! the planet Saturn 
comes not where he was before till about thirty winters. Or, who does net 
wonder at some stars departing under the sea, as some men think the sun doth, 
when she goetli to rest! But she is not nearer the sea than she was at mid¬ 
day. Who is not amazed at this, that the full moon is coveted over with 
darkness! or, again, that the stars shine before the moon, but do not shine 
before the sun ! 

“ They wonder at this'' and many such like things, and do not wonder that 
men and all living animals have perpetual and unnecessary enmities betwixt 
themselves. Or, why should they wonder at this, that it sometimes thunders, 
and sometimes that there begins a conflict of the sea and the winds, and the 
waves and the land! or why that this should be; and again, that the sun 
should shine according to his own nature! But the unsteady folk wonder 
enough at that which they most seldom see, though this is less surprising. 
They think that all else is but old creation, but that the casual is snrnetliing 
new. Yet, when they become curious, and begin to learn, if God takes from 
their mind the folly that it was covered with tefbre, then they wonder iMt at 
many things which now amaze them.”' 

This latter part, in which he has enlarged nf)on his concise ori¬ 
ginal, shows how much his mind rose alxtvc the superstitions botli 
of his own times and of the ancient world on the phenomena of 
nature. 

The additions which he has made to a passage in Boctius show 
that Itotany, as then known, had liecn an object of his attention 
and acquisition. The sentences in italics are the additions of 
Alfred, and evince that he had intere.stcd himself with studying 
the progress of vegetation, as far as its process was then known, 
and as its princi[ilcs could from that knowledge be understood : 

■ The panage in Boeliua i«: ** If any one ahoold nut know that the atari of Are. 
lurne gli^ near the pole; or why Bootee alowly drivea his wain,and immcrgM hia 
firee late in the aea, while he urges rapid their ascent; he will wonder at the law of 
the lofty sky. The horns of the full moon may grow pale, affected by the departure 
of the dark night, and Phebe, overshadowed herself, diseoaers the eUm which Iter 
radiant face had concealed. A general error tlien distarba the nations, and they 
tire their cymbals wKb frequent Mows.” 

* ** Yet no one wonders that the breath of the northweat wind beats the shore 
with the raging waae, nor that the froien msM of snow is dissolved by the fervour 
of Phebua. Here the mind la alert to pereeive eauaeo; there the unknown diaturlia 
it, and what ie rare amaaaa the UMivabia vulgar. Let the errata of ignorsuee de¬ 
part with their elowli. and the wonderful eeaae to auHse.” Boet lik iv. umL 5. 

' AlC Boel. p. laS, ISfi. 
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" I aid, I cannot nndentand of any living; thing'; of Uiat which knowa 
what it will and what it doea not will, that unconipellcd it ahould deaire to 

n riah; becanae every creature wiahea to he halthy and to live, of thoae that 
hink alive; excepting that 1 know not bow it may be with treea and herb^ 
and auch aobatancea that have no aoul.” 

"Then be amiled and aaid, * Thou needeat not doubt it of theae creaturea, 
any more than of otbera. How! auut thou not $ee, that every herb and every 
tree growa on (ke richat land that beat auita it, and that ia natural and cneto- 
mary to it, and there it haatena to grow the moat quickly, that it mav, and 
tlie latest decaysl The soil of some herbs and some woods iaon hills; of 
aome in marshes; qf some in moors; of some on rocks; some on bare sanda. 

“‘Take any wood or herb whatsoever thou wilt^om the place that is its 
earth and country to grow on, and set it in a place unnatural to it, then it will 
not grow there, but will lade away; /or the nature of every land is, that it 
nourishes like herbs and like trees ; and it so doeth, that it defends and sus¬ 
tains them very can/tMy, so long at it is their nature that they may grow. 

“ ‘ What thlnkett thou t Hence every seed growa within the earth, and 
beeometh grata and roots in the earth without. For this they are appointed, 
that the stem and the stalk may fatten and longer stand. 

“ ‘ Why canat thou not comprehend, though thou mayett not see it, that 
all the portions of these trees, which increases in twelve months, begins from 
the roots, and so groweth upwards to the stem, and then along the pith, and 
01001 ; the rind to the stalk, and then afterwards to the boughs, till it springs 
out into leaves, and blossoms, ar^ fruit J 

"'Why may you not understand, that every living thing is tenderest inward, 
and its unbroken outside the hardest ? Thou canat see how the trees are 
clothed without, and protected by their bark against winter, and againat stark 
storms, end also against the sun's heat in summer. Who may not wonder at 
such works qf our Creator, and not less their Creator T And though we may 
admire it now, which of us can properly explain our Creator's will and power, 
and how his creatures increase and again decline f When that time coinetb, 
it occurs arnin, that from their seed tbev are renewed. They then become 
regerwrated, to be what they then should be again, and become also in this 
respect alike: such they will be for ever,ybr every year their regeneration 
goes on.' ”■ 

The book written by Pope Gregory, for the instruction of the 
bishops of the church, called his Liber Pastoralis Curie, was much 
valued in Christendom at that period.^' It was the best book at 
that time accessible to him, by which he could educate his higher 
clergy to fulfil their duties ;* and though it tends to make mem 
too inquisitive into human actions, and would insensibly lead them 
to erect a tyranny over the human mind, incompatible with its 
improvement or its happiness; yet as it contains many moral 
counsels and reflations, and was written by the Pope, who was 
called the Apostle of the English, and no other book was then at 
lus hand which was equally popular or likely to be as eflectual, 

■ Air. Boat. p. 89, 90. BoeL lib. iii. pr. 11. 

r Aleala twiM ptaiaM it. The eouacilof Toledo ordered tlwt it ehoold bo otudied 
by all biehopo. 

■ The M8& of it in die Colton Library, Tiber, B. 11, was aoppoaed to bo the eopy 
whtehWoKinwnd p oa rt o wd . ll is nearly destroyed by lire. There is anotbw oneiont 
M& of It Tn the BadMan, HaUoo, 88. 
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it was an act of patriotism and philanthropy in the king to trans* 
late it* 

It was not Alfred, but his Bishop Werefrith, who translated the 
Dialogues of Gregory. The king directed the translation, and 
afterwards recommended it to ius clergy.'* The subjects are 
chiefly the miracles stated to be jjcrformM in Italy by religious 
men. They display the pious feeling of the age, but these words 
comprise almost the whole of their merit; for the piety is unhai>- 
pily connected with so much ignorance, superstition, credulity, 
and defective reasoning, tliat we arc suipriscd it should have in¬ 
terested the attention of Alfred. But as it Imd not then been 
determined what was true, or what was false in history, geogra¬ 
phy, philology, or philosophy, criticism was not at that time prac¬ 
ticable. The weight of evi'dcnce, the natural guide of the human 
belief, was then its only criterion; and as Gregory professed to 
relate what he himscll had known concerning perfect and aj)- 
proved men, or what he had received from the attestations of 
good and faithful persons, these legends seemed to have an ade¬ 
quate support of human testimony. We arc now wise with the 
experience, thought, reading, comparisons, ami inferences of a 
thousand additional years; and with this knowlmlge, the slowly- 
formed creation of so many centuries beyond the time of Alfred, 
we can detect those errors of judgment and of \ailgjir tradition, 
w'hich he had no materials that enabled him to que.stion. 

Let us, however, not impeach our Anglo-Saxon ancestors for 
iwculiar credulity, nor consider it as an index of their barbarism. 
They believed nothing r)n these points, but such things as came 
recommended to them bv the analogous belief of tlie classical and 
Homan empire which fiad preceded them. What Athens and 
Rome alike supposed of the powers and agencies of their gods 
and goddesses, noroos, demons, and genii, the imperial (.hristians 
attributed to their saints and most venerat^ clergy. P«yc Gre¬ 
gory was not more credulous in his religion than the ISmperor 
Julian was in his paganism; or Apuleius, and perhaps even 
Ivucian, in common with his age, of witchcraft;* Philostratus, 
Jamblichus, Porphyry, Ammonius, and other heathen philosophers, 
of the third and fourth centuries, in their belief of the miracles 
achieved by the sages whom they patronuted,' were tlie procur- 


* Alfred hid complained to Foleo, irchbiahoporBlicima. that “ihe eeelniiatieal 
order, from the frequent irrupliooi and alUeki of ihe Northmen, or from ege, w Ihe 
careleaenem of the prelatea and the ipiorioee of ihe people, had deelioed in manj. 

Ep. Folc. p. 134. , . . - f L 1 . _B j 

► Alfred’a recommendalion of Ihii work appears in ihe prelae e wh ieh he p^ted 
to it, and which ia iwinted hj Wanicy, p. 71, from the Bodlman MS, Hating 

* Jnltaa*a woeka show abnndani endonoaa of hia oeadulity, and Luetan dmcribee 
the powers of witeberaft as fully, and with an much aetionene^ m Ap^im 

* See Philodratua's Life of Afqmllaniua Tyamao*; JamUiobne'e Life of F^rtha- 
toras; Porehyry'a da anlo nympharnm, and oilier remains; and fee other phileeo. 
phera, see Bruckar and bis sbriwer Dr. Enfield in hia Hialory of Fliilaaophy. 

37* 
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son of the Catholic biographers of their respected saints; and 
our Alfred may be pardoned for following the stream, not only of 
his own age, but oi the most cultivated classical periods, in be¬ 
lieving such wonders on the authority of Gregory, which every 
age of the world had concurred to admit to be both practicable 
and practised, by those whom its diiierent sects and parties re- 
vercm With such sanction, from both philosophical and popular 
belief, it then seemed irrational to doubt them.* One of Alfred’s 
favourite objects was the moral improvement of his people. He 
wisely considered religion to bo the most efficacious instrument 
of his benevolence, and Gregory’s dialogues were as adapted to 
excite pious feelings at that time, as they would now operate 
rather to diminish them. We feel that piety allied with nonsense 
or with falsehood, only degrades the Majestic Being whom it pro¬ 
fesses to extol. He whose wisdom is the most per^t intelligence 
and the fountain of all knowledge to us; He whose creations 
display a sagacity that has no limit but space, and which appears 
in forms as multifarious as the countless objects that pervade it, 
sliould be adored with our sublimest reason and knowledge, 
united with our purest sensibility. Alfred possessed this noble 
feeling in its full aspiration, but he was compiled to use the ma¬ 
terials which his age afforded. He chose the best within his 
reach, which was all that was within his power. That they were 
not better was his misfortune, but leaves no imputation on his 
judgment. 

m the Cotton Library there is an Anglo-Saxon MS. of some 
selections from St. Austin’s soliloquies,*' or, as the manuscript ex¬ 
presses it, “The gathering of the flowers,” from St. Austin’s 
work. At the end of these flowers is this imperfect sentence, 
“Here end the sayings that King Alfred selected from those books 
that we call-Hero the manuscript terminates. 

Malmsbury mentions that Alfred began to translate the Hymns 
of David, but that he had hardly finished the first part when he 

* So mueh wlMolauon and mialake (wire been nooneeted with miraoien; ao many 
are reaolealde into aeeidenta, natural ayrnciea, imiyinatiun, ialrn perceptiona, erro- 
nooua jndimenta, and popular esayyeralion, independent of wilflil falsehood, that the 
cautious mind will belieeo none but those mentioned in the Seriptures, as no others 
have that aeeumnlalion of evidenoe both direot and inierential, which impresses 
these open our belief. 

t It is in Vitellios, A. 15. After three pages of preface, it says, “ JLnjupCinui* 
Capeama biceop pophee ppa osc m hip egnum xechance ; 
tcha bsec pine gehacene poliliquiopum, cha ip bie mobep 
pineaunge *3 epeounga.” 

■ 2Lap anbiach eha cpibap che 61ppeb Kining alxp op 

chxpe bsec cbe pe baeaeh on -M& p. 56. Walney says of this Ma 

• Traelalna isis quondam 6ait ceeleaim. a Maria) de Suwiha at pstot cz. fbi. a lilteria 
MdnmmnoJhzonieis .poH eeaquiMtam scriptoa,” p. 2ia A tranaoripl of this MS. 
mad a by Junius, is in the Bodleian Library, Jua. 76, and this has the same ahrapi 
•adiaf. Waalsy.Se. 
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died.^ There are many MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon translation of 
the Psalter extant ^ but it is not in our power to discriminate the 
performance of Alfred- 

That the king translated the Bible or Testament into Anglo- 
Saxon has been stated on some authorities, but the selections 
which he made for his own use appear to have been confotoided 
with a general translationji 

In the Harleian Library there is a MS. of a translation of 
fables styled ASsop’s, into "French romance verse. At the con¬ 
clusion of her work, the author^ asserts that Alfred the king 
translated the fables from the Latin into English, from which ver¬ 
sion she turned them into French verse.' Mary, the French 
translator, lived in the thirteenth centuir. The evidence of her 
assertion, as to Alfred being the English translator of the fables, 
can certainly only have the force of her individual belief; and 
ns this belief may have been merely founded on popular tradition, 
it cannot be considered as decisive evidence. Such an assertion 
and belief, however, of an authoress of the thirteenth century, 
must be allowed to have so much weight as to be entitled to no- 


■■ Paalterium tranaftrre BfgrcMiu vix prims parte explicate rivendi finem fecit. 
Malmab. 45. 

■ Wanicy aaya, p. 163, there ia a MS. very elegantly written about the lime of 
Ethelaun, which conlaina Jerome’a Latin Paallcr, with an interlineary Saxon ver- 
aion, in the King’a Library. There ia another interlineary varaion in tlie Cotlan 
Library, Veap. A. 1, written 1000 year# ago, very elegantly, in eapiul lettera. Wan- 
ky, 333. There ia another written before the eonqueet, in Tiberiua, C. 6, n. 334. 
Thia eontaina many 6gurea of muaical inttmmenta, alleged to be Jewiab, and 
aeveral eolourcd drawing# on religiooa aubjecta. There ia another interlineary ver- 
aion in the Lambeth Library, written in Edgar’a reign, or a little before, which oon. 
taina the curioua and valuablo addition of aneient muaical notea. Wanley, 368. 
Spelman haa pobliahed an AnBlo.Saxon Paalter. .... 

i Flor. Wig. aaya, that in 867, on the feaat of St Martin, be began it. It in elear, 
on comparing the paaaagea, that he only meant what Aaaor had mentioned, p. 57, 
that he then began to tranalatc aome parta. The hiatory of Ely aaaerta, that he 
tranalated all the Bible; but Boaton of Bury aaya, that it waa “almaat all the Tea- 
Ument." Spelman'a Life, p.313. Yet oa no MSS. of aoch a work have been aoen, 
we cannot aocredit the feet beyond the limita mentioned in the text 

k Thia author waa Mary, an Anglo-Norman poeteaa. Slie aUlea heraelf to have 
been born in France, and ahe acema to have viaited England. Hie thirteenth 
volume of the Archai^ia, puMiahed by the Antiouarian Society, eontaina a diaaar- 
tatitm upon her life and writinga, by the Abbd La Kue, p. 36-67. 


‘ Mary’a worda are: 


•* Por amor ie cunte Willame 
Le plua vaillant de nul rcaline 
Meinlenur de ceal livre feira 
E del Engicia cn romana Ireire 
ABaope apelum ee«t livre _ 

Qtt’il trcnalate e fiat escrire 
Del griu en lailin le turna 
Id reia AInres qui mut Pama 
I.e Iranalata poia cn Engleia. 

E inn ki riman cn Franceie." 

I]afLM8.97«|^8T. 
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tice here.* The comi^etest MS. of Mary’s tr^lation contains 
an hundred and four fables, out of which thirty-one only are 
.®sop’8.“ 

But it would seem that Alfred’s extensive mind had even con¬ 
descended to write on one of the rural sports of his day; for in 
the catalogue of MSS. which in 1315 were in the Christ Church 
library, we find a treatise of this king on keeping hawks men¬ 
tioned. “ Liber Alured, regis, de custodiendis accipitribus.”* 
•This book corresponds with the fact mentioned by Asser, that 
Alfred was accustomed “ to teach his falconers and hawkers, 
and hound-trainers.”r 

It has been declared that the Parables of Alfred had great 
edification, beauty, pleasantry, and noblenea8.i It is a great loss 
to oiir curiosity, perhaps to our education, that we have not these 
tales, or moral apologues, which were existing in the reign of 
Heniy the Second.' 

Alfred is also praised for his excellence in proverbial sayings.* 
Some collections of this sort have been noticed by his biographer, 
Spclinan, which may perhaps contain some of his ideas, as they 
were preserved by tradition, and in a later age committed to 
writing; but they are probably not wholly in the phrases of his 
own composition.* 

** Mom. Lm Roo thinks, tiiat Alfred wu not the author of the English transla¬ 
tion which Mary used. His reasons are by no means conclusive: 1st. Asser men¬ 
tions no translations of Alfred’s, and therefore his omission of JEnp is of no 
consequence. Sd. Though Maimsbury does not particularise ^sop among the 
translations he enumerates, this argument is indecisive, because Maimsbury ex- 
pressly states, that the king translated more books than those which he enumerates. 
His words are, “ Denique fiurimam partem Romans BiblimbeM Anglorum auribus 
deeit, — cujus prmeipui aunt libri Oroains,” dec. Maimsbury only names the 
chief of his translations; a monk would have hardly ranked iElsop in this honourable 
class. 3d. The abbd'a doubt, whether Mary could, in the thirteenth century, have 
undoratood Alfred's language, is of no great ibree, becanso we cannot think it un¬ 
likely that there sliould be persona in England who knew both Norman and Saxon, 
or that Mary should have learnt Saxon if she wialied it. 4th. As to the feudal ex- 
preesions which Mary uses, as we have not the English MSS. which she translated, 
and therefore cannot know what were the actual expreasinns in that, 1 think no ar¬ 
gument can be rested on them. Alfred, in his Boetius, puts king in one place, and 
beretogaa in another, for Roman consuls. 

■ Archumtogis, p. 53. * Wanlry's preface. * Asser, 43. 

a So the M^. Cfiron. Joan. Oxenedes says: 

“ Parabola ejus plurimum habentrs edificationis, venustatio, jecunditatis et nobi- 
litatis." Colt. Lib. Nero, D. 2. 

' Ail. Riev., who then lived, declares, ** Extant parabola ejua,” dee., using nearly 
the aame words as Oxenedes, p. 355. 

' * In proverbiia ita enituit ut nemo post ilium amplioa.'* Ann. Keel. Winl. 
1 Angl. Sacra, p. 2M. Some of these are noticed in the old English disiogue 
between the owl and the nightingale, 

‘ One of these, the least likely to be Alfred’s, inay be seen in Dr. Hickes’s 
Anglo.Saxim Grammar, p. S22. 'The other, which suits better Alfred's wisdom, baa 
been quoted by Spriman, in bis Lifo of Alfred, and translated from tbe MS. in ibe 
Cotton Idbrarr. See p. 94, of Walker’s edition, and 137, of Hearne’s. Spelman’s 
extracts may be more valued, as tbe Cotton MB. of Galba, A. 19, was mined by tbe 
ftro which destroyed mueb valuable antiquity. 
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Of Alfred's manual or memorandum book, which seems to 
have existed in Malmsbury’s days," and which would have been 
such a curiosity to modem times, not even a remnant has been 
found. 

The cenius of Alfred was not confined to literature: it also 
extended to the arts; and in three of these, architecture, ship¬ 
building, and gold and silver workmanship, he obtained an excel¬ 
lence which corresponded with his other talents. 

Asser mentions, tnat he caused edifices to be constructed from his 
own new designs, more venerable and precious than those which 
his predecessors had raised.’' These not only consisted of halls 
and royal apartments, made of wood or stone, in pursuance of 
his directions, to the surprise of his contemiwraries, but he also 
formed cities and towns, some of which he repaired, and others 
built; some he destroyed on their ancient sites, to raise them of 
stone, in positions more useful and appropriafe.* lie was so 
earnest in these improvements, that he procured from many 
nations numerous artificers, versed in every sort of building, and 
he regularly appropriated a sixth of his yearly revenues to pay 
their expenses, and remunerate their labour.* 

His talent and cultivation of naval architecture have been 
already noticed. 

He also taught lus artisans and workers in gold,^ and by his 
instructions, occasioned many things to be incomparably executed 
(we use the epithet of his contemporary) in gold and silver.® 
One specimen of his talent in this art yet exists to us in a jewel 
f»f gold, which was found near Athclney.® 

In the less valuable pursuits of hunting, falconry, hawking, and 
coui-sing, he was also distinguished.® 

“ Malmabary’* tefercncoi to ihia, show, that it wm not a mere rcMptaelo for 
devout eitracta, but was rather a general commonplace book; for he cites from it 
some traits of biography, and obsersations on a piece of pMtry. * Qui cniin legit 
manualcm librum regis Elfredi, rcperiel Kentemm Beali Aldhelmi palram non 
foisse regis Ina» germanum sed aretisaima neoessitodine eonaanguineum,” lib. ▼. 
Oe Pont 341. Again, apeaking of Aldbelm, be says, he cultivated AngloBason 
poetry, ** Aden nt, teste libro Elfredi, de quo aoperiua diii, nullo unquam mtale par 
ei foerit quisquam poesin Anglieam posse focere, taninm componere, eadem apposite 
vel eanere vei dicerr. Deniqoe eommemorat Elftedus carmen triviale quod adbue 
vulgo caotitatur Aldchnum teisse.” By the neat paragraph, Alfred seems to have 
reasoned upon the subiecl. His manual was therefore the repository of bis own 
occasional literary refleciinns; for Mslmsbory adds, spraking stilt of AlAed, 
Adjteiems eammm faw prebet rsfieisabiiiler, tanlum virum his qow videantur tVivolo, 
instituisse populum so tempore semibarbarum, poruro divinis sermonibus inieotum, 
swim cantatis missis, eursitare solitom,” p. 3^ 

' Et OMiidcia aopra oninem aniceessomm sooram consuetudinem venmbiliora et 
pretiosiora nova soa roadiinatioae fooere. Asser, 43. 

• Asser, M. » Ibid. 66. » IbM. 43. • Ibid. SA 

■ On one side is a rode outline of a human ligore apparently sitting, and hoUiiw 
arbot aeem UIm taro iowera. On tiie other side is a Hower; it is ffiUHl omamanted, 
sad the workmanship is said to bo e aeeiIcn L The inseriptieo espressos, that it was 
Htode hy AlfMfs ordsro. 

® AaMr,4S. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Alfred’s Poetical Composition. 

To the other accomplishments of his mind Alfred endeavoured 
tf) add that of poetry. Fond of Saxon poems from his infancy, 
he found pleasure in attempting to compose them; and the 
metrnms of Boetius afforded him the opportunity of practising 
his powers of language in this interesting art. 

The great characteristic of Saxon versification was the position 
of a few words in short lines, with a rhythmical effect. As far as 
we can now discern, there were no rules of artificial prosody to 
Ixj observed; but the ear was to be gratified by a rhythm or 
musical effect in the pronunciation; and any brief sequence of syl¬ 
lables tliat w'ould produce this pleasure was used and pennitted. 

It would be presumptuous, now that the Anglo-Saxon has so 
long ceased to lie s|K>ken, to decide peremptorily on the merit of 
Alfred’s versification, which must have depended so much on the 
(colloquial tones and cadences of his day. But as far as can be 
judged from a comparison of it w'ith the compositions of Cedmon, 
the odes in the Saxon Chronicle, and the p<xnn on Beowulf, it has 
not their general strength and fulness of rhythm. Though at times 
sufficiently successful, it is weaker and less elevated than their 
style, and is not often much more musical than his own prose. 
Of its pixstical feeling and mind we can better judge, as he has 
translated the metrums also into prose; and it may be said, with¬ 
out injustice, that his verse has less intellectual energy than his 
prose. The diction is amplified to admit of its teing made 
nearer to poetry, but it is rather diluted than improved. Here 
and there a few cxpi-cssions of greater vigour occur, but, in 
general, the pro»: is not only more concise, but also more spirited 
and more clear. 

Yet it is only in comparison with his own prose that the merit 
of Alfred’s poetry is thus questioned. His superior intellect in 
imitating and emulating, and sometimes passing beyond his ori¬ 
ginal, has given it a value of thought and feeding, an infusion of 
moral mind, and a graceful case of diction, which we shall look 
fur ill vain, to the same degree and effect, among the other re¬ 
mains of the Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

The reader who compares the description of the Golden Age, 
and the stories of Eurydicc and Circe, inserted before from 
Alfred's prose, with his translations of the same into verse, will 
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jjerceive that his poetry has not increased llieir interest. They 
are too long to be inserted here. But it will be a just respect to 
his memory to insert some of his other versifications of the mc- 
trums of Boetius, as specimens of the usual style of his jnietical 
diction. He has so amplified and varied his originals as to make 
much of them his own compositions. The amount of the poetry 
of the king’s mind will best apiwar from comparing the foliow'ing 
effiLsions with the originals in Boetius, which arc also given: 

os SKBENITV OF XIND. 


Alfred. 


Boetiue. 


Thou miehtest of the sun With black clouda hidden, no light 

Manifestlr think; can the stars emit LitK i. met. 7. 

And of all the other stars; 

Of those that behind cities 
Shine the brightest. 

That if before them wan 
The atmosphere should hang, 

They cannot then 

Send forth the beams of their light 

While the thick mist prevails. 


So often the mild sea. 
Clear as gray glass, 

The southern wind 
Grimly disturbs; 

Then mingle 
The mighty waves: 

The great whales rear up. 
Then rough that becomes, 
Which before serene 
Was to the sight. 


If the rolling sea the turbid south 
wind should mingle, the wave, before 
glassy and serene, sordid with dif- 
meed mud, would obstruct the sight. 

Ibul. 


So often a spring 

Wells up from a hoary cliff, 

Cool and clear. 

And flows spaciously right on. 

It runneth over the earth 

Till it gets within it 

Great stones from the mountains &I1, 

And in the midst of it 

Lie, trundled 

From the rock. 

In two parts afterwards 
It becomes divided. 

The transparent is disturbed; 

The streams mingle; 

The brook is turiM aside 
From its right course. 

Flowing into rivers. 


As wandering from the lofty moun¬ 
tains, the devious river is often resist¬ 
ed by the obstructing stone, loosened 
firom the rock. Lib. i. met. 7. 


Ho iww the darkness 
Of thy heart 


If thou also wilt, with a clear light, 
behold the truth, in the right path 
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Will of light 

doctnne withftud, 

And tbjr niiid'i tbougbta 
Greatly diaturlk 
But if now thou deaireat 
That thou mayeit well 
His true light clearly know; 
To believe in that light 
Thou must dismiss 
The idle excess of riches: 
Unprofitable wy. 

Thou must also the evil 
Fear wholly dismiss 
Of the world’s difiSculties. 

Nor must thou be for them 
At all in despair: 

Nor do thou ever let 
Prosperity weaken thee; 

Lest thou shouldst become. 
With arrogance from that. 
Again confounded; 

And be too elevat^ 

By the enjoyments 
Of this world's riches. 

Nor, again, too weakly 
Despair of any good 
When in the world. 

Adversity of most things 
Oppresses thee; 

And thou thyself 
Most strongly presaest Ibrwaida 
Because always is 
The mind's ttoght 
Much bound with sorrow 
If ^ese evils can disturb it 
With which it struggles within. 
Because both these two 
Draw together, over the mind 
The mists of error; 

So that on it the eternal sun 
May not hence shine upon it 
On account of the black mists 
Before that it has become 
strengthened. P. IM. 


Boetita. 

direct your stepa: drive away joys; 
drive away fear; chase hope. IbA 


Nor let grief be presehl. The mind 

is in a cloud, and bound with chains 
where these reign. Lib. i. met. 7. 


on iM XATraai XQtrAtnr or iiAinniv. 


The eitixens of earth. 
Inhabitants of the irroond. 
All had 

One like beginning. 

TTiey of two only 
All came; 

Men and women, 

Within the world. 


All the human race arises on the 
earth Horn a like origin. Here is 
one father of events: one administers 
all things. 
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And ther ilnn now jet 
All (like 

Come into the world 
The splendid and the lowljr. 
This is no wonder, 

Because all know 
That there is one God 
Of all creatures; 

Lord of mankind : 

The Father and the Creator. 

He the sun's light 
Giveth from the heavens; 

The moon, and this 
Of the greater stars. 

He made 

Men on the earth; 

And united 

The soul to the body. 

At the first beginning 
The folk under the skies 
He made equally noble; 

Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 
Over other men 
Thus arrogate 
Without cause! 

Now you do not find 
Any not noble. 

Why do ye from nobility 
Now exalt yourselves! 

In his mind let 
Every one of men 
Be rightly noble, 

As 1 jfiave mentioned to thee, 
The inhabitants of the earth 
Nor only in the flesh; 

But yet every man 
That is by all 
His vices subdued 
First abandons 
His origin of life, 

And bis own 
Nobility from himself; 

And also which the Father 
At the heginning made for him. 
For this, will 
The Almighty God 
Dnnoble him; 

That be noble no mors 
Thenceforth might be. 

In the world; 

Nor come to glory. P. 171. 
VOL. I. 


Boeliia. 


He gave to Phmbus his rays, and 
to the moon her horns. 


He gave men to the earth, and the 
stars to the aky. He inclosed in 
limbs the minds sought from the lofty 
seat Therefore he made all mortals 
a noble race. 


Why do you clamour on your birtli 
and ancestors! If you consider your 
beginning and yoat author, God, no 
one exists that is not nobie. Lib. iii. 
met 6. 


36 
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A\fnd. 

Hear oow me diacourae 
Of Ihoae proud, 

Unrighteoua 
Kiuga of the earUi, 

That now here with many 
And varioua gannenta, 

Bright in beauty, 

Wonderoualy ahioe 
On high aeata; 

Clothed in gold 
And jewela. 

Without theae atand around 
Innumerable 
Thegna and eatia 
That are adorned 
With warlike decoratiooe; 
IlluatriouB in battle; 

With aworda and belta 
Very glittering; 

And who attend him 
With great glory. 

They threaten everywhere 
The aurrounding 
Other nationa; 

And the lord careth not. 

That governa thia army. 

For either frieoda' or enemiea' 
Life or poaseaaiona; 

But he, a fierce mind, 

Reata on every one, 

Likoat of any thing 
To a fierce hound. 

He ia exalted 
Within in hia mind 
For that power 
That to him every one 
Of hia dear princea 
Givea and aupporta. 


Boetitu, 

The kings whom you see sitting 
on the lofty elevation of the throne, 
splendid with their shining purple; 
hedged with dismal weapons; threat¬ 
ening with grim countenance; breath¬ 
less with the rage of the heart. 


If men then would If from these proud ones any one 

Wind off from him should draw asioe the covering of 

liiesc kingly otnamenls, their gaudy apparel, he will see that 

Each of hia garments, the loros are bound with chains witbin. 

And him then divest 
Of that retinue 
And that power 
That he before had. 

Then thou ahouldest see 
That he would be very like 
Some of those men 
That moat diligently 
Now, with their services. 

Press round about him. 

If be be not worse 
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i think be will be no better. 

If to him then ever, 

Unexpectedly, chance should happen 
That he should be deprived 
Of that pflory, end nrments. 

And retinue, and that power 
That we hare spoken about; 

If from him any of these thin^ 
Were taken sway, 

1 know that he would tliink 
Then he was crawling in a prison. 
Or indeed bound with ropes. 

1 can assert 

That from this excess of every thing 
Of food and clothes, wine, drinks. 
And sweetmeats. 

Most strongly would increase 
Of that luxuriousness 
The great furious course. 

Much disturbed would be 
His intellectual mind. 

To every man 
Thence must come 
Extraordinary evils. 

And useless quarrels; 

Tlieu they become angry. 

To them it happens in their hearts 
That within arc afflicted. 

Their thoughts in their minds 
With this strong fire 
Of hot-hcartedness, 

And afterwards fierce sorrow 
Also bindeth them 
Hard imprisoned. 

Then afterwards beginneth 
Hope to some 
Greatly to lie 

About that revenge of battle 
tVhich the anger desireth 
Of one and of the other. 

It promises them all 
Which their contempt 
Of right may enjoin. 

I told thee before 
In this same book. 

That of the various ereatnres 

Each single one 

Some gon 

Always desired 

From his own 

Ancient nature; 

But the unrighleons 
Kings of the earth 
Can^ ever 
Accomplisb aiqr good 


Bottim. 


For here greedy lust pours venom on 
their hearts: here turbid anger, rais¬ 
ing its waves, lashes the mind; or 
sorrow wearies her captives; or dc> 
ceitfiil hope torments them. 


Since, then, you oee that one head 
has so many tyrants, presse d by their 
iniquitous swsr, it penorms not what 
it wishes. Lin. iv. meL 8: 
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From the evil 
That I have mentioDed. 

It ie no wonder, 

Became they love the vices 
Which I named before, 

And to which only 

They are always subject P. 186. 


ON COVKTOOSNSSS. 


What will the rich man be. 

The worldly, covetous one. 

In his mind the better. 

Though he should much possess 
Of mid and gems 
And of every good ; 

Possessions innumerable; 

And for him men 
Bhould plough every day 
A thousand acres! 


Though the rich miser should be in 
a 8owing whirlpool of gold, he could 
not satmy his appetite for wealth. 
I^t him adorn his neck with the ber¬ 
ries of the Red Sea, and cleave his 
rich soils with a hundred oxen. 


Though this world 
And this race of men 
Should be under the sun 
South, west, and cast, 

To his power 

All subjected, 

lie could not 

Of these acquisitions 

Hence lead away 

From this world 

Any thing more 

Of his treasured property 

Than he hither brought. P. 1%. 


Biting cares will not quit him while 
be lives, nor can bis trivial riches 
accompany him when dead. Lib. iii. 
met. 3. 


ON SElF^tOVnSNKENT. 


He that would 
Possess power. 

Then let him first toil 
That he of his self 
In his mind have 
Power within; 

Unless ho ever 
Would be to his vices 
Entirely subjected; 

Let him expel from his mind 
Many of those 
Various anxieties 
That to him are useless: 

Lot him dismiss some 

Of his complaints and miseries. 

Though to him should 
All thM world. 

So as the ^reat streams 
Surround tt without. 


He that would be powerful, let him 
tame his fierce mind, nor submit to foul 
reins his neck bowed down by lust 


For though the remote Indian earth 
should tremble at thy command, and 
forthest Thule serve thee, vet it is not 
in their power to expel guMoy care. 
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Be given to hie poanBaian, 

Even ao wide 
Aa now westmoat ia, 

Where an island lietb 
Out on the ocean; 

In which is no 
Night in summer. 

Nor more in winter 
Of any day 
Distinguished by time; 

Which is called Tile. 

Though now any alone 
Governed all 
To this island; 

And also thence 
To India eastward; 

Though he now all that 
Might possess. 

Why should his power be 
Ought the greater 
If he allerwards hath not 
Power over himself 
In his thoughts, 

And does not earnestly 

Guard himself well 

In words and deeds 

Against the vices 

That we before have mentioned 1 

p.i7a 


Baetim. 

nor to drive away your miserable com¬ 
plaints. Lib. iil met. 0. 


THE EZCCBBIVEKESa OF THE HIND. 


1 have wings 
Swifter than the birds; 

With them I can 0y 
Par from the earth, 

Over the high roof 
Of this heaven. 

And there I now must 
Wing thy mind, 

With my feathers, 

To look forth 
Till that thou mayest 
This world 

And every earthly thing 
Entirely overlook: 

Thou mayest over the skies 

Extensively 

Sport with thy wings. 

Far op over 
The heavens to wind 
Afterwards to view 
Above over all. 

Thou mayest also go 

Above the fire 

That many years ascends flu 


1 have rapid wings that can ascend 
the heights of the pole, which the sn ill 
mind puts on when she looks down on 
the hated eartli, surmounts the globe 
of the immense air, and sees the clouds 
behind her. 


38* 
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Betwixt the eir and the finnament 
8o ae to it at the beginning 
The Father appointed. 

That thou mareat afterwards 
With the Sun 
Go betwixt 
The other atars. 

Thou mightest full soon 
In the firmament 
Above afterwards advance; 

And then eontinuonsly 
To the coldest 
Only star 
That outmost is 
or all the stars. 

This Satumus 

The inhabitants of the sea call 
Under the heavens, 
lie is the cold 
All icy planet. 

He wanders oulmoet 
Over all, 

Above the other stara. 

Afterwards thou then 
From this may upheave thyself 
To go forth; 

Thou mayest proceed farther; 

Then wouldest thou afterwards soon 
Ascend above the firmament 
In its swift course. 

If thou goGst on right 
Thou wouldest then the highest 
Heaven leave behind. 

Then mightest thou afterwards 
Of the true light 
Have thy portion. 

Whence the Only King 
Widely governs. 

Above the firmament 
And below; 

And in like manner rules 
All the creatures 
Of the world. 

This is the Wise King, 

This is he that governs 
Over the nations of men. 

And all the other 
Kings of the oarth. 
lie with his bridle 
Hath restrained around 
All the revolutions 
Of earth and heaven. 

He bis governing reins 
Well coereea. 

He governs ever 


[Boox V. 

Boetiue. 


Warmed by the motion of the anle 
ether, it transcends the vortex of Ire, 
till it rises to the star-bearing domes, 
and touches on the paths of Phinbus. 


Or it may accompany the journey of 
the chill old man, as a soldier of the 
radiant star; or shining wherever night 
is painted, it may retrace the circle of 
the star; and when sufficiently satiated, 
it may leave the extremity of the pole; 
and, partaker of the reverM light, press 
towaids the summit of the swift ether. 


Here the Lord of Kings holds the 
sceptre and govenu the reins of the 
world, and, stable himself, rules the 
swift car, the qdendid arbiter of thinga 
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Alfred. BoetiuM. 

ThroDgh hu strong might 
All Uie swift csra 
or heaven and earth. 

He the mly judge is steadiast. 

Unchangeable, 

Beauteous, and great 


If thou turnest right in thy way 
Up to that country. 

Thou wilt find it 
A noble place: 

Though thou now yet 
Hast not obtained it 
If thou ever again 
There canst come. 

Then wilt thou say, 

And soon declare:— 

“This is entirely 
My own kindred. 

Earth, and country. 

Formerly from hence 
I came, and was bom 
Tlirough the might of this artificer. 

I will never 
Depart hence from it, 

But I always here 
Will softly 

With my wings desire 
Firmly to stand.” 

If to thee then 

It should ever again happen. 

That thou wilt or must 
The world’s darkness 
Apin try; 

Thou mightest easily look on 
The unrighteous kings of the earth. 
And the other arrogant rich. 

That this weary folk 
Worst torment 
And see that always 
'They be very wretched; 

Unmighty 
In every thing; 

Even the same 

That they, wretched folk. 

Some while now 

Most strongly dreaded. P. 184. 

ms piCTCss 

O children of men, 

Over the world! 

Every one of the flee! 

Try for that eternal good 
That we have spoken of. 


If that road should meet tliee return* 
ing, which now forgetful you inquire 
for, you may say 


“ I remember that this is my country; 
this is my birtlcplace: here I will rest" 


If yon should like to revisit the earth¬ 
ly night you have left, you would sec 
what fierce banished tyrants the mise¬ 
rable people fear. Lib. iv. met 1. 


OF P U T tlHl T Y . 

Hither come, all ye captives, whom 
dpeitful desire, blunt^ yoor earthly 
minds, binds in its vicious chains! 
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And &r those riches 
That we hare mentioaed. 

He that then now ia 
Narrowly bound 
With the useleaa lore 
Of this targe world, 

Let him seek speedily 
Full freedom, 

That be may advance 
To the riches 
Of the soul’s wisdom. 

Because this is 

The only rest of all labours) 

A desirable port 
To high shiM) 

Of our mind 

The great and mild habitation. 
This is the only port 
That will last Ibr ever; 

After the waves 
Of our troubles. 

Of every storm. 

Always mild. 

This IS the place of peace. 
And the only comforter 
Of all distresses. 

After this woild’a troubles. 

This is the pleaunt station 
After these miseries 
To possess. 

Ana i eamostly know 
That the gilded vessel. 

The silvery treasure. 

The stone fortress of nms, 
Or riches of the world 
To the mind’s eye 
Can never bring any light. 
Nothing can recompense 
Its acuteness. 

But the contemplation 
Of the truer riches; 

But such things strongly 
The mind’s eye 
Of every one of men 
Blind in their breast. 

When they to it 
Are made brighter. 

But all things 
That in this present 
Life so please, 

Are slender. 

Earthly thinga. 

And to be Am ftom. 


BoeHut. 


Hera will be the rest to your labours. 
Here, the serene port; a tranquil abode. 
Here, the only asylum open to the 
wretched. 


Not all that Tagus may give in its 
golden sands, or Hermua ftom its glit¬ 
tering bank, or Indus near the warm 
circle mingling green gems with white, 
can enlighten the sight; but they make 
the mind more blim from their dark¬ 
ening efiecta 


Whatever of these pleases and excites 
the mind, earth nourishes in its lowest 
caverns. 
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But wonderiul iatbat 
Beauty and brightneas. 

With every creature 
Which beauty illuminatea, 

And aher that 
Gbverna all: 

This Governor will not 
That we should destroy 
Our souls, 

But he himself will them 
Enlighten with light; 

The Ruler of life. 

If then any man 
With the clear eyes 
Of his mind, 

May ever behold 
Of heaven’s light 
The lucid brightness, 

Then he will say. 

That the brightness of the sun 
Will be darkness. 

If any man 
Should compare it 
With the superior light 
Of God Almighty. 

That will be to every spirit 
Eternal without end; 

To happy souls. P. 181,182. 


Boettut. 

The radiance by which Heaven ia 
governed and flourishes, abina the ob¬ 
scured ruins of the soul. 


Whoever can remark this light will 
deny the beams of Plnrbus their lustre. 
Lib. iii, met. 10. 


BIS ADOBBSS TO TBE DBITT. 


O thou Creator! 


or the shining stare; 

Of heaven and the earth: 

Thou on high throne 
Eternal govemest. 

And thou swiftly all 
The heaven turnest round. 

And through thy 
Holy might 
Compellest the stars 
That they should obey thee. 

Thus the sun 
Of the black night 
The darkness extinguishes 
Through thy might 

With pale light 

The bright planeta 

The moon tempera 

Through the efiect of thy power. 

A while also the sun 

Bereaveth that of its 

Bright light 

When it may happen 

That near enough 

It neceaaarily cornea. 


Oh Framer of the sUrry world! who, 
resting on thy perpetual throne, turnest 
the heaven with a rapid whirl, and c^- 
pellest the stars to endure a law Lib. i. 
m. 5. 


Aa now the moon, with her lull horn 
oflif^t imbibing all her bother’a flames, 
hideth the lesser stara: now nle with 
obscure horn, nearer to Pbrsoua loees 
her lustre. 
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So the greater 
Morning etar 

That we with another name 
The evening atar 
Here named: 

Thou compellest this 
That he the sun’s 
Path should precede. 

Even year 
He shall go on 
Before him to advance. 

Thou, O Fkther, 

Makest of summer 
The long days 
Very hot. 

To the winter days, 
Wonderously short 
Times host thou appointed. 

Thou, to the trees 
Givmt the south and west. 
Which before, black storms 
Prom the north and east 
Had deprived 
Of eveiy leaf 
By the more hostile wind. 

Oh ! how on earth 
All creatures 
Obey thy command 
As in the heavens 
Some do 

In mind and power. 

But men only 
Aminat tliy will 
Oflenost struggle. 

Hail! Oh thou Eternal, 

And thou Almighty, 

Of all creatures 
Creator and ruler. 

Pardon thy wretched 
Children of tJio earth. 
Mankind 

In the course of thy might 

Why, O eternal God! 
Wouidst thou ever 
That fortune 
At her will 
Should go 
To evil men? 

That in every way so strongly 
She full oft 

Should hurt the guilUeaa 


Boetuu. 

As Hesperus in the first hours of nhrfit 
emerges with chilling beams; and anin 
ns the morning etar, when Phmbus i^, 
changes his accustomed rule. 


Thou, with the cold of the leaf-fiow- 
mg frost, confinest the light to a shorter 
when the fervid summer 
shall come, dividest the active hours of 
the night 


Thy power tempers the various year, 
TO that the leaves which the breath of 
IforOTs takes away, the mild zephyr re¬ 
clothes ; and the seeds which Arcturus 
beheld, Sirius burns in their tall har¬ 
vest 


Nothing, forsaking its ancient law, 
quits the work of its own station. Go¬ 
verning all things with a certain end, 
Thou, dcwrvedly Mr ruler! disdainest 
to restrain the actions of men only. 


W hy should slippery fortune take so 
many turns 1 Noaious pain due to 
crime presses the innocent 
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Evil men ait 

Over the earth'a kingdoma 
On high aeata. 

They tread down the holy 
Under their feet 
Who know no Crimea. 

Why should fortune 
Move so perversely T 
Thus are hidden 
Here on the world 
Over many cities 
The bright arts. 

The unrighteous always 
Have in contempt 
Those that are, than them 
Wiser in right; 

Worthier of power. 

The false lot is 
A long while 
Covered by frauds. 

Now, in the world here. 
Impious oaths 
Hurt not mao. 

If thou now, O Ruler, 

Wilt not steer fortune. 

But at her self will 
Lettest her triumph. 

Then I know 
That thee will 
Worldly men doubt 
Over the ports of the globe. 
Except a few only. 

Oh, my Lord ! 

Thou that overseest all 
Of the world's creatures, 
Look now on mankind 
With mild eyes. 

Now they here in many 
Of the world’s waves 
^(niggle and labour. 
Miserable earth citizens! 
Forgive them now. P. 153. 


Awitus. 

But perverse manners ait on the lofty 
throne, and the guilty tread on the 
righteous neck by an unjust change. 


Virtue hidden in obscurity lives un¬ 
seen, bright in its darkness. The just 
endure the crime of the wicked. 


These, no perjury, no fraud, dressed 
with fedsehood, hurt; but when they 
choose to use their strength, they re¬ 
joice to subdue the greatest kings, 
wh<»n innumerable people fear. 


O now behold thy wretched earth, 
who connectest the union of all things. 
We mankind, not a vile part of so great 
a work, are shaken by the sea of fortune. 
O Ruler, repress the rapid waves, and 
with the law that rules the immense 
heaven, keep steady thy solid earth. 


The preceding facts of Alfred’s studies, translations, additions, 
and compositions, enable us to perceive the great improvements 
which they diffus^ upon the intellect of the Anglo-Saxon nation. 
By his Orosius and Bede, he made the general histon and geo¬ 
graphy of the world, and the particular history of England, a 
part of the mind of hJs countrymen; and, by his Bede, he made 
historical fame an object of amintion to his ro^l successors; for 
that exhibited to their own eyesight how their predecessors ha<l 
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been recorded and applauded. By transmitting to posterity the 
detail of Ohthere and Wulfstan’s voyages, he made such exp^ 
ditions interesting to the nation, fixed them in their memory, and 
insured their future imitation. his Boetius he poured a great 
number of moral thoughts and filings among his rude Anglo- 
Saxons, which they had never considered or experienced before; 
and by cultivating poetical versification he increased the popu¬ 
larity and improvement of that pleasing art He found the 
English mind unformed and barren, and he Jed it to knowledge, 
civuity, moral sentiment, and moral reasoning. His attachment 
to religion increased its influence among his o^escendants and in 
his country. 

But there is another point of view in which the intellectual 
benefit that Alfred conferred upon his country has not yet been 
considered. This is the easy, fluent, and lively prose style, which 
it may be seen from the extracts already given, that he do pecu¬ 
liarly contributed to form by his translations and additions to 
Boetius. The work is not a mere literal version of the Latin 
diction, into a servile corresponding one, as the Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter, published by Spelman, in which ev^ Latin word is 
rendered, however harshly, by a similar English one. Alfred’s 
Boetius, even where he translates exactly, is done with the freedom 
of a master, who uses his own style without departing from bis 
author’s meaning. The best prose style of all countries is that 
which men of superior intellect use, who, to much literary cul¬ 
tivation, add much intercourse with public affairs, and with the 
highest classes of the society in which they live. The activity 
of their daily life gives a spirit and freedom to their minds and 
thoughts, which pervade their colloquial diction; and this, when 

E olished by the most cultivated urbanity of the day, and eidar^d 
y the more extensive subjects of their studies, and the greafler 
correctness of meditative composition, becomes superior to any 
that the world or the closet can singly create. Alfred’s Boetius 
in every part displays these excellencies. Its form of dialogue 
favoured their union. It is clear, easy, animated, attractive, and 
impressive. It comes the nearest to our present best English 
prose style of all the Anglo-Saxon prose writings that have sur¬ 
vived to us, and entitles Alfred to be considered as the venerable 
father of our best English diction, as well as our first moral es¬ 
sayist 

\Ve may close our review of his intellectual character with 
remarking, as an additional subject for our admiration, that not 
above two centuries and a half elapsed, between the first ap¬ 
pearance of literature amoiw the Anglo-Saxons, and the forma¬ 
tion of Alfred’s mind. any country, within so short a 

period, produced in itself an intellMt amongst its sovereigns, that 
combinM so nMny excellencies T 
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CHAPTER V. 

Alfred’s Motel Chancter. 

We have contemplated Alfred as the student, and the man of 
literature, and in his public character. Let us proceed to review 
his conduct in more interesting relations. 

To educate our children in the best improvements and noblest 
virtues of our times, is to perform a duty the most sacred which 
we owe to society, and its Parent. If as reason hopes, and reve* 
lation assures us. He, w'ho called man into being, is interested in 
lus concerns, no event can more propitiate his favour, tlian the 
gradual improvement of his creation. If one idea can predomi¬ 
nate over others in the divine economy of human affairs, it is 
reasonable to believe, that it must be the plan of our moral and 
intellectual progression. Whoever leaves his offspring more in¬ 
formed and more virtuous than himself, accelerates this favrmritc 
scheme of supreme goodness, and claims the gratitude of society 
whom he benefits. 

.\lfi-ed was a great example to posterity in this ]>ath of duty. 
He was as solicitous to improve his family as himself. He h.nd 
several children; some died in their infancy.* jEthclfleda, Ed¬ 
ward, Ethclgiva, Alfritha, and ASthelw'card, survived him. Ed¬ 
ward and Alfritha were educated in the royal court with great 
attention. They were accustomed to filial duty towards their 
parent, and to behave with mildness and .'iffability towards others, 
whether strangers or natives. Asscr remarks, tiiat they relaincil 
these estimable qualities at the period in which he wrote. They 
were induced to improve their minds with all the lilieral learning 
which could then be obtained. Besides the hymns of devotion, 
they were studiously taught Saxon books, and particularly Saxon 
f*octry; and they were accustomed to frequent reading.'* 

iEDielweard, nis youngest son, received a sort of public educa¬ 
tion ; he was committed to tlie ^ligent care of proper tcacherM, 
with almost all the noble children of the province, and with many 

* Auer, mentioning hi« living ehiMren, addr, ** Eioeptit bin qni in infanlia nwrlo 
pruvenienie pneoceupnli ■nnl,’' p. 43. Rudboron meniiooi Uml Edmund hh ftrui- 
bom, whom hi* father bed crowned m hi* intended ruoceamr. Ho died • little be¬ 
fore hi* &t^r, and we* buried in the old moneMery el Wincheater, “ ee eppmr*,” 
■ay* Rudborne, ** by bi* merble on hi* tomb, on the north side of tho ellar, which is 
iuKribed, Hie jaoet Edmnndn* Rex, 6lii AUVedi regie.” Hurt. Meg. Wint. p. 307. 

^ A**er,43. 
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of inferior ranks. There they were all assiduously instructed in 
Latin and Saxon: they learned also die art of writing, to which 
literature owes its existence. By these institutions, the season of 
their youth was employed to inform and enlarge their minds. 
When their matured age gave the requisite strength, they were 
exercised in hunting and those robust arts, which by the habits 
of society at that time, were made honourable and popular.* 

The most exquisite luxury which aged parents can enjoy, 
when the charms of life and ail the pleasures of sense are fast 
fading around them, is to see their parental care rewarded by a 
dutiful, affectionate, and intelligent offspring. Alfred enjoyed this 
happiness, which he had so well meilted. .£thelfleda, his eldest, 
became a woman of very superior mind: such were its enermes, 
that they even reached a masculine strength. She is extolled, in 
the ancient chronicles, as the wisest lady in England. Her 
brother Edward governed his life in its best actions by her coun¬ 
sels. After she was married to Ethelred, the governor of Mercia, 
she built several cities, and upon all occasions displayed a states¬ 
man’s skill, and an Amazonian activity.** 

The reign of Edward was distinguished by its vigour and pros¬ 
perity. Some of the last instructions of Alfred to his son have 
been popularly preserved,* and they deserve to be quoted, for their 
pathetic simplicity, their political wisdom, and the proof which 
they afford of tliis monarch’s anxiety for the welfare of his sub¬ 
jects. 

“ Thou,” quoth Alfred, “ my dear son, set thee now beside me, 
and I will deliver thee true instructions. My son, I feel that my 
hour is coming. My countenance is wan. My days arc almost 
done. We must now part. I shall to another world, and thou 
shalt be left alone in all my wealth. 1 pray thee (for thou art my 
dear child) strive to be a father, and a lord to thy people. Be 

* Auer, 43. ^ilielwcsrd lived twenty-nne yean efter hit father, and died 923, in 
the beginning of the reign of Alheletan. Malt WetL 359. 

* The dilEoulty.and vufTeringa of her fint parturition, deterred her from the 
chance of a repetition. She proteated that it did not become a king’a daughter to 
punue any pleaaure which waa attended with aoch inconvenience. MalmtA 46. 
He demribce her, " Favor civium, pavor hoatium, immodici cordia temina.—^Virago 
polentiaaima multnm fntrem juvaro conailiia, in urbibua extmendia non minue va- 
lere, non diaeernaa poliore fortuna, an virtute; ut mnlier vine domeeticca protegeret, 
alienoa leferel.** Ib. 46. The Chronicle MS. Nero. A. 6, aaya of her, ** Per enjna 
animum fraler auua Edwardua multo meliua in regno aetua auoa dirigebaf." p. 6. 

* Thia ie the ooneluaion of the Cotton MSS. mentioned betbre, p. 440. Of thia 
work Spelman Mya, fairly, ** I cannot think it 6t to o0er them into the ararM aa an 
inalance of what the king eompoaed ; (hr they are not bia very work in the Saaon 
longue, but a roineeliany coUeetion of aoma later author, who, aeeording to hu own 
faculty, hath, in a broken Enaliah, put together auch of the rayinga of King Alfred, 
aa be met withal.” p. 13S. Wanley aaya, the fragment ia in Norman Saxon, ** eirea 
Icmpna Henriei II.' antRitdMrdi I. conaeriptum in quo oontinentnr gnat dam ex pro- 
verbiia at apolhe|matia yorndi regia aapieotiaaimi,” p. 331. A eopv of the Galba 
M& of thu work la elated to exiat in MS. at Oxtbrd, in the Oodleian Library. 
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ihou the children’s father, and the widow’s friend. Comfort thou 
the poor, and shelter the weak; and, with all thy mi^t, right 
that which is wrong. And, son, govern thyself, by law; then 
shall the Lord love thee, and God above all things shall be ^y 
reward. Call thou upon him to advise thee in alt thy need, and 
so shall he help thee, the better to compass that which thou 
wouldesL”^ 

iEthelweard became a man celebrated for his ieaming.> 
Alfritha obtained an honourable marriage.'* We have men¬ 
tioned, in a preceding chapter,* Baldwin, with the iron arm, 
count of Flanders, who carried off, w'ith friendly violence, Judith, 
the widow of Etheiwulf, and of Alfred’s brother Ethelbald. The 
son of this marriage, which the king of France at last sanc¬ 
tioned, was Baldwin the Bald. It was he who obtained the hand 
of Alfritha; their offspring was Arnulf,* who is mentioned with 
expressions of celebrity, and who succeeded his father in OIS.** 
From a descendant of Arnulf was born Matliilda, the wife of 
William the Conqueror. 

It is the invariable dictate of benevolence, never to be inatten¬ 
tive to the comforts of others. Alfred displayed this accom¬ 
plished temper in his arrangement of his household. He divided 
all his noble attendants into three bodies, and he regulated their 

’ Spelman, p. 131. This collection begins thus: 

“ Ac Snryopb yecen Thainey manie, 

Fele Bifcopep anb yele boc lepeb, 

€plep ppube Knihcep eglocne. 

Thep peer €jile Alypich oy che laje yyuch fiyc, 

Anb ec Alypeb *] €ngle hipbe, €iigle bapling. 

On 6nglonb he pay king, hem he gan Icpen 

Spo him hepen miheen, hu hi hepe liy leben ycolben. 

Alfred be eras on Englclond a kina well swithe strong. 

He was king and clera. Well he Uivied God's work : 

He was wise on his word, and war on his speeche. 

Ht Mas the toisrsle man lAal was »n Engelond.” Ibid. p. 137. 

The 5Ui srtiele is worth quoting in Spclman's trsnslation. “ Thus,” quoth Alfred, 

" without wisdom, wealth is worth little. Though a man had an hundred and 
seventy acres sown with gold, and all grew like corn, yet were all that wealth worth 
nothing unless that of an enemy one could make it become his frieiMl. For what 
differs gold from a stone, but by discreet using of il T* p. 130. 

* To this son, Alfred, by his will, devised land in seventeen places, beside that of 
the Weal district, and 500 poonda 

^ Alfred bequealbed to her 100 pounds, and three manors. ' Vd. i. n, 331. 

> Her relation Ethriwerd, thus speaks ^ this marriage: ** Alfred misil Alftbirfbe 
filiam suam «l partes Germaaim Bsidwino in matrimonium ^ni gennit ab ea Wios 
duos, Atbnlfum et Eamulfom; duas Slias quoqne, Ealshwm et Earmentruth.** 
Ptologua Ethelw. p. 831. The Chronioon SitbeiMe in Banqnet’e Boeueil, lorn. is. 
p. 74, plaeee the marriage in 898. Tbe (%rani«oa Alberiei mialakee bolh the name 
•nd paientjm of tbe lady, for it calk her Etbelwindo, end makaa her Alfteira grend. 
danghler, Bfiam SlisB aam. Booq. tern. ut. p, 61. 

* BonqiNl’a Baeneil, tom. iz. pw 158. 
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personal serrices with a kind regard to their convenience, as well 
as to his own. He exacted the attendance of one of the divisions 
for a month, and afterwards allowed the persons who composed 
it to return home to dieir families and affairs, while another sup¬ 
plied their place for the same period.' By this regular routine, 
Alfred was carefully served, and an ample time was afforded to 
his attendants to watch over their private concerns. He was 
also scrupulously exact in the distribution and application of his 
yearly revenue. He ordered his officers to divide it into two 
general portions. These portions he again subdivided, and appro¬ 
priated each division to a peculiar and inalienable service. 

One of his allotments, a sixth of his income, he set apart for 
his warriors and noble attendants; he gave to each according to 
his dignity and to his services. Another sixth he devoted to the 
workmen in architecture, whom he collected from several nations. 
Another sixth he appropriated to foreigners who came to him, 
whatever might be their country, whether remote or near, whe¬ 
ther they claimed his bounty, or awaited its voluntary descent; 
they received each a portion according to their worthiness, 
which was given with admirable discretion.” 

The other half of his revenue was consecrated to religious 
olnccts. This he also separated again, and commanded his 
officers to put it into four shares. One of these, being one-eighth 
of his whole income, was prudently administered to the poor of 
every nation who came to him. In distributing this, he remem- 
liered the axiom of Pope Gregory; “ Give not little to him who 
needs much, nor much to him who needs little; refuse not to the 
man who should have something, and give not to him who 
deserves nothing.” Another eighth was paid to the two monas¬ 
teries ho built, tor their maintenance. Another eighth was for 
the school which he had diligently made up from many nobles of 
his nation. Another eighth was dispersed among the neighbour¬ 
ing monasteries of West Saxony and Mercia. In some years he 
made donations to the churches and clergy in Wales, Cornwall, 
France, Bretagne, Northumbria, and Ireland, according to his 
ability." 

Alfred was on exact economist of his time, without which 
indeed nothing great can be achieved. He had not those heralds 
of its lapse which we can make so minute and exact; but he was 
sensible, that to do all he projected, he must divide his day, and 
ap^priate every part. 

The darkness of the night afforded him no natural means of 
measuring the progress of the revolving globe; and as clouds 
and rain often concealed the sun, which is the only chronometer 
of uncultivated man, he was compelled to frame some method of 


■Amt.S?. 




Ihid, 65,66. flonMW. 
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marking his day into regular intervals.* Mechanics were then 
so little known, either in theory or practice, that Alfred had not 
the aid of this science, from which most of our comforts, both 
domestic and political, have arisen. He used a simple expedient: 
his chaplains, by his orders, procured wax, and he ordered 
seventy-two denarii of it to be made into six equal candles, each 
candle to be twelve inches long, which were separately marked. 
These candles, successively used, lasted through the whole 
twenty-four hours, and of course every inch marked the lapse of 
twenty minutes; but sometimes the wind rushing in through the 
windows and doors, the numerous chinks of the walls,!* or the 
slender covering of the tents, consumed the candles with undue 
celerity. To cure this evil, which confused his calculation, he 
thought skilfully and wisely, says Asscr ;*> and the result of this 
skill and wisdom was the invention of lanthoms. He found that 
the white horn became pellucid like glass,' and with this and 
wood, a case for his candle was (mirabilitcr) admirably made. 
By these schemes, which our clocks and watches make us deride, 
he obtained what he wanted, an exact admeasurement of the 
lapse of time. We have not a correct detail of its appropriation. 
Asser’s general statement, that he consecrated half the time to 
God,'gives no distinct idea, because we find, that his liberal mind, 
in the distribution of his revenue, thought Uiat lo apportion money 
for a school, was devoting it to the Supreme. Malmsbury’s 
account is, that one-third of the natural day and night was given 
to sleep and refreshment; one third to the affairs of his kingdom; 
and one-third to those duties which he considered as sacred.* 
This indistinct statement cannot now be amplified. 

He had been fond of hunting and sporting; but as he became 
older, wo may infer, from his paraphrase of Bnotius’s conditional 
assertion, that if a man rode for his health, he did not desire the 
motion but its effect, that our afflicted king did not take this exer¬ 
cise for pleasure. He says:— 

“ No roan rides out becanse it pleaces him to ride; bat be rides because by 
the excursion he earns somethin;. Some earn by it that they shall be healthier; 
some that they shall be more active; and some because they would come to 
some other place which they desire to be at”* 

* The kin; of the France bad an adventaee in tide mp^t ebovB AMM; for, in 
807, Charlemagne waa preaented bv the king of Peraia with a eoperb elock. 
“ Horologium ex orichaien, arte mechanica mirifiee oompoailum, in qno duodccim 
faoraruni eunua ad elepaydram vertebalnr, cum totidem asreia pilniia, qua ad ewn. 
pletiooem borarnm deeidabant at eeau auo aubjectom aibi cymbaium tianira ftcir. 
bant; additia in eodem quadem numeri eqnitibtta qni par 13 fanaal/aa eom(delia 
horia axibant at impulao egreeaionia turn totidem laiwalraa qnw prina crani apartw, 
clandabanL** Aonalea Ou. Mag. Aatron. p. 95. Kauberi. 

* Thia ia enrioua kagnage of a royal palace. 

s Consilio qua arliftcioae alque aapumlcr iofanlo, p. 68. 

* Aaaer, 67. * Malmabury, 45. 

'Air. Boat. PL SO. 
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One of the ra^cipal features of Alfred’s useful life, was bis 
earnest piety. From the gross and illiberal superstitions which 
have been connected with religion, and from the frauds and hy> 
pocrisy which have been sometimes practised under her venerable 
name, piety, although one of the native flowers of the uncorrupted 
heart, has lost much of its influence upon mankind. Philosophy 
has justly taught us to discredit priestcraft; and the dread of the 
evils which tms has produced, has neatly alienated many from 
religion itself. Whenever a mischief tends to accompany a bless¬ 
ing the good is undervalued till the evil can be removed. 

But although this state of opinion results, not unnaturally, from 
some part of the former experience of mankind, it is not a deci¬ 
sion which wisdom and knowledge will ultimately sanction. Re¬ 
ligion is as necessary to the happiness and improvement of man, 
and to the healthful continuance and expected melioration of so¬ 
ciety, as superstition, artifice, tyranny, and ignorance are injuri¬ 
ous and debasing; and of all religions none can be compared with 
Christianity, eimer in intellect, morals, or beneficence. It has 
raised the kingdoms where it has prevailed, to a proud superiority 
over the rest of the world; and it has given a beauty, a richness, 
and an utility to the human character, which we shall in vain look 
for under any other system. No religion is either in spirit or in 
precept more adverse to those systems of delusion and selfishness 
to which it has been perverted, and from which it is ever appeal¬ 
ing ; none can better claim the support of the wise, and the sym¬ 
pathy of the good. 

Religion was one of the earliest offsprings of the human inteh 
iect, and cannot long be separated from it without certain deterio¬ 
ration to both. As it is the best guide and guardian of mind as 
well as of virtue, if it be allied wim our reason, and enriched with 
our knowledge, many of the greatest characters of their day have 
in all ages upheld it. But there arc some dispositions to whom it 
is peculiarly congenial and gratifying; and Allred was one of that 
order of intelligence which has delighted in its exercise. 

By other men, piety may have h&sn taken up as a mask, or 
w'om as a habit; oy Alfred it w'as applied to its great and proper 
use, to the correction of immorality, to the advancement of virtue, 
to the encouragement of knowled^, and to become the asylum 
of happiness. 

Alfred, like other men, inherited the passions and frailties of 
mortality: he felt immoral tendencies prevalent in his constitution, 
and he found that he could not restrain his objectionable desires. 
With this experience mankind in general rest satisfied: they feel 
themselves prompted to vicious gratifications: they take the ten¬ 
dencies of nature as their excuse, and they freely indulge. 

But the mind of Alfred emancipated itself from such so^istiy': 
he disdained to palter with his moral sense: he knew that nis pro- 
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pouities were immoral; and thoi^ a prince, he detennined not 
to be their slave. He found the power of hie reason to inade* 
quate to subdue them; and he therefore bad recourse to the q j d s of 
religion. His honoui^ friend assures us, that to protect himself 
from vice, he rose alone at the first dawn of day, and privatdy 
visited churches and their shrines, for the sake of prayer. There, 
long prostrate, he besought the great moral Legislator to strengdicn 
his good intentions. So sincere was his virtuous determina¬ 
tion, that he even implored the dispensation of some auction 
which he could support, and which would not, like blindness or 
leprosy, make him useless and contemptible in society, as an as¬ 
sistant to his virtue. With frequent and earnest devotion, he pre¬ 
ferred this request; and when at no long interval the disorder of 
the ficus came upon him, he welcomed its occurrence, and con¬ 
verted it to a moral utility, though it attacked him severely." 
However variously with our present habits, we may appreciate the 
remedy with which Alfred chose to combat his too ardent pas¬ 
sions, we cannot refuse our applause to his magnanimity. His 
abhorrence of vice, his zeal for practical virtue, would do honour 
to any private man of the most regularihabits: but in a prince who 
lives in that sphere of society where every object and every asso¬ 
ciate tempt the passions, and seduce the reason, it was one of 
those noble exertions of soul which humanity rarely yet displays, 
and W'hich words cannot adequately applaud. 

Asser repeatedly describes his sovereign’s religious disposition: 
“ He was accustomed to hear divine service, especially the mass, 
every day, and to repeat psalms and prayers, and the devotions 
for the hours of the day and for night; and he oficn frequented 
churches alone, without his state, in the night time, for the sake of 
praying.”' 

Asser also adds: “ It was his habit, attentively and solicitously, 
to hear the sacred Scriptures read by his <»wn subjects, or by lo- 
reigners when any came to him from abroad, and also prayers. 

“ He lamentai continually, with sorrow and sighing, to all who 
were admitted into his intimacy, that the Deity had made him 
void of Divine wisdom and the liberal arts. But He who be¬ 
holds the internal mind, and promotes every virtuous meditation 
and good inclination, increased this inward impulse, till the king 
had acquir^, from every quarter within his reach, coadjutors of 
this pious disposition who were able to assist him in the wisdom 
he desired, and to conduct him to the proficiency he coveted.”* 

In another place Asser informs us that Alfred carefully carried 
in his bosom a little book, in which w'ere written the daily offices 
of prayer, and some psalms and pious supplications whicn he had 
read in his youth." 

■ A«wr, 41, 49. 

* TImn w« Amt’S wonU, p. 45. 


* Amt, p. 44. 
■Amt, ^55. 
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Asser intimates that one of the king’s first uses of his knowledge 
of Latin, and his mode of learning it, was to translate passages 
of the sacred Scriptures, and to insert them in the book which he 
called his manual, because he had it always in his hand, and from 
which he then said he derived no small comfort' 

Nearly a thousand years have elap^d since Alfred’s reign, and 
yet no plan of acquiring moral and philosophical wisdom has been 
suggested which will be found to be more efficacious than this in* 
valuable habit of our Anglo-Saxon king. They who have profited 
from it, can attest its efficacy. 

But, independently of Asser’s account, we have two written 
records still remaining of the pious feelings of this admirable king, 
from his own heart and pen, in his Anglo-Saxon selections and 
translations from St Austin’s meditations, and in his additions to 
his version of Boetius. As the truth is every day becoming more 
apparent, and will be ere long admitted by the most philosophical, 
that enlightened religion is the best guide to wisdom, virtue, and 
social order, and their surest basis, we will make no apology for 
adding a few extracts on this subject. 

Alfred’s imitation of the fourth metrum of Boetius consists 
chiefly of the additions of his own piety: 

“ He that would firmly build hia house, he should not set it upon the high¬ 
est bill; and be that would seek heavenly wisdom must not be anoganL And 
again, 

"As he that would firmly build his house will not place it upon sand-hills, 
so if thou wouldst build wisdom, set it not up on covetousness; for as the 
drinking sand swalloweth the rain, so covetousness alMorbs the frail happiness 
of this world, because it will be always thirsty. 

"Nor can a house stand long on a high mountain if a full raging wind 
presses on it Nor bath it on the drinking sand that which will continue 
against violent rain. 

" So also the mind of man is undermined and agitated from its place, when 
the wind of strong troubles or the rain of immeasurable anxiety shake it 

" But he ttat will have the eternal riches, he will fly from the dangerous 
beauty of this middle earth, and build the house of his mind on the ftst stone 
of lowliness; for Christ dwelt in the valley of humility and in the meditation 
of wisdom. 

"Hence the wise man will lead all his life to the joy that is unchangMUe, 
endless, and without care. Then he will despise both earthly good, and evil 
also; and hope for the future, which will be eternal. Because God, who for 
ever abides, will preserve him everywhere in the riches of his mind, though 
the wind of this worid's difficulties, and the perpetual cares of its prosperitin 
should blow on him.”* 

From the diffuse meditations of St Austin,* Alfred selected the 
)tarts which most pleased him, and has translated these into Saxon, 
with that freedom, and with those additions which m^e his ver- 

r Asser, p. ST. 

■ Alftcd’s Boat. p. SS. The two last paragraphs, and some pfanses of the others, 
are Alfred’s own eompesiiien. 

• BISS. Brit Miml VitelLA.lS. 
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sions so often breathe his own feelings. As the king's heart is laid 
open before us in these chosen effusions, it may not be uninterest* 
ing to insert some extracts from them, as a further delineation of 
his real character: 

** Lord! Thou who art the maker of all creation, grant me first that I may 
rightly know Thee and rationally addrem Thee; then may I earn that I ahail 
become worthy that Thou, from thy mild-heart^neea, shouldeat redeem and 
free me. 

“ 1 call to Thee, Lord! Thou that abandoneat none of thy creatures to 
become nouffliL To Thee I call; Thou that lovest all that can love Tbce; 
both those vmich know that they should love and those which do not. 

“ O Thou! that didst make all creatures very good witliout any evil! 
Thou! who wilt not openly show thyself to any others but to those who are 
cleansed in their mind! To Thee, O Lord! 1 call, because Thou art the 
father of sincerity and wisdom, and true life, and of the supreme life and the 
supreme felicity, and of the highest good and the supreme brightness, and of 
intellectual light 

** O Thou who art the Father of that Son which has awakened us, and yet 
urgeth us out of the sleep of our sins, and exhorteth us, that wc become thine ; 
to Thee, Lord! 1 pray, who art the supreme truth, for all the truth that is, is 
truth from Thee. 

“ Thee, I implore, O Lord! who art the highest wisdom. Throu^ Thee 
are wise all those that are so. Thou art the true life, and through Thee all 
that live subsist lliou art the supreme felicity, and fhxn Thee all have be* 
come hapiw that are so. Thou art the highest good, and flrom Thee all beauty 
springs. Thou art the intellectual light, and from Thee man derives his under¬ 
standing ! 

»He that loveth Thee, seeketh Thee: he that followeth Thee, he will oh- 
Uin Thee." 

After indulging in these lofty feelings awhile, he proccerls more 
earnestly: 

“ Come now to help me, O Thou, who art the only Eternal; the true God 
of glory: Father and Son, and so art now; and lloly Spirit, without any 
separation or mutability, and without any necessity or diminution of power, 
and who never diesL Thou art always dwelling in the highest brightness, 
and in highest happiness; in perfect unanimity, and in the fuIlert abundance. 
With Thee there is no deficiency of good, but Thou art ever abiding, replete 
with every felicity, through endless time. 

“ To Thee, O God! I call and speak. Hear, O hear me f lord! for Thou 
art my God and my Lord; my fother and my creator; my ruler, and my hope; 
my wnlth and my honour; my house; my couutry; my salvation, and my 
life! Hear, hrar me, O Lord! Few of thy servants comprehend Thee. But 
Thee atone I love, indeed, above all other things; Thee I seek; Thee I will 
follow; Thee I am ready to serve. Under Thy power I desire to abide, for 
^tiou alone art the sovereign of alL I pray Ivee to eommtnd me ss Thou 
wilt" 

One extract more, breathing the same warmth of feeling, may 
be added: 

** Now 1 have sought Thee: unlock door and teach nm bow 1 may come 
to Theei I have noihiiy to bring to 'Thee but my good will, hut 1 myself 
have nothing elae. I know nothing that » better than to love Thee, the lisa- 
venly and the opiritual One, above all earthly things. Hius I abo do, Good 
Father! 1 know of nothing better tlmn Ihyeelfi 
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"Bat I know not how I can come to Thee onleea Thoo pennittest me. 
Teach it to mOt and help me. If those tbroucrh Thee find the truth who find 
Tbe^ frire me that truth. If they through Thee obtain any virtue who 
obtain Thee, impart that virtue to me. If wisdom, grant me that wisdom. 
Add to me Uie hope of the everlasting life, and mur thy love upon me. 

" Oh I how Thy goodness is to be admired, ibr it is unlike all other goods. 
I wish to come to Thee, and the more earnestly, because of all things I need 
this path. My desire is to Thee, and this roost chiefly because without Thee 
I cannot come to Thee. If thou abandonest roe, then I shall be removed fiom 
Thee; but 1 know that Thou wilt not forsake me unless I forsake Thee. But 
I will not forsake Thee, because Thou art the highest good. There is none 
of those who seek Thee i^htly that may not find Thee. But they only will 
seek Thee rightly whom l^ou instructest to seek Thee, and teachest how to 
find Thee."* 

From the preceding extracts, and from those before given from 
his Boetius, it will appear that Alfred connected his belief in 
Christianity with high-minded feelings. In his Boetius he takes 
repeated occasions, and with a peculiar pleasure, to expatiate 
upon the power, perfections, and providence of the Deity, with 
ail the clearness of perception, and largeness of thought, and 
warmth of sentiment, of a rlatonic or Pythagorean philosopher, 
though with the superior light of a Christian thinker. 

The subject never occurs to his pen but he dilates upon it. with 
such visible affection, as to show that it was the habitual and pre¬ 
dominant feeling of his cultivated mind. Yet, frequently as he 
has discussed it, he never betrays any narrow-minded superstition. 
All his conceptions are intelligent and expanded. He views the 
greatest of beings not only as the sovereign, but as the father, the 
guide, the instructor, and the benefactor of his creatures. He 
loves to contemplate this awful theme, and to interest others with 
his contemplations. It is surprising, in an age so dark and tu¬ 
multuous, and amid cares and employments so harassing and 
multifarious, and when relics and rites were the religion that was 
most valued, that the mind of Alfred could have tlius enlarged 
its religious meditations, have conceived them so justly, and ex¬ 
pressed them so rationally, and yet so fervently. Nothing displays 
more emphatically the habitual greatness of his mind than liis 
pure, and lofty, and affectionate theism, and the natural and 
earnest diction into which it effuses. 

That Alfred, who lost both his parents before he was ten years 
old; who was on the throne at tne age of twenty-one, and was 
immersed so long in the occupations and vicissitudes of the most 
deadly warfares; who lived amid such desolations and ignorance, 
and had no education but such as in his maturer life he was en¬ 
abled to give himself, should yet have formed his mind to that 
admirable combination of great piety with great wisdom, enlarged 
intellect, liberal feelings, and as much knowledge as bis inquiS' 


^ Tbeoe exiraela ora taken from the Coltae BISS. VitalL A. 15. 
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live curiosity could obtain, is a phenomenon that, in far happier 
times, has rarely, if ever, been exhibited on the throne. As all 
effects have adequate causes, we are led to i^uire into the origin, 
or first author, of this attainment. The individual within 1^ 
reach to whom the commencement of his religious feelings can 
be most justly attributed is his kinsman, St Neot* Alfrra is de- 
cllred to have freouently visited this pious man; to have con¬ 
versed much with him on devotional subjects; to have profited 
greatly, both in his moral conduct and knowledge of Christianity,' 
from these interviews; and to have been reproved by him, as 
already mentioned, for his faults. 

It is not clear whether St Neot was his brother or his uncle.* 
He was king before he abandoned the world,' but as to what pro¬ 
vince he reigned in England, and of his former name, we have 
no satisfactory information and where this is wanting, no con¬ 
jecture, however ingenious, can in history be substituted for it^ 
But of his spirit and subsequent conduct the details arc clear and 
abundant 

Neot is described to have been a very meek and mild man: to 
have become a monk at Glastonbuiy; to have visited Rome seven 
times; and to have retired to a wild solitude in Cornwall, which 

' Asacr ealli Neot, “Covniitua suua,’* p. 32. Invulf nv*, h« wu frequentiy at 
the feet of St. Neot and Wererrith, p. 27. 

<■ The Saxon life of Neot soft, “On chan Cime psf jElppcb king 
anb Co chan halgcn gelomen (often) com emb hip 
cheappe.” MS. Venp. D. 14, p. 145. The oMeat Latin life adda, that Neot 
received him as his lord with honour, and aa his brother with love, biesaed him, 
taught and inalructcd him, and khowed him the way of prudence. Claud. A. 5, p. 

Romaay's prove life mentiona that Neat taught him ** multa in divinis et qna 
t7iri>tianivmo pertinebant, regi dieaeruil.*’ Whit. Neot, p.'347. His metrical life 
mcDtiona that “ad sanctum peraaipe requirit.” Ibid. p. 3M. 

* The MSS. Claud. A. 5, makes him the son of Ethelwulph, and tberefere brother 
nr Allred. So docs the metrical life of Ramiay, Whit. p. 316, and the lives of 
Si. Neot, extracted by Lcland in his Collect, vol. iv. p. 13, and so Loland himself. 
De Script. Bril. p. 143. Other authoritica ststo him to be the son of Egbert I 
think if ho had l>cen Alfred's brother, Asoer would have hardly called him “ cog. 
nalus." 

' So the Claudius MS. intimatea; “Neque enim alienoa vel ipao genera inferior 
sanclus erat Neolus ; sed ex eodem aauguine erextua rex” p. 153. One of iho in¬ 
scriptions on the window in hia CorniaE ebnreh was, “ Hie tradidit ooronam fieiri 
suo mniori." Whit. Neot. p. 74. 

' Ramsay’s prose life implies East Anglia, p. 340, and so Leland ondoratood it 
Itin. iv. p. 135. 

*' Dr. Whitaker's tbeorjr ia, that he was EllielaUn, the aon of Etbelwnlpb, ami 
king of Kent, p. 73. It ia a verv spirited onnjeciura, and not wholly impriibiibio ; 
hot Malmabury has declared that he did not know what end EtbelsUn had; and the 
Saxon life aaya of Neot, " Ho waa in his youth addicted to bosk-iilM Isaming, and 
to reiigiona practieea, and diligently iiraoiied about the eternal life, and ho 
might moat firmly live fer G^.** MS& Ve^ Tliis does not ssa^y sail witli 
Ethelstan's reign in Kent, and battle in 651 with the Danes. See bobta, p. 315. 
Fordon, who mentiona hia death in a eonfliet with the Bcida, does not atale hie 
earlier anihorily fer this incident. On the whole, we cannot Msality the saint with 
the king aa an historical eertainty. 
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he afterwards quitted to build a monasteiy.' He died before 678. 
The princi^ feature in his moral character is tte resolution 
which he formed of roping the predominant virtue of every 
person in his cloister that had any,—the continence of one man, 
the pleasantness of another, the suavity of a third; the serious^ 

ness, humanity, good nature, and love of singing, and of study, 
in others. Hence the summaiy of his character is thus trans¬ 
mitted to us: “Humble to all, affable in coni^rsation, mild in 
transaction of business, venerable in aspect, serene in counte¬ 
nance, moderate even in his walk, sincere, upright, calm, tem¬ 
perate, and charitable.’’^ 

It is extraordinary that such a man should have led the mind 
of Alfred to favourable impressions of sincere religion. 

It is an agreeable instance of Alfred’s good humour, that after 
his restoration, he was in the habit of narrating to his friends the 
adventures of his adversity, with lively pleasantry.'* 

There is one little incident attached to the memory of Alfred, 
which, as it exists in an author who seems to have been curious 
in searching into ancient remains,' may be mentioned here, that 
nothing concerning so great a man be lost 

One day he was hunting in a wood, he heard the cry of an 
infant in a tree, and ordc^ his huntsmen to examine the place. 
Tlicy ascended the branches, and found at top, in an eagle’s 

nest, a beautiful child, dressed in purple, with golden brackets, 
the marks of nobility, on liis arms. The king had him brought 
down and baptized, and well educated; from the accident, he 
named the foundling Nestingum. His grandson’s daughter is 
stated to have been one of the ladies for whom Edgar indulged 
an improper passion. 

We will close our account of Alfred’s moral character by one 
remarkable trait. An author who lived at the period of the 
Norman conquest, in mentioning some of the preceding kings 
with short a{i{>ropi'iatc epithets, names Alfred, with the sim^m; 
but expressive addition of “ the truth teller,’’™ as if it had been 
his traditional character. 

* Sm tha preoeding litM, and Whilakar'a aeeonnL 

i Ramaav’i Life, p. 341; Wliilaker, p. 93; and nee hii further aooonnt, p. 94, 95. 

^ Malmmrp, 43. 

' This ia Jobannea Tinmuth, whoae MSS. have not yet been puUiahed, though 
they ewser W eontain aome earioua partieubra. I find an extract from hb hiatory 
in the Bedbiaa Ubnury, lib. xxi. moled 1^ Dngdale, Monaatioon, 1, p. 356. 

™ Herraaani miraeuia Edmundi aeript eirea lOTO. MS. Cotton Library, Tifae* 
ri«a,b.ii. It fidlowa Abbo*n life ofthb king. It u vary beanlifiilly written. P. 91, 
ha aaya ■* Eluamdi VarMiei.** In bb apithals of the kinga, be a aa ma to have eioaely 
fiiBowad their traditional biography, fer be aaUa Edrad, “dabilb padibna,** wbkfa la 
n vary marti^ trait 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Alfired’s Public Conduct. 

Tas conduct of kings ailects the whole nation which contein* 
plates it. The fortunes of human nature arc in Uieir hands. 
Virtue and intellect flourish as their conduct is wise and moral; 
and nations prosper or decline, as the measures of the executive 
authority are salutary or ignoble. 

Although his conduct in the first part of his reign was objec¬ 
tionable, few sovereigns have shap^ tlieir conduct with more 
regard to tte public happiness than Alfred, after his restoration. 
He seems to havo considered his life but as a trust to be used fur 
the benefit of his people; and his plans for their welfare were in¬ 
telligent and great. His military exertions for the benefit of the 
nation, and their final successes, have been already commemo¬ 
rated. ' But although performed by him as necessary duties, tliey 
were luicongenial with his heart and mind. These turned, ns 
soon as they were at liberty to pursue their natural bias, to nobler 
objects than war and bioodsheu. 

His predominant wish was the mental and moral im|)ruvcmcnt 
of his countrymen. His letter to his bishop, prefixed to his trans¬ 
lation of Gregory’s Pastorals, and already cited,* breathes this 
principle throughout To communicate to others the knowledge 
which we possess, he even states to be a religious duty. He la¬ 
ments the ignorance which overspread his land; he desires that 
all the youui, who had pecuniary means, should learn to read 
English; he gently censures former students who had not put 
their knowledge into a popular form, by translating it into the 
vernacular tongue; he devotes his own leisure, and he calls i^n 
his literary clergy to devote theirs, to the translating into Eng¬ 
lish the bmks they possessed. He led the way wim ta.sto and 
judgment in his historical and philosophical translations: he 
seems to place his glory in the intellectual advancement of his 
rude countrymen. 

His correspondent, the French archbishop, also bears testimony 
to the same spirit.^ The translation of Gregory’s Pastorals could 
have no other meaning than to rouse the clergy to labour for the 
moral emendation of his people; and, at the same time that we 
snrraader this book to disapprobation, for its tendency to enchain 

■ FraNi|p.S91,artUs*ohwM. * 8m bsAcs. |k 390. 
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the mind, it may be proper to remark, that the principle uron 
which the king recommended it to hia clergy was unquestion^ly 
just We cannot look roupd the world wiuiout perceiving how 
much the morality of a pecmle depends upon the sagacity, the 
kttowledge, and the virtue of its sacred preceptors. Why is the 
fair influence of true relijgion lessening among us, but because 
the appointed guardians of our morals are not always careful to 
acquire the talents, to display the enlarged views, and to exert 
the conduct which will interest the thoughtless, impress the dis¬ 
solute, and satisfy the doubting ? In every age the world requires, 
from its moral teachers, example, persuasion, and conviction. 
The clergy of Alfred were not distinguished for either, and the 
king knew no other book which at all aimed at educating them, 
to influence honourably, as well as to exhort; nor was any other 
way at that time likely to be more efficacious than to increase 
the influence of the ecclesiastical order. 

In the first days of society, and in its most improved period, 
when religion and philosophy have become duly united and firmly 
seated in the heart, the patriarchal and the priestly character 
may be often most usefully united ; but in the intermediate eras, 
when so many myriads are ignorant of religion, or indifferent to 
it, or prejudiced against it, if there be not a well educated, re¬ 
spected, and authorized clergy, it will depart from the young 
intellect amid the pressure of worldly objects, and become asso¬ 
ciated with degrading superstitions in the vulgar and older minds. 
Alfred could not at that time have pursued a wiser or more pa¬ 
triotic object than that of endeavouring to enlighten and improve 
the ecclesiastical body. 

The school which he established for his nobles,' and the masters 
which he provided for high and low, who were educated with 
his son ^tWweard,^ arc proofs of his desire to augment the 
knowledge of his country. 

His invitations to his court, of learned foreigners and skilful 
artisans; his search around his dominions for men of literary 
attainments; and his munificent patronage to all whose talents 
came within his notice, concur to demonstrate his laudable anxiety 
to improve his people. 

He lived in an age, when to promote the general welfare was 
an idea which seldom influenced the conduct” His plans to 
benefit his subjects were therefore counteracted by thrir preju¬ 
dices and their ignorance. Many of his royal exhortations were 

” Sebeto qiMn «x muhia ma propria fentia noMliboa atudiMiaaiae oenfrogsTe- 
nl. Aaaar, 87. 

<> Cna oomibua pane Miaa rogiania nolHlibas iaftnlibaa at etiam niikia igaobili- 
boa, aab diligwii imagialrorom ears traditua eat Aaaar, 43. 

* ITiis ia a ftatoro wbieh Aaaar giaea of hia eoBtamperariaa, '* Qni iranom aot 
parvwn voinriaris pro eoaaanDi regoi nroaaaiute vallenl aaUro labaraoi,” p. 58. 
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not obeyed; even the castles which he advised, or ordered his 
nobility to build, to protect their own lands, against the Noiih- 
jneo, were reliKstantly begun. It often happened that the ravages, 
which his advice was meant to prevent, occurred before the land* 
holders would obey his foresight Then, when thev had lost their 
families and proper^, they mourned their folly with a repentance, 
says Asser, that could neither restore their slain relations, r^eem 
their captive friends, nor even support themselves with common 
subsistence.** 

But Alfred was not discouraged by the tardiness of his subjects. 
By mild expostulation, by reasoning, by gentle flattery, or by ex¬ 
press command; or, in case of obstinate disobedience, by severe 
chastisement, he overcame tlie pertinacity of vulgar folly; and 
wisely made his bishops, carls, ministers, and [tublic oflicers, 
exert themselves for the common benefit of all his kingdom.* 
Among other things, he was inflexible in exacting from all a 
competence for tlieir offices. To produce tliis, he compelled 
them to study literature. Even they who had liccn illiterate from 
their infancy, earls, governors, and ministers, were compelled to 
learn to read and virite,'' choosing rather to endure the painful 
toil, than to lose their preferment If from age, or peculiar dul- 
ncss of intellect, they could not be taught tlicmselvcs, their son or 
some kinsman, or if none, some freeman or slave, educated for 
the purpose, was ordered to recite before them Saxon books, both 
day and night* 

His pubUc demeanour was very affable, mixed with decorous 
pleasantry; he was eager to join in the investigation of tilings 
unknownV for the curiosity of his mind was insupprcssihlc. 

Many Francs, Frisians, and otlicr neighbouring nations, wil¬ 
lingly came to submit to his authority, both noble and ignoble. 
He loved them all like his ow'n people, received them honourably, 
and gave them both money and i»owcr.'‘ 

His bishops and clergy, his nobles and servants, he treated w ith 
paternal affection; he was indefatigable in his endeavours to edu¬ 
cate such of their children as were in the royal court, in every 
valuable morality; and he himself did not disdain to assist in 
their scholastic tuition.' 

His embassy to India, to the shrine of St. Thomas, is as ex¬ 
pressive of his mind and public spirit as any other action of his 
lifa No other potentate in Euro[ic could in that day have con- 

< Amct, 60. * Ibid. 59. 

^ So I eofiatrne tho ospreMioDS, ** Lilerstorw irti •ludorenL'* Asser, 71. 

'Asser, 71. These pi ssspes Asser see very cofious. 

1 El aiBUow et ioeompsrsbili eontrs omnes hoinines stTsInlilste BU|iie jocundilslo 
el ifoouroni rsroni inesstifstioni sderter se jangebsL Asser, 44. 

* Asser, 44. 

' This I presaine is the msniof of omnibas bonis moribus iDstitnere et lileris ini- 
baste sehM die Boetaque inter esMars non desineiuL Asser, 44. 
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ceivdd it; because no other had acquired that knowledge which 
would have interested them in a country so remote and i^nown. 
The embassy displays not only the extent of Alfred’s informa¬ 
tion, but that searching curiosity, which characterized his un¬ 
derstanding. 

The joun^ is stated by several chroniclers. The Saxon 
Chronicle," Fjorence of Worcester," Radulph,” and Bromton,^ 
simply mention, that Suitlielm, the bishop of Shirebum, carried 
the benevolence of Alfred to India, to St. Thomas, and returned 
in safety. Huntingdon,i and Alured of Beverley,' express that 
the embassy was sent in a discharge of a vow which the king 
had made. Matthew of Westminster,* and Malmsbury, mention 
the curiosities which Suithelm brought back with him. 

Malmsbury, who gives the fullest account of the incident, says 
that the king sent many presents over sea to Rome, and to St. 
Thomas in India; that Sighelm, the bishop of Shireburn, was his 
ambassador, who penetrated with great success to India, to the 
admiration of the age; and that he brought with him, on his re¬ 
turn, many foreign gems and aromatic liquors, the produce of 
the country.* In another passage, Malmsbury declares, that some 
of those gems were to be seen in his days, in the monuments of 
the church.® 

In the former editions of this work, for the purpose of verifying 
this extraordinary incident, a careful investigation was pursue^ 
in order to show that it was long before believed that Saint 
Thomas had been in India; that in the age of Alfred he was pre¬ 
sumed to have died there; and that at that time there were 
Christians living there. It was also proved that such journeys 
were in those days attempted, and the inference was drawn from 
these facts, that the assertions of our chroniclers were not coun¬ 
teracted by any improbability in their assertions of this remarka¬ 
ble embassy. 


" Sac. Chron. p. 86. 

■ 883. Ancio Seinbornenri cpifcopo dcrunclo sueecdit SuitheJnm qui rem 
Alfradl elenosjiMun ad S. Thomam, lodiam datulit, indeqoe proapere retnlit. FW. 

Wif. sao. 

* Rad. Die. 451. He dalea it 887. s Bromton, 819. 

S Airredua aalem miait eleinaaynam aaam Roms et etiam in Indiam ad 8. Tho- 
mam aeeitndam volum quod feemt quaudo boatilia ezereitua bjreoMrit apod Loa- 
douiam. Hunt. 350. 

' Lib. vii. p. 106. 

* Matt. West. 333. He says that Soilfaelm hrau|[bt baek precianattonea. Malm, 
ealla him Sigbelm. 

*■ Et trana mare Romam el ad Sanctum Tbomam in Indiam mnha munera miail. 
Lmatua la hoe mlaana Bifi^mus Scirebammuis eptsoopoa cam mapia praaperilate, 
quad qniris hoe aeeulo mmtur, Indiam penaixaait: iade rodieas eaolioaa apjendorea 
^jwma nim^et Uqaores aromatum, quorum ilia humus loraz eat, reporUviL De 

■ NomraJfaa illanua adhno in e eel m h a monumealia visuatar. Mslaas. Da Pent. 948. 
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But the journeys and writing of the late Claudius Buchanan, 
and of other travellers; and uie subsequent efforts and corre> 
spondence of our Bible and Missionary Societies, have so com* 
pletcly confirmed the facts, not only that Syrian Christian churches 
were early founded in the Indian peninsula, but are still existing 
in the same parts, that it is unnecessary now to repeat our former 
collection of authorities.’ 

No others of Alfred’s foreign correspondencies have been 
transmitted to us, besides the compliment from the Jerusalem 
patriarch; except some donations from the pojpe,* and several 
messages and presents from Alfred to Rome. The king appears 
to have sent embassies or couriers to Rome, in several successive 
years,* 

» In Atrreii’s reign, the following journey to Egypt and Paleatine oMUiTod._ In 
870, three monks, desirous to aoo the places so celebrated in the Christian writings, 
undertook a journey thither. Their itinerary, written by Bernard, one of the traeeU 
lers, is ezUnt. They first went to Mount Garganuni, in which they found the 
church of St. Michael. This is near the Golf of Manfredonia. An hundred and 
fifty miles brought them to Barre, then a city of the Saracens, but which hsd onm 
been subject to tbe Beoeventsna This is on the southeast side of Itsly; they sought 
admiMion to the princo of the cUyg who wo called a Suldan, and obtain^ leave to 
prosecute their journey with letters to the chief of Alexandria and Babylon, de. 
aoribing their countenances, and the object of their journey. 

From Bsrre, they walked ninety miles to tlie jiort of Tarontura, whero they 
Ibund six ships, two going to Tripoli, and ta’o to other parts of Africa, with some 
oaptires. Amr thirty days’ sailing they reached Alexandria; here the master of 
the ship exacted six pieces of gold ^Ibre he would let them Icivo iu 
They produced to lha governor of Alexandria the letter of the sultsn of Barre, 
but it did them no good; a prcoenl of thirteen denarii s piece was more servioM^. 
Bernard remarks, Inal it was the custom of Alexandria to take the money by weight; 
be says, six of the solidi and denarii, which they oarried out with them, wcigli^only 
three of those at Alexandria. The governor gave tliem letters to tbs chicl of Baby. 
Ion; but by Babylon, it is obviuua that Bernard means the city of lliat name in 
Egypt, and not the famous Babylon which spread along tho_ Euphrates. 

filing up the Nile south for six days, they came to the city of Egyptian Babylon. 
The guards of the place oondnclod them tn the governor; their letters wera uwicss, 
and they were eent to prison ; a present of denarii, ea before, rcicaeed them. In re¬ 
turn for this, lie made them out letters, which, ho said, whoever saw, would in to 
place or town exact any mure. They could not leave this &bylon wilhoni a aesied 
permiation, which some more denarii ware required to obtain. • ■ t. i 

Barnard proofs to describe bis iourney from Egypt to Jerusalem. It ta ahoruy; 
back up the Nile in three daye to SiUiulh, thence to Msalla; thenro they Bailed to 
Amiamate. Qo« babuit ab aquilone mare; thence sailed to Tanis, to FsramM; 
here was a mullituda of camels. The desert of eix diye* journey began from this 
city; it had only palm-trees; in the middle were two liMpitia; the Mrlb wae foitlln 
toGsu; thence to Alariu, to Ramula, to Emaua Castle, to Jerusalem. Ho mo- 
liona one trail of Jerusalem, which eliows that aonae inlcrcourae was roaintsiiiod by 
devotion between lliose distant places, snd the west of Enrops.^ Hs say^ “ we wera 
received there in tbe mansion of bmpilalily of lha most glorim Cbwiemgne, In 
which all are reeeivml who visit this place for devotion, snd who sprak lbs Hainan 
languge.” Ha aayt there was a church near it, with a most noble library from 
same empire. From Jerusalem lliey sailed in sixty daye, with sn onfcvonrsmo 

to IliJy* a 

• Amer, S9. The pope, at Alfrcd’a request, tiheratad Bm Saxon achnol in Rome 

Cftirooide aUiea, that in the yeura 88S, 887, 888, 888, 
890, Alfred's alms or letters wera ant to Rmm. 
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When the measures are mentioned by which Alfired endea> 
voured to excite in his subjects a love of letters, it will not be 
forgotten that the University of Oxford has been connected with 
his memory. 

The concurring testimonies of some respectable authors seem 
to prove, that he founded public schools in this city; and there¬ 
fore the University, which has long existed with hi^ celebrity, 
and which has enriched every department of literature am 
science by the talents it has nourished, may claim AUred as one 
of its authors, and original benefactors. 

But this incident, plain and intelligible as it appears to be, is 
environed with a controversy which demands some consideration; 
for it involves nothing less man the decision of the superior an¬ 
tiquity of the two Universities of England. We leave to abler 
pens the determination of the dispute, and shall only notice in the 
note a few particulars concerning the first periods of the contest, 
and the point on which it turned.^ 

This indefatigable king made also a code of laws, with the 
concurrence of nis witena-gemot or parliament, which has been 
called his Dom-boc. In this, for the ^t time, he introduced into 
the Anglo-Saxon legislation, not only the decalogue, but also the 
principal provisions of the Mosaic legislation, contained in the 
three chapters which follow the deemogue, with such modifica¬ 
tions as were necessary to adapt them to the Anglo-Saxon 
manners. In the laws attached to those, he mentions, that, with 
the concurrence of his witena-gemot, he had collected together, 
and committed to writing, the regulations which his ancestors 
had established; selected such of them as he approved, and re¬ 
jected the rest He adds, that he showed them to all his witena, 
who declared that it pleased them ail that these should be ob¬ 
served. Forty heads of laws then follow, on the most important 
subjects of the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and legislation, ob¬ 
viously tending to increase the national civilization.* 

When Alfred regained his throne, and with that, the kingdom 
of Mercia, he fouM that tlie Danish invasions had so destroyed 
the ancient police of the kingdom, and regular habits of the 
inliabitants, tnat the Anglo-Saxons were infesting each other with 
predatory depredations.* 

The means which he took to reme^ this evil, and also to 

f >ruvidc an efficient force to repress tlie Danes, arc stated to have 
)cen some modification of the ancient provincial divisions of 

f 8m Boto s tl Um and of Ibk ohaptar. 

* Sm Umw in Wilkias'a Leg. 8as. 98-46. I cuiMt doubt Ibat theaa coaipaM 
Um da m - b oo wbiob wome ancient wrHaia alhided to. 

* Iami( 98{ MaiiMbary, 44; and Uie Clirani^ of Jonanaa da Oianedee. CM. 
M88. Narob D. B. Tbia cbfoniela is not much mora iJwn an abrid|mcat of 
Maimaburp. 
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England, which had long before been known a« idiirea. Hie 
alterations which he made with these are not detailed. But it is 
expressly declared that he b^an tiic system of dividing them 
into hundreds, and these into ton parts or tithings. Under these 
nominal divisions, the population of the country was arranged. 
Every person was directed to belong to some himdred or tithing. 
Every hundred and tithing were pledged to the preservation of 
the public peace and security in meir districts, and were made 
answerable for the conduct of their several inhabitants. In con¬ 
sequence of this arrangement, the inhabitants were speedily called 
out to repel an invader, and every criminal accused was sure to bo 
apprehended. If he was not produced by the hundred or tithing 
to which he was attached, the inhabitants of these divisions in- 
curr^ a general mulct. Thus every person in the district was 
interested in seizing or discovering the ofiender. If he fled, he 
must go to other districts, where, not having been marshalled 
within their jurisdiction, he would be known and punished as an 
outlaw, because unpledged; for he who was not pledged by some 
hundred and tithing, experienced all the severity of the law.** It 
is added to this statement, that Alfred divided the nrovinciai 
prefects into two officers, judges and sherifls.* Until his time 
there were only sherifls. He separated, by the ap])ointmcnt of 
justices or judges, the judicial from the executing department of 
the law, and thus provided an improved administration of law 
and justice. That golden bracelets were hung up in the public 
roads, and were not pilfered, is mentioned as a fact, which evi¬ 
denced the efficacy of his police. 

The unsettled state of society in Saxon-England, and that . 
twilight of mind, which everywhere appears at this period, may 
have justified these severe provisions. They are, however, liable 
to such objections, that though we may admit them to have been 
necessary to Alfr^, no modern government can wish to have 
them imitated. They may have supjiressed robbery; they may 
have perpetuated public peace; but they were calculated to keep 
society in a bondage the most pernicious. They must have pre¬ 
vented that free intercourse, that incessant communication, that 
unrestricted travelling, which have produced so much of our 

M.lfmb.44. , . . , 

• PneleetM vero prorineianiiD qni anUsa vtoadomwi vecabaniar in dua oBIcla 
divitil, id eat, in judioea qaes nunc juaticiarioa voeamaa et io vice eomilM qui 
adhoe idem nomen ntinenL 88. We will brietly remark here, that Om 

Welih aneientl* had the terrtthrial dhriaiena of eaelret; a bondred, whieb conteined 
two evmmwd; each of theae bad twelve maeaewr, and two trof; in every macnawr 
wets Ihor lielj or towna; in every town tear fafiMl, each of which contained four 
rfaandir; every rhandir was eompoaed of aistaen aerea. Tbne every «»• 

tained, as die name imyoita, a bimdied toama, or 85,000 aerea. Leges Walhew, p. 
157,15a The preface to theae laws aUtes Sooth Walaalobava eonlained tixty.^r 
eantreft, and North Wales eighteen. IMd. p. 1. The centref end the ^mmwd bad 
naeh a onort to determine eeniireveteieB, Ibid, f, 889. 
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political and literary prosperity. They made every hundred and 
tithing little insulated populations, to which all strangers were 
odious. By causing every member of each district to become 
responsible for the conduct of every other, they converted neigh¬ 
bours into spies; they incited curiosity to pry into private con¬ 
duct; and as selfishness is generally malignant, when in danger 
of meeting injury, they must have tended to legalize habits of 
censoriousness and acrimonious calumny. 

That Alfred was assiduous to procure to his people the blessing 
of a correct and able administration of justice, we have the gene¬ 
ral testimony of Asser. He not only gave the precept, but he 
exhibited the example; he was a patient and minute arbiter in 
judicial investigations, and this, chiefly for the sake of the poor, 
to whose affairs, amonj^t his other duties, he day and night 
earnestly applied himself.'* 

When we reflect that Alfred had, in the beginning of his reign, 
transgressed on this point, he claims our applause for his noble 
self-coiTcction. It was highly salutary to nis subjects; “ for,” 
says Asser, “ in all his kingdom, the poor had no helpers, or very 
few besides him. The rich and powerful, engrossed with their 
own concerns, were inattentive to their inferiors. They studied 
their private, not the public good.”* 

Alfred applied to the administration of justice, because it was 
then so little understood, and so little valued by the people, that 
both noble and inferior persons were accustomed to dispute per¬ 
tinaciously with each other in the vcir tribunals of justice. 
What the carls and legal officers adjudged, was disregarded. 
All resorted to the king’s judgment, which was then respectfully 
fulfilled. Burthensome as so many legal appeals must have been, 
he never hesitated to sacrifice his own cornibrt for the welfare of 
his subjects. With great discernment, and wonderful patience, 
ho examined every dispute; he reviewed the adjudications made 
by others in his absence. When he saw that the judges had 
erred, he called them mildly to him, and either personally, or by 
confidential persons, inquired if they had erred from ignorance, 
or malevolence, or avarice. When he found that ignorance had 
produced a wrong decision, he rebuked the judges for accepting 
an office for whi^ they were unqualified, and commanded them 
to improve themselves by study, or to abandon their offices.' 

TIte statement of Asser is in gcncal terms. We have already 
alluded to the ancient law-book, the Mirroir dcs Justices, which 
presents to us many imtances of Alfred’s punishing judges for 
misconduct Andrew Home, who wrote this work in Norman 
French, in the time of Edward the Second,' has been attacked, 
with severity, by Dr. Hickes, because he m^es the institution of 

* Atm, 68. • Ibid. ' lUd. TO, 71. 

■ It WH piintsd is Laadse, 1648. A tnnsbtios sppasnd in 1646. 
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juries to be anterior to the conquest.^ The objections of this 
respectable critic are, however, weakened by the recollections 
that lord Coke and Spelman, before Hickcs wrote, and bislntp 
Nicholson‘ since, have maintained, with others, that the An^o- 
Saxons had juries, and that Home professes to have taken his 
facts from the records of the court 

Some of the cases stated in the Mirror, show that Alfred was 
assiduous in protecting the independence, the purity, and the 
rights of juiymen. He punished capitally some judges for decid¬ 
ing criminal cases by an arbitrary violation of the right of jury. 

“ He hanged Cadwinc, because he condemned Hachwy to 
death without the assent of all the jurors, in a case where he put 
himself upon the jury of twelve men, and because Cadwine 
removed three who tvished to save him against the nine, for 
three others into whose jury this Hachwy did not put himself.” 

He hanged Markes, because he adjudged During to deatli by 
twelve men not sworn.” 

“ He hanged Frebcrnc, because he adjudged Harpin to death 
when the jurors were in doubt about their verdict; for when in 
doubt, we ought rather to save than condemn.”-* 

The numerous occupations, both public and private, to which this 
active-minded king directed his attention, seem sufficient to have 
occupied the longevity of a Nestor. Yct Alfred died at the 
age of fifty-two, and his life was literally a life of disease. 

Inc ficus molested him severely in his childhood.'^ After distress¬ 
ing him for many years, this malady disappeared, but at the age of 
twenty was replaced by another of the most tormenting nature. 
It attacked him, before all the people, suddenly with an immense 
pain, during, and probably caused by, the protracted bnnmiets, 
“ day and night,” of his nuptial festivities; and never left him.' 
Its seat was internal and invisiblebut its agony was incessant. 
Such was tte dreadful anguish it perpetually produced, that if 
for one short hour it happened to intermit, the dread and horror 
of its inevitable return poisoned the little interval of ease." The 
skill of his Saxon physicians was unable to detect its nature, or 

I* See Hiekes's Dieeertatio Epietoleria, p. 34-43. 

‘ See tbe biehop’e pretkoe to Wilkhie'e Legei Anflo-SesonicK. 

i Mirror, p. 996-1^8. * Ataer, p. 40. 

' Poet diutume die iioctiH]iie eonvim eobito et immeiMs bUiim omaiboe medieie 
ioeofnilo eonfeotim conm omoi popole oorrepotus eet dolore. Aewr, 40. 14 wee 
•fflictinf him w the (brtp-8fth yeer i^hie tile, when Aonr wrote the pere^impb wowli 
meotioned it. The espreaekme of Aeeer, **dailT benquete by day ead aifbt," ioiply 
that they were eontiniiH <br aooie days; and tbiaeahatistwg oontiamlMO PMy have 
given Al<Ved*a ennatitiMion the irretrievable Uow. 

* Aaer deeeribes it as ineogoitom enin erst omoibaf qni tone adnaat et atiaia 
hoe oaqoe qnotidie eementiboe, p. 40. 

■ Sed M alMmendo Dei nieerioordia anios disi aot oeette vel atiam eniao bone ^ 
tervallo iOa toanailaa ee p e ei ta Awrat, Umar tamen ae tremor iUine enorabilia doioris 
earn mb deaertt. Aomr, 48. 
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to alleviate its pain. Alfred had to endure it unrelieved.* It is 
not among the least admirable circumstances of this extraordi* 
nary man, that he withstood the fiercest hostilities that ever 
disn^sed a nation, cultivated literature, discharged his public 
duties, and executed all his schemes for the improvement of his 
people, amid a perpetual agony, so distressing, that it would have 
disabled a common man from the least exertion.* 

_ * From thi* diiorder oontinuini^ lo long with ouch acute pain, without deatiopng 
him aooner; from the period of hie life when it began; from ita internal aituation; 
from ita horrible agony, and from its not appearing to have ceased till hia death, 
some conjecture may be formed of it; at least, I understand, there are some dia- 
e^s incident to the human frame, as internal cancer, or some derangement of the 
biliary functions, to which these circumstances are applicable. 

r We have referred to this place a cursory review of the former discussions be¬ 
tween Oxford and Cambridge, which have been connected with the memory of Al¬ 
fred. This dispute did not burst out publicly till the reign of Elizabeth. When the 
^ueen visited Cambridn in 1564, the orator of the university unfortunately declared 
in bis harangue, that Cambridge truly claimed a superior antiquity to Oxford. 
raged that an attempt should iiave been insidiously made to prepossess Uie ear of 
majesty^ to its prejudice, Oxford retaliated the aggression, by asserting, in a written 
composition, to the queen, when she came to the university in 1566, that it was Ox¬ 
ford, and Oxford only, which could truly boast the earliest foundation. 

Wars, horrid wars .* became then the business and the amusement of every stu¬ 
dent. ^ Cantabs and Oxonians arranged themselves to battle, and every weapon of 
polemical erudition and polemical fury, was raised against each other. 

Caius, one of foe leaders in tliis discussion, published a quarto, in defence of Cam- 
bridge, in 1574. He_ said, lie came to restore peace; as if, by assuring the world 
that Cambridge was in the right, be could ever give tranquillity to Oxford. 

Oxford denied foe right of an insidious partisan to be a peace-maker; and at last 
Brian Twyne appeared, with a aa large and os full as that of CUus, in which 
the^ glory of Oxford was sturdily and angrily maintained. Many combatants at 
various intervals succeeded, and the conflict became as ardent as, irom foe fragility 
of the materials, it was ineflbctual. 

^ Some of the feiends of Cambridge managed to see the first stones of their univer¬ 
sity laid in foo_ 173d year aAer the flood. Others, however, who were not blessed 
with optics which hao the faculty of seeing what bad never been visible, very wisely 
iMponed the existence of their favourite till about four centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian mra. At that period, they found out that one Cantaber, a royal Spanish emi¬ 
grant, who came to Englsnd in the days of Gurguntius, bad sent for Greek philoso¬ 
phers firom Athens, and given lo Cambridge a local habitation, and a name. 

It waa easy for Oxfirrd lo tfojeet, that Cantaber was but one of those airy nothings 
which the poet or the antiquary, in hia phrenxy, diacems. it waa not more difficult 
to laugh at foe wise and learned giants, who were placed aa the aborigines of our 
idand, and who first cultivated letters. But the Oxonian champion did not content 
himself with destroying all the siipeistmotorca of Cambridge vanity. The heralds 
of national ancestry are as fond of their own chimeras, as foey are intolerant of the 
antiquarian progeny of others. Henee, though foe advocate of Oxford denied to 
Cambridge its Cantaber, be conceived it to be jurt to claim for Oxford a ctdony of 
Greek philosopbefa, who came into the Mand with Bmlns, and cMaUisbed a college 
at Cricklsde, which was aAerarards Iranalaled to Bello Ktom, where Oxford now 
stands. See Caiua Ant. CanlsK and Twyne’a Antiq. Acad. Oxen. 

The fame of Oxford waa, however, not wholly intruaied to pbantoms. A basis 
more aeoure waa found for it in a p assa g e printM under the name of Aaser; and it 
fo onfbrtunatn passage which has connecled the dispute with the history of 

An cdilhni of Aaser was poMished ftem a MS. of Camden, in 1603; in which a 
paragraph appeared, stoting. that in 886, a discoid arose at Oxford between Grym- 
bold and bis learned friends whom he had brought with him, and those anaent 
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Kbodmeo whom he feond there, end who refueed to ebay eatirelr hit 
lijree yean the dkeeniion lifted. Alfred, to amate it. went to QriM. llnaaoieat 
leboolmen coDtemled, that befhre the arrtTaf of Or3mboId, lelten had floorithed 
there, thoa^ the loholan bad been tower; and they prored hr the indnbiuble teitU 
mony of ancieDt annaU, that ibe ordioatioDa and ioetitnlee of thto |daoe had been 
ciUbliabed by tome piout and erudite men, if Oildaa, Melkin, Nennioa, Kentigera, 
and other*, who there grew old in letter*; and that Bt Germaio, wbo reatded a 
yenr at 0^^ had auo approeed of them. Hie king reoommended peaee; M 
Grymbidd, diiaaiitfied, withdrew to Wincbeater. 

Sudi i* the import of ihia cooleated pangrmph. If it had been genuiaei it gite 
tin evidence of Aaaer, that there bad been publte acbools at Oxto«C at leaat in the 
fifth and eixth centurie*, when Germain and other* lived. Now Cemlividge bad no 
aoeh plauaibie document a* thi*. It* friend* had indeed talked of Arthur** chartera, 
but Iheae were loon decried u aurreptitioui. The moat ancieot hiatorical drea* that 
it could assume, with any decorous atteotimi to probalnlity, waa Bede's paragraj^, 
about Sigebort establi^ing schools in East Anglia; and Sigebert lived abon e een> 
tui 2 after Gildae. 

Onl unfortunately for the fame of Oxford, Parker, archbislK^ of Canterbury, had 
published, in Saxon typea, an editicm of Aaser, in 1574, from a MS. in which this 
pssssge was not to be found. The ancieat MS. of Aseer, In the Cotton Library, 
which has been thooght to have been written within a century after Its author** doiUi, 
was also without thia ciaose. It waa Otho, A. 13, aince burnt. 

Here, then, waa the point of an elaborate cmitroveray; wa§ this ptatage written by 
Amer? IMd Parker iniidioiuly omit it, or did Camden lurrej^tiottaly inaert it, or 
was it really wanting in the one MS. and really existing in tbe other 7 The eontro. 
versy had tergon before Parker publitbed bis Aaser, Mt it wu then in it* inftney. 
When Camden's Aaser appeared, it was raging in aJI its violence. Camden'e MS. 
which ho thought to have been of the age 4^ luehani II. waa never produced aftor 
it was printed; and no other MSS. can now be obtotned to determine the question. 
See Wood, Hist Oxf. p. 9. 

Oxford and Cambridj^ have since produced such gmt scholars in every depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, and such diatingouked n^n in tbe most honourable petha of 
active life, that oontroversiee like these are felt to be unworthy of their aUoation, 
and are not now oven thought of Tim point of emulation ii known lo be, which 
can noir produce the ablest men; not wbioh first began their tormation. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The Reign of Edward the Elder. 

Alfred had been called to the crown in preference to the dul- 
dren of hU elder brother. Their pretensions were equally neglect¬ 
ed at his death; and Edward, his son, who had distinguished him¬ 
self against Hastings, was chosen bv the nobles ns t^eir king.* 

Ethelwold, one of the disregarded princes, in opposition to the 
decision of the Anglo-Saxon witena, aspired to the crown, and 
seized Wimbum, declaring that he would keep it or perish.^ But 
when the king advanced with an armv against lum, he fled, at 
night, to the Northumbrian Danes; and exciting their sympathy, 
was appointed their sovereign at York, over all their other kings 
and chiefs.* 

By this incident he became formidable both to Edw^ard and his 
people. The Northmen colonists, by occiraying all North- 
' umbria and East Anglia, independently of Edward, possess¬ 
ed one-third part of En^and; and if Ethelwofd’s abilities had equal¬ 
led his ambition, or if Edward hod been a weaker character, the 
Northmen might have gained the sovereignty of the island. But 
Ethelwold seems not to nave long pleased nis subjects; for he was 
afterwards on the seas a pirate,'* and sailed to France in quest of 
partisans to distress the king.* He returned with a great fto, and 
subdued Essex;' persuading the East Anglian Danes to join him, 
he entered Mercia, and ravaged as far as Cricklade. He even 
passed the Thames into Wessex, and plundered in Wiltshire; but 
the Anglo-Saxons not supporting him, he returned. The army 

* A prinutii ■hetn. EllwIwenI, 847. BewMcmniedsItlieWiiitMiiiUdetfter 
Ilk talk. IhM. 

^8u.Ch.l00. Ha.Hunt 35 a. Matt. Wwt.SSI. At WimlmB,hs pomiMl 
UasriTgr ■ Ban bj ibr«,*n4 married bar. IbM. 

• BeB.Hmit. SS9. MaU.Wek.SSi. 8ax.Ch. 100. nor.33T. Tliekilicre- 
pkeed the ana ia her laliaaL 

dlaazilinmtnMieiiiialMaiMazeiaL Maba.46. 

•MalLWeaLSSI. 'Haakm 8ai.Cb.100. 
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of Edward followed him, and ravaged, in retaliation, to the fem 
of Lincolnshire. When the king withdrew, he directed his forces 
not to separate. The Kentish troops neglected his orders, and 
remained after the others had retired. Ethelwold eagerly attiusk* 
ed them with superior numbers. The Kentish men were over- 
powered, but their defence was desperate. Their chiefs fell; and 
the author of the quarrel also perished in his victory.* His fate 
released the island from the destructive competition; and a peace, 
two years afterwards, restored amity between the Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Danes.^ 

But war was soon renewed between the rival powers. With 
his Mercians and West Saxons, Edward, in a five w’ceks* depre¬ 
dation of Northumbria, destroyed and plundered extensively. 
In the next year, the Northerns devastated Mercia.* A miscon¬ 
ception of the Danes brought them within the reach of the king’s 
sword. While he was tarrying in Kent, he collected one hundred 
ships, which he sent to guard the southeastern coasts* probably to 

K revent new invasions. The Danes, fancying the great body of 
is forces to be on the seas, advanced into the country to the 
Avon, and plundered without apprehension, and passed onwards 
to the Severn. Edward immediately sent a powerful army to 
attack them; his orders were obeyed. The Northerns were sur¬ 
prised into a fixed battle at Wodensficid, and were defeated, with 
the slaughter of many thousands. Two of their kings fell, bro¬ 
thers of the celebrated Ingwar, and therefore children of Ragnar 
I>odbrog, and many earls and officers.** The Anglo-Saxons sung 
hymns on their great victory.' 

The event of this battle established the superiority of Edward 
over his dangerous neighbours, and checked the progress of their 
power. He pursued the plans which Alfred had devised for the 
protection of his throne. As the Danes possessed the north of 
England, from the Humber to the Tweed, and the eastern districts, 

* Sax. Ch. 101. Hunt 352. Eohrie^ tba Anflo.Dannh kinf, fell in tba atranls. 
BOielward placn Ihia baUle at Holme, 848. Holme in Saxon mean* a rirer MaiMi. 
In Lineulnihire there ie one called Axelholmo. Camd. 474. The priolcd Saxon 
Chronicle makes a battle at Holme in 903, besides the baUle wherein Ethelwold fell ; 
but the MS. Cfaron. Tib. b. iv. omits the battle in 9^ the MS. Tib. b. i. Whh 
these Florenoe agraea ; and therefore the paaaage of 909, in the printed Cbronieie, 
may be deemed tt mistake. 

* Sax. Qiron. Matt West adds, that the king immediately aflerwarda redneed 
those who had rebelled against him: Et maxima cisea L wtdonienaea et Oxonie n an r , 
P.S53. In 90S, Ealhswy the, the widow of Alfred, died; and her brother, AthaUi an 
ealdorman, in 903. Sax. Cb. 101. She bad founded a monastery of nans at Win. 
ehester. Maitrae,I4S. 

* Sax. Ch. 109. Hunt 352. The MS. Saxon Chrenielas mention, that the Eng- 
IMi defeated at thu time the Danes at Totanhaale. H a r enBi and H eieda n plane 
Ihui eonBict and plaoe in Slaflbrdsbire. 
i8ax.Ch. 109. *no.34a Etbdw.Sda Sax.01.101 

'HunL3S3. Ethdwerd’saeeonntaf Edward’abaUlaehaeaaeferalpaatiealphrBess, 
aa if be bad tranalatad aame fragments of lhaaa aengn. 
vot. f. 41 
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from the Ouse to the sea, he protected his own frontiers by a line 
of fortresses. In the places where irruptions into Mercia and 
Wessex were most practicable, and therefore where a prepared 
defence was more meded, he built burghs or fortifications. He 
filled these with appointed soldiers, who, when invaders approach* 
ed, marched out m conjunction with the provincials, to chastise 
them. No time was lost in waiting for the presence of the king, 
or of the earls of the county: they were empowered to act of 
themselves on every emergency; and by this plan of vigilance, 
energy, and co-operation, the invaders were so easily defeated, 
that they became a derision to the English soldiery." Ethelfleda 
co-operated in thus fortifpng the country. She became a widow 
in 912: but she continu^ in the sovereignty of Mercia," and dis- 
pla}^ great warlike activity. 

The positions of these fortresses, which soon became inhabited 
towns, demonstrates their utility. Wigmore, in Herefordshire; 
Bridgnorth and Cherbury, in Shropshire; Edesbury, in Cheshire; 
and Stafford and Wedesborough, in Staflbrdshire; were well 
chosen to coerce the Welsh upon the western limits. Runcorne 
and Thelwall, in Cheshire, and Bakewell, in Derbyshire, answer^ 
the double purpose of awing Wales, and of protecting that part of 
the north frontier of Mercia from the incursions of the Northum¬ 
brian Danes. Manchester, Tamworth in Staffordshire, Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Warwick, assisted to strengthen Mercia on this 
northern frontier; and Stamford, Towcester, Bedford, Hartford, 
Coichester,Witham, and Malden, presented a strong boundaiy of 
defence against the hostilities of the East Anglian Danes. The 
three last places watched tliree rivers important for their afford¬ 
ing an easy debarkation from foreign parts. 

The Btren^ of Edward was tried by an invasion of North- 
men from Armorica, and Ids military policy was evidenced 
by its issue. Two chieftains led the hostile fleet round 
Cornwall into the Severn, and devastated North Wales. They 
debarked, and plundered in Herefordshire. The men of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and the nearest burghs or fortified places, defeated 
them with the loss of one of their chiefs, and the brother of the 
other, and drove the rest into a wood, which they besieged. 
Edward directed armed bodies to watch the Severn, from Corn¬ 
wall to the Avon. Tbe enemy endeavoured one night to escape 
in two divisions, but the English overtook them in l^mersetshire. 
One was destroyed in Watchet; the other in Porlock bay. The 
remainder sheltered themselves in a neighbouring island, till, 
urged by famine, they fled to South Wales, whence in the autumn 
they sailed to IrelanL* 


"Malimk 4«. 
•8tz.Clul(». 
BnaLSSR 


ElMrad, her hubeiHi, ImmI bam loiif inSrm bethre bia tiaaib- 
* Sal. (%raa. lOS. Flor. 3^ 
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The Aeglo-Saxon monarchy received new Bocurity 
from Edward’s incorporation of Mercia with Wessex, on 
EthcUleda’s death. 

^th Edward and Ethelfleda had many struggles with the 
Northmen in England; but their triumphs were easy, for they 
attacked enemies, not in their compact strong, but in their 
scattered positions. Thus Ethelfleda warred with them in Derby. 
In assaulting the castle, four of her bravest and most esteem^ 
generals fell; but she still urged the combat, and at last maso 
tcred the place: she also obtained Leicester,' Derby, and even 
York. 

Edward endured, and perhaps provoked similar conflicts. 
The Danes attacked his fortress at Towcestcr, but the garrison 
and the provincials repulsed them. In Buckinghamshire, the 
invasion was formidable, and many districts were overrun, till 
Edward rescued his people by new victories. In some parts 
they seemed to copy his policy. They built hostile fortresses at 
Huntingdon, and at Temesford in Bedfordshire, and assailed 
Bedford; but the garrison and its supporters defeated them with 
slaughter.^ 

A peculiar spirit of hostility seemed in the latter years of his 
reign to have excited the Anglo-Danes; for scarcely had they 
experienced the defeats already noticed, before anollier aggression 
was attempted, and was punished.' The progress of Edward’s 

B iwer endangering their own, may have cau^ thteir animosity. 

ut happily lor the Anglo-Saxons and Edward, their love of 
freedom, and the independence of their chiefs, mode their kings 
weak in actual power, and prevented their permanent union 
under one sovereign. Before they retrieved their former dis¬ 
asters, the king collected a large army from the burghs nearest 
his object, and attacked them at Temesford. A king, and some 
carls, perished against him; the survivors were taken, with the 
city. Pressing on his advantages, he raised another powerful 
force from Kent, Surrey, Essex, and their burghs, and stormed 
and mastered Colchester. The Blast Anglian Danes marched 
agunst Malden, in alliance with some vikingr, whom they had 
invited from the seas;* but they failed. Edward sccurra his 
conquests by new fortifications: and the submission of many 
districts augmented his realms, and enfeebled his competitor.* 

* Hunt. 353,354. Su. Cliron. 10& Infiiir My* ofhtTt" Ipmm Mi»m urMbas 
•stiuendis eaalellM mnnieodii^ u aereitibua doeendii d wH in w, Mstun anUMM 
■MiUrM," p. 38. 

s Matt. Wast 35a Sas. Cbitm. 107. ' Sea Bax. Cbnm. 108,109. 

* Dejabpobe micel hejte hine m Cape Cn^Ium, aegchcji 
chey lanb hepep, ge chapa Wicinya che hie him co 
ptileume appanen hepbon. Saa. Ouwi. loa 
* Bas. Cfaroo. 109. Thw Ibe ktef traot to Fbahaa in MorlltamftaaahirB, sad 
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The East Angliao Danes not only swore to him “ that they would 
will what he ^oold will,”” and promised immunity to all who 
were living under his protection; but the Danish army at Cam* 
bii^e separately chose him for their lord and patron.* 

These examp^ of submission spread. When the king was at 

gqq Stamford, constructing a burgh, all the people, arout the 
north of tiw river, received his dominion. The Welsh 
kings yielded to his power. Howel, Cledauc, and Jeothw^, 

gn 4 with their subjects, submitted to him as their chief 

and the king of the Scots chose him for his father wd 
lord. If princes almost beyond the reach of his ambiiio^ ac* 
quiesced in his superiority, it is not surprising that ^e 'd^s pf 
Northumbria and the Strathcluyd population sho;M .follow t^ 
same impulse.* After these successes, Edward died at Farring¬ 
ton in Berkshire.]' 

Edward the Elder must be ranked among the, founders of the 
English monarchy. He executed with judicious' vigour the mili*. 
tary plans of his father; and not only secured th@';|;^Mlo-Saxons 
from a Danish sovereignty, but even prepared tli£^y;jj|K?hat 
destruction of the Anglo-Danish power which b^^escehd&nts 
achieved. 

It has been said of Edward, that he was Lnferioi' to bis father, 
in letters, Imt superior to him in war, glory, 
assertion is rather an oratorical point than drrW%ic^r--iar4ir->' 
Edward had never to struggle with such warfare -.s that during 
which Alfred ascended his throne, in which he lost it, and by 
whose suppression he regained it Edward encountered < t tl^ 
fragments of that tremendous mass which Alfred first broke. / 

■taved Ihers while • bargh w» nude at Towceiiler: then Thnrieitb Eerl end hie 
Mfowera, and ell the ermy from Northamptan to the river Welend in that county, 
eoogbt him to Hleforde, end to Mandboran. Sox.Cbron. 109. 

” Tha hie eall eha folbon cha he polbe. ibid. 109. 

* bine gecesf f ^nbeplice him co blapopbe anb Co CDunb- 
bopan. Sex. Cbron. 109. 

* Sex. Cbron. 110. The WeMi had previoualy niffered flom the warlike Ethel- 

flede. took Brecon end e Welah queen, aiw lifnalixed tdlerwarjlv 

aaother invaeion. Howel waa the celebrated Howel Dha, the leeial^or of Wale^'' 
He held both Powjre and South Walaa. Cledauc wax hie brotlfej^j^ ^o e’a Hiet.' 

44,4S. Powja and Dinefii wr were Iributaiy to the kin( of Aberfraw. ' ^e Uwe of 
Howel Dha mestioa the tribote to the king of London Ibua: ** Sixty-three poonde 

ie the Irihule from the kia|r id' Aberfraw to the king of London, when be took hie 
kinirdom ftom him { and bMidee thie, except dofa, hawke, and bcraee, nothing ebo 
■hafi ba taaoted.** Idb. iii. e. 9, p. IM. Wotloo'a edition. 

■ Mailreo, 147. Saxon Chnm. 110. Flor.347. Malt. Weat 3S9. Hoveden, 499. 
Malm^ry, 46. Ingnl^ Bromton, 835. 

* The veer af Me death la diflbrenllv ctaled; 994 la giveo by Malt Weat 359; 
■Vomtea, 637 1 FW. 347; Malm. 48: MeiL 147; aiitm. Petrib. 95; end by the 
MS. Chim Tib, h. L and alao h> iv. ‘Rm printed Saxan Chianido haa 99S^ p. llOi 
Hoveden pnia 919, end Ethelword 996. Tlu anlhotiUea br 994 prapondeialn. 

■Malmeb.46. Fler.336. li>gidr.9a 
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Edward had many children besides Athelstan. He was twice 
married. His first marriage produced two sons, Ethelward a^ 
j^win, and six dau^ters. Four of the latter were mittAH to 
continental potentates.* His second union^ was followed by the 
birth of two more sons, Edmund and Edred, who in the course 
of time succeeded to his sceptre; and of three daughters. One 
of these, a lady of exquisite beauty,® was wedded to tte prince of 
Arquitain. 

- Inward imitated his father as well in his plan of education as 
iu his TOvemment The first part of his daughters* lives was 
devotpq to letters: they were afterwards taught to use the needle, 
and the distaff His sons received the best literary education of 
the days, that thev might be well qualified for the offices of govern* 
ment to which thev wore bom.* 


CHAPTER II. 


The Reign of Atbeletsn. 

Imhbdiatbly after Edward’s interment, Ethelward, the eldest 
9r>n of his first marriage, the pattern of the illustrious Alfred, in 
1 turners, countenance;, and acquisitions, was taken away from 
fte hopes of his countrymen.* On his death, the Anglo-Saxon 
sceptre was given by the witona-gemot to Athelstan, and he was 
crowned at Kingston. He was thirty years of age at his acces¬ 
sion. His father’s will directed the choice of the approving 
nobles.' 

Athelstan, the eldest but illegitimate son* of Edward, was bom 

* Mkitiiia 4*. 

.. ^ Hill, aeetist^ wife wa» whoae will U prinlad in Saxon, villi s Latin 

Irana&klioD, M, thn appendix to Cytt’t Saxon dielioiierr. 

* Ldfi«»lv^P*^toiiAatU eximiv mutierain. Malmah. 47. 

* M^jpalx 47. Edvard wmf for aome time under an eseonnnunleation freoi 

Ronie,^' hia biabopriiv vioanL The king appee^ the pope bp filling 

seven mm in one dep. Malnsb. 48. Edvard vaa burled in the mom m e n aet er p 
vbare bis lather'and brother Eihelverd lep. Ibid, 

* Mahn^dfo Flor. 347. Sax. Cb. 111. Bfalintbarp Mva. Iba prinea diad in a 
fov dapa alter hie latlier. The MS. Saxon Chronicle, ^b. b. iv. particttlariaM aix- 
lean dapa, «• pyche hpabe thep S^pop ymbe 16 ba^ar sec Oxan- 
popbn.” < 

' MalaMb.48,49. 

* Hia motbar vaa a riiepbenTa daughter, of extraeidiiiarp beotdp. Mslinab.^ 
Bromtoo, 831. Matt. Weal. 351. She ia ceiled Egvine, illoatrie Maiae, bp H. Sll- 
KrBve,M&OlaepbA.I3,Midin J.Be«Br'aC3iran.!il88.HarL641. b vaa bar dangb. 
lar vho marriad 8^;trpg. Ibid. 

41* 
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in Alfred’s lifetima He could be only six years of age when his 
grandfather died, ami yet, interested by his beauty and manners, 
Alfred had invested him prematurely with the di^ty of knight¬ 
hood, and given him a purple vestment, a jewelled belt, am a 
Sax<Hi swora, with a golden sheath. His aunt, Ethelileda, joined 
with her husband in superintending his education; and the attain¬ 
ments of Atholstan reflected honour on their attentions.”^ 

The Anglo-Saxon sovereira became a character of dignity and 
consequence in Europe, in me person of Athelstan. His connec¬ 
tions with the most respectable personages on the Continent, give 
to his reign a political importance, 

Sigtryg, the son of Ingwar,* and grandson of Ragnar Lodbrog, 
was a reining king in Northumbria at the accession of Athelstan. 
He is chiefly known in the Saxon annals, for having murdered 
his brother ? and in Irish history, for his piratical depredations.® 
He, therefore, deserves the character of barbarian, both in mind 
and in nation.*' Athelstan, however, to conciliate his friendship 
during tho first years of his government, gave him his own sister 
in marriage. Their nuptials were celebrated with magnificence.' 
Perhaps the circumstance of the king’s birth, and the existence of 
legitimate brethren, disposed him to court the alliance, rather than 
to encounter the enmity, of the Anglo-Danes, while his power was 
young. Sigtryg embraced Christianity on the occasion; but soon 
repenting, put away his wife, and resumed his idolatry^ Roused 
by the insult, Athelstan prepared to attack him; but Sigtryg died 
before he invaded.*' His sons fled before the king; the warlike 
Anlaf into Ireland, and Godefrid into Scotland. 

Atholstan pursued Godefrid; he sent messages to Eugenius, 
king of the Cumbri, and to Constantine king of the Scots, to de¬ 
mand the fu^tives. The Scottish prince obeyed the necessity, 
and came with homage to En^and. Godefrid. with a friend, 
escaped during tlie journey; and endeavoured, but in vain, to 
interest York in his favour. Retiring from this city, he was be- 

4 MahMb. 49. 

* H« is Dimed the eon of Ivir in the ennela of Ulster. See them, p. 65, 66,67. 

* 914. Niel rez oeciioe eet ■ frstre Sihtrieo. Sim. Dun. 133. So Huntingdon, 
354. The Anrnle of Ulster eontsin s similsr incident, which Ihev dste in 887, p. 65. 
They esU the hrolher Godfrod. Whether this is i misnomer, or whether Sigtryg 
perpetrsted two fistrieides, I esnnol decide. 

* Bee the Annsis of Ul^r. 

® Be Mslmskory entitles him, gente et snimo bsrbsms, p. 50. 

‘ Hoeeden, 49S. Flor. 398. The MS. Chronicle, Tib. b. i«. mentions the piece 
end the diy of this insiriige. It ssyi thst the two kings met sod enncladcd the 
Duptisle et Tsmworth, on the 30th of Jsnuiry, 925, hxp .^chelpcan 
c;^ning Sihciiic Nopchh^m^K caning heo gefainoobon 
xc Tamepeopchtehige, 3 kal. Febpuapn iEchelfcan hip 

>*sa m b. w. 

® 986. Siktrieni vitsdecesnit. nor.34a TheAnasleorUlilerezprcesUlbM: 

•* 998k BfgtrygO’lrsr died in hk old sge.** p. 67. 
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neged, but again eluded the dai^r. His inend perished at sea; 
the prince, after as much misery on the waters as upon lnn«t, sub¬ 
mit^ to Athelstan, and was honouraUy received at his court 
Four days’ enioyment satiated him with the charms of civilized 
life. His early habits impelled him to abandon that tranquillity 
which is so grateful to Uie cultured mind, and he to maritime 
piracy.' 

Athelstan exerted his power with an eflect to which Edward’s 
superiority had never reached. He drove Ealdred from Bebban- 
burh, demolished the castle at York,® and added Northumbria to 
his paternal dominions." 

But Athelstan was not permitted to enjoy his triumph unmo¬ 
lested. The Northmen chieftains saw that the progress of Athel- 
stan’s power was advancing to their complete subjection. Tiro 
states on the Baltic were still full of fierce and active adventurers 
who hod to seek fame and fortune in other regions; and descend¬ 
ants of Ragnar Lodbrog yet existed, both enterprising and )M>pu- 
lar. These circumstances occasioned a great cfl'ort to made 
against Athelstan, which not only threatened to emancipate 
Pmrthumbria from his authority, but to overwhelm his inherited 
government. The greatness of the confederacy, and the prepa¬ 
rations by which it was supported, excited great attention in 
Europe, as well as in England. It is narrated in a Northern 
Saga, as well as in the English Chronicles; and, from a careful 
comparison of all the documents, the following facts seem to be 
an authentic detail. 

In 934, Athelstan had ravaged Scotland with his army, as far 
as Dunfoeder and Wertmore, while his fleet spread dismay to 
('aithness." Constantine was then unable to withstand the storm, 
but lie prepared for a day of retaliation. Anlaf also, the son of 
•Sigtryg, though he had obtained a sovereignty in Ireland, was 
planning to regain his power in Northumbria. In Wales, the 

' Mtlnwb. 50. 

® Malmab. 50. In Edward’a rei^n R^inwaM, a pagan king, came with a great 
fleet and conquered York. Two of bis leaders are mentioned. Souls, and the cruel 
Onlafbald, to wboip be gass po ss e ss i ons. He drove out Aldrad and his brother, and 
deTcaled Constantino. Ibid. 74. Sim. Dun. S.1. This was in 919. Ibid. 133. Regin. 
Wahl had befiirs attacked Dublin. Ibid. In 931, be submitted to Edward. Ibid. 
153. The Annals of Ulster state, in 917, that the Gala, IVom Ireland, attacked the 
fleoteb, and Northern Sazans, and that Reginald MacBsoheb, one of the lesdere of 
the Gafa^ attacked the Beotcb and Saxons in the rear with great akugbler, p, 64. 

■ Math West 360. Flor. 34a. The Ufa Tib. U is. gises a pessage in Saxon not 
in the printed Chronicle, but of the aauM import i^ith the Latin of Fterenoe, ad an. 
936. On comparing the two BUS. Oirooieles of TiU h. i. and 7*ilk b. is. 1 And that 
they oontsin in ssseral places poasages wbioh are nowbere elso prese r s ed , bnt in 
Florence, or Matthew of Weet m i n st e r, Hoseden, or in Huntingdon. Tlw Annals ef 
thaae wrilera, and of Ethel word, seem, therelare, to be but Latin tra n ela lien a of Anglo. 
Saxon Cbronidsa, some of which are now loot 

* Mailra% 147. 8^ Cbron. 111. Biot Don. 134. Ae eanee of the in s seie n 
wan Cnnstawlina’a sidatien of bis iresty. The gcoUisb king gase op hie eon as • 
hostage, with many presenla. Sas. Chren. 349. 
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princes, humbled by Athelstan,* were ready to co-operate for the 
diminution of his strength. The Anglo-Danes (as, for conve¬ 
nience and despatch, we wiU hereafter term the descendants of 
the Northern colonists of Northumbria and East Anglia) beheld 
with displeasure the preponderance of the Saxon sovereign, and 
the petty state of Cumbria had no choice but to follow the 
impulse of the potent neighbours who surrounded it All these 
powers confederated^ agamst Athelstan, and the united mass of 
their hostilities was increased by fleets of warriors from Norway 
and the Baltic.' By an attack of this magnitude, it seemed a 
certain calculation that the single force of Athelstan must be 
overthrown. England had never been assailed before with a con¬ 
federacy of so much power, formed with so much skill, and con¬ 
sisting of so many parta 

Such a combination of hostility could not be completed, and 
the armaments, necessary for its successful explosion, could not 
be collected, without Athelstan’s knowledge. 

He prepared to meet the storm with firmness and energy; and, 
to multiply his own means of defence, he circulated promises of 
high reward to every warrior who should join his standard.' 

Thorolf and Egil, two of those navigating vikingr whose wea¬ 
pons were ready for any enterprise, beard the tidings as they 
sailed by Saxony and Flanders. They came in the autumn with 
three hundred companions, to proffer their services to Athel- 
Stan, who gladly received them.* And Rollo assisted him from 
Normandy. 

Anlaf" commenced the warfare, by entering the Humber with 

P Florence mentioae the prior eubjeotion of Hnwel, king of the Weet Britons, end 
Wer, the king of Gwent, in 936, p. 348, MetL WeeL namea these princes Hnn- 
well and Wilferth, p. 360. 

* The members of the eonfedeney ere steted from Ingolf, 39,37; Flor. Wig. 349 ; 
See. Chron. 111-114; Hoveden, 432; end the E^illi&ge, in Johnstone’s Celto 
Seandiom, p. 31. Florence, Alored Be*, end Ho*edeo, sey, tbet Constentine incited 
Anief to the attempt 

' The British Chronicle in the Cotton library, M3. Cleopetra, b. *. says, ** Ac y 
doeth gwyr Demnaro y geisiaw goresgrn yr ynys y ainaw.” ‘ And the men of 
Denmark came who aongnt to ooa<|Der the island fiom him.’ It add*, ** Ac y rodea 
enter kyffrano ydont ae yny kyffl-ano hwonw y lias breohin yr vsoottieit, pbymp 
nrenbin o Denmaro.” * And he gave them battle, and in this cattle were slain 
the king of Scotland, and five kings of Denmark.’ l%is Chronicle ends near the 
year IMO. The Baxon song mentions Northmanna to have been in the battle, 
“Thxp xeplemeb yeapeh Nopchmanna bpejti,” p* IW- The 
Annaia of iJlater eall the stronie, "a great and destructive war b e t wee n the 
Salons and Normans,” p. 67. »> Hunt, mentlone Froda as doctor Normannna, 
p. 334. Ingulf mentions Danomm and Norreganomm, 37. 

■ Adalatainn aotem eopias dbi eontraxil, prwboitqoe stipendia omniboa, exteris at 
indigenia, qni hoe paeto rem fteere enpiebanl. Egilli Skallagrimi Saga, p. 31. 

t Egilli Sa^ p. 31, 33. They are ealM l^ingvm in p. ^ On RaOo, aee 
W. Gem. 339, and Dodo. 

■ In the &ilil Saga, ha is sailed (Bali'. In the Annals of Ulster, Oiave. p. 67. 
In lbs Brat Jenan BieekfiM AwlaC p. 485. In Bramton, Anla£ Other Irtish 
ohroniclM call him Anlaf, Anlavos, Analapb, and Onlafi 
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a of 616 ships.’ The governors, whom Athelslan had left 
in Northumbria are named Alfgeirr, and Gudrekr. Their forces 
were ^n owrpowered. Gudrekr fell, and Alfgeirr fled to his 
sovereign with the tiding* Among the alUes of Anlaf, the 
Northern Saga names Hryngr, and Adfls, as Britirii princes. 
The latter perhaps may have been Edwal, the son of Anarawd, 
who was reigning in North Wales at this period;» but it is pro¬ 
bable, that Hiyngr was a Danish leader.)' 

The Northern account states, that the first array collected by 
the fiiends of Athelstan, being unequal to a cont<»t, pretended 
negotiations, and that fictitious ofiers of money, were made by 
the Anglo-Saxons, to gain time till all their anny could be assem¬ 
bled.* When their preparations were complete, Athelstan clos^ 
the intercourse by a message to Anlaf,* that he should have per¬ 
mission to withdraw from England unmolested, if he restored his 
plunder, and would acknowledge himself the subiect of the 
Saxon king. 

The messengers reached Anlafs camp at night; he arose from 
his bed and assembled his earls. The tidings were added, that 
Athelstan had tliat day marched into the city a powerful host. 
The Welsh prince exclaimed, that the negotiations had been mere 
artifice; and proposed, that he and Hryngr should attempt a 
night attack on the advanced part of Athelstan’s army, com¬ 
manded by Alfgeirr and Thorolf.** 

Anlaf, brave and active, resolved to inspect the army before he 
attempted the surprise, that the blow might be directed to the 
most im^rtant quarter. He put ofiThis regal vestments, and con¬ 
cealing himself under the disguise of a harper, he went singing 
through the Saxon army, till he reached the royal tent. His 
music and dancing gratified Athelstan, till the business of the camp 
demanded his presence. The minstrel was then dismissed with 
presents, but his pride revolted against accepting a gift from 

' Mtilroa, 147, and Bim. Dan. 35, Hoaeden, 433, TIm abip in whieb E^il 
afterward* left England, nonlained one hundred man or more. Egil. Saga, p. aS. 
ir Anlaf’* ahipe were of tbia site, bia arm/ rooal have been aid/ tbouaand. Wo 
■"ay <ako fort/ thonaand as a oater average. 

” EgiUi 33, 34. 

„ * Eidwal FmI aeoeded in 913, on the death of Anarawd. Brat v Tyw/s, p. 4d5. 
He fell against tbs Saxons in 941. MS, Cloop. 5. 

t Thera is an leeiaadio fragment which exprsasl/dstss, that Harald Blaalaod, or 
Hus Tooth, sent bis son Hr/ngr with an army to chiglaod; but that Hryngr thsrsb 
dolo cireamveniaa et ocmau* eat. 1 Langb. 149. Now ss the oM loelsiidio Annals 
langh. 187,) place the oceession of Harald in 907, and as be was reigning at lha 
lime of this batue, I thinlt it highly probable, that Hryngr, the son of Harald, was 
uw opponent ,^he l sta n . Lnogbeek wants to maks this son of Harald, the Erin 
who will be mentioned in ths reign of Edrad; hut that Erie was uoq u sa t ioo a bly ihs 
•on of Ehrald Harfrsgre. 

* EgUli 8aip^ 38,39. 

* The gaga says, Adila, bat tho OMaling osenw to imply Anisi: 

*i;gillilSga,40.43: ^ 
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Athelstan. He took it to avoid detection, but he disdained to keep 
it, and he buried it in the sand as he left the encampment. 

A soldier in the outer stations observed his movements, and 
knevr him in his disguise. He did not betray him; but he hasten* 
ed with ^e tidings to Athelstan. To a rebuke for not having 
seized him, he answered, " O king, the oath which I have lately 
taken to you, I once gave to Anlaf. If I had broken it to him, I 
might have been faitmess to you; but deign to hear a servant’s 
counsel and remove your tent to another quarter." Athelstan 
thought the advice sagacious, and the royal residence was placed 
in a distant part. The bishop of Sherborne soon after arriving 
with his soldiers, was lodged in the plain which the king had 
quitted.* 

At night Adils and H^ngr embodied their forces, and marched 
on the Saxon camp. I’he bishop was the victim of surprise.'* 
But Thurolf and Alfgeirr, who commanded in the district, roused 
their warriors, and supported the attack. Adils assaulted the 
division of Alfgeirr, and Hryngr directed himself to the allied 
vikingr. 

Vanquished by the impetuosity of his assailant, Alfgeirr fled 
from the field, and eventually the counti^. Adils, flushed with 
his victory, turned on the others. Thorolf directed his colleague, 
Egils, to meet him; he exhorted his troops to stand close, and if 
overpowered to retreat to the wood. Egils obeyed, though with 
a force inferior. 

The battle became warm. Thorolf fought with all the fury of 
valour, which was the pride of the day; he threw his shield be¬ 
hind him, and, grasping his huge weapon with both hands,* he 
prostrated the enemies with an irresistible strength. He forced 
nis way at last to the standard of his adversary; he reached and 
killed him. His success animated his followers, and Adils, 
mourning the death of Hryngr, gave way, and the combat dis¬ 
continued.*' 

Athelstan, hearing of this affair, united, and arranged all his 
forces for a decisive engagement. Anlaf did the same. A night 
of rest preceded the awful conflict Athelstan formed his array of 
battle. In the front he placed his bravest troops, with Egils at 

•M>lmab.4B«DdS48. *Inr>ir,37. Malmali. 48.94a 

* Ttw ■word wMdad with both handa, was dm ^ the aneieat natives of the He- 
bride*. IIm/ called it the ^lairmare, the great swM. See Bosweirs Tour, p. 910, 
9S0. It was a weapo n of most barbaroos nations. 

' ^ifa Saga, 44, 45. 1 do not rive the whole detail of the Saga; I select the 
eireumatanoea wbi^ are meet eotilM tonotiee, and whieh harmonfie best with the 
Saxon deeeriptioos. No two nations deaeribo the same parlieolaia of a battle, al- 
fhoorh the narration ofen^ is intended to be anthentie. A great battle ie oom- 
poeed of a mnltiplioitp of incidents. Individoals, in different stations of the field, 
notiaa diSbreot eironmstanoea. The Saga ia minnte aboot the part whaia norolf 
and Egila fboj^t. The Saxons negieet these wsttian, to reooed their Torketnl and 
Athelalan. This is natural and aDowaUe, perhaps inevilable. 
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their head. He let Thorolf bead his own band, with an addition 
of Anglo-Saxons, to oj^iose the irregular Irish, who always flew 
from point to point; nowhere steady, yet often injuring the un- 
guarde(L> The warriors of Mercia and London, who were con¬ 
ducted by the valiant Turketul, the chancellor of the kingdom, he 
directed to oppose themselves to the national force of Constantine. 
He chose his own West Saxons to endure the struggle with Anlaf, 
his competitor.^ Anlaf, observing his disposition, in part imi¬ 
tated it He obeyed the impulse of his hopes and his courage, and 
placed himself against Athelstan. One of his wings stretched to 
the wood against the battalia of Thorolf; it was very numerous, 
and consisted of the disorderly Irish.‘ 

Brunanburh-I was the scene of action; and Thorolf began the 
battle he loved; he rushed forward to the wood, hoping to turn 
the enemy’s flank; his courage was too impetuous and indiscrimi¬ 
nate ; his eagerness for the fray impelled him beyond his com¬ 
panions. Both were pressing fiercely and blindly onward, when 
Adils darted from his ambush in the wood, and destroyed Thorolf 
and his foremost friends. Egils heard the outcries of alarm; he 
looked to that quarter, and saw the banner of Thorolf retreating. 
Satisfied from this circumstance that Thorolf was not with it, he 
flew to the spot, encouraged his party, and renewed tlie battle. 
Adils fell in the struggle.'‘ 

At this crisis, while the conflict was raging with all the obsti¬ 
nacy of determined patriotism and courageous ambition; when 
missile weapons had been mutually abandoned; when foot was 
planted against foot, shield forced against shield, and manual 
vigour was exerted with every energy of destruction; when chiefs 
and vassals were perishing in the all-levelling confusion of war,’ 
and the numbers cut down were fiercely supplied with new 
crowds of warriors hastening to become victims, the chancellor 

* ^il’a Son, 4fi, 47. * Ingulii 37. ‘ Ejil’» Rags, 47. _ 

> It ■■ linpilv that the poaitioD of thia fiimoaa battle ia not aaoertained. The 
fiazoB aan( aara, it was at Brnnanbarh ; Etbelwerd, a cotemporarjr, namea the place 
Brunandone; Bimeon ofDarhaai, Weondoneor Eihninnanwerch,or Bruiinan bprge; 
Malmaborr, Brnnaibrd; legiilf aaya, Branford in NortbumbrU. Thea^of eoarse, 
imply the aame place: but where waa it ? Camden thought it was alTord, near 
Bromeridfe, in Worlhoinberland. Gibson mentiona, that in Cheshire ttere m a 
pUae ealled Branbarh. 1 ofaeerra that the Villsre mentions a Brnnton ia NorUinas. 
norland. . . , 

^ Egil’s Saga, 48,49. In a MB in the BritUi Mosenm, Galbe, A. 14, the 
of AlbelaUn before the battle of Bronanbnrh is preser*^. It bpgi^ “^la, 
chu Dnihcent .£la, chu ASImighciga Dob. Dinj 

ealpa Cyninga, anb blapopb ealpa palbenbpa 1 On 
mihca punach aelc rixe, anb *Ic gepin peopeh co bpyc, etc . 

■CeosaittibiM idto IbtenUrus armis,psde pes, et enapide enspU nmboqne wabooe 
peUebolar. OmI mnlU aMrUles.eaa&aa<|ae cadavera fognm et paapemm oorrae- 
banL In^S?. 
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Turketul made an attack which influeoced the fortune of the day. 
He selected from the combatants some citizens of London, on 
whose veteran valour he could rely: to these he added the men of 
Worcestershire, and their leader, who is called the magnanimous 
Singin. He formed those chosen troops into a firm and compact 
body, and placing his vast muscular figure at their head, he c^se 
a prouliar quarter of attack, and rushed impetuously on his prey. 

The hostile ranks fell before him. He pierced the circle of the 
Piets and the Orkneymen, and, heedless of the wodd. of arrows 
and spears which fastened in his armour, he even penetrated to 
the Cumbrians and the Scots. He beheld Constantine, the king 
of the Grampian hills, and he pressed forward to assaibldm. Con¬ 
stantine was too brave to aecline his daring adversary. The 
assault fell first upon his son, who was unhorsed; witht'renovated 
fury the battle then began to rage. Every heart beat vehement; 
every arm was impatient to rescue or to take the prince. The 
Scots, with noble loyalty, precipitated themselves on the Saxons,' 
to preserve their leader. Turketul would not forego the expected 
prize. Such, however, was the fury of his assailantsso many 
weapons surrounded the Saxon chancellor, that his lifd. began to 
be endangered, and he repented of his daring. He w|ui nearly 
oppressed; the prince was just released; when Singjn, with a 
desperate blow, terminated his contested life. New courage 
rusned into the bosoms of the Saxons on this event. Grief and 
panic as suddenly overwhelmed their enemies. The Scots in 
consternation withdrew, and Turketul triumphed in his hard- 
earned victory.™ 

Athelstan and his brother Edmund,” were, during these events, 
engaged with Anlaf. In the hottest season of the conflict, the 
sword of Athelstan broke at the handle, while his enemies were 
pressing fiercely upon him. He was speedily supplied with 
another,” and the conflict continued to be balanced. 

After the battle had long raged, Egils and Turketul, pursuing 
the retreating Scots, char^ suddenly upon AnlaCs rear. It was 
then that his determined bands began to be shaken slaughter 
thinned their ranks; many fled, and the assailants cried out 
“ Victory!” Athelstan exhorted his men to profit by the auspi- 

™ logalC 37. MiUmabory and Infolf, and the Welah Chnnicle, Oeop. A. 5. (y 
Hu brenhin yr jracoUieit) anert, that Conslanlina rail; bat I think the Saxon poem 
a better, beoauM a eonleaiponu-y evidenee, that it iru hie aon that periihed. Thia 
uya orConatontine, bip yunu pojilec on fael fCole, funbum yop- 

SJtunben geonge sec guche, p, 113 . The Seottiah hialety eonSnna the 
aoeane of Conalaatina. 

' » aUeate the p roe en oe of Edmond in the battle, p. 113. 

* Tnie inoidant wu iboogfat m eonaeqaenee enotifh to be dmified t* a miiade, 
^ ptnppra of Odo ptodooed. 8w hie lift bp (ftbemei and aee Bromleu, p- 
839, BSS. 

a ^li Saga. 49. 
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c'ious moment He commanded his banner to be carried into 
the midst of the enemy. He made a deep impression on their 
hvnt, and a general ruin followed. The soldiers of Anlaf fled on 
every side, and the death of pursuit filled the plain with their 
dead bodies.’ 

Thus terminated this dangerous and important conflict Its 
successful issue was of such consequence, that it raised Athelstan 
to a most venerated dignity in the eyes of all Europe. The kings 
of the continent sought Ids friendship,' and England began to 
assume a majestic port amid the other nations of the West. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons it excited such rejoicings, that not 
only their poets aspired to commemorate it, but the songs were 
so popular, that one of them is inserted in the Saxon Chronicle, 
as the best memorial of the event.* 

It celebrates both Athelstan and Edmund, the nobles, and the 
valour of the West Saxons and Mercians ; it states the battle to 
have lasted from sunrise to sunset; it mentions the death of five 
kin<»s > the flight of Anlaf, and the fall of seven of his carls ; the 
flight of Froda ; the retreat of Constantine, and the death of his 
son; it concludes with declaring, that the books of the old writers 
had never mentioned a greater slaughter in tliis island “ since the 
\nries and the Saxons hither came from the East over tlic broad 
ocean, and sought Britain; when the illustrious war-smiths over¬ 
came the Welsh; when the earls, excelling m honour, obtained 

the country.”* , n » i i u 

Northumbria and Wales" fell into the power of Athelstan. by 


' Htc victoria oniveraam ChriatianiUlom citiua venlilala, dea^faant 

omnea regea lerraa cam Atliclataoo rege amiciliaa faccrc cl 

foHtcra pacia ioirc. Ingulf. 37. EtheVerd, who '"da hia dir^icle with Eadgar. 
aaya, that, to hia day. it waa popularly called tlic grrat battle.^ MB. _ , . _ . 

• Sa*. Chron. p. IIS-IU. The aong la alao in the two MSS. Tib. R 1, and R 4, 
with frequent varialiooa ia orthography from the printed copy. The MS. R 1, ^ 
it to the year 937; and. among other readinga. inatead of] W Oi 

p. 113.1.30, haa epC Ypalanb. So the MS. B. 4, inalead of bofto-pea , 
D 112 1 12 haa neonb peal : for eal-jobon, aOorwarda sealjonen, 
Md litany rimilar diaferenoea. which are worth collating, bccauac in aome 
aa in Ynalanb and heopb peal, they improve the ««■»«• 
publiahcd 11, with notea, and with throe vemi^a. v. R ^ 412. ^ 

haa inaerted an ancient I-tin veraion it in hia h rtory, p. m “* 

preaerved a portion of anoUicr poem, written alao on rtia ocaaiw^Sb ^ 

talu teyrnget ydaw megya y talawd brenbin Nortwei ^ ^ 

bynny try chant punt o ariant ac nfpent punt o cun a phymp mu 

Kwarthec pob Ww^dto* MR ofBriiMi Hiatory. CSeop R 5. 

S^To/Sl the krngiom of Walea, and H waa mad, to pay a tribuyjo bta 11^ 
SwpayMt of Iha king of Norway to him. Thai waa 900 peonda id^alivar, aoe 

VOL. I. ** 
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this victory. It effectually secured to him the throne of his 
ancestors; and the subjugation of the Anglo-Danes was so deci¬ 
sive, that he has received the fame of being the founder of the 
Relish monarchy. 

The claims of Egbert to this honour are unquestionably surrep¬ 
titious. The competition can only be between Alfred and Athel- 
stan. Our old chronicles vary on this subject; some denominate 
Alfr^ the first monarcha;’ some give it to Athelstan.* The 
truth seems to be, that Alfred was the first monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but Athelstan was the first monarch of England. The 
Danish sovereigns, to whose colonies Alfred chose or was com¬ 
pelled to yield Northumbria and East Anglia, divided the island 
with him; therefore, though he first reigned monarch over the 
Anglo-Saxons, from the utter destruction of the octarchy, it 
was not until Athelstan completely subjugated the Anglo-Danish 

S )wer, that the monarchy of England arose. After the battle of 
runanburh, Athelstan had no competitor: he was the immediate 
sovereign of all England. He was even nominal lord of Wales 
and Scotland. 

The fame of Athelstan extended beyond the island he governed. 
His accomplishments, his talents, and his successes, interested 
Europe in his favour, and he received many proofs of the respect 
with which foreigners regarded him. He had connections with 
Bretagne, France, Germany, Norway, and Normandy; and from 
this period England began to lose its insular seclusion, and to be 
concerned with the current transactions of Europe. 

When the Northmen who had settled in Normandy, overran 
Bretagne, the sovereign, Mathuedoi, escaped to England with his 
family. The Breton lords followed; and all who preferred 


poands oT wool, and 5000 cow* every year.” Caradoe tl*'* (ribute aomewhat 
dilibrent. He aaya, *' 20 pounda in gold, 300 in ailver, and 200 head of cattle.” 
Wynne, 48. 

* Matt. Weal. 340. So theClironicon derecibna Angliaa a Petro de Ickliam. MS. 
Cotton. Lib. Domit. A. ,3. Primua rogum Anglorum coper totam Angliam aoloa 
ragnare eapil. So the Chronicon Johannia de Tazton, ab initio monm ad Ed. 1. 
MS. Cotton, Joliua, A. 1. Alfredua ezinde regnutn Angloroffl aolua omniom regem 
obtinoit. ^ Chronica Johannia de Ozenedea monachi S. Benedicti de Hulmo ab 
adventn Sazonuin ad A. D. 1293. MS. Colton, Nero, D. 2, ad regem Aturednm 
prioium inonarcham lotiua AngliB.—So a MS. in the aame volome, p. 243. AIo^ 
dua rez qui primua tolura regnum Anglun poaaediL—So the Chronicon Roflenae, ib. 
p. 79. lato Alfiredua primna monareha fuit regni Anglia; and many olhera. 

* Edgar, in one of hia chariera, aaya of Athelatan, " Qui mimoa regum Anglorom 
omnea nalionea qui Britanniam inedinnt aibi armia aufaegil,” I Dugda^ Monaat 140; 
and aee Alured. BevorL 110; Sim. Duneiro, p. 18, and 24; and Siubb’a Acta Pont 

1698. So the Compendium Hiat. de Regibw, Angto-Sazim MS. Cott Domit. 
A. 6, p. 5. Athelatanoe qui primua regum ez Anglia folioa Britanniai monarchiam 
habuit. So tbo <%roniea of Tewkabnry, MS. Cleop. C. 3, and cited in Dogdale’a 
Monaaticen, vtd. i. pw 154, Ima, ** Adelatani regia qui ^mua monareha fuiL” So the 
Hiatcria Samaaiaoaia, 3 Oall. 387, calls him dBlhclalani totiue olim Angiiaa Beailei. 
Hermuwna, who wrote 1070, mya, .Sdelatanna regnat Angliamqne din partitam 
aoloa aiU auhiafat. MS. Tik B. 9, p. 92. 
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honourable poverty to the loss of liberty, swelled the emigration. 
Athclstan received the wretched exiles, who came to him under 
the same circumstances as those in which their ancestors had fled 
to Bretagne, with that humanity w'hich ennobles the benefactor. 

The young Alan, the son of Mathuedoi, by the daughter of the 
celebrated .^ain, he took into his palace, and was the sponsor at 
liis baptism. Nourished and educated by Athclstan’s liberality, 
the young Alan giew up to manhtKtd with ability and honour, 
lie beheld indignantly the sufferings of his country; he projected a 
day of letribution. As soon as his age would |iermit., he assentbled 
the surviving Bretons who had emigrated, and directed his course 
to the shores of Bretagne. lie surprised Dol anti Si. Brieux. 
His appearance and first successes revived both patriotism and 
hope; he was numerously joined; he drove the Northmen from 
his country and from the Loire, and received the .sceptre of Bre¬ 
tagne as his well-merited reward.* 

When Charles the Simple, the king of France, was imprisoned 
and dethroned, his queen Edgiva fled into England to her father 
Edward the Elder, carrying over her son Louis, but three years 
tild.’' 

The queen and her son continued the guests of Athelstan, who 
treated his unfortunate sister with affection and rcsf»cct. 

Rodolf,a Frankish noble, who had assumed the throne of ('harles, 
governed France, full of seditions, revolts, .and hostiiitic.s, witfi 
those talents which gave celebrity to their possessor, aiul happi¬ 
ness to the people.* In 926, an intcrcour.se was ojicikhI with 
Athclstan by Hugucs the son of Robert, whose dignity had Ixscn 
so fleeting. Hugucs requested of Atliclstan, his sister, Ethiida, in 
marriage. This was a very delicate negotiation. Hugucs had 
co-f»jx:rated with the other chiefs, that had dethroned and still 
kept imprisoned the king, who had married the sister of the ladv 
he wooed. This sister was with Athclstan, with her infant child. 
Hugucs, however, persevered in his suit, and conducted it with 
flextcrity. He obtained for his ambassador, Adulf, the win of the 
connt of Flanders, and of Alfred’s daughter, tlic aunt of Athcl- 
slan.* The affinity of Adulf mu.st have given interest to his nego- 

* Chronicoa Namneteiue re*tilDtoiii, in the eppendix to I.obineau, *oL ii. ^ j 

and in Bouquet, vol. piii. p. 276; and Flodoaid Chron. ik _ Such waa Uia dwwialion 
which had attended the Northman invaaion, that the cieitaa Namnetica etna nllo 
habilatore vacua ct omnino lonpi tempore deeerta remanail. Ib. Of AJanu^tlm 
Chronieon aaye, “ Tuit vir potena ac valde adveraua inimicoa suoa bellipferalef mrtia 
habena et poeeidena omneoi Britanniam, fonlia inde Normannia aibi aubditam et 
Redonieam et Namneticum et etiam trana Li(crim Medaljicum, Theoialficain et 
Herbadilicnin.” 8 Boaquet. 5176. Daniel, 236. 

* Hia ancceaarni ware, the humiliation of the vaaeala of the crown, tbirtrm 
poaaeaaion of an naurped Ihmne, and la France paciSde roalfre taut iTeamls inquiel^ 
■not dea p r euvea trea certainea de aa prodence, ^ aoo eonrafe, ^ m fermeW et da 
ce genie auperiear qni iait leagranda faommea et lea beroa. Daniel, 350._ 

* Malmebary, 51. The wtiah Chronicle, Clecqi. B. 5, monUona Una: Ac y 
daeth Ednlf iarO Boioyn ap Baudewimi iarll Fhndrya ac aurac fan Bufea. 
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tiation. Splendid presents enforced the request; perfumes never 
seen in England before; emeralds of fascinating verdui'e; many 
fine coursers widi rich caparisons; a vase of onyx, so beautifully 
carved, that the com, vines, and men seemed animated, and so 
polished, that it reflected like a mirror; the sword of Constantine 
the Great; the conquering lance of Charlemagne; a diadem of 
gold and gems, so radiant as to dazzle; and some venerated relics, 
composed the splendid gift.'’ Policy, perhaps, taught the impor¬ 
tance, even to the dethroned Charles, or to his famfly, of making 
Hugucs a friend. His wishes were therefore gratified, and he 
became the brother-in-law of Athelstan.® 

When Rodolf died without male issue, the competition for the 
ggg crown was renewed between Hugues and Vermandois. 

Their factions were too equally balanced to admit either to 
reign. Some persons, remembering the family of Charles, pro- 
]>osed the election of his son. Hugues, despairing of his own 
elevation, inclined to this idea. Athelstan understanding the cir¬ 
cumstances, exerted himself in behalf of l<ouis, the young prince, 
who was still at his court. He sent an embassy to the duke of 
Normandy,*' to engage his influence with the Frankish lords, who 
at last resolved to send to England to offer the crown to Louis.* 

The deputies, one of whom was the archbishop of Sens, reached 
England in 0S6, and supplicated Athelstan, on the part of the 
states of France, to permit their chosen king to join them. 
Athelstan had the glory of receiving this address, and of express¬ 
ing, in return, his joy at the event, and his anxiety for the safety^ 
of the young prince. The French ambassadors plighted their 
oaths, and smuted him king. Athelstan allowed him to depart a 
few days afterwards, and sent many Anglo-Saxon bishops and 
lords to accompany him in honour. Hugucs and the nobles of 
France received him at Boulogne, and he was crowned at Laon.*' 

The reign of Louis was not attended with the friendship of 
Hugues. Differences, in time, arose, and Hugucs increased his 
consequence by marrying Hadwida, the daughter of Henry the 
First, emperor of Germany.* Louis, to collect a power capable 

^ Th« preaent* •(«CDUinertted by Malmabury, p. 5I,«hony», “E^qoMplurimo*.” 
Tbe Britifh Chronicle apeciliee, but with apparent ampliSealion, ■'Tryjshantenimya 
ae eu gwiagoed,” * three handr^ couraere with their trappinga.” MSB. Qeop. B. 5. 

* Alhelataa returned the eourteay with non minoribue benefieiie, in addition to the 
lady. Malmsb. 51. 

^ Dndo do Aet Norman, lib. iii. p. 97. 

* Hugo cornea Irana mare mittit pro aeceraendo Lndotioo Caroli filio qocm rex 
Abtannoa aeunenlna Ipaiaa nulriebat. Flodoardi Hurt. Eccles. Bbem. lib. i*. c. 2$. 

' ftodoardi, ibid. Lonia, from bis residenco in England, was sumamed Trans, 
marinns, or Ontremer. 

* Cbrwieon FMoardl, 6. Bouquet, 184. By her he bad Hugh Capet, who eom* 
pleiad the depoaitlon of the ftmily of Charlemagne, which bis aneerton had begun, 
and whose dynasty, that eeemed eiolentiy terminal in our days, haa baen ainM re* 
stand. 
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of securing himself apinst the aspiring nobles, procured Uie alli¬ 
ance of Athelstan, who promised to send a fleet to his succour. 
“This is the first example,” says a modem French historian, 
“ which we have in our historv, not only of an oflensive league 
between France and England, but it is also the first treaty by 
which these two kingdoms concerned themselves about each 
other’s welfare. Until this event, the two nations had considered 
themselves as two worlds, which had no connection but that of 
commerce to maintain, and had no interest to cultivate cither 
friendship or enmity in other concerns.”** 

Athelstan performed his enga^ments. When Otho passed the 
Rhine, in 939, Louis claimed of England the stipulated aid. The 
Anglo-Saxon fleet sailed immediately for his supjx)rt. It appeared 
off the coast of Flanders, and protected the maritime cities: it 
ravaged some territories of the enemy, but returned to England 
without having had the opportunity of any im]x>rtant achieve¬ 
ment.' 

So much was Athelstan cojisidcred abroad, that Arnnif, the 
count of Flanders, having taken tlie fortre.s8 of the count Herluin, 
in 939, sent his captive wife and children to AthelstanJ 

The emperor of Germany, Henry the First, permitted his son, 
Otho, afterwards surnamed the Great, to solicit a sister of Atbcl- 
stan in marriage. 

In 919, the dignity of emperor was conferred on the prince 
nominated by Conrad, who has beconic illustriously known to 
jwsterity under the title of Henry the First, or the J'^owlcr. 

The wars of Henry with the barbarous nations of Hungary, 
with the Danes, Bavarians, Suabians, Bohemians, Vandals, Dal¬ 
matians, and Francs, by their succe-ssful issue, pnaluccd to him a 
high reputation, and gave new dignity and power to the imperial 
crown; but his mind soared above the praise of a barbarous con¬ 
queror. Such characters have a thousand rivals. TIhj catalogue 
of men, whose successful courage or tactical management has 
decided fields of battle in their favour, is as extensive as time 
itself. Wars have everywhere deformed the w'orld, and con¬ 
querors may of course everywhere Ije found. It is for those 
who display a cultured intellect and useful virtues; whose lives 
have added something to the stock of human happiness; and 
whose characters therefore present to us the visions of true great¬ 
ness, that history must reserve its frugal panegyrics: Heniy the 
Fowler was one of these most fortunate personages. He found 
his German subjects wedded to their barbarism by their agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral habits; and while he provided for their safely 
he labour^ to improve both their morals and their mind.** 

^ Daniel, p, 356. ' Cbronicon Flndoerdi. 8 BonqiMt, 193. _ _ I Ibid. 193. 

^ C^rad aeeraa to have tbreneen Uiia diapoaition in llenrjr. tor il ia bia rmm br 
■electing the 84aoD duke: ■ Sant nobia, fraler, o^iar eie^tna eonf re^andi atqae 

42* 
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He determined, for this purpose, to draw the population of Gier- 
many from their rude, unsocii^ and exposed villa^s, into towns s' 
into those happy approximations of society which present a bar¬ 
rier to the sword of war, which are the nurseries of the middle 
orders of men, which tame the ferocities of the human passions, 
ffive dominion to moral sympathy, communicate cultivation and 
knowledge by perpetual contamon, and cause the virtues to blos¬ 
som amid general emulation, l)y daily lessons of their necessity, 
their diffusion, and their fame. These towns he fortified with 
skilful labour.™ 

To effect his purpose, he commanded, that of the men in the 
villages who bore arms, a ninth should be placed in towns, for 
whose benefit the rest should cultivate the laoours of husbandry. 
The townsmen were to receive a tliird of the collected harvest; 
and, in return, they built bams and habitations, within the city, 
for the peasants, When war summoned, the burghers hastens 
to the defence of their country. By this institution the ravages 
of enemies never introduced famine, because the granaries in the 
cities were an ultimate supply, and warriors were always ready 
to to the field when exigency called.** 

lo induce the people to make towns their voluntary residence, 
he forbad suburbs; and ordered that the country habitations 
should be few and mean. He ordered all solemn meetings, the 
festivities of marriage, and the traffic of merchandize, to to held 
in towns; he direct^ the citizens to improve themselves by use¬ 
ful industry, and, in peace, to learn those arts which they might 
practise to their benefit,** 

By his regulations, by his personal diligence, and by their own 
beneficial experience, the Germans gradually laid aside their 
aversion to live in towns, and these important seminaries of 
human improvement perpetually increased.!* 

Henry, during his life, extended his communications to Eng- 


duMndi, rant orbM et arim enm rcgalibu* inalgnlis et omne quod deco* reginm do. 
poacit, fortoman atqu* more*. Fortuna, frater, eum nobiUistimit moribmt, 

Henrioo eadil. Wiltiohind, p. 10. 

■ ** Beforo this period, excepting tiio ceiUee on the mountaine, (be leele of the no. 
bility, and convent^ wbich happened to be aurrounded with walla, there were oolg 
lonMp tarma and villagea.** Pouer'a Hialorical Derelopenoent, vol. 1, p. 114 

** **In thia napect'Oermanv baa undergone but little alteration. Moat of the 
aneient oit^and even inoonaiderabla towna, are aurrounded with walla, towera, &«. 
which gin them a aingular and dumal appearanoe.” Potter, cd. note, p. 115. 

” See the Inalilnta of Henry apodGolmatom, aab anno994 I find tnem dtedin 
(be Aqnila Saxonica, p. S4, ed. Tenet 1673. Wittichind mentiona them brtofly, p. IR 

* Inatitttta Henriol in Aqnila Sax. p. 94. The latter precept ie anfbread by n 
moral ofaaerratlon t ** Diaeiplina enim et labor magnum ad rirtnlem aRerunt mo. 
mentam." IbM. 

*Beaat,inWeetpbalia,iaprabably one of (be first eitiea founded by Henry. Next 
to thia town, the moot aneient are au n peae d to be Qoedlinborg, Nordhanaen, Doder- 
ptodi, lleineberg, 4k«. Potter, note 117. 
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land; and, in 932, by hia permission, Otho sousht a wife from 
the sisters of Athelstaa 

Editha was residing in her brother Athelstan’s court, when the 
ambassadors of Henry arrived to ^uest her for his son. Athel- 
stan received them benignly, his sister assented,' and a magnifi> 
cent attendance, which his chancellor, Turketul, headed,*' con¬ 
ducted her to her royal lover. Her sister Adiva went with her, 
that Otho might be more honoured, and might take his choice.' 
Editha was preferred by the too highly honoured Otho, and her 
sister was married to a prince near the Alps, who was one of 
the emperor's court.* 

Athelstan’s transactions with Norway were also interesting. 

In the reign of Edward, and at the accession of Athelstan, 
Harald HarlraOTc was reigning the monarch of Norway. Ho 
had subdued ml the little kings, who had divided it into many 
small states, and his victories had never been reversed. 

Harald, though a barbarian, was not merely the brutal soldier. 
The spirit of improvement, which at this f)ei'iod influenced an 
Alfred and a Henry, seems to have been communicated to him. 
He also aspired to legislate as well as to conquer." He endea¬ 
voured to civilize the counti’ies he subdued. 

The wars of Hamid, though inevitably productive of much 
individual misery, have the great excuse, that defence first com¬ 
pelled him into the martial field.** In a general view, his conquests 
had a beneficial effect. They disper^ several portions of the 
Norwegian population into countries tlien uninhabited. Thus 
Iceland,* the Orkneys,* the Shetland, and the Feroe islands,^ date 
their inhabitation in his reign, as well as Jamtia and Ilelsingia, 
provinces of Sweden.* But his principal merit was his proliibi- 
tion of piracy, and the termination of much of the bloodshed of 
the North, by conquering all the petty princes, and establishing a 
monarchy in Norway. 


^ Hromridt. Poem do feetie Oddonia, p. 165. She ealla our ialeiid, ternm eel 
delieiimam. 

’ Inraif^ p. 38 * Hroavido, p. 165. 

* EUielwerd'a prorece. Ingalf, 38, and Malrotb. 47. Iftevida mourna the death 
of Editha with great eipreaaiona of Borrow, p, 171. 

' Soorre haa preeenred aomo of the laara of Harald, io hia flaralld’a Sage, e. ri. 
p. 79. 

* Post obitum Halfdani Nigri regaum ab ao relietaai ievaaere priacipam aiulli. 
Snor^ Haralld'a Saga, e. L p. 75. Ha delaila the iovasiaaa, their taiaie, aad HarahTa 
retalialioBB. 


' lalandia inbabitatar primam a Noraregia dieboa Haraldi Harfbger. Ara 
e. i. p. 6. Eo tempore erat Idaodia ajlvia oonereta, e. ii. p. 10. The Monragian 
emu^ia tboad aome Cbriatiaaa in it, who want awajr ea their arrival, laaviag aome 
Iriah hooka behind. Ibid. Ara Freda was bora 1060. Snorre aapa^ ha waa the drat 
of all who wreto hac io reKiooe aeroHiiM Norwegioo tam prtaei goam raooatioria mwi 
nooaaieala. Prefaoo, p. 3. 

* Orknaviogm Saga, ^ 3. ad. Hafaia^ 1780. 

r Soorre, HarallA Slip, e. p 90. * Saerr% ib, 
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The piracy of die NorUi was a very active agent in perpetu¬ 
ating that barbarism and ferocity of which it was also the con¬ 
sequence. Like our modem slave traffic, wherever it came it 
desolated; and while it reigned, it kept down the human capa¬ 
city in the bondage of the most destructive warfare, penury, and 
bl(^. 

That hour was therefore auspicious to man when the abolition 
of the petty kingships, the aggregation of dominion, and the rise 
of monarchies, created at once both the power and the desire to 
suppress these pirates. When Harald had stretched his sceptre 
over all Norway, every aggression of piracy was an attack on 
some of his subjects; and as he raised a contribution from their 
labours,* every act of plunder upon them was a diminution of his 
revenues. 

Harald therefore published an edict, prohibiting piratical ex¬ 
cursions on any part of his dominions.*’ He enforced his law by 
a vindictive pursuit of the race he discountenanced. He pre¬ 
pared armaments; they fled; he chased them from his own do¬ 
minions; he followed ffiem to Shetland, to the Orkneys, and to 
the Hebrides; he overtook and destroyed them.* These exer¬ 
tions drove Rollo or Hrolfr from his dominions, and occasioned 
the Northman colonization of Normandy. 

The life of Harald stretched into the reign of Athelstan. It is 
said, that Athelstan had, in his youth, visited Denmark.** It is, 
however, certain, that when the Anglo-Saxon was on his throne, 
an intercourse, which announced high friendship, commenced 
between the two sovereigns. Harald sent to Athelstan his son 
Haco, to be educated, and to learn the customs of the English 
nation.* The Anglo-Saxons were so much higher in the scale of 
civilization than the Norwegians, who wore but just emerging 
into visible humanity, that we may easily conceive that Haco 
was sent to Atliclstan for his personal improvement, as in our 
days, Peter the Great, for the same purpose, travelled Europe. 
This simple explanation may be allowed to displace the narration 
of Snorre, which, on this subject, resembles more a chapter in 
the Edda than a historical chronicle. He talks of Atnelstan 
sending ambassadors to present Harald with a sword, that when 

' It WM oae of bia law* that Regiqoe cenaua fundi aolaerent colooi omnea, dtlioraa 
•quo ae paaperea. Snorre, Haralld'a Saga, p. 60. He deputed to hia larl^ whom 
be placed oaer mrj fylki, the power of collecting the taxation, of which they re- 
ceiiM a third to aupport their rank and expenditure. Ibid. 

^ Haralld'a Sm, e. 94, p. 100. 

« Snorre, p. OC 

* It ia Walliiwford who aSrma thia, in hia Chronica, though from what more an. 
deal authority 1 know net: " I>eaoenderat enioi aliqnondo in tempore patria aui ad 
aytonm in Dadam," p. MO. 

• Thoedorio, cm of the moat ancient hiatoriana of Norway, ao iniorma na: 
** HaraMoa miaerat nnnm ex filiia aola Halatano regi Anglomm Hoeon nomim at 
natrimar ct diaceret morem gentia.** Hiat. Norw. c. iL p. 7. 
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the NorwcMna handled it, they might exclaim, “ You arc now 
his thane, because you have taken his sword.” To return the 
polite joke, Harald is stated to have sent his oihcer to F, ngla n d 
with his son. The officer placed the child on the knee of Athel- 
Stan, and said, “ Harald commands you to nourish his illeeiti- 
mate child.”' 

The simple expressions of Theodric, “ ut disceret morem gen- 
tis,” discountenance these idle fables—the children of ignorant 
rumour. That Athelstan caused his ward to be taught every 
becoming accomplishment, that he loved him, and that Haco 
excelled in his studies and exercises are circumstances not 
repugnant to our belief. Harald sent to Athelstan die present of 
a magnificant ship, with a golden beak and puqdc sails, sur> 
rounded with shields, internally gilt.* Ilaco received from Athcl- 
sfan a sword, which he kept to his death.** 

Harald had seven wives, and a numerous progeny.* When 
his death approached, he selected his son Eric to be his successor. 
He divided some portions of his dominions among his other chil- 
dreiivi Their ambition was dissatisfied, and enmities and contests 
succeeded. Eric, like a crowd of others, saw no crime in ac¬ 
tions which secured his greatness, and therefore earned the hor¬ 
rible surname of the slayer of his brothers.** The Norwegian 
people had more morality than their sovereign, and invited Haco 
to release tliem from such a monster.* Athelstan provided his 
pupil with an equipped fleet and warriors; and w'itli these Haco 
sailed to Trontheim.*** Haco’s countenance was l)cautiful, his 
ficrson robust, his mind disciplined, his manners popular.** He 
was received with joy. The chiefs and nwple deserted Eric, 
and Haco was chosen king in his stead.** ilis conduct and laws 
dis|)layed the benefit he had received from the superior civiliza¬ 
tion of the court of Athelstan. He was reward(«l for a virtuous 
reign, by a permanent and invaluable epithet. Though ten cen¬ 
turies divide him from us, his title still survives—“ Haco the 
Good.” 

' Snorre, HaraUd'ii Saga, c. xIL ilii. p. 119, ISO. 

* Malmabury, 51. ^ Snorre, e. sliii. p. 131. 

* They are enumerated by Snorre, p. 97. 

i Snorre, p. 113,113. 

^ Tbeodoric, c. ii. p. 7. Snorre, in the laat chapter of faia Haralld’a Saga, p. 133, 
•talaa hia filial warfare againat two of hia brethren. 

' Theodorie, e. ii. p. 7. 

, * Snorre, Saga Hakonar Gods, c. i. p. 125, Itineri in Norveram bine nm ae- 
cingiior, ad qood et eopiia et elaaae bene armata, omniboaqae rcboi^ neceaaariia, ^ 
Adalatrini regit magoifioe inatniitor. 

• TTieodori^ c. iv. p. 9. . » 

• Snorre, Hakonar Goda,e. i.; and Tbeodorie, e. 2. Hia tei*« oeeapiea the Swa 
of ^orre, called Saga Hakooar Goda, p. 135-164. The agr^Uire and trade of to 
Mlliacta partiealarly pro ap ered in the Iranqaillity of to reign. Hia moderty, M* 
niiniie, prudence, and lagialalire wiadein an eitinlled, 135; yet Ad. Bmb. oaile Mni 

“criok-p.SS. 
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Thus it became the glc^ of Atbelstan, that he nurtured and 
enthroned three kings in Europe. He educated and established 
Alan of Bretagne, Louis of France, and Haco of Norway; and 
these actions are not recorded by English writers,^ but are attested 
by the chronicles of the countries benefited by his liberality. Our 
own authors, by omitting these circumstances, have concealed 
part of his fame; but this moderation entitles them to credit in 
other similar events. We may therefore believe, on their evi- 
dence, that he returned to Howel the kingdom of Wales, and to 
Constantine the kingdom of Scotland, declaring that he would 
rather bestow kingdoms than enjoy them.** He gave another 
proof of his magnanimity in this respect, in his reception of Eric, 
whom, at the call of Norway and of humanity, he had assisted to 
dethrone. When Eric abandoned the sceptre of Norway, he 
went to the Orkneys, and having collected a great army, he plun¬ 
dered along Scotland. Athelstan heard of his vicinity, and sent 
a message to him, that his father and himself had been united in 
bonds of the strictest friendship, and that he wished to show his 
esteem for Harald in kindnesses to his son.' 

Eric gladly accepted his favours, and Athelstan placed him in 
Northumbria, to reign in feudal subordination to himself.* Eric 
was baptized, and fixed his habitation at York.* Eric is drawn 
by Snorre as a tall, active, powerful man; formidable and usually 
8ucccs.sful in war; fierce, precipitate, selfish, and silent.® His 
wife Gunnhilda, has obtained a niche in the uncouth temple of 
Norwegian history. She was uncommonly beautiful, very in¬ 
telligent and engaging; but nature had placed her among 
barbarians; and her talents only augmented her jwwer of mis¬ 
chief. She became notorious for her cruelty and deceit.' 

I* For thU rouon they htve been hitherto neglected by our hiatorianB. When we 
reoollcct the benefita which Athclatan produced to other aovercigna, and the nume- 
roua enjbDaaiea to himaelf, wo inuat feci that it ia not with rhetorical praiae that the 
abbot of Peterborough aara, ** Rex Adalatcinua omnium ore laudalur; ielicem ae 
credebat quiaquia regum exterorum ci affinitato vel Ibidcre aociari poaact.” Chron. 
Petri de Durgo, p. 25. 

1 Malmabury, lib. ii. c. 6, p. 48, aaya, "Quoa—miacratinne infractua in antiquum 
atatum aub ae regnaturoa conalituit, glnrioaiua eaae pronunciana regem faccre quam 
regent eaae." Hume, with more national fbeling than we should hare auapected 
from hia philoaophy, diabelievea the fact of Constantino, bceauae hia countrymen 
deny il, p. 105; as if they were leas interested to disavow, than the Saxons to 
affirm it. 

' Snorre, Hakonar Gods, c. iii. 

* Saga Hakonar, e. iii. Theodorie aaya, " Ipse vero Ericua ad Angliam navigavit 
et a rege honoriSoe ausceptiia ibidem diem obiit,” e. ii. p. 7. 

' Snorre aaya at lorvik (York) ** Ubi aedem olim faabuisse ierunlur Lodbroki filii." 
Sua Hakonar, c. iii. p. 128. _ He adds, “ Northumbria autem maximam partem erat 
• Nordmannia habitala. IdnjpiaB Norvegics noniina plurima ejns rcgionia ferunt 
loM, Grimbmr utnote, Haukafliot aliaque multa.” Ib. 

■ Haralld’e Saga, e. xlvi. p. M. 

' HaralM’s Saga, ib. She is often mentioned in the Norwegian hiatory, at tkU 
period. She puieuoed her bnahand’s brother, Haifdan. BaralU’a Saga, p. 122. 
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Athelstan maintained a friendship with RoUo of Normandy 
and improved Exeter, which he separated from the British kinc’ 
dom of Cornwall ^ 

Athelstan is represented to have been a great benefactor to the 
monastic institutions. He rebuilt many; he was liberal to most, 
of books, ornaments, or endowments.* 

Athelstan had received, by his father’s care, a lettered education.* 
His subsequent cultivation of knowledge has not been transmitted 
to usbut there is a little catalogue of his books extant, which 
may not be unworthy of notice.’^ 

Athelstan, amid his greatness, remembered the }x>or. He dc- 

* Malmab. 48. There are two eurione MSS. in the Cotton Librarjr, which wore 
preeeniB of Athelstan. One, Tiberius, A. 2, is a MS. of the Latin Gas|)els. Beroie 
them is a po^e of Latin in Saxon characters, of which the 6rst part is, ** Volumen 
hoc crangelii ASthclstan Anglorum bssylcos ct curagulus totius Britannim devota 
mente Dorobernensia cathedrae primatui tribuit.” One paec is occupied by the 
letters LIB. in larg^ gilt capitals, and by the rest of the brst verse, in small gill 
capitals, on a lilac ground. The following verses, containing the genealogy, are in 
gilt Capitols, on dark blue ground. The first verses of the three other Gospels are 
in gilt capitals, on the uncoloured parchment To each a painting of tlie evangelist 
is prefixed. The rest is written in ink, without abbreviations. In the beginning of 
the Gospels is a page with ■* Incipit evangclium secundum Mattheum,” in large gilt 
capitals. Below these words are two crosses; opposite to one, is, ODDA RKX, and 
to the other, MIIITHILD MATER REGIS. I am particular in describing the 
book, because it is declared to have been used lor the coronation oath of our Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and because, from the flames of Odda and Mihthild, I would venture to 
conjecture, that it was a present from Otho of Germany, who married Athelslan’a 
sister, and from Mathilda, the empress of Henry, and mother of Otho. Hrosvids, 
his contemporary, spells Olho’s name Oddo. Iteub. 1C4. There is also in the 
Cotton Library a MS. Claudius, B. 5, which contains the proceedings of the sixth 
synod of Constantinople, in the seventh century. The first page of tliis exhibits 
part of the title in very large capitals, partly red. The next page lias the rest of 
the title in smaller capitals, and below these, in Saxon characters, arc these words: 

“ Hime codiccin .Gthelstanus rex tradidit Deo ct almoi Christi gcnitrici Sanctisquo 
Petro ct Bonedicto in Bathooie civitatis emnobio ob remunerationom sum animm el 
quisquis hos Icgerit caracteres omnipotent! pro co pro^ne suis amieis fundat preces.” 
At tlie end of the MS. is a paragraph, stating, that it was written in the time of 
pope Sergius. A marginal note is inserted by Sir Robert Cotton, stating that as 
Sergius was pope in 690, and the synod was held in 661, tlie book must hive been 
written in the tenth year after tlie synod. In the same valuable library, Galba, A. 
13, is a small sixed MS. which has come down to us as the Psalter used by Athelstan. 
In the beginning is a very ancient calendar in Saxon letters, written in 703, ut 
apparct in codicc. The rest is composed of prayers in the Latin Psalter, and several 
ttber hymns, very handsomely written. Every psalm is begun with gilt capitals, 
with a title preceding in red tetters. It has several ornamental paintings. In the 
British Museum, among the MSS. of the Bibliotheca Regis, I. A. 18, is a MS. of 
the Gospels in Lntin, with this remark, "Hune oodicem vGthclstan Rex devota 
mente Oorobemia tribuit ecclesite.” 

* Maimsbury, p. 49. 

^ It ia fai Saxon characters in the Cotton Library, Domitian, A. 1. in these words: 
Thip rj-nbon cha bee che .^ehelj-caner pepan. Ds mtum 
rerum; Persius, de arte metrics; Donstnm minorom; Exocrptioncs do metrics 
■rte: Apocalypsin; Donotum majomm: Aichuinum; Glcsoa super Cstanem ; Libel- 

lam de grammatics arte qni sic incipit. dec. Scdulinm.I 

Alppolbej* ppeo|*Ce]*i Gloasa super Donatum, Dialuforum.’' MSS. 
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creed, that each of his serefas should feed in all ways one poor 
Englishman, if any such they either had or could fmd. He or> 
deied that, from every two of his farms, one meastire of -meal, 
one gammon of bacon, or a ram worth four penni^, should be 
monthly given; and clothing for twelve months, every year. He 
also command^ each of them yearly to redeem one miserable 
being who had forfeited his liberty by a penal adjudioation. He 
left not these charities as mere precepts, which might be executed 
or neglected without consequences. He attached the interest of 
his gerefas to their obedience. “ If any gerefa shall disregard this, 
he wall be fined thirtv shillings, and iIk money shall be divided 
among the needy of the town.”* 

It was a common saying of the Anglo-Saxons of Athelstan, that 
no one more legally or more learnedly conducted a govepmenL* 
It is not at all surprising, that he was a favourite boui among his 
own people and in Europe.** He was certainly a great and illus¬ 
trious character. He appears to have been as amiable as great. 
To the clergy he was attentive and mild; to his people affable 
and pleasant. With the great he was dignified; with others he 
laid aside his state, and was condescending and decently familiar. 
His stature was almost the middle size; his hair yellowish, twist¬ 
ed with golden threads. His people loved him for his bravery and 
humility; but his enemies felt his wrath.” 

The memory of Athelstan is stained with the murder of his 
brother. When Athelstan acceded, his elevation was opposed by 
one Alfred, who disdained his authority. On his apprehension, 
there appeared persons who arraigned Edwin, then a youth, the 
brother of Athelstan, as an accomplice in the rebellion. Edwin, 
by himself and his friends, implored the confidence of the king, 
and denied the charge bv his oath. But Athelstan ordered Edwin, 
with one attendant, to be put to sea in a shattered boat without 
oars. For some time the prince continued in sight of land, but 
the winds at last rose, and he was carried over the ocean out of 
hope. In despair, he sprung upon the waves, and was their im- 
mraiate victim. His body was brought to shore between Dover 
and Whitsand. For seven years Athelstan mourned his death 
with a penitence^ which proved that he gained nothing by the 
crime, out self-reproach and infelicity—the most usum conse¬ 
quence of guilt! 

>WiIkim,56. ■Maliiiib.49. 

^ ToU Earops laodet ejna pr^icabat, virtaUm in colam &tebat, lie. Malnwb. 51 ■ 

* MalmdiurT baa ri*cn na Ihia portrait, p. 50. 

*MalmBb.48, 53,^1; Sim. Dun. 134, 154; Horoden, 4S9; Hunt. 354; Malt. 
Waal. 3G9; and Brmton, 836. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

THE REIGN OF ATHELSTAN, 

BOOK VL CHAP. II. 


As the authentic history of Bretagne is almost unknown, it 
may be gratifying to the curious reader, if I add some particulars 
concerning it wmch I collected, with some labour ana research, 
and printed in my first edition, but afterwards expunged as an 
episode; but as they may save future students some trouble, I 
will reprint them here. 


SXBTCn OF TBK AKCIXITT HIBTOBY OF BBBTAONX AMD ATHXUTAM’s 
BBCBFTIOM OF ITB CBnFS. 


The event which connects the reign of Athelstan with the 
history of Bretagne, was the appearance in England of the de¬ 
scendants of the expatriated Britons, who had retreated from the 
Saxon conquest into Armorica, now flying from the Northmen’s 
swords to seek an asylum, and a country, from the descendants 
of their hated foes the Anglo-Saxons, who had driven their an¬ 
cestors from their native soil. 

This incident may be allow®! to interest us so far with the 
history of these emigrants, as to admit an episode to be devoted 
to their memory, ft is the more necessary, because the first 
British colonists of Armorica have hitherto hecn almost excluded 
from European history. Wherever they have at^ all appeared, 
fable has wrapped the narration with her clouds, and conceals 


* Bm tbe HntMM 4e Bretana par Bertnnd d’Armntra, 1618. ite famw wiA 

tha bboloMGooui, tlie allT? MaxioiiM. Ha meoflowi abool]Har^ 

6>nim in kaa with Cellioa, danfiilar rf BrituuiM, a kiaf of & 0 I. wrt law 
>aMiawaBOellta,thafiilharortliaCaUianatiaB, |k4. Ha aaierta tt labairaablilary 

that tha lahahitaBta af Bfilata canM ftan Anawiaa! p- 18. 
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or disfigures that mild illumination with which their forgotten 
tombs ought in justice to be accompanied. The Armorican 
exiles were the countrymen of Arthur; they were of the race of 
the Aborigines of the island, and they lost their country, because 
they spumed a foreign yoke. Though powerful and ambitious 
governments surrounded and oppressed them, they preserved 
themselves a distinct nation under their own chieftains, till the 
close of the fifteenth century. Such actions deserve a recording 
memorial in the temples of history. Their more recent trans¬ 
actions have been interwoven with our annals. It is their earliest 
fortunes that will here be traced.’’ 

The provinces of Gaul on the sea-coast, between the Seine 
and the Loire, were called Armorica by the Celtic natives, in the 
days of Ccesar.® He enumerates seven states which were in¬ 
cluded in that name, of which the modern Quimper, Rennes, 
and Vannes, are part.** Excepting the single incident of the 
conquest of the Venetian territory by the people of Vannes, 164, 
U. C. they are not mentioned in existing history before the ex¬ 
peditions of the conqueror of Gaul.® 

Of the Armorican districts, Vannes was at that period the 
most distinguished. It excelled the others in the science and use 
of navigation. It possessed many ships, by which it carried on 
an intercourse with Britain, a region then as unknown to Rome, 
as Otaheite was to England, in the reign of George the First. 
The few ports which on this coast afforded a shelter from an 
impetuous sea, were in the command of the people of Vannes, 
and their importance enabled them to exact a tribute from all 
who frequented the adjoining ocean.*' 

The inhabitants of "Vannes detained two Roman envoys, and 
excited a confederacy of their neighbours against Caesar. The 
issue was disastrous to the defenders of their country. Part was 
destroyed ; the rest submitted : the con<|uer«)r, unpitying, ordered 
their senate and the inhabitants to be rigorously punished.^ The 

* Though the ancient Britoni hare appeared little in hiitory, one work of con- 
uderable merit haa been devoted to their nation, which allodea to their early state, 
with more judgment and knowledge than I have elsewhere aecn. I mean, I^tbi- 
neau’s Hisloire do Bretagne, 2 vola. fill. He states the great reaearctiM which the 
literary patronage of a bishop of Quimper caused to be made through Bretagne, for 
anoient documents of its history. The valuable work of Lobineao was one of the 
eonsequeneea. Vertot’s book is rather the performance of a political controversialist 
than an impartial historian. 

* L. 7, c. 69. He mentions them again, 1. 5, e. 44, and Hirtios, bis continnator, 
in 1.8, c. 95. Cellarins places the Armorican tract inter Ligcrim et Sequanam- 
Vid. Gew. snL v. i. p. 125. 

® See Cmaar'a names, I. 7, e. 69. Pliny, I. 4, c. 31, is alone in extending Armories 
to the Pyrenees. He and Rotiliua, 1.1, v. 913, and Sidonius Paneg. Avit. v. 369, 
spall the word Aremoriea. This exacUy suits the meaning of the original British, 
ar y mor uoh, on the soa-eliSs. 

* Lobinaan Hist. v. 1, jk 9. ( Cmar, L 3, e. a 

» Owsar, L 3, o. 16. His reason lor the severity was, that the h e r ker i en s m^^t 
in ikture reject the jus legatorum. 
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natives of Britain aided them in tlwir struggle and this assist* 
ance, and some similar act of friendship, became the pretext for 
Ca;.sar’8 aggression upon our island.* 

The subs^uent revolts of Armorica were easily suppressed by 
Caesar, and it withstood the Romans no more. Augustus, in hw 
distribution of the provinces of Gaul, comprehended Armorica 
under the Lyonnoise. Adrian divided this region into two dis¬ 
tricts, and put Armorica into the second. This second province 
experienced another subdivision, of which Tours was the capital; 
and the commander of Tours superintended Bretagne as well a.s 
other districts.^ 

Armorica remained in subjection to the Romans until its revolt 
and temporary independence in 410,‘‘ when Britain also seceded 
from the empire; but this freedom was of short duration. Ru- 
tilius, in his poetical itineracy, in the year 410, informs us that 
Exuperantius was teaching the Armoricans to love the returning 
wanderer, peace;' that he had restored the laws, and brought 
back liberty—expressions which imply that they had re-admilted 
the Roman government. About the year 435, thev aided the 
revolt of Sibaton, and the faction of the Bagaude. We find tliat 
dEtius, oflended at what the author who has preserved the in¬ 
cident calls the insolence of the proud region, has commissioned 
Eocharich, the ferocious king of the Alamanni, to attack them for 
their rebellion. The interposition of St Germain appeased the 
storm.” Three or four years afterwards they revolted again, 
and Eocharich then fulfilled his mission with all the cruelty of 
barbarian avarice." The same author describes the Armoricans 
as an excitable and undisciplined p(K>pic; and anoUicr, after 
marking their locality as confined between two rivers, cha¬ 
racterizes them as fierce, stern, light, petulant, rebellious, and 
inconstant; perpetually inconsistent, from their love of novelty ; 
prodigal of words, but sparing of deeds.® 

In 452, they assisted in the defeat of Attila. In 477 we read 
of this province being again subdued by Littorius, who led his 
forces against the Visigoths.f From all these circumstances, 
though we cannot accredit the system of Du Bos, who erects an 
unshaken republic in Armorica, from the period of its revolt to 
the successes of Clovis,’ yet we may perceive that its subjection 

^ L. 3. e. 9. Auiilia es Britannia—aceeriunt. ' I-. 4, e. 16. 

1 Lobineau, p. 3. 

* See p. 126,137, ofthia trolatne, and Zotimua, I. 6, pi. 376. 

' Hie expreaaion ia, poalliminiuin paeia, v. 313. ” Lobjnaan, p. 3. 

® Conatantioa vita R. Germani, cil^ by Maaeon in hia biatory, *. i. p. 476. Thia 
author wrote in 488,3 Gibbon, 374. 

* Erricoa Moo. ViLGerm. L 5, cited by Gibbon, p. 374. ® 1 Maaeon, 477. 

’Do Boo, 1, p. 334. Monteaquieu, in attacking Du Boa’a opinion that tba Fnoca 

did not hold Gaul hj right of conqueat but by invitation, takaa oceaaion te IntiioaM 
a diabelier Uiat the Armoricana, daring all thia period, fbrmed a particular repoblic. 
Eaprit doa Loio, L 30, c. 34. 
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to Rome was not constant, nor were its liberties destroyed with 
impunity. 

About the year 500, the Armoricans were Oghting for the em¬ 
pire against the Francs. This rising nation was then conducted 
by Clovis, the founder of the French monarchy, who reproached 
the Armoricans for deserting the liberty of theur ancestors. They 
maintained their struggle with successful bravery against the 
Salian king, who at last proposed to them an alliance and a con¬ 
nubial connection. On the conversion of Clovis, the proposed 
incorporation took place.' 

These sketches of history relate to the Armorican Celte. In 
the commencement of the sixth century they received a new 
colony of British Celtse, and it is this event which gives us pecu¬ 
liar interest in the history of the fortunes of Armorica. 

That Armorica and the opposite district of Britain, had very 
anciently a friendly intercourse, is declared by Caessur, and diis 
mw have continue during their Roman subjection. 

The actual emigration of Britons has been dated from the year 
388, when Conan Meriadoc and his followers are reported to 
hare left Britain with Maximus.' But this fable must be rejected 
from true history. It has been discarded by the best historian of 
Bretagne, whose reasons are decisive.' 

While the Anglo-Saxons were prevailing in Britain, several as¬ 
semblages of the natives quitted their paternal soil, and established 


' Proeopio* da bell. Got. 1.1, e. 19. The eonmnt, almoat UMBimoiis, of the learned 
hw approved of the aubatitution of fw AfCtfvx*' i" *1*^ P****S* ^ 

eopiua. 

* There la a euriooa traditional acconnt of Meriadoc in an old Latin parchment 
MS. in the Briti^ Moaenm, Faualina, B. 6. It ia intitnled, * Vita Meriadoci Regia 
Cambrim.” ^ Thia life ia in direct contradiction to the Jeffrj Chromdogy of Conan’s 
aeompanying Mazimns. According to this MS. Meriadoc was the aon ofCaradcc, 
a king in Wales, whose seat was penes nivalem mootem qni Karobrice Bnandonc 
resonat. Caradoo was aaaaasinated by his brother. Meriadoe and his sister were 
sent away to the wood A^lud to be killed. The king's huntsman found them alive, 
and brought them up secretly. Urien, the northern king, travelling with Kaius, one 
of Arthur’s househidd, saw the children. They were afterwards bright up with 
A^ur and Urien. Arthur punishes the assassination of Caradoe. The MS. ends 
with an aoeount of Meriadoo’s expedition to the continent. I mention these par¬ 
ticulars, merely to remark, tliat this MS. which is full of faUea, yet places Meriadoc 
not in tlie fourth,bat in the aixth century, bis true era; for it makes him a boy when 
Arthur and Urien were men. 

* fjobinoau declines the insertion of it, because it is incompatiUe with the real 
expedition of Maximus, which disembarked at the month of the Rhine, and not in 
Armorica; 'with the slate of Gaul and Armorica, under Theodosius, and hia children, 
after the defeat of Maximus and Bogenius; with the Notitia of the empire, which 
idaoea Roman |arriaons not only in Rennes, and Vannes, but even about Brest; 
with the Armoriean revidt in 406, and the punishment inSieted by .£tina in 436, 
and 439; with the aid given by the Armoricans against Attila in 459; with the 
government of this district given to Bzuperantina, before 419; with what GiMss 
and Bede sUto of the true paaaage of the Britons; and wUh the existence of Jodi- 
ehael, king of Iho Britons in 630, and of all his ancestors np to Ruval; whose lives 
are anthenUealed by all the French anthon of the 7th century, and Iw every thing 
thattMUB bo eoHeoicd ftom the British legends. 
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themselves in Armorica." liieir new settlements were in general 
named Llydawbut each {particular district received its a{ipel> 
lation from the insular principality or residence of the generalof 
the colony. 

The few cities which, in the authors of this period, are men¬ 
tion^ on this coast, warrant the belief, that a large part of 
Llydaw was uninhabited.* This supposition accounts for the 
selection of the spot, and for the ease with which the Britons ef¬ 
fected their establishments. 

The regions which the Britons colonized wore literally lilydaw, 
or on the sea-shore. Dol, St Malo, St. Brieux, Trdguier, tilt Pol 
dc Leon, Brest, Quimper, and Yannes, which now appear along 
ilic peninsula of Bretagne, mark the districts on which the Britons 
tirst disembarked. As their population and power increased, 
tliey stretched into the interior of the country to Rennes, and 
southward to Nantz.* It is not known with what degree of vio¬ 
lence they effected their occupation of the country. 

As soon as the first colonies had settled, now adventurers were 
incessantly arriving. The names of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
which some of the emigrants imposed on the districts they seized, 
arc evidences that a large portion of the colonists were from these 
counties in Britain.' 

The leader placed at the head of the earliest emigrants is 
Ruval, who settled himself in all the north {»art of the province, 
from Leon to Dol.* In the time of Gildas, we also find Conomcr, 
a British king, in the upper regions of Bretagne ;■ and Wenw, 
who governed at Yannes.'* When Gildas followed his countiy- 
nicn to Llydaw, ho passed a solitary life in the island of llouatii. 
Grallon, a British prince, is then inentionod, who built a monas- 
terj' for Gildas.* 

'fhe {lestilence denominated the yellow plague, from the colour 
of its victims,** raged in the British island at the era of the Anglo- 


“ I have mentioned the authoriliea for adopting tho yeu 513, aa the year when 
liie Britons arrived in Armorica, in this volume, p. 115. 1 cannot assent to Lo> 
bincau'a date in 458. It is much too early. 

’ Llydaw implying, aa it is said, the soa-coaat, is little else than a aynunyme to 
Armorica. The eulhor of the lift of Gildas sayr,**Ia Armoricam quondam Galliw 
regionem tunc aotem a Britannia a quibus possidebetur Letavia dicebatur.” Bou¬ 
quet, 3,449. The MS. Vita Cadoci says, ** Provincia quondam Armorica, deindo 
Litlan, none Britannia minor vacatur.” Cotton Library, Veap. A. 14, p. 32. 

* Lobineau, p. 6. 

* Lobineau, p. 1, and 7; and Adelraus Benedictua, in the Corp. Frane. Hist. p. 33fi. 

' Lobineau, p. & ■ Lob. 6,7. 

* Vita Gilds, p. 45& Gregory of Tours calls him Chon^ri, L 4, c. 90. 

^ Vita Gild. ib. Alter 5M, Eusebius is mentioned aa a king of Vannes. Vita f>. 
Melanii. Aeta Sand. B^ Jan. 331. 

* Aeta Sand. 3, Jan. p. 954. The writers of these lives who lived near the linias 
*l>ey speak ol^ though no authority for the focls of their legenda, yet often preserve 
■onto enrione histonoal traits. 

" Pcstis aafana ilia flava vocahatnr eo qnod flavoe et ezaoguea nniversoo quoe in- 

43* 
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Saxon successes, and accelerated the Armorican ^nigratiom.* 
The British chieftains were the most conspicuous among the. 
crowding exiles. Fracanus, of noble descent, the cousin of Cato, 
a British king, went at this period with his family to Armorica,' 
the region where safety and tranquillity seemed then to re8ide.s 
He found unoccupied a tract surrounded with wood and bushes, 
which had been fertilized by an inundation of the adjoining river. 
In this spot he fixed his halntation.’^ 

GraUon is mentioned with the epithet of the Great* He 
^vemed in that part of Bretagne called ComwalU This was 
the district near Brest'^ Quimper was its metropolis.’ Grallon 
is also characterized for his ferocious mind.* Dumig his govern¬ 
ment, the city of Ys, near Quimper, is said to have fallen a prey 
to the invading waters." 

About the same time that Grallon and the other British princes 
in Armorica are mentioned, we also hear of Budic, a king in 
these regions. It is indeed obvious, from the tenor of the frag¬ 
ments of history and tradition which have come down to us on 
this subject, that the British settlers in Armorica reached it at 
different periods, and remained at first disparted into many petty, 
but independent sovereignties.® 

niit effleiobat—MBTiente enim in hominibn* el junientia ilia peate. Vita S. Teiiavi, 
Ap. Bolland. 1 Feb. 308. It was to escape this pfaguc, that Teliau went to Armorica. 

* Tandem ob pestia late groasantis luem atque etiam irrumpontem liostiuni vim 
coaeti incolm ao precipice quidem nobiles alienas petivere terras. Life of S. Win- 
araloe, an Armorican Of 8. printed in Boll. Act. Sanet. 1 Martii, 356. 

' This emigration is worth noticing in its particulars, as a probable specimen of 
many etbera i “ Vir in prmdicta insula perillustris Fracanus Catonia regia Britan- 
nici oonsobrinua—per id tempus quo graasaretur pestis exuit de terra et do cog- 
natione sua cum geminis bum natis Guethenoco el Jacubo cum uiore aua qus 
Alba dieebatur; conscenaa itaque rate contendit in Armoricam.” ViL Winwaloc, 
356. 

* Ubi tunc temporia alts quies vigere putabatur. Ib. 

® Fnndum ibi quondam sylvis dumiaquo alto cireumaeptum roperit qui ex inun¬ 
dations fluvii cui nomen sanguia locupica eat. Hutic habitare coapit securua a mor- 
bis. lb. 

' Oradkmns appeilatus magnua. Vit. Winwal. 359. 

i RsMm oceiduornm CornubienBioro. Ib. 359. 

® Boliim Cornubiense non proeul a Brestiensi traelu. Vit. S. David, MS. of Utrecht, 
Ap. Bd. 1 Mart. 139. 

' The editors of the Asia Sanctorum (1 Feb. 305) remark, that part of Armorica 
was called Cornarallia; they state, (1 Mart 346) that the biahop of the district is still 
intituled, ** Episoopua Comugallim volgo de Cornoaille.” In Feb. 1, 603, they ex- 
proas tint some call Grallon, ** Regsm &irnubUB eujus ditionis metropolis est Quim- 
per Corentin.” 

* 8o the Hfe of a Winwal. 354. Gradlon. 

■ Argentre HiaL 114. He adds, ** Et encore aujourd'hoi les babiians montrent 
lea mines etie rcstedeamurailieaaibieneiinentdesqaelamern’a pen las emporter." 
My authority must be responaiUe fer the eireurostanae. 

* It has been asserted by some, that these Bretons were never under independent 
aovnreigns, but always sub)ectad to the Frankish kings. The pasaages of Gregory 
of Tsurs Ml this snbieet are rather contradictory. Valesina, who considered the 
quaetion madurely, decides, that the Bretons, thmim often subdued, yet erero never 
sntjact to the Merovingian or Carlovingian tamUisa, by any certa impmU eonfke- 
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Gralloa is mentioned mth so many e|Hthet8 and aUusions which 
imply conquests, that it is probable that his contemporaries felt 
the effects of his power.s 

In the middle of the sixdi centu^, a British king, who had 
been the friend of Arthur, also emigrated to Armorica. This 
was Caradoc Vreich-vras, a prince of great notoriety in the 
Welsh traditions.^ He had governed Cornwall under Arthur,' 
and he is often mentioned with encomiastic epithets in tlw 
Triads.* He obtained a settlement of dignity among the Anno* 
rican Britons. 

What scene can appeal so forcibly to our compassionate feel¬ 
ings, as little colonies of families driven by the sword of invasive 
war from their paternal homes, and seeking an asylum and sub¬ 
sistence on some foreign shore? Have we not often followed 
the interesting Eneas and his exiled friends, with the warmest 
glow of heart, with the most ardent hopes of their final tranquil¬ 
lity ? EmiOTants, like the Britons, who go to colonize a foreign 
soil, reach their new country in misery the most afflicting. They 
have not only their luxuries, but every convenience to create. 
Long before they can even hope to enjoy comfort, they must 
extort from the uncultured soil the indispensable aliment of the 
passing day. The cottage must be built; the w<x>d must be cut 
down; the marsh must be drained; the town must be raised. 
These considerations would lead us to expect an age of peace, 
till happiness had produced satiety. What leisure can expa¬ 
triated penury afford for civil feud ? what temptation can it pre¬ 
sent to ambitious war ? Alas! misery is unfriendly both to virtue 
and to peace. It indurates the heart: it cloud’s the mind; it 
engenders cruelty, ferocity, and turbulence: it exiles benevo¬ 
lence ; it cherishes malignity. Man therefore has seldom been in 
any states of want and pain, but his actions and his history have 
become too faithful mirrors of his misfortunes and his depravity. 

•ioDo. See the note in Bouquet’s Recucil, t. iii. p. 205. Their roeernors sre called 
kings oflener than duces at first I cannot sroid coinciding with Valesiur.^ 

* The Vita WinwaL ssjrs orGrsllon, “ Qui post dcTictas gcnies inimicos sibi dooea 
subduxerat,” p. 259. So the ancient Breviary of Bretagne styles him, Grallonus 
Britonum rex, qui tunc temporis illius gontis nionarchiani tsnehal. Boll. I. Juno 84. 
There is a grant of Gradlon to St. Guengalncus, in Lobineou, ii. p. 17, wherein he 
styles himself, ■* Ego Gradlonus gratia Dei rex Britonum.” 

* In illis dieboa Caradauc eognomento Breebras—od Leiaviam veniens illam eepit 
imperio. Vita Pstemi MS. CotL Lib. Vesp. A. 14, p. 79. Bo the Brevisrium Vene. 
tense, ” Caradoco Britannia subjugata sd Leiaviam quoque dehellsndam msre Irons. 
greaso.” Boll. 2 April, p. 381- These lives of sainU are certainly anumg the Imt 
eligible daeumenls for history; but on this period of the Breton history we have little 
else; and we must admit, that however inventive tliey may be in their miraculous 
eircumstaniwa, they bad no motive to be intentionally false in such coUatoral liisto- 
riea! hints as are unoted hare. 

' Trioedd yiws Prydain, vii. Arch. Welsh, ii. p. 3. 

* The 23d Triad styles him one of the ebodisrehawe, or the knights of battle of 
Britain; another ealls him the pillar of Wales. The 19th Triad mentions bis son 
Chawr^f; and the 9tb Trioedd y ineireb, notiees his daughter Uuegor. 
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The British emigrants soon augmented the evils which accom* 
panied their exile by political calamities. Their history is con¬ 
fused by their numerous assassinations, wars, and usurpations. 
Soon after their full establishment, we read of Chanao, one of 
the princely exiles, killing his three brothers, and imprisoning 
Macliau the other. Ma^iau being liberated, rebels, flies, con¬ 
ceals himself from his pursuers in a chest within a tomb, turns 
monk and bishop; but on Chanao’s death, takes his wife and 
kingdom.* 

We hear also of crimes like those of Arabian romance attached 
to the character of Conomer, or Conon Mawr, or the Great, 
another chieftain. As soon as his wives became pregnant, the 
wild tradition transformed into fable assert, that he destroyed 
them.“ His political cruelties, the crimes of his ambition, are 
more probable, because more common. He killed lena, the 

f randson of Ruval, and by submitting himself to the Frankish 
ing, he sought safety from the enmity of his countrymen. 
Judual, the son of lena, flew to the court of Childebert to escape 
the search of murder.* Conon is also stated to have destroyed 
Canao, his wife, and son.* The Frankish sword, in 660, at last 
relieved Bretagne from his oppressions.* 

Soon afterwards Macliau expelled his nephew Theodoric, who, 
in return, in 577, killed his uncle and cousin. Waroc succeeded 
to the part of Bretagne which his father Macliau had held, and 
Theodoric to the other.r Waroc defeated the Frankish confe¬ 
deracy, and destroyed the Saxons of Bayeux.* Contests then 
ensued in the efforts of Waroc to possess himself of Rennes and 
Nantz.* 

In 600, Judual was reigning in Armorican Devonshire, and 
Waroc in Vannes.*’ Judual was succeeded by his son Judichael, 
whose moral and religious character impresses us like an appari¬ 
tion of benign beauty in a stormy night At first he retired to a 
cloister on his father’s death, but he was persuaded to accept the 
crown. In his time, about 635, some Bretons made incursions 
on the frontiers of Dagobort; but Judichael, after receiving an 

‘ Gregory oFToore, I. 4, c. 4, p. 70. Ed. Hinov. 1613. 

• Viu Gild*, written by Monacito Ruyenai about 1008. Boll. 3 Jan. 9C1. 

* Lobinean, i. & 9. « Lobineau, p. 10. 

• Gregory of Toura, L 4, e. 80. Gregory namei tbii pemm aometimea Conomer, 
and aometimea Conober; but ao be caTia Bobolen. I. 8, e. 33. Beppolen in o. 43. 
Thia diveraity of ortbograjfdiy ia inaeparablo from Uiia period. 

1 Gregory, p. 101. 

■ When the Saxona invaded Britain, aome wont lowarda Armorica, and acttled 
near Nantx and Bayeux. They mingled with the ancient inhabitant^ and bad a 
common appellation with them. Charlea the Bald, in hia lawa, namea their Ian. 
guage the linguam Saxonicain. They were called Saxonea BajocaMimL Bonquel, 
*. ii p. 350, and 483. * ' 

* Gregory 108,109,110, 199, 834. 

* Lcbinego, 30. AAer Conon’a death, Judual in toto cum ana aofaole rranavit 
Domnonia. Vil. Samaoni, by a contemporary in Boaqnct, v. UL p. 433. 
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embas^ of expostulation,* paid a visit of peace to the Frankirit 
court.* 

The good Judichael, in 686, choosing to secede from the cares 
and employments of royalty, wished to transfer hb power to his 
brother Judoc; but this prince had imbibed the bve of a private 
life so strongly, that he iled to avoid the honours intenoed for 
him.* These unambitious characters are so rare, and the want 
of them sometimes causes such calamity, that whenever they 
appear they ought to be extolled. 

Of Judichael’s children, we only know that he had two sons; 
“ by whom,” says Ingomar, “ long after his death, the Breton 
nation was so irradiated, that every province and country in their 
occupation continued to be govemea by their descendants.”*’ 

The kingdom or country of Armorican Cornwall has escaped 
the notice of the old annalists, who have reached us. We have 
a catalogue of its chiefs, written in the twelfth century, but no 
narration accompanies it> The ancient romances of the country 
indeed abound with matter. The heroic actions of Daniel Drcm- 
ruz transcend in glory the greatest achievements that have amazed 
us; but fiction has written in the page which history left a blank. 
We can only assert with truth, that Breton Cornwall had always 
its own counts to the time of Alain Cagnart; and that in tne 
eleventh century they rose from the possession of an inferior pro- 
rince of Bretagne to the government of all the country.^ 

In 753, the Bretons were defeated by Pepin, but not subdued. 
Under Charlemagne there was a Comte des Marches dc Bretagne. 
This Comte was the famous Roland, who fell in 778, at the well- 
known battle of Ronceval, and whose memory has been conso- 


' Eligios was the Frankish amhaasador, an ecolesiaatie of muoh skill in the goM. 
smith’s art, and of ranch moral merit Sm his life. Bouquet, iii. 552. 

• Aimonins de Gest Franc. Bouquet, iii. 132. St Ouen, the chancellor of France, 
who was present at the interriew, has mentioned it in hia life of ESioi. lb. The 
Citmicon. Britannieum, from the ancient MS. of the church of Nantx, dates this 
peaoe in 643. See it in Lobineau, t. ii. it 30. 

• See the Vita Jndoci, by an author of the eighth century, in Bouquet, iii. p. 519. 

' Lobinean, i. p. 26. ... 

• It may be worth inserting feom Lobineau, ii. p. 17. “ Catalogue des ComlM de 
Cornouaille tiid dea Cartulaires de Landerenee et Quimper ecriu dans la douzfeme 
sfecle:" 


Riwelen Murmarthou 
Marthoo 

Concar 
Gradhm Mar 

Daniel Dremrnd, Alamannia res 

Budie et Maaenti duo featrea 

Johan Sbeith 

Danid Unva 

Gradlon flam 

Cooear Cberennoe 


Budie Mur 
Fragual Fiodleae 
Gradlon ploenevor 

- Ulfeas Alesrads 

Diles Heirguer Efaebre 

Bodio 

Bin id MS 

Alan Can h a i a r t (died 1058) 
IboeL 


* LaMnean, i. pi 27. 
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crated by the genius of romance, and the admiration of our fore¬ 
fathers.' 

We are tre^assing with an episode of some length, but we 
now hasten to its close. Charlemagne appointed the Count Gui, 
a potent warrior, to watch the frontiers of Bretagne. The en¬ 
dangered people, instead of repulsing their general enemy, wasted 
their strength in civil wars, and for the first time, all Bretagne 
was conquered and subjected to France by the ind^atigable Gui. 
The troops were joined to the imperial armies ^ disdaining a long 
submission, they revolted. Vannes had been for 200 years the 
object of war oetwecn the Bretons and the French. It was the 
key of Bretagne, by which the French could enter at their plea- 
sure into the very heart of the kingdom. The most violent efforts 
were therefore made to take and to keep this city. The Bretons 
mastered it in 809; the army of Charlemagne retook it in 811. 
The miseries which this nation suffered at last ended their civil 
dissensions. In 814, Jarnithin was reigning in Britain, and after¬ 
wards Morvan.'^ 

Louis le D^bonnaire twice subdued Bretagne,' and made Nomi¬ 
nee its lieutenant governor.™ In 848, Nominoe was consecrated 
king of Bretagne at Dol." He baffled three Frankish expeditions 
of Charles the Bald.** In 861 he died, the most prosperous and 
powerful prince which the Bretons had yet enjoyed.^ At his 
accession, the history of Bretagne breaks out into distinct notice, 
and flows into a clear and regular stream. 

His son Erispoe, defeated Charles again; who, in revengeful 
policy, supported Salomon, the heir of Erispoe’s eldest brother, 
against him. Erispoe allowed Salomon to govern subordinately 
the county of Renncs.i In 857, Salomon, oy an atrocious act 
(he killed his cousin,') began a reign of abiliW, but of guilt. 

Salomon, assuming the sovereignly of all Bretagne, conciliated 
the French king, who, for his services against the Northmen, sent 
him a crown enriched with gold and jewelry, and also the orna¬ 
ments of regal dignity ;• but in 874, he experienced the instability 
of all power whidi has been obtained by crime. So many minds 
are depraved by the example, and encouraged by the success, 
that usurpation is generally dethroned by usurpation, till it ceases 
to be enviable. Pasquitan, count of Vannes, and also Gurvoint, 
the count of Kemies, who has obtained by his bravery a ray of 

■ LobiDeou, i. ST. i Lob. d. S8. Eginhart, 5. * Lob. p. 36. 

' Ib. - Lob. M > Lob. 47. 

” Lob. 40-49, and oeo Daniel, Hiaioire da France, t. ii. p. 41^ 43, 46. 

c Lob. p. 30. * Lob. p. 53. ' Lob. p. 54. 

* l«b. 6^ Daniel alalea, 66, that tho Coaneil of Saeoiniera, bold {Q9, mentioned 
Salomon with the periphraaia qui Britannornm tenet regionem, to avoid calling him 
hinf. The Coaneil ofSoiiaona aflerwarda atrled him merelj doke. Fathw Daniel 
fcllowa tfairobliratory autboritj, and giaea no higher title to anj ruler in Bretagne. 
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fame, because all was gloom around him, caballed against Salo¬ 
mon and destroyed him.* The revolters then fought for the 
undivided sovereignty, and both perished in 877.® 

Alain, brother of Pasquitan, succeeded at Vannes; and Judi- 
chail, son of Erispoe’s daughter, at Rennes. Their civil discord 
was overawed by a Northman invasion. They united for the 
time; but in 878, Judichail, too eager for gloiy, fought alone with 
the enemy and perished. Alain, with better collected strength, 
conquered them, with decisive slaughter, and was acknowledged 
the sovereign of all Bretagne.'^ He reigned till 907 with splendour 
and tranquillity. He attained the surname of the Great; but not 
great from overpowering intellect, or mighty achievements; not 
great because he was a giant, but because his countrymen were 
dwarfs. 

We now approach the incident which has connected the history 
of Bretagne with the reign of Athelstan. After Alain’s death, 
one passing cloud has shaded the affinity of his successor; but 
we find Gurmhailon, called the monarch of Bretagne,* living in 
amity with Rivalt the count of Vannes, and Mathuedoi, the count 
of Poher.* 

Mathuedoi had married the daughter of Alain the Great; but 
the throne of Alain was suddenly swept away by the furious tor¬ 
rent of the Northmen, now becoming Normans under RoUo, who 
in the beginning of the tenth century burst upon Bretagne with 
desolation and ruin. No exertion could check its anproaches: 
it overwhelmed the sovereignty and the people with acstruction, 
and Mathuedoi escaped to England with his family, and was 
received by Athelstan as already mentioned. 

' Lob. 66. Gurvaint, called by Regino, Varfandua, challenged Haalinga. Sec 
Regino’a detailed account in 874, p. 43. 

“ Lob. 67,68. 

’ Annales Metenaea Bouquet, viii. p. 71: they atate, that out of 15,000 Northmen, 
with whom Alain fought, 400 only eacaped. Le aejour ordinaire d'AUin lo grand 
eatoit Bu Chateau de Rieux prea de Redon. I Lob. 70. 

* Some maho him eon of Alain; aome of Paaquitanua. lie waa evidently the 
auperior prince, becauae Mathuedoi meame a rocourt a lui pour fairo confirmer iea 
donalinna qu’il (bit auz Elgliaea, Lob. p. 70. The Chronicle of Nantx atatea, that the 
Bona of Alain the Great minima patru veatigia aequentea omnino defecti fuernnt. 
8 Bouquet, 276. 

* There may be aome (bundation for the remark of DanielII acmbie mmme 
que depuia la mort du due Alain, prince vaillant il y evoit une rapbeo d’anarehie, el 
que lea contee du Paia a'etoient rendua roaiatree chacun dane lenr canton," p- 321 i 
but there ia not foundation for bis pertinacity in maintaining the courtly propoailion: 
*' Que ce duchd eloit toujonra tributaire de la France, et aujet 4 rbommsge." Ib. 
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CHAPTER in. 

jQdmuiid the EMer. 

Atbelstait having left no children, his brother Edmund suc¬ 
ceeded at the age of eighteen.* 

Anlaf, the Northumman prince, who had fought the battle of 
Brunanburh against Athelstan, renewed his competition with Ed- 
munA The .^iglo-Danes of Northumbria encouraged his hopes; 
th^ invited him from Ireland, and appointed him uieir king.” 

Collecting a neat armament, he sailed to York, and wnce 
marched towards Mercia, to wrest the crown of England from 
the head of Edmund.* He assaulted Tamworth. Edmund, whom 
the Saxon song styles " the lord of the English—the protector of 
his relations—the author of mighty deeds,” armed on the hostility, 
and marched against Anlaf to %e ” way of the White WeUs, and 
where the broad stream of the Humber flowed.”* 

^mund had less abilities or less fortune than Atheist^; or 
the power of the Angio-Danes had increased, for Anlaf was vic¬ 
torious at Tamworth.* But the Anglo-Saxon government had been 

* Fkir. Wi(. 350 ; 8u. Cfaron. 114; Al. Bev. 110; Ing. 29. The Sai. Chron. 
IHIh B. 4. date* Atiwlatan'a doth in 940. So Tib. B. 1. 

* Malimb. 53. Flor. Wig. 350. Tba MS. Shob Chronicle, Tib. B. 4, hai this 
pasHge, whichianot in theprinledone: “ 941, he]i Nojichymbpa alugon 
hipa zetpeoyacha ^ Anlay op Yplaobe him co cinje ^e- 
cupon. 

« Matt Wert. 365. 

*The 6rrtparagnphoftberaign of Edmund, in the Saxon Chronieie, is obvionslr 
an extract iVuin a pom: 

bep 6bmunb cyning, 

Cngla cheoben, 

CDaga munbbopa 
CDypce geeobe: 

Dype bmb ppuma 
Spabop pcabech 
bpican pyllep.-jeac 

I bumbpa ea 

paba bpym fcpcam. P. 114. 

• I have seen this fact no where mentioned but in the MS. Saxon CSironidc, 
TibariDs,B.A ”948, bep Aniap abpmc Tamepupehe •j micel 
pel jepeol on ce^^ebpa hanb cha benan pize aheon *1 mi- 
cele hepe huche mtb him apej laebbon. Thtep pap Wul- 
ppan genumen on chape hepsunge.” Horeden hints, that he ad- 
eanead t» Tmwrde. and pinndaiad, p. 423; but neither asentioBs the Danish rietorr, 
nor the capture of Wnlflrnn. 
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BO fortifiod by the wise Bdrninistr&tion three ehle sovcrcifiiBy 
(hat the first successes of Aniaf could not overtrhelm it. 'At Lei¬ 
cester, the king surrounded the invader and his friend Wulfstan, 
the ambitious and turbulent archbishop of York; but they burst 
at night out of the city.' A battle ensued, in which the skill and 
activity of an earl, whose daughter he had married, gave to 
Aniaf the nalm of victory, after a day of conflict.* 

These aefeats inclined Edmund to listen to the negotiation of 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York. A peace was con¬ 
cluded between the princely rivals, on terms highly honourable to 
Aniaf, but less creditable to Edmund. To Aniaf was surrendered 
all that part of England which extended north of Watling Street 
Edmund contented himself with the southern regions. But a con¬ 
dition, still more humiliating to the AngKvSaxons, was added: 
—whoever survived the other was to vc the monarch of the 
wliole.** It happened that Aniaf died in the fi»llowing year ; but 
he must have bad great power, or great talents capalile of cre¬ 
ating power, to have cstaolishcd for himself so near a chance of 
the crow'n of England. 

The death of Aniaf removed a perilous competitor, and Ed¬ 
mund availed himself of the casualty to recover the possession of 
Northumbria.* Ho also terminated the dangerous independence 
of the five cities which the Danes had long occupied on tne north¬ 
ern frontiers of Mercia and East Anglia. These were DtThy, 
Ixiicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln. The preceding 
kings seem to have suffered the Danes to retain them; hut “ the 
heir of the warriors of Edward,”J adopted a new prdicy. Ho 
expelled the Northmen, anti peopled them with Saxons.** Two 
fleeting kings attempted, hut in vain, to Ik: [lennanent in North¬ 
umbria. 

Edmund extended his conquests to Cumbria, in 040; with the 
help of the king of the South Wales, he ravaged the little king¬ 
dom ; he cruelly blinded the two sons of Dunniail, who reigned 

' ThU incident Rppeare only in the M.S. Saion Chronicle, Tib. II. 4. It ii not 
in ihe printed one, nor in Mettbew, nor Florence, nor Ilovedcn, nor Kanlincdon, nor 
Malmibury, nor Ethelwerd, nor lofuir. Tlio paemge in the MS.Chrnnicle ielhui: 
“ bep €abmunb cyninj ymbpiec Anlay cyniaj '] Wulpf*^**** 
apcebipcop on Le^paceapepe ■] he hy lepylbon meahte 
nspe eha hi on nihe uc ne teebuppeon op eniepe bypij.” 

« Mett. Weet. 365. 

'* Matt. Wcet. 365. Hoveden, 423, admits llie peace, but omits the list condition. 
So Msilros, 148, snd Sim. Dun. 134. 

' Mstt. West. 365; the Ssx. Cliron., Msilror, snd others, ptseo Antsf's desth st 
this lime. 

t So the Ssxon Chronicle styles him in s pssssge, which Beems to he s part of sn 
AngIo.Ssxon oonf. 

Wi2S<^nbpa hleoapepa Cbpapbep. Sss.C3iron. 114. 

* Hm^n^don, a. 355. 
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there, and gave it to Malcolm of Scotland, on condition of de- 
f^idinff the north of the island against invaders.' 

In height of his prosperity the king was suddenly killed. 
The circumstances of his death, however, vary more than a trans* 
action so simple, and so affecting, could be mought to occasion. 
At Canterbury, according to someat Windechirche, according 
to anotherat MichelesWith, as named by a third ;* at Puckle- 
church in Gloucestershire, between die Avon and the Severn, ac¬ 
cording to others; * the king was feasting on the day of Saint 
Augustine, which was always commemorated by me Anglo- 
Saxons. A man, one Leof, appeared among the company, whom 
Edmund had six years before banished for pillage. Warmed with 
the liquor which he had been drinking, the king jumped from his 
seat, seized the man bv the hair, and threw him on tne ground 
others state, that Leof had quarrelled with the king’s cup-bearer, 
and was about to destroy him, when Edmund interfered;' an¬ 
other, perhaps more truly, mentions, that amidst the bacchanalian 
jollity, a discord, as generally happens, suddenly arose among the 
guests. In the midst of their fury, the king rose from table to ap¬ 
pease, perhaps to share in the tumult, wnen the exiled robber 
stabbed him with a dagger which he had secreted.* It is, how¬ 
ever, singular, that, on an incident so palpable and so impressive, 
such a contrariety of rumours became popular, that Malmsbury 
states, that his death opened the door for fable all over England 
and Wallingford was so perplexed as to aver, that it was to his 

‘ Mstt. WmL 366. The oandition in the Sunn Chronicle, which dates the event, 
in 945, ia,that Malcolm should he his mib pyphca both on sea and land, p. 115. 
The Welsh ChrMiicle places it in 944: “ Ac y difleilhwyt Strat-clut y nan y sees, 
non." "Strat-clut was ravaged bjr the Saxons.” MS. Cleop. b. v. ThoMS.CIeQp. 
atales the death of Edwal and Elisaed against the Saxons. 

• Thorn. Cb. & 1779; Bromton, 658 ; Hist. Rames. 369. So the Welsh MS. 
“ 946, yd oed Edmund Vrenhin yn kynnal gwied yn manachloe Seint 
Austyn yngkeint.” cieop. b. v. 

• Mailros, 14a • Matt West 366. 

>MBlfflab.S4. ALBev. 111. Hoveden,423. Ing. 29. 

t Malmab. 54. So the Welsh Chronicle: *' Ac val ydeod yn bwrw golwc ar 
hyt f neuad ef a welei Lleidyr a rydaroed y dehul or ynys kynno 
hynny ar brenhin a gynodes y vyny ac a doeth hyt yn lie yd<M y 
Ilmdyr ac ymavael ac ef ger wallt y ben ay dynnv dros y bwrt.” 
** And, as he wae eaatinf his eye along the hall, he saw a robber, who bad been 
given over to beniafament from the island before. The king arose immediately, 
and w^ to the {daoo where the robber wee, and laid itold of him by the hair of 
hia head to draw him over the table.” MS. Cleop. b. v. 

'flor. Wig. 359. Hoveden, 423. It ia said by Allnr. Bev. Ill, that the king 
wiahad to save hia Dspilar Atim the bands of hie enemies. Malt West narralev, 
that the king, seeing Leof, nodded to his cup-bearer to tarn him out Leof resisling, 
Edmund rumed in anger upon him, p. 366. 

• Hist Ramee. 389. 

'Quo vulnere examinatua Ikbalw jannam in emnom Angliam de inleritn anopa. 
te l ho i l, p.5A 
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day uncertain who was the murderer, or what was the cause.* 
Instances like these, which often occur in the history of man, prove 
the truth of the observation of our intelligent moralist, that “ the 
usual character of human testimony is suMtantial truth under cir< 
cumstantial variety.”^ 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Reign of Edred. 

Edhed, who succeeded Edmund, was the third son of Eid- 
ward, who had reigned after his father, Alfred. As the preced¬ 
ing king, the elder brother of Edred, was but eighteen years of 
when he acceded, Edred must have been less than twenty- 
three at his elevation. His reign was short Disease produced 
to him that crisis which the arm of violence had occasioned to 
his predecessor. 

The most remarkable circumstance of Edik’s short reign 
was, the complete incorporation of Northumbria. It had been 
oHen conquered before. Its independence was now entirely an¬ 
nihilated. 

It has been mentioned, that Athelstan gave the Northumbrian 
crown to Eric, the son of Harald of Norway, who had been ex- 

E slled his paternal inheritance, for his fratricides and cruelty. 

ut peaceful dignity can have no charms except for the culti¬ 
vated mind, the sensualist, or the timid. It is only a scene of 
apathy to those who have been accustomed to the violent agita¬ 
tions of barbarian life; whose noblest hope has boen an ample 
plunder; whose most pleasurable excitations have arisen ft’®*’™ 
the exertion and the triumphs of war. Eric Aerefore still •o’'™ 
the activity of depredation. The numerous friends, with kindrw 
feelings, who crowded to him from Norway, displeased or dis¬ 
appointed with the government of Haco, cherished his turbuleirt 
feelings; and to feed, to employ, or to emulate them, he amtwed 
his summer months by pirating on Scotland, the Hebrides, Iro- 
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land, and Wales.* In the reign of Edmund, perceiving that this 
king or his unquiet subjects desired a new regent, he hastened to 
his beloved ocean and its plunder. From the Orkneys he col¬ 
lected some companions. In the Hebrides he found many viking 
and sea-kings,*’ who joined their forces to aid his fortunes. Ho 
led them first to Ireland; thence to Wales; and, at last, reaching 
England, he plundered extensively. The Northumbrians again 
received him as their king,' and Eric became formidable to the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

It had happened that before this event, this people had sworn 
fidelity to Eared, at Tadwine’s Cliflfe.'* Provoked by this rebel¬ 
lion, Edred assembled an army, and spread devastation over 
Northumbria. As he returned, the Northmen warily followed 
him from York, and at Casterford surprised and destroyed his 
rear guard. Enraged at the disaster, the king stopped his retreat, 
and again sought Northumbria with augmented furv. Terrified 
at his power and its effects, the people threw off Eric, and ap¬ 
peased Edred with great pecuniary sacrifices.' 

But Eric was not to ne discarded with impunity. He col¬ 
lected his forces, and gave battle to the revolters. Snorre men¬ 
tions Olafe as the friend of Edred.* Simeon of Durham omits 
him, but notices his son Maccus.* The Icelander states the 
battle to have lasted the whole day, and that Eric and five other 
kings, among whom he names Gothorm, and his sons Ivar and 
Harekr, probably sea-kings, perished; Rognvalldr and others 
also fell.** Our chronicler, Matthew, admits such a catastrophe, 
but states that Osulf betrayed Eric, and that Maccus fraudulently 
killed him in a desert.* 

Edred improved the moment by exerting all the power of con¬ 
quest He carried away in bonds the proudest nobles of the coun¬ 
try, and overspread it with devastation)! he imprisoned Wulfstan, 

* Bnorre, Si|r« Hokonar Goda, c. iv. p. 138. *’ Snnrre, ibid. 

' Flor. Wig. 353. He calla liim Ircua. Saxon Chronicle aaja, Yric, the eon of 
Harold, p. 115. So Wallingrnrd, 541. The Chroniclo of Mailrna alao calla him 
E/rie the aon of Harold, p. 148, Ingulf naroea him Hirciua, p. 30. Simeon calla 
him Eiric, a Dane, 134. Matt WoaL haa Elric, p. 368. 

* Hoveden, 433. Flor. 353. llie printed chronicle haa nothing of thia. 71ie 
MS. Chronicle, Tib. b. iv. itatea it 

* Flor. Wig. 353, 353. Hoveden, 433. The MS. Saxon Chronicle, Tib. b. ir. 
auppliea on this incident the silence of the one printed, by a long passage, of which 
the paragraphs in Florence and Hoveden seem to be a translation. In the MS Tib. 
b. i. there is a blank fbom 946 to 956. 

' Hakonar Saga, p. 139. ■ Simeon, 304. 

h Snorre, 139. He erra in placing the catattro|die under Edmund. 

' Malt WeeL 369. Sim. 304. Matthew says, ■* That with Erie fell hia eon Hen- 
riona, and his toither Reginaldua." He perhaps meant the Harekr and Rognvalldr 
of Snorre. Our writera mention no battle; hot thia additional incident ia highly 
credible. Mailroa calla Brie the last king of Northumbria, 14& 

i Ingulf 41. He adife a strong picture of Bdred’a invasion: ■* Eraasqoe tota 
lam at ia niaoraa rodaeta its nt mnltia milliariU longo tempore aequenii aulitodo 
SereL" 
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the turbulent archbishop he annexed Northumbria insqwraUy 
to his dominions; and to govern it the more easily, he partitioned 
it into Itoronies and counties, over which he placed officers of 
his own appointment' Osulf, whose treachery had produced the 
destruction of Eric, was the first earl; to whom in another reign 
Oslac was added." 

In 955, Edred died; but not worn out by old age, as some 
have dreamt" One expression has descended to us concerning 
him, debiUa pedibus, weak in the feet.® We also learn from the 
writing of an author, almost, if not quite, his contemporary, that 
his incfisposition, rather an offensive one, lasted all his reign; and, 
by a gradual wasting, produced his death.* 


CHAPTER V, 

The Reign of Edwin, 

Edwin,* who has been usually called Edwy, the eldest son of 

»Flor.353. 'Milt. West. 369. The MS. Chronide, Tib. h. i». U like the pMwge 

'"'^•lUnaford, 541. “ Meilroe, 148. Sim. Dun. 904. 

* It is curious to resd in Wellingibrd, p. 542, thsl old age ffselly vexed IMred, 
and that multis incommodis qua senea solent circumvenire ad extrama deduxit. 
Amonc these evita of seuiUty, he partieulariies the lose of teeth, debility end the 
frequent cough, familiaris aenibus. Yet this M man could not have Imb much 
above thirty ; for he was under twenty-three at bis accession, and he reigned nine 
years. The chronicler mistook the consequences of disease, for the natural eBMta 

"^^Mi'ipHermannns who has left ue this trait His MR is in the Cotton Library, 

Tib. b. ii. . ... 

r Viu DunsUni, p. 75. MS. Cotton Ubrary, Cleopatra, b. xiii. _ 

• He la commonly called Edwy; but Uie old authorities are numerous, which 
express hie name to have been Edwin. Of chroniclers t^t 

he is styled Bdwin-by Ingulf, p. 41: by Aluivd of fcverlw, p. Ill! 

Dunelm, p. 135 ; by Vsflingford, 541 .• by Etbelrjdus H"»«II«mis, ^! by 
Kniahton.'ftaiS: by Hoveden, 425; ^ Broinlon, 863; by 
the Hist Ramesiens^a, 389; by Thorm *43; by Higden, 

455; and by the authors in Lelsnd’sColIectane^vol. «;> 9*- 

p. 399. Rudborne says, Edwyi, site Edwini, |k 917. TTio unpuMislie d MSM in^ 
Ootton Library, that I have seen, which name him Edwin, ere KU 

Chronicle, in Dom. A. xii. p. 62; Dorn. A. ''‘‘•‘J."*- P- ^ t 

p. 110; FausUni, A. viii. p. 77, and b. vi. p. M; Elmham. Cl^io^ 

IV. p. 54; Nero, A. vi. p. 9; Vesp. b. xt & 1, and 73; b. xiii. p. ISO, Veep. 
A. xvi. p. 43 ;^nd Job. Oxenedes, Nero, R ii. P-^t “ 

the King's Library, IS, D. I; so the Welsh Chroo. Cleo^ K v. ^ 8a^ 

Chronicle, 115; ^Mwerd, S49; end a com (see it in Gough^ Csmi ^, cxv.) hew 

Eadwig. Mall. West, printed, has E^ius. A M8.of»rtof^bi^.ewo^^ 
enUUed Godoftid of Malmsbnry, has Edwinus. Vesp. ^v. p 9A Edwin^ 
wig have the same meaning-® prosperous in battle." On^^ whj^ it «“ 

me, that^wy, Edwin, and Bdwig, are the same name; but as Edwy is apparenuy 

44* 
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Edmund the Elder, succeeded bis uncle Edzed, at the age of 
sixteen.* 

It was his misfortune to live in one of those periods, which 
have frequently occurred in the history of mankind, when new 
opinions and new systems are introduced into society, which 
essentially counteract the subsisting establishments. The ardour of 
the discussions, and the opposition of interests and prejudices, in¬ 
flame the mind and passions of the country; cruelty and persecu¬ 
tion, hatred and revenge, usually accompany the conflict, and 
both the advocates for the revolution and its opponents become 
alike fanatical, ferocious, unjust, and implacable. 

In the tenth century, a new religious discipline was spreading 
in Europe, which occasioned the misfortunes of the reign of 
Edwin. This was the Benedictine order of monks—an order 
which in the course of time, became celebrated in Europe beyond 
every other.* 

It is a fact perpetually pressed upon the notice of the historian, 
that individuals often appear who seem to act at random, yet 
whose notions are destined to aflfect ages and nations. One of 
these was Benedict, an Italian, born 480,'* whose peculiar associa¬ 
tions of thought induced him to descend into a deep cavern in a 
desert, and to reside there for several years, known only to a 
friend, who let down his provisions. His singularities attracted 
notice, and, being connected with a piety that seems to have been 
geniune, though enthusiastic, at last produced veneration. His 
admiring spectators were so numerous, that he was enabled to 
found many monasteries near him. He afterwards went to 
mount Cassin, in the kingdom of Naples, destroyed some temples 
of idolatry which he found there, erected a monastery, and laid 
down a new series of rules for its gf»vemance.* 


• familiar abbreviation, it cannot be entitled to a place in hiatory any more than 
Willy or Harry: I have therefore inecrted Eldarin, which haa moat authorHiea in ita 
Mvour. 

* For Edwin to have been visteen at hie acceaaion, hia father muat have married 
at filteen, beoauae Edmund waa eighteen in 941. Tliii aeema almoat too early to 
be true; and yet there ia no alternative, for Edwin, at hia coronation, appeara to ua 
alao oa married. It ahowe uo, indeed, how early the Anglo-Sazona eometimes 
uniled--Edmand at fifteen; hia aon Edwin at aizteen. If there be an error any¬ 
where, it muat bo in Edmund'a age at hia acceaaion, for that makea him and Edr^ 
to have been born in the two laat yeara of their fother’a reign; yet Edmund'a age ia 
atteat^ by Ingulfi Flor. Al. Bev. already quoted, and alao by the Sox. Chron. 144; 
Sim. Dun. 1&5_; Malmab. 53; and othera. Eodgiva, the mother of Edwin and 
Ednr, kft a will, which yet uiota: in thia the mentiona Edwin, knd the calia him 
a ehild. See it in the appendix to Lye’a Saxon Dictionary. 

* It ia not, however, eafo to adopt implicitly the atatement of Trithemioa, p. 23fl, 
though Baroniua fellowa it. Thia enumeretea eighteen popea, above 200 oardinala, 
1600 anfobialH^ about 4000 biabope, 15,700 abbota, and 15,600 minta, to have been 
of the order before iila time, who waa bom 1462, 

* Dupin, vi^ ii. p. 45, aialh ecntury. Fab. Bib. Med. I. p. 533. 

* The role' ia in the Bibliotheca Magna Patrum, vol. xv. p, 6M. The^ are alao 
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Benedict died about 543.' SooS afterwards the Lombards de¬ 
stroy^ his monasterv at Mount Cassin. The monks fled to 
Pope Pelamus, who, by ^ving them an asylum, kept alive an 
institution destined to overspread the West 

The memory of Benedict was preserved, and peculiarly ho> 
noui^ by the famous Pope Gregory, who admired his regula* 
tions, and devoted one book of dialogues to record his supposed 
miracles.* By the influence of the t&d Gregory, who died 742, 
the monastery at Mount Cassin was rebuilt, and this new con¬ 
struction first began the establishment of its fame. Zachary*, the 
following pope, sent them the MS. rule of Benedict, and gave 
them, as a mark of his favour, the important and attractive privi¬ 
lege of being under no bishop, and no jurisdiction but tliat of the 
jMjpe.'* 

The Benedictine rule began now to diffuse itself beyond Italy. 
Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon missionary to Germany, built a Bene¬ 
dictine monastery in Fulda, which the pope sanctioned, and 
which Prain exempted from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but the 
papal.' mniface describes his monks as men of strict abstinence, 
who used neither flesh, wine, nor strong drink, nor servants, but 
who were contented with the produce of their own labour^* He 
interested Carloman so much in his favour, tliat in his reign the 
clergy of Gaul were urged to patronize it.'' 

The order increased, though slowly, till the beginning of the 
tenth century. Berno, preferring it to other monastic rules, intro¬ 
duced it at Clugny in 910. One of his pupils was Odo, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and who seconded his partiality to this order; added 
something to its regulations, and endeavoured to introduce it at 
Floury, whither the body of Benedict had been transported from 
C^’assin.' 

Fleury having been plundered by the Normans, the monks who 
returned to it were living irregularly when Odo began his attempt. 
They opposed him at first even with weapons. His eloquence or 
sagacity so changed their feelings, that oefore his death, in 944, 
it was so firmly established at Fleury, that this place becantc the 
chief seminary from which it was ditfused through the West. 

its success as an instrument of discipline; the sanctified cclc- 


■omo Anglo-S»an trannUlioni of U in the Cotton Library; and one expoeition of it 
bjr DuniUn, with hii pictiiro. Bib. Rey. 10, A. 13. 

' Fobriciiw mentions that others talk of 542, and 547. 

* Gregory’a Dial. lib. it. Gregory characterizes his rule as, diserctione prmcipuam 
•ermone luculentam. Dial. p. ^5. 

Sco Marsham's nsssvxMta, prefixed to Dagdsle’s Mnnaalieon, vid. i. 

' the letters of Uonilaoe atid Zachary, 16. May. Bib. PaL 115, and of Pepio, 
p. 121. Our countryman deacribes the place thus: “ Eat prmterea hwo* ayhraticoa 
in eremo saatissimas solitudinis." Ibid. 115. i Booif. ibid. 

* Ree the two eouneila held in 743, in Bib. May. Pat. p. 84,65. , r. c 

' Marshiin ubi sup. There ia a of one of Odo’a works. Bib. Reg. 6, D. 5. 
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brity of its author; the necesaty of some reformation among the 
monks and clergy, and the novelty of this, gave it a sodden and 
extending popiuarity. Fleury became famous for its simrior 
discipline and virtues, and its monks were sent for to other paces, 
to reform and to regulate them. Thus it perpetuaUy happns in 
human life, that new plans become mpular, and spread far be¬ 
yond their intrinsic merit, because tney happen to soothe some 
momentary feeling, promote some meditate interest, or supply 
an existing deficiency. In the present case, it seems, that the 
Benedictine discipline, however objectionable it may appear to us, 
was the best form of monastic life which had then b^n conceived; 
and was therefore wisely adopted by those who valued monastic 
institutions. Hence the spirit of improvement at the same time 
passed also into Flanders, and eighteen monasteries there were 
reformed by the exertions of Abbot Gerard. 

The monastery of Fleury was eagerly encouraging the rule, 
when Odo, an ecclesiastic in England, was ofierra the see of 
Canterbuiy. He was the son of one of those ferocious Northmen 
who had infested England under Ingwar and Ubbo.** He had 
been himself a soldier in the first part of life, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward," and he quitted the military profession to assume the eccle¬ 
siastic. He attended Athelstan in the battle of Brunanburh; and, 
as other bishops often combated at that time, and as it is con¬ 
fessed that he knew immediately of the king’s sword breaking in 
the conflict, and supplied the loss, it is probable that he partook 
of the fray," though his encomiasts talk only of his prayers. These 
circumstances may be worth noticing, as they explain that stem 
severity of ten^r which was so unhappily exerted against Edwin 
and E/^va. He was raised through other gradations to the pri- 
m&cy of England. 

When Odo was offered die see of Canterbury, he was unwil¬ 
ling to accept it, from his enthusiastic zeal for the new system, 
until he had become a monk; and he selected Fleury as the place 
wherein he chose to make his profession.^ 

Odo came to his metropolitan dignity a decisive friend, and an 
aspiring patron of the Benedictine order, from its superior piety 
and judicious discipline: but though high in favour with several 
sovereigns, he made no eflbrt to compel the English to adopt the 
reform of Fleury. A letter of his to the clergy of the country, 
exhorting them to discharge their duty with zealous care, yet 
exists but it does not even mention the Benedictine system. 


- Mmlmsb. 900. Odwrae, 9 Anff. Bu. ^ 7a ■ 900. Matt WmL 359. 

* Thoafh eouneila and kmn uprsaaly forbade eccleaiaatiea to mis in battle, (aee 
Pope Zaeharr'a letter to the biaho^ 16 Mag. Bib. Pat. 110-116, and Boniiace, 
ibio. p. 106,) yet it waa very freqoent at tbia time. 

» Chran. Petrih. 9a Malmek 90a 

" Bee it in Malmea da Peak p, 900. Iia Brat phraw ia an unfortamto attempt 
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The man whose more active mind roused England to establirii 
the new discipline among it8_ clergy was Dunstan, a character 
formed by nature to act a distinguished part in the varied ^eatre 
of life/ The following review of his life is made with a desire 
to be just towards him, without abandoning the right of free 
judgment on his actions, and of fair inference as to the principles 
by which they were to be directed. 

He was born in 925/ His parents were Hcorstan and Cyne- 
thryth,* who seem to have lived near Glastonbury.® He frequently 
visited the old British church there.' It is said that he had here 
a vision of his future greatness, and that a venerable phantom 
|x>inted out the place where he was to build a superb monastery.* 
Ambitious talents, meditating much on the honours they covet, 
may experience sometimes such illusions amid the nightly chimeras 
of the reposing though disturbed imagination. 

His parents encouraged him to study, and his penetrating abili- 


at eloqaent latinity. “ Mirabili eancti potentia prseaulia potorum dementia opitu. 
■ante, Ego Odo,” Ac. Another aentence expreaaca auiuething of hia temper, 
“ Spiritaali charitate, etiam eomilalut rigore." There ia another letter of hia in 
Wharton’a Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 50. 

' There are aeveral livea of Ounatan extant. One written by Oaborne, who 
flourished about the year 1070. See it in Wharton’a Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 86. 
One also hy Eadmer, p. Sll. There are two ancient onea in the Cotton library. 
One, Nero, C. 7, was written by Adalardua Blandinienaia Monachua, in the tenth 
century, or in the beginning of the eleventh, addressed to Elphcgua, the erdibiahop 
of Canterbury, and composed at bis request. But the author says, ** Seiaa autem in 
opere iato hiatoriam vile ejua non contincri aed ex eadeni vita quasi brevem aermonia 
versiculum,” Ac. This life ia full of miracles and panegyric, with scarcely any 
biographical notices. The moat curious and ancient life of Dunstan is in die same 
library, Cleopatra, B. 13. It was written by.a person who waa his contemporary, or 
nearly so. For, speaking of an incident in hia monastery, he says, it happened 
when all the inonka were absent, except Dunstan, parvoque acholaatico qui poalM 
ponlifex elTcctus hire nobis intimavit. It has plenty of flattery and wonder, but it 
contains some curious traits of biograpliy, which enable us to sacteh bis mind. Mat¬ 
thew of Westminster, Malinsbury, and Oaberne, have taken many thjngs from it. It 
seems to be the one mentioned by Wharton, with the name of Bridibrtli; and so 
printed in the Acta Sanctorum. 

* In the year of Athclstan’a accession, which some place 924, and some 925. 
Matt. West. 360. 

* MSS. Cleop. B. 13. Adelard, in Nero, C. 7, is so impatient to get at his mi¬ 
racles, that he anncxiw one to Dunstan before he was born. _ _ 

“ Erat autom regalis in confinio rjusdem prmfati viri insula antiquo vicinorum 
vocabulo Glastonia nuncupata. MSS. Cleop. B. 13. This life of Dunstan bad bee n 
>®ad by Malmsbury, for he quotes this passage from it; and says, he ssw the boM 
at Sl Augustin's in Canterbury, and at another place. De AnLGlssL p. 
in the Cotton Library, is probably tlie identical book which our Malmsbury saw ; 
for the Joscelin has written upon it, that in August, 1565, ho found it ainong other 
old MSS. at the Augustine monastery at Canterbury. Usher has added a not* 
making tbo same i^rence. ,, ^ . 

' The author’s phrase is, that the first Neophytes found there an old church not 
built with human bands. I translate his words to mean, tint the Anglo-Saxons 
found one there ready built, and of eoursc by the Britons. 

* MSS. Cleop. 
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tM8 enabled him to excel his companions, and to run with easy 
rapidity through the course of his studies.* 

A fever interrupted his advancement, and all the horrors of a 
temporary iienzy ensued, accomiMinied with that debility which 
in this disease sometimes announces the departure of life, and 
sometimes a crisis which is to end in convalescence. In this state 
a sudden access of delirium came on. He leapt from his bed, 
eluded his nurse, and seizing a stick which was near him, he ran 
over the ne^hbourin^ plains and mountains, fancying that wild 
dogs were pursuing him. His wanderings led him towards ni^ht 
near the church. Workmen, during the day, had been mendmg 
the roof Dunstan ran wildhr up their scanold, roamed over the 
top, and with that casual felicity which frenzy sometimes ex¬ 
periences, got unconsciously to the bottom of the church, where 
a heavy sleep concluded his delirious excursion.^ He waked with 
returned intellect, and was surprised at his new situation. As the 
church doors had not been opened, both he and the attendants of 
the place wondered how he got there.* 

His parents obtained for him an introduction into the eccle- 
idasticai establishment at Glastonbury. He continued his studious 
applications, and there is no reason to disbelieve the statement, 
that his conduct at this time was moral and religious.* 

Some Irish ecclesiastics had settled at Glastonbury, and were 
teaching the liberal studies to the children of the nobility. Dun¬ 
stan attached himself to their instructions, and diligently explored 
their books.** 

The first part of his life was a laborious cultivation of mind, 
and he seems to have attained all the knowledge to which it was 

■ Adelard olli bim, indole acerrimot. Nero, C. 7. The MS. Cleop. B. 13, aaye, 
Cfwlaneoe qaoaqao pracellcrat et auorum tempore atudiorum facili careu Iransiliret. 

r Tbie ia the atatement in the MS. Cleop. B. 13, which I think tobe peeuliarljr ealu- 
abie, beeauie it ahowa ns the aimpio and natural truth of an incident which the future 
biof raphera of Dunstan base converted into an elaborate and ridiculous miracle. It 
vivas a good specimen bow monastic iancy, by its peculiar machinery, has trans- 
Mrmed natural incidents into celestial achievements. When reflection sobers the 
mind of Achilles, it ia Pallas who descends to whisper in his ear; when Dunstan 
runs over a church in a delirium, angels are called down to protect bim from the 
devil, to burst the roof, and to |daoe him safely on the pavement 

■ This ancient life gives to this event none of those appendages of angels and devils, 
which credulity afterwards added. After mentioning his sleep, it merely mys, 
** Eisurgena autem post momenti spatium ammirari admodum nna cum cualodibus 
oesperat, quo paeto, quove ingenio introierat ceroens etiam quod templi ostium 
clausum munitumque estilerat" MS. Cleop. Its nest phrase, that Dunstan ac¬ 
knowledged the hand of Providence in bis preservation, merely espresaea his pious 
fiwlinga. It does not invest it with the miraculous colouring of later writers The 
wondmul was, liowever, soon added, for we And it in Adelard; and yet even his slate, 
mant reveals the truth, and ahowa that the falsehood was ths creature of ignorance. 
** Ubi mane invmitua cum eoosuloretnr qnaliter ilia ineolnmis advenirel, qni aeto 
pane oentiguus morti eiterius erat relietna, tee as tgusrste, reapsndit et rnmorem 
miraeuli gr*t» ignsrwalia euait.” Adelard, MSB. Nero, C. 7. 

• MBS. Cleop. a 13. 

* Oshorna Vita Onnstani, p. 93. MR Cleqi. a 13. 
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possible for him to gain access. He mastered such of the mathe- 
maticd sciences as were then taught; he excelled in music; he 
accomplished himself in writii^, painting and engraving; he 
acquired also the manual skill of working m gold and silver, and 
even copper and iron.” These arts had not at that day reached 
any pre-eminent merit, but it was uhcommon that a man should 
practise himself in all To have excelled his contemporaries in 
mental pursuits, in the fine arts, though then imperfectly practised, 
and in mechanical labours, is evidence of an activity of intellect, 
and an ardour for improvement, which proclaim him to have 
been a superior personage, whose talents might have blessed the 
world. 

When his age admitted, he commenced his career of public 
life as a courtier. Some relation introduced him into the royal 

E alace, and his musical talents interested and often recreated the 
ing.* 

No circumstance can more impressively attest the superiority 
of Dunstan’s attainments than his having been aecused, while at 
court, of demoniacal arts.* Such charges give demonstration of 
the talents and knowledge of the person so accused. In the very 
same century another man of eminence suficred under a similar 
imputation, because he had made a sphere, invented clocks, and 
attempted a telescope/ The charge of magic was of all others 
the most destructive, because the most difficult to repel Every 
exertion of superior intellect in -defence was misconstrued to be 
preternatural, and confirmed the imputation. 

His enemies were successful Tnc king was influenced against 
him, and Dunstan was driven from court ;s—from that Eden of 

‘ Otberne, 93, 94, Hia allainmenU are tiiua enumerated in the MS. Cleop. B. 
13: “ Hie iteque inter hck literarum stadia—artem tcribendi nec ne oitharisindi 
periterque pinnndi peritiem dili^enter excoiuit, atqne ut ita dieeni, omnium reram 
ulenrilium ri^l inspector falsit,” This MS. mentions e particular instance of his 
painting and embroidery : “Qoandam stolam dirarsis formularum scemaiibus per- 
pinyeret qnam postea posset auro yemmisque variando pimpare.” It also nicniions, 
that he took with him ex more eytbaram suam qnam, linyua paterns, htarpam eo. 
Camus. 

* Allard says, ■* De Glasfonia eyressns Areho Dorobernensi Adclmo^ patroo 
scilicet suo se junxit et eohabitare ooepit—in psiatio cum praisenlavit et reyi Athel. 
stano—mayno afleetn oommendaeit." Nero, C. 7. Osberne implies the same, p. 94. 
But I think the hiny should be Edmond. Hie MS. Cloop._ D. 13, mentions his 
liriny in Edmond's palace, where plans were Ibrnied sysinst him. 

* Asserenles illom malis artibus imbutum, nec qoicqoam divino susilio sed pie. 
fsqne dwmonom pnestiyio operari, Osb. 95. TTio MS. Cleop. B. 13, thus expreesee 
it: ■ Dieentes, eom ex libris salutaribus et eiris peri^ non saluti animw prematura 
•cd aeitm yentilitalu vaniasima didicisee carmina et histrisrnm oolere ineaniatioaea” 
' This was Gerbert, who became archbishop of Rheims and of Rasenna; and in 
999 Was made pope, under the name of Sylserter II. ** He had learned the math*. 
jetieo in Spain: his knowiedye made him pass Ibr a mayidan, and ya»e rise to tin 
nble of his beiny praoMted to the papal chair hf a eontraet which he made with the 
devil'' Onpin, l6 een. p. 44; and see Matt. Weal. 348, and Malmsb. 65. 

«Jiaci^Ria. ^ 
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his hopes, where, like another Wolsey, he was planning to be 
naturalized. 

His courtly rivals were not content with his disCTace : they 
insulted as well as sujmlanted him; they pursued and threw him 
into a miry marsh. He extricated himself on their retreat, and 
reached a friend’s house about a mile distant** 

Thus far Dunstan appears neither unamiable nor uninteresting. 
Youthful ambition is the parent of much excellence; while subor¬ 
dinate to reason and duty it is an honourable energy in the spring¬ 
time of life, when the beds of expectation are incessantly shooting. 
Dunstan’s pursuit of distinction, though perhaps questionable as 
to its prudence, was no immoral impulse. His means w’ereithe 
most honourable he could employ—the cultivation of his m|nd, 
the increase of his knowledge, and the fair exertion of his bone- 
ficial acquisitions. 

To be checked in the first madness of our juvenile ambition, 
may often introduce the invaluable treasures of moderate wishc.>«, 
moral prudence, and becoming humility. There is no evidence 
that the effects of Dunstan’s disgrace were at first any other. He 
was^repellcd from the paths of political greatness, and he sub¬ 
mitted to the necessity; he turned his eye from the proud but 
tempestuous mountains of life to its lowly but pleasant vales, 
where happiness loves to abide, the companion of the industrious, 
the contented and the good. After he left the court, he formed 
an attachment to a maiden whom he wished to marry.* 

It is with regret we read that such honourable impressions w'erc 
deemed to be diabolical suggestions by the relations and biogra¬ 
phers of Dunstan. The bishop ^Elfncag, his relation, opposed 
them. Attached by his own taste and habits to the ecclesiastical 
order, he conjured him to become a monk, a character then much 
venerated, and, notwithstanding its superstitions, allied to many 
virtues. 

Dunstan was at first insensible to his oratory. He replied to 
dElfhcag’s reasoning, that the man who lived from choice regu¬ 
larly in the world, was of greater excellence than he who, having 
entered a monastery, could not avoid doing what his order en¬ 
joined. The man in the world displays moral freedom and 
voluntary rectitude ; the monk was a creature of compulsion and 
necessity. dClfheag opposed the discriminating remark, by 
arguing on the future punishment, on the importance of extin- 

'‘ MS. Oeop. 

' It i* the MS. CIrap. which iaforoii na of this curioue cireaoieUoce. It eay*, 
the deeil primom enim mulicrnm illi injecit emorem, quo per familiaree eerain em- 
ptesDs mandenit (d>leeumcntia frueretur. laterea propiiMiaiis ipeina flflieafna, 
oopamine Caleiia, pneaulqoe fidelia, petitionibaa mollis et epiriloalibos menitia eiini 
ro||a«it at Sent monachus. Quod itie inslioetu pne&ti frattdatoris renuntiaiiB, 
Melatl §i»iumTt jmvneulmm, eojua eolidie blanditiit finenlur, quam mt ra mosacbo- 
rum bidentiaia iodui panniculis. 
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guishing the fire of passion, and of avoiding its incitements by 
withdrawing from tte worl<U Dunstan still resisted; his relation 
continued to importune him. 

These unfortunate entreaties disturbed the mind of Dunstan. 
He became amtated by a tumult of contending passions. With 
the monastic habit were connected all the internal enjoyments 
of piety to those who valued them, and to those who were less 
devout it gave a release from the dread of futurity, the reputation 
and the means of peculiar sanctity, and an impressive empire 
over the minds of men. But it exacted a renunciation of the 
charms of mutual affection, of the delights of a growing family, 
and of those numerous gratifications with whi^ social life in 
every age abounds. His health was unequal to the conflict: a 
dangerous disease attacked him*^ before he could decide, and his 
life was despaired of. He lay without a prospect of recovery, 
and so senseless, that the pulse of life seemed to have ceased: at 
last it slowly returned, and life renewed in gradual conva¬ 
lescence. But <h4^ rose from the bed of sickness with an altered 
mind. He renounced the flattering world, assumed the monastic 
habit, and condemned himself to celibacy.* 

But to give new directions to our feelings, by the violence of 
terror, is to produce changes of thought and action, neither salu¬ 
tary to our moral principles, nor calculable in their consequences. 
Dunstan, while ardent with passions not dishonourable in youth, 
was driven forcibly from civil honours, and was afterwards 
excluded from social life. In obedience to duty, fear, impor¬ 
tunity, and some new impressions, but in direct contradiction 
to his own earlier wishes and prospects, he liccame a monk. 
Does the incessant experience of human nature teach us to expect 
that an amiable, benevolent, or virtuous character, would result 
from these compulsions ? Checked in our dearest, and not immo¬ 
ral propensities, are we never soured by the disapj^iointment, never 
irritated by the injustice ? Driven by violence into the schemes 
of others, will not individuals of strong feelings become artificial 
characters harshly coerced themselves, will thev not lie indu¬ 
rated towards others ? Is not selfishness, with all its power of 
mischief, most likely to become afterwards the ixiling principle T 
It is, indeed, true, that exalted virtue will rise superior to every 
temptation to misanthropy and vice. Many arc the glorious 
minds who have withstood the fiery trial; and whoever loves 
virtue as he ought, will pursue it, unaffected by the follies of 

t Oibeme, 95. 

* MS. CI«op. And Me Oibeme'e eUtemenl, p. 96. 

* MS. Oeop. B. 13L Oebeme, 96. Mr. Lincanl talke of the “ amiU ertdmlUf rf 
Oeheme. Hie efdtheta ere just; bat how cell ho epplf *hom ftirly to Oibeni^ end 
not eetend ibem to ell, or nearly ell, the leeende of nie elinreh which crowd the 
hnndred v^oBMe ^tbe Acte Senclomm of the B(dlaiidi«taT le Oebrnie more eniw 

then all the writcra of the Cathotio Ha(iafrari> 7 1 

VOL. L 45 
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man, or the accidents of life. Many, however, fall the victims 
of their vicissitudes; and the remsunder of Dunstan’s life will best 
show how far he was of the number. 

The predominant features in Dunstan’s character, in addition 
to strong religious impressions, were energy and ambition. The 
jmth of life to which he was forced did not extinguish these ten¬ 
dencies, though it may have added peculiarity and severity. His 
superior mind and all its acquisitions still remained: but it was 
necessary that aU its peculiarities should thereafter be displayed 
in the language, garb, and manners of a monk. The aspiring 
soldier seeks distinction in the field of battle by excelling in 
courage: the ambitious recluse pursues the phantom in a lonely 
cell, by extraordinary penances, and a superior superstition. 
Dunstan had now only this way to fame; and from his future 
actions we infer that he pursued it with an earnestness which 
every year became more separated from moral principle, and 
which at last poisoned his mind and injured his contemporaries, 
but gratified his passion. 

Ife made with his own hands a subterraneous cave or cell, so 
unlike any thing of the sort, that his biographer, who had seen it, 
knew not what to call it.“ It was more like a grave than a 
human habitation. Cells were commonly dug in an eminence, 
or raised from the earth: this was the earth itself excavated. 
It was five feet long and two and a half wide. Its height was 
the stature of a man standing in the excavation. Its only wall 
was its door, which covered the whole, and in this was a small 
aperture to admit light and air." 

Do not such singularities as these reveal cither an inflamed 
imagination in the sincere, or a crafty ambition in the hypocri- 
ticall Genuine piety is modest, private, and unaflected. Piety, 
when assumed as a mask to cover or to assist inordinate ambi¬ 
tion, or connected with a disordered fancy, labours to be osten¬ 
tatious, absurd, extravagant, and frantically superstitious. If 
Dunstan’s mind had been of weak texture, the selection of such 
a cell might be referred to its imperfections; but in a man of 
his talents, it is more likely to have been the deliberate choice of 
his secret policy. 

One of the k^endary tales which has been used to exalt his 


* Nob eBim invenio qm id ■ppellotioBe qoam proziow Toeem; cam non tarn 
homani habitaiMili quim tomam garat aepalchn, propiia laboriboa ftbrioafit 
Oiberne, 96. 

■ Oiberne, 96. Thii author'e additioael eachmatbai if worth tranihting, for its 
aingalarily: “Wretch and eianw aa I am; I eonfisai that I have eeen tnia holy 
piaee of hie residenee. 1 have leeB the worki of hia handa. I have touched them 
with risiU baada, have bnragfat them to my eyea, watered them with my teeia, and 
adored them with beaded knoea. 1 renMmbered how often he haa heard my peti. 
Uoaa in Iny perih. and therefore I did not refoain my teara; nor if I nM have 
avoidri it, would 1 have left llw piaee.** Ihid. vw 
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fame, shows, if it ever happened, the arts by which he gained it 
Dunstan carried to his s^lchral cell a fragment of lus former 
disposition. He exercised himself in working on metals. One 
night all the neighbourhood was alarmed by the most terrific 
bowlings, which seemed to issue from his abode. In the morning 
they flocked to him to inquire the cause; he told them that the 
devil had intruded his head into his window to tempt him while- 
he was heating his work; that he had seized him by the nose 
with his red-hot tongs, and that the noise was Satan’s roaring at 
the pain.® The simple people are stated to have venerated the 
recluse for this amazing exploit. They forgot to recollect that 
he might himself have made the clamoiu', to extort their morning 
wonder at his fabricated tale. 

All ages and ranks united to spread his fame,** and a substan¬ 
tial benefit soon accrued. A noble lady, Ethclfleda, of royal 
descent, who was passing. a quiet life of widowhood, was at¬ 
tracted into the vicinity, was charmed by his conversation, and 
religiously loved him. She introduced him to the king, who 
visited her; and what gave him immediately an importance of 
the most interesting nature, she left him at her death, which hap¬ 
pened soon afterwards, the heir of all her wealth.’ It is stated 
that he distributed his acquisitions among the poor. 

Dunstan’s reputation and connection made him known to Ed¬ 
mund, who invited him to court.' He eagerly obeyed. The 
prospects of his youth began to shine again; but he beheld them 
with very different feelings. The world, and all its pleasures, 
would then have been his harvest; but now the peculiar path of 
monastic life was that which he had to tread. 

At court, though he had many friends, he had also many ene¬ 
mies. He surmounted, however, all opposition; for the chan- 
rellcjr Turketul supported him,* and the first step of his future 
aggrandizement was laid by the acquisition of the monastery of 
Glastonbury, to which he was appointed abbot by the king.' 

The Benedictine order being now, from its real merits, «> 
|*opular in Europe, Dunstan intro<luced it into his monastery," 
and made himself its most active patron. 

The new abbot gained so rapidly upon the prejudices of his 
age, that his youth was no impediment to his aggrandizement. 

" Otberne, 96,97. IWJ- 97. 

’ MS. Cleop. a 13. 0«berne, 97. ' Ibid. 99. 

' Inimir, 38. 

' MS. ciaop. This Myt, ihst the kin); took him to GlMtonbory, ct MpFobenw 
ojno dextrs canan idaeatiaiiM leu etum dinitatio ooeoUtm cot iliam. And cee Ade. 
»«rd,Nero.C.7. 

* MS. Cleop. Ma Nero; and Oabeme. Ingulf Mye, that Duna^ went to 
Fieory, to be initiated, p. S19. Dmittan’a espoaitio of the role of Benedict, with hia 
pF'trmit ,^ in the Britiu Muaeom. MSa Bib, B^. 10. A. 13. 
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If the year of his birth is truly stated/ he could be only twenty- 
two at the accession of Edred, and thirty-one at his demise; yet 
before Edred’s coronation, he was made abbot of Glastonbury, 
and he was afterwards chosen by Edred for his confidential 
friend and counsellor. To him, this king sent all his choicest 
treasures, and those amassed by the preceding sovereigns, to be 
ke^ in his monastery under his inspection.'' 

. From the next incident the policy of Dunstan seems to have 
been foreseeing and refined. The see of Winchester was o^red 
to him by the king; but he refused it, on the pretence of unfit¬ 
ness. Tne king entreated his mother to invite him to dinner, 
and to add her persuasions; but Dunstan declared he could not 
leave the king, and would not, in his days, even accept the me¬ 
tropolitan honour.* 

He went home. In the morning he told the king he had seen 
a vision, in. which Saint Peter struck him, and said, “ This is 
your punishment for your refusal, and a token to you not to 
decline hereafter the primacy of England.” The king saw 
not the art of his friend, but interpreting the vision to his 
wishes, declared that it foretold he was to be archbishop of Can- 
terbury.y 

From an impartial consideration of all these circumstances, 
will it be injustice to the memory of Dunstan to infer, that, as by 
his refusal of the dignity of Winchester, by the communication 
of this vision, and from its result, he acquired the credit of hu- 
niility, of a divine communication, and a royal prediction of the 
highest grandeur to which he could attain, he had these objects 
in previous contemplation? If not, the coincidence and com¬ 
plexion of the incidents are unlike the usual course of accidental 
tilings. It need only be added, that Odo, who then governed the 
see of Canterbury, was very old. 

Edred, who had been ailing all his reign, felt an alarming 
crisis to be approaching, and desired his treasures to be collected, 
tliat he might dispose of them before he died. Dunstan went to 
bring those entrusted to him. Edred expired before he returned; 
and the monk was either credulous or bold enough to assert, and 
the Anglo-Saxons were weak enough to believe, that on the 
road an ethereal voice had, in thunder, announced to him the 
royal demise.* 

The immature age of Edwin was tempting to a man of ambi- 

* That h« ww bant in tbe yoar of AtbelaUn’a aeoeMian, ia declared by Baz. 
Chron. Ill; Flat. 348; Hotedon, 433; Oab. 90. 

> MS.CIeap.B.13. 

■ Ma Chop. B. 13; Adelard; Nera, C. 7. 

r Oaberne, 103. Adelard. 

■ BIS.deep.; Adelard; Nero. 
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tious politics. A minor’s reign is a favourable opportunity, 
which has never been neglected by those who covet power, -g, 
The royal temper once subdued into obedience to any one, 
the government of England would be in that person’s hands. 
We cannot penetrate into the motives of Dunstan’s heart; but if 
the ordinary spirit of the aspiring statesman prevailed in his 
breast above the purer objects of the saint, it is not improbable 
that projects of this sort had impressed his imagination, or why 
should he have attempted to coerce the king, so early as the day 
of his coronation! 

On this day, Edwin, after the ceremony, quitted the festive 
table at which the chief nobles and clergy were regaling,* and 
retired to his apartments. Odo, who saw that the company were 
displeased, ordered some persons to go and bring back the king 
to partake of their conviviality.’’ The persons addressed excused 
themselves; but at last they chose two who wore known to be the 
most intrepid—Dunstan, and his relation Cynesius, a bishop—■ 
who were to bring back the king, cither willingly or otherwise, 
to his deserted seat.' 

Dunstan and his friend, careless of the consequences, pene¬ 
trated to the king’s private apartments. He found him in conri- 
pany with Ethelgiva, or Elgiva, his wife; but w’ho being within 
the prohibited degrees of affinity, is ranked, by the monastic 
writers, as his mistress.^ The mother of the lady was also 


* The earlieit account of Ihia incident ia firat entitled to notice; it ia in the life 
of Dunatan, Cleop. B. 13. “ Poat rcpile aaorc inatilutionia unguentum rapento pro- 
Biluit laactvo* linquens l^tta conrioirt.” Molmibury wi«he« to intimsfe thtt afwjri 
of buaineaa were debating when the king retired, p. 55. But the odier aothoritiee 
agree in atating, that they were at table. M.itt. Weat. aaya, leta relini|ait eonvivia, 

р. 369. Oaborne haa jam pranaua; and Wnllingibrd declarea that they were at their 

copa, quibna Angli nimia aunt aaaucti, p. 542, ... 

^ Et cum vidiaaet aummua pontificiim Odo regia pcdulantiam roaxime in cona^ 
crationia auea die omni per gyrum eonaidenti acnatui diaplicere, ait coepiacopia auia 
cl caeteria principibua. “ Eant qumao quilibet e* vobia ad roducendum re gem q uo 
ait, ut conducet in hoc regali convivio auorura aatellituin joeundua oonoeaaor. 
MSS. Cleop. . . 

' Ad eatremum aero eligerunt ex omnibua duco quoa ammo conatantiaaimoa no- 
verant, Dunalannm acilicet abbaturo et Cyneaium epiacopum ejua conaanguineum, 
ut omnium joaaui obtomperantca, regem volentem eel noleotem reducer^t ad relic- 
Um aedero. M8S. Cleop. On oontraaling thia account with the chmielera, acme 
aariationa of the circumaUncea occur, which ia a aery common accident to a pnpo. 
l»r atory, narrated in a diatant age. It aeeina aafeat to prefer the earlieat account, 

when it oarrioa the marka of internal probability .e u— „ 

* Malmabory 55; Hial. Ramea, 390 1 and Wallingford, 2? V 

married to Edwin, but aa his relation. A charter in Uie HiaL AbbemL MHl^laM. 

с. ix. atoUa the —■"« facL “Testes autem fuorunl huius commutotionls 

regia near et iEthelgifa mater ejua." p. 112. Had this charter been oaon^gM, 
monks would hate taken care that the names appended wore The au^ 

of the MSS. Cleop. obrionsly inUmates the marriage, though ho affixes a 
whether the wife wasthe molher or the daughter. HU worda arc. “ qu o 

naUffi auam anb eeiu'iigsli titmlu illi inneclendo soeiaret. MR _ Tto sentento 
diaorce oii^win in the MS. Cbroniele. quoted in note ‘. p. SK. implies “jJ!: 

ihe marrU^ It seems to mo to be sufficiently clear, that when the monkish annalists 

45* 
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present.* That in a visit to die beloved of his heart, the king 
should have lain aside the pomp of majesty, or have caressed her, 
are circumstances so natural, that we cannot but wonder at ^e 
temper which has so emphatically described, that the roval 
crown was on the ground,' or that the king was toying with her 
when Dunstan entered. He exhorted the kii^ not to disdain to 
be present among his nobles at the festivities ol the day.* 

Whether Edwin disliked the drunkenness of an Ando-Saxon 
festival, or whether he preferred the society of his Elgiva, it 
must be admitted that his retirement was indecorous according 
to the customs of the age. That Dunstan, as the ambassador of 
the nobles, should solicit the king’s return, was not improper, 
though it seems rather a foiward and disrespectful action to have 
forced himself into his private apartments. But with the delivery 
of their message, his commission must have terminated; and on 
the king’s refusal, it was his duty to have retired. As an eccle¬ 
siastic, ne should not have compelled him to a scene of inebriety; 
as a suUect, it was treasonable to offer violence to his prince. 

But Dunstan chose to forget both Edwin’s rights as a man, 
and his dignity as a sovereign. As if he had embraced the op¬ 
portunity of breaking the royal spirit of independence, by a 
violent insult, he poured out his invectives against the ladies; and 
because the king would not leave his seat, he pulled him from 
it: he forced the diadem on his head, and indecently dragged 
him to tlie riotous hall.*’ To the most private individual this 
insolence would have been unauthorized. To his sovereign, just 
consecrated, it was unpardonable. Elgiva reproached the monk 
for intruding so daringly on the king’s retirement ;* and Dunstan, 
after the festival, thought proper to return to his abbey. 


mil Uw lady hit miatren, they do not mean to deny her actual, but her legitimate 
marriage. Deeming the marriage unlawful from their relationship, they considered 
her ooW as hu mistress. 

* MSS. Cl^. B. 13; Matt. West. 3fi9; and Osberne, lOS, state this important 
fact. Their indecent additions of Edwin's behaviour to both mother and daughter 
in each ether’s presence are incredible, and, if true, could not at all contribute to the 
justification of Dunstan'a and.Odo's condncL Nor can I believe, with Mr. Lin- 
gard, that ** moderate readers will feel inclined to applaud the promptitude with 
which he taught his pupil to respect the laws of decomm,” by invading his sove¬ 
reign's privacy and insulting Elgiva. 

' By this contemporary author of the MS. Cleop. the crown is thus described: 
Qua miro metallo auri vcl argenti gemmarnmque vario nitore conaerta apiendebat. 

( Et ne spernas optiroatum tuomm hetis iiitereaae oonvivtia. MSS. Cleop, 

^ At Dunstanns primnm increintana mnlierom ineptias, menu ana dnm noUet 
easurgere, extraait enm de romeliali genearum oeenbitu, impositoqne diademate, 
dealt euni seenm licet vi a mulieribna raptnm ad regale consortium. MS, Cleop.: 
Malmsbury, 55; Osberne, 105; Wallingfbrd, 543; and Matt. West 370; state the 
violence strongly. 

' MSS. Cle^ This author, and Adelard, Nero, C. 7, politely attach to the lady’s 
name such epithets as impudens virago, Jeaefael, Ac. Osberne uses the delioste 
phrase of, neAndm meretricis, and sagaciously informs us, that the devii was her 
tutor, ** Mnlicris aninum instigat Diaholus,” p. 105. 
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Dunstan had a.cted impetuously, but not -with judgment The 
ying was not a sickly Eared. He dirolayed a spirit of indepen¬ 
dence and generous feeling, on which Dunstan had not calculated. 
Wounded in every sentiment of becoming pride and kingly 
honour, Edwin was alive only to his resentment He depriv^ 
Dunstan of his honours and wealth, and condemned him to 
banishment 

Dunstan fled before the increasing storm ; and so severe was 
the royal indignation, that the monk was scarcely three miles 
from the shore, on his voyage to Flanders, when messengers 
reached it, who, it was said, would have deprived him of sight, 
if he had been found in the country^ 

It was unfortunate for Edwin, that he suffered his angry pas¬ 
sions to be his counsellors. When Dunstan presumed to dictate 
insultingly to his sovereign, he was not the mere abbot of a 
distant monastery; he was not an insulated individual, whom 
the arm of justice could safely reach; he was enshrined in the 
prejudices of the people; he had the friendship of Turkctul, the 
venerable chancellor, whose fame had become more sacred by 
his retreat to Croyland; and he was supported by Odo, the pri¬ 
mate of England. It was also probable, that most of the clergy 
and nobles, who had feasted on the coronation, conceived them¬ 
selves bound to proteqt him, as his punishment arose from exe¬ 
cuting, however offensively, their commission. 

The detail of the conspiracy against Edwin is not stated, but 
some of the operations of Odo, whose fierce temper made him 
among the most prominent in avenging his friend, have been 
noticed. He divorced the king from his wife, on the plea of 
their kinship.*' So powerful was his party, that soldiers were 
sent to the palace to seize the queen: she was taken violently 
from it; her face was branded with red-hot iron, and she was 
banished to Ireland.' What duty of an archbishop could dictate 
this conduct ? It is not denied by the old chroniclers, that Odo 
was active in those measures; why else is the passage added 
immediately after the murder, stating his being the inflexible 
enemy of all vice ? Elgiva found no charms in her exile, and, 
nature healing her wounds, she returned to Gloucester in all her 


) MSS. Ct«op. Edwin drove the Benedictine monks, introdaced by Ihinslsn, from 
the two monesteries of Glutonbnry end Abingdon. The loose tanguige of Osbern« 
impiies, that mtny monasteries were put down; but Wharton, on the authority of 
John of Tinmonth and Wolstan, judiciously redocM the msi» to these two. 

* The Ma Saxon Chronicle, Tib. B. 4, has a paragraph on Edwin's divorce, which 
is n<a in the printed one 958, on thyi^um geape Oba apcebir- 
cop coepasmbe eabpi cyning jEljype pop chxm che hi 
papon Co Tepybbe.” 

Miasu milliibas, a curia regia in qua mansitsbal, violenter adduxit ct earn in 
deiiirpftUni ae eandenii lerro denotaUmi perpetin io Hibernian exitii rcl^a* 
Uone detruait Osbernc, 84. 
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beauty.'^ She was pursued and seized, and the nerves and 
muscles of her lees were divide, that she might wander from 
the venTCance of ner enemies no more !■ But extreme cruelty 
cannot Tong retain its victim. Her sufferings at last terminated 
Death at last released her from her murderers, whom no beauty 
could interest, no sympathy assuage. 

To reflect that men have connected piety with these horrors; 
and that their authors or abettors perpetrated them under His 
sacred name, whose creation displays goodness ever flowing, and 
whose religion -enjoins philanthropy the most benign, is to feel 
human nature in all its depravity and madness. They may have 
been imitated. Marais and Robespierres may have even exceeded 
them in atrocity; but the agents of cruelty, under whatever garb, 
whatever system, or whatever pretexts, are the enemies of man¬ 
kind, and will never be remembered, unless to be abhorred. 

The remainder of Edwin’s reign is not distinctly narrated. 
But the main results are clear. The Mercians and Northum¬ 
brians rebelled against him, drove him beyond the Thames, and 
appointed Edgar, his brother, a boy but tmrteen years of age, to 
govern them in his stead. Dunstan was immediately afterwards 
recalled with honour. 

It is probable that the popularity of the Benedictine reformation, 
of which Dunstan had made himself both the champion and the 
martyr, was the great engine by which Edwin was oppressed. 
At length the kingdom was divided between him and Edgar: the 
Thames was made the bounding line. Edwin retained only the 
southern provinces of England, and but for a short interval Three 

™ years after the rebellion of his subjects, his death occurred. 

One author even states, that he was killed in Gloucester¬ 
shire.® If from the want of fuller evidence we hesitate at be¬ 
lieving this, we must, at least, admit the affecting account, that 
his spirit was so wounded by his persecutions, that, unable to en¬ 
dure unmerited odium, deprivation of power, a brother’s rebellion, 

* Qu« Umen cum nonnullum temporic inlemllum, jam obducta in cioatricem 
eorporii forma, aed adbue hianto impudicm mentia deformitatc, relicta Hibernia, 
Anvliam rediit et Glooeatram cscati cordia obacuritate imbuta perveniL Oa. 
barne, M 

■ Ubi ab heminibua tareia Oat oomprohenaa, et ne meretricio more olleriaa vag^a 
diaenrreret, aubneraata, port dka aliquot mala marts pneaenti vita aublata eat. 
Oabeme, 84. 

® 1 derive the knowledge of tbia new and probaUe fact from the expreaa aaaertion 
of an old MB. Chronicle in the Cotton Library, the author of which wae no friend 
to the king. Yet be aaya, Rex Weat.Saxonum Edwinua, in pago Gluuoeatrenai in* 
terfoetua rail. Nero, A. 6, p. 9. 1 never met with any other authority which no ex- 
plieiUy afirmed the foot. But yet the expreaaiona of the MS. Cleop. B. 13, rather 
countenance It. Thia aaya, ■* Inlerea germanua ejuadem Eiadgari qui junta Efoi ani 
judieia deviando derdiquit noviaaimum flatnm miaere marie exa|draviL" Onberne 
comes neqr this: Edwyo inquam rege regno pro suis criminibua tkmimmto af mtaera 
marte damnalo,” p. 84. The HisL Rames. impliea a violent death: ■* Faiali aorte 
aubhlo,” p. 393. 
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and the murder of his beloved wife, he sunk pining into g-- 
death, before he had reached the full aro of manho<S.v 

The monks, with indefinite phrase, declaim against Edwin as 
an unworthy voluptuary. But they have judged him, not im¬ 
partially as between man and man, but with a professional an¬ 
tipathy from his ooposition to Dunstan. We know too little of 
his actions to deciae with certainty on his real character; but it 
is just to him to remark, that some annalists of high authority, and 
apparently less prejudiced, state that he was an amiable prince, 
whose conduct gave the promise of an honourable reign.’ 

His youth was the source of his calamities; a king of sixteen 
was incompetent towage a war of policy and popularity withtlie 
hoary advocates of a new system, whose fanaticism envenomed 
their hostility: whose affiliation and credit multiplied their power. 
The opinions of a calumniated and untried youth, had no w'eight 
with the nation, in opposition to all that they revered and 
obeyed. Had he complied a while with the imperious necessity, 
and waited till, by manly prudence, he had acquired character, 
convinced the people of his good qualities, enforced habits of 
respect, and created friends capable of defending him, his am¬ 
bitious dictators would have been baffled and humiliated. 

His catastrophe was a misfortune both to England and Europe. 
It made the enmity of the ecclesiastical power an object of terror. 
It exhibited a precedent of a king insulted, injured, per^cuted, 
and dethroned by the agency or eBects of sacerdotal enmity; and 
as his successor obeyed the dictates or favoured the plans of the 
monastic leaders, it must have given a consequence to their future 
influence, which occasionally subjected even courts to their con¬ 
trol. 

f Pro dolore tanti infortanii ui^e ad mortem infirmalai. Ingulf. 41. Qua petcua. 
■ui injuria vivendi finem fecit. Maimsb.55. .. . , ... ..n. •. 

’TbeBimplo epithet of the ancient Ethelwerd ii peculiarly forcible: “Tonuit 
ntinque quadrennio per rcKnani amandui'^ p. 849. Huiilin|[don had alao epirit 
enou|fh to declare that EdwiOi ** won rcj[oi infulam tcnuit. p. 35o. 

He adda, that aa," in princi{no regnum ojiia decentiieime floreret, proapera el tela- 
bnnda exordia more immature perrupit" Ibid. To the aamo purport, and with an 
imitation of phraae, Oxenedea aaya, “ Cum in principio ropji aui omnia prwpera et 
imtabunda (torefont exordia." MSS. Cotton Lib. Nero, D._9, p. 215. 
bia extreme beauty, obtained the name naraaxar, or all fair. Ethalw. ow. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Reign of Edgar. 

Edgar, at the age of sixteen, succeeded to all the Anglo-Saxon 
dominion. He has been much extolled, but he was rather the 
king of a prosperous nation in a fortunate era, than a great prince 
himself. His actions display a character ambiguous and mixed. 
His policy sometimes breathes a liberal and enlarged spirit. At 
other periods he was mean, arrogant, and vicious; and the hyper¬ 
boles of praise, by which monastic gratitude has emblazoned 
him, are as questionable as to their truth, as they are repugnant 
to common sense and good taste.* On the whole, if we recollect 
what he inherited, we must say that it was the fortuitous chro¬ 
nology of his existence, rather than his own bravery and wisdom, 
which has adorned his name with a celebrity, that in the pages 
of fanaticism even obscures, by its excess, those illustrious cha¬ 
racters from whose exertions his empire had arisen.'* 

Obtruded unjustly upon a brother’s throne by vindictive parti¬ 
sans, his reign became their reign rather than his own: and the 
^at object of the iwlicy of the new government was to convert 
uie clergy into monKs, and to fill the nation with Benedictine in¬ 
stitutions ! The patrons of the measure may have intended the 
moral improvement of the country, and it may have raipd a su¬ 
perior description of ecclesiastics in the nation; but their means 
were violent, and their conduct unjust to the parochial clergy. 

Dunstan was made bishop of Worcester, and afterwards of 
London.' His acquisition of metropolitan honours was at first 
checked. Odo had died before Edwin and this indignant king 
appointed another bishop to succeed him. But the policy of the 
Roman pontiffs had established a custom, that all metropolitans 
should visit Rome to receive there the pallium, the little ornament 

* For inaUnce. Eo namqoe regninte aol Tidebator one aerenior, marU onda pa* 
ealiuT, terra fieeandior,et totioa regni ftciea abondantior, docore renuatior. Ethelr. 
Abb. Rica. 359. 

^ Malmabnry ia net oentent arith aaying once, that nulloa enim nnqoam r^^m 
Aogloniin potuit certare landtboa Edgari, 3 Gala, 319; but in anotlm jdace be de- 
libmtela affirma, that nalloro nec ejua nec anperioria atatia regem in Anglia recto 
et afailibri Jodieio Edgaro oomparandum. Da Geat. R^. 60. Waa not Alfred, in 
juat and equal judgment, to be eoiaaared with Edgar T 

‘ BIS. Qeop. B. IR Oab. 108.^ne aeema to baae hdd both aeea at the aame 
time. 

«Odo«M958. BlatL West 369. Flor.355. 
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on their shoulders, which rave and announced their dignity. In 
crossing the Alps, the arrabishop nominated by Edwin perished 
amid the snow.” Another was appointed in his stead. But Eldgar 
now reigned, and it was discovered that the new dietary was a 
man of mild, modest, humble, and benign temper.' The expected 
consequence occurred: Byrhtelm was compelled to abdicate his 
promotion, and to retire to his former see. Dunstan was appoint^ 
the primate of the Anglo-Saxons,* and, in 060, he hastened 
to Rome.** He received the completing honour from the 
hands of the ambitious and unprincipled John the Twelfth.' 

The coadjutors of Dunstan, in effecting his ecclesiastical re¬ 
formation, were Oswald and Ethelwold. Oswald, a Dane by 
birth, and a kinsman of Odo, who had educated him, had receive 
the habit at FleuryJ Dunstan represented him to the king ns a 
meek and humble monk, well worthy of the bishopric of Wor- 
cester.** The king, thoi^h he had allowed meekness and humility 
to degrade a metropolitan, plainly admitted them to be the proper 
virtues of a bishop, and gave to Oswald the honour requested. 
Oswald was, however, not more attached to the gentle virtues 
than Dunstan, or at least did not allow them to intenupt the pro¬ 
secution of his patron’s plans. 

Three years afterwards, Dunstan raised to the see of Winchester 
Ethelwold, abbot of Abingdon, who had been bred up by himself:' 
Ethelwold, who adopted the feelings of Dunstan and enforced his 
plans, was decided and impetuous in prosecuting the monastic re¬ 
formation of the clergy. He may have conscientiou:^ believed 
this to have been his duty; but it was carried into effect wiA a 
tyrannical severity: and if a renovation of ecclesiastical piety 
was its object, its success in this point was of small duration; for 
within a century after this Benedictine reformation, the manners 
of the clergy are represented as unfavourably as at its commence¬ 
ment. The more pleasing part of Ethelwold’s character w'as his 
attention to the literary education of the youth at Winchester." 
These three the king made his counsellors and friends. 


* MSS. aeop. a 13. So Matt West 369. Ftor. 355. 

* MSS. Cleop. So MUt. We»t 371; who leem* often to copy thii ■uthor. 

( M»t * Wert. 369. Flor. 355. Bach waa hie cupidity of power, that he held alao 
the lee of Hocheater. Oeb. 110. 

» Matt. Weat 370. Ftor. 356. 

‘ That Jolin XII. ruled at Uiia period, oee Dupin, tenth century, p. 10. 

i HiaL Ramea. 391. * I^r. Wijf. 35^ , n lae 

' Vktr. 357. So Adelard aaya, “ Beato isitur AthelwoMo a ae irtuoato. 

Nero, C. 7, p. 75. Edgar made Dunalan, Oawald, and Ethelwold hrt eounaallora 
and frienda. See Edgar'a charter, Dugdala, 140. 

* Wolrtan aaya oThim, “It waa alwaya delightful to him to teach diildrM a^ 
youth, and to ooaatrue Latin hooka to them in Engliah, and eaplain to tbm w ruiea 
«>f grammar and L^n earaiScatioo, and to eihort them to bettor ihinga.b y nia p i^ 
■ant oonTaraationa. Hanoe many of hw diaeiplea became prieala, abooto, biJutpa, aoe 
even orehlnahopa.” WclaL Vit Ethdwold. 
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The schemes of Dunstan to perpetuate his power and popu¬ 
larity cannot at this distant period be detailed, out die nature of 
them may be conjectured by one faculty which he claimed, and 
which has been transmitted to us from his own authority. The 
best part of Dunstan’s character was his taste for knowMge and 
the civilizing arts. The questionable features are those of his 
politics, and real or pretended enthusiasm. The Catholic hier¬ 
archy may accredit lus supernatural gifts, but our sober reason 
cannot read but with surprise, that he claimed the power of con¬ 
versing with the spiritual world. “ I can relate one thing from 
himself,'* says his biographer, that though he lived confined by 
a veil of flesh, yet whether awake or asleep, he was always 
abiding with the powers above.”® Hence he learned many 
heavenly songs. A particular instance is added of a vision, whicn 
announces such extraordinary pretensions in Dunstan, that if it 
had not come from his friend and contemporary, we might disbe¬ 
lieve the possibility that such presumption could have either oc¬ 
curred or been countenanced. 

In this vision, he declared he saw his own mother married to 
the venerated Saviour of the Christian world, with every nuptial 
Amid the singing, a heavenly youth asked Dunstan, why 
not join in the rejoicings of so great a marriage for his 
mother; and, on his mentioning his ignorance, taught him a song.!* 

Dunstan promulgated this by summoning a monk to attend him 
on his pretended waking, who, from his dictation, committed the 
song to writing. All the monks, sulpect to him, were commanded 
in the morning to learn and to sing it; while Dunstan shouted his 
protestation of the truth of the rision.’ 

To the credulous, the assertion of Dunstan was suflicient evi¬ 
dence of this impious story. The more investigating were silenced 
by attempts to allegorize it. The mother so married, was Dun¬ 
stan’s cnurch in its new reformation.* Thus, whether it was 
believed literally, or interpreted allegorically, Dunstan derived 
from it the benefit he wished. It womd seem that many thought 
him mad; but as his madness was systematical, persevering, and 
poplar, it was more generally believed to be prophetic intuition.* 

The first object of Dunstan was to expel the relaxed ecclesias¬ 
tics from- tlie monasteries, to diffuse everywhere the Benedictine 
rule, and to give them the predominance in the estimation of the 
nation. 

■■ Uoam utom «s ipip me poHO raftrre profileor, quod qumvU hie cerneo ^toe 
eekmine degaieeet, in imit, menle leroen, hto vigilei^ nte eomno deteniiw qaieaee- 
rat, eemper menebet in euperii. M& Cleon. B. 13, p. 61. 

* MS. Cleop.; end eee Oeberne, 114; end Bedmer ViL l>anst.S17. 

sMSaCl^ 

< BeAoontinno jueeit earn litleraram in meroorie prii^ne oUivioni daretnr eon- 
eeribera M eonaeriptain onidam monacho tarn Koenlem diecera, dbe.dM. MSS. Cle^. 

'MBS. Cleop. •MSS.Oacq*. 
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But Edw did not leave his Benedictine friends to attack the 
existing clergy by their ovra influence and means of aggression. 
He degraded majesty so far as to become himself the ^rsecuting 
tool of Dunstan. He himself assumed the sword against a poi^ 
tion of his subjects,* who were respectable from their profes^n, 
and who could have no protection, but in the popular favour, or 
in his justice. 

At a public s)mod, convened to propagate the Benedictine re¬ 
volution, Edgar delivered a speech" for the party he espoused. ^ 
In consequence of which, the clergy experienced a general 
persecution, and the monks were everjnvhere diffused wiUi ho- 
nour.» Edgar took such pride in his Benedictine scheme, that, in 
964, he boasted of having made forty-seven monasterids, and 
declared his intentions to increase them to fifty.* 

Edgar talks proudly, in one of his charters, that he had sub¬ 
dued all the islands of the ocean, with their ferocious kings, as 
far as Norway, and the greatest part of Ireland, with its most 
noble city, Dublin.* No wars, however, have been particularized 
to have been waged by him but his ecclesiastical ones, except an 
invasion of Wales.^ 

To complete the subjugation of Northumbria, he convoked the 
barons, and divided the province into two counties. The Tees 
was the river of separation. The districts beyond its southern 
bank to the Humber were entrusted to Oslach'. From the north¬ 
ern bank to Mereforth, in the maritime part of Dcira, tlie earl 
Eadulf governed.* 

It is stated, that with a great fleet Edgar sailed to Chester on 
the Dec, and that eight kings, Kenneth king of Scotland, Malcolm 
of Cumbria, Macchus of Anglesey and the Isles,* three kings of 


In his charter to the monastery at Hyde, in the year 966, ho says, “ Vitiorum 
cun^ canoniMrum odisersis noalri regiminisCenobiis Christi vicarius eliminavi.” 
Spciman ConciI._43y. In tlie 16th article the monks are engaged to defend him 
from devils, and in the seventeenth he contracts to defend them from men. lb. 440. 

“ See it in Ethelred, p. 360. 

’See Spetman'a Concilia, 479; Ingulf 45; Osberne, 111; Eadmer, S19; Hove* 
den, 425; Matt. WeaL 372. 374; and HistRames. 393,394, 400. 

" . Monast. i. p. 140. 

* Mihi autem concessit propitia divinitas cum Anglorum imperio omnia regna in. 
occeni cum suis fcrocissimia regibus usque Norregiam, mazimamque partem 
llibernie cum ana nobiliaaima civitate Dublinia Anglorum regno subjugare. 1 Dug* 


* Caradoe mentions this in 965, and says, it produced Uie Welsh tribute of 300 
wolves, p. Sa 

* Wallingford, 544. 

* Matt WeaL 375, so entitles him, ** Macone rege Mon« et plurimsrum insula- 
rum." Malmsbory calls him Arehipirata, a 56. in 971, lie witnessed one of Ed- 
pr*a charters, with that epithet added to his signature. Spelman, 486. Who this 
Maechus was we learn fioin the Welsh Chronicle, oAen alr^y quoted. This ms, 
969, wj diSeithwyt Penn Mon y gan y Paganyeit a Meet* vab Haraid." 
Pvmoaloryof Angkaey waa ravaged by the Pagaiwunder Maotufissm^ HtrM.' 
In 970, he mada it tributary. JiuL Cleop. B. 5. On lefiwring In Adam B r i nnw a i i, 
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Wales, and two others,'* repaired thither at his command, to do 
him homage. He was not satisfied with this confession of his 
power; his puerile vanity demanded a more painful sacrifice; he 
ascended a large vessel with his nobles and officers; and he 
stationed himself at the helm, while the eight kings, who had come 
to do him honour, were compelled to take the seats of the water¬ 
men, and to row him down the Dee.' Such actions are not the 
evidences of true greatness, and never confer a lasting dignity. 

Edgar was as tyrannical in the indulgence of his other pas¬ 
sions : he had sent one of his earls, named Athelwold, on a visit 
to Ordgar, earl of Devonshire, to examine if the beauty of his 
daughter, Elfrida, was as great as fame reported. Athelwold 
saw her, and falsified his trust. He reported her unfavourably to 
the king, then courted her for himself, and married her. 

Courtiers are busy to supplant, and Edgar soon heard the truth. 
He dissembled his anger, and announced to Athelwold his inten- 

gj tion to see the lady. Alarmed at his dai^er, the nobleman 
entreated his wife to deform herself; but Elfrida was weary 
of domestic privacy, and, on the day of the royal visit, she added 
every charm of art to give brilliancy to her beauty. She excited 
Edgar’s passions. He caused Athelwold to be assassinated in a 
wood, and then married Elfrida.^ 

At another time he had the brutality to violate a lady of noble 
birth, who used a nun’s veil as an expected, but an unavailing 
protection.* 

A third incident of his contempt for the welfare of others, 
when his own gratification was in question, has been recorded. 
Visiting at Andover, he commanded a nobleman to bring him his 
daughter, whose person had been praised to him, but the mother 
of the young lady sent her attendant to personate her daughter.*^ 

p. 35, wo find two linen which exprcei that Hsnld Bloatand, kin^ of Denmark, 
cent bia eon Hiring to Eneland, who having conquered the iaiand, waa betraved in 
Northumbria. So the Icchindic fragment in Langbeck, ii. p. 148. 1 have already, 
in p. ^0, atated from Snorre, the ifceth of Erie, ion of Harald Harfragre, whom 
Langbeck wiihei to make thia Hiring or Hringr, eon of the Daniah king, I think 
Snorre ia correct, and that Maetua, the aon of Harald, waa the eon of Harald Blaat. 
and the Dane; not of Harfragre the Norweeian. In 946, there waa another Mac- 
eni, eon of Erie. See before, p. 590. The Daniah Maccni did homage to Edgar. 
Wallingford apella hia name Oriecni, p. 545, which cornea nearer to Hiring or 
Hringr. 

^ MalL WeeL atylea theie, Jacobo rege Galwalliw ct Jukil Weatmariw, p, 375. 

* Malmah. 56; Mailroo, 150; Hoveden,426; Sim. Dun. 159; AI.Bcv.I13; Flor. 
359. Nothing can mote itrongly diiplay Edgar’i vanity than the pompoui and 
boaitful litlea which he aiaumei in bia chartero. They eometimea run to the 
length of filleen or eighteen linea. How different from Alfred’i Ego oceidentalium 
Saxenum Rex! 

* Milmba. 59. Bromton givee the incident more in dc4ail, 865, 866. 

* Malmah. 60. Tbii wax in hia fire! wife’a time. Eadmer. Vit DunsL 919. 

' Malmah. 60. Thia author’a expreaiioni, nam eaateria infiimiai—magii rexper- 
amnt odtiUlenm, p. 56, imply, that the AngloRaxatt poeta mode Edgar’a diaaiuate 
condnel the anbjetk of their poetry. 
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For these actions Dunstan imposed only triiling penances on 
Edgar.> 

Yet amid these defects, some traits of an enlarged and Ubeial 
policy appear, which reflect credit on Edgar or his ministers. 
The most important of these was his patronage of foreigners and 
trade. People from Saxony, Flanders, and IJenmark, frequently 
came to him ^ whom he received so well as to excite a censure 
from one monkish chronicler, that he loved them too much,* and 
from another, that they injured his people by the vices they 
imported^* He showed his care of trade by his exemplary 
punishment of the people of Thanot, w'ho had seized and plun¬ 
dered some merchants coming from York.*' His commuting the 
trilmte from Wales into three hundred wolves’ heads,* in order to 
extirpate these animals from the country, was a scheme of sound 
wisdom and generous policy. His reformation of his coin was 
also intelligent. It had become so diminished in weight, by the 
fraud of dipping, that the actual value was very inferior to the 
nominal; he therefore had new coins made all over England.™ 

He is said to have stationed three fleets of 1200 ships each on 
tlie cast, west, and south coasts of the island, for the defence of 
tlic kingdom.® This, however, looks more like idle parade than 
public utility; for England was threatened with no foreign hos¬ 
tility in his reign, and one-third of the number would have 
guarded the coast There was more true glory obtained by his 

* Aa occaaional faatinfr, and not to wear hia croirn for aeven yeara. Malmab. 60. 
Oab. 111. One part of the ponanco waa artfully choaen to prumule the monk’s pur¬ 
poses. Tho king was to lavish his treasures upon a nunnery, to expel the clergy 
with new vigour, and to introduce monks. Osb. 

I* Malmab. 56. Tho Welsh Chronicle, MS. Ctcop. D. 5, sayt: “ Canya canneat 
agavaa gwyr Denmarc ar drigaw yn yr-ynys honn tra vynnynt y gan Edgar vrenhin 
Llocgyr.”—Because to the men of ^nmark leave was granted by Edgar king of 
England, on their request, to dwell in tliis island. 

' Extraneos hue adduclos plus nquo diligens. Hunt. 3.56. 

) Malmsbury says; ** A Baxonihus animorum inconditam rcrocitatem, a Flandritis 
corpurum cnervem inollitiem, a Uanis potationeni disccrcnt Homines ante hwc in 
talibus integri ct naturali simplicitale sua detensaro, alicna non mirari,” p. 56. The 
Welsh Chronicle adds to the last passage quoted, another, which states, that tho 
Danes became so numerous, that they were in every city and town in England; 
that they gave thcmsclvea up to such drinking and idolatry, that they could not bo 
governed; and that this occasioned nails to be put in their cups, to mark the quan. 
tily tliey were to drink. MS. CIcop. B. 5. Malmsbury says of Dunstan, that he 
caused silver or gold nails to be put into tho drinking vessels, to prevent drunken¬ 
ness and quarrels, p. 56. 

* MaU. West. 374. 

' Malmsbury says, the tribute ceased on the fbnrth year, for want of wolves, 1^59. 

** Matt. West. 375. Dunstan may have influenced him in this law; for it is 
stated in his life, that finding three coiners of false money nut punished on tho 
aiminted day, because it was Whitsunday, he ordered the day not to be vegarded; 
“for,” said M, “ coiners are thieves, and I know of no thieves more harmful. They 
disturb the country, and injure both rich and poor." Eadmer, p. 216. 

■ Mailras, ISO. MaU. WeaU makes 4800 ships, by adding a Northern fleet. 
Perhaps either number is an exaggeration. Malmsbury says, that every Easter 
ihoy sailed round the Usnd, p. 59. 
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practice, every spring and winter, of riding throng his provinces, 
to examine the conduct of the powerful, to protect the weak, and 
to punish every violation of law.** TUs attention to the wants 
and relief of his people merits our applause; and whether Dun< 
Stan’s solicitude for popularity,!* or the king’s noble feelings occa¬ 
sioned the custom, it ought not to be mentioned without high 
praise. His vigilant policy freed the kingdom from robbers.*! 

Edgar was generous to his friends. '!l^ Kenneth of Scotland, 
who visited him, he not only gave the county of I^outh, but one 
hundred ounces of pure gold, many silken ornaments, and rings, 
with precious stones.' 

The person of Edgar was small and thin; and Kenneth one 
day remarked, that it was wonderful that so many provinces 
should obey a man so insigniheaut. These words were carried 
to the king. He led Kenneth apart into a wood, and bade him 
take one of two swords which he produced. “ Our arms shall 
decide which ought to obey the other; for it will be base to have 
asserted that at a feast, which you cannot support with your 
sword.” Kenneth confused, recollected his hasty remark, and 
apologized for it as a joke.* There is such an energy and a 
magnanimity in this incident, that if Edgar had attained his 
power at a later age, or had possessed tetter counsellors, he 
might have displayed a nobler character. 

Edgar was twice married. By his first wife, Elflcda the Fair, 
daughter of Ordrner, he had Edward, ills successor, and a daugh¬ 
ter, who became a nun. Elfrida, whom he had made the widow 
of Athelwold,* that had deceived him, bore him two sons; 
Edmund, who died before him; and Ethelred, who also obtained 
(he crown. 

Edgar’s reign has been celebrated as the most glorious of all 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. No other sovereign indeed converted 

gyg his prosperity into such personal pomp; but no otlier sove¬ 
reign was more degraded in his posterity. With his short 
life, for ho died at thirty-two, the gaudy pageantry ceased; and all 
the dominion in which he had so ostentatiously exulted, vanished 
from his children’s grasp. His eldest son perished by the scheme 
of his beloved Elfrida; his youngest reigned only to show, that one 
weak reign is sufficient to ruin even a brave and great people. 

» Malmib. 59. Mailroa, 150. Matt. Weit. 375. 

* After Duntlan had b^me a metropolitan, he haatened to travel throagh every 
eity in the kingdom, to preach to it; end each wae hie acuteneie and eloquence, 
aaya hie luograpiMr, that nothing could he wiaer, or more pleaaant. Oaberne, 110. 

s Bklmafa. 59. 

' Matt. Weal, aaya, Louth waa given on condition that Kenneth ahonld eome every 
year to Eidgar’a principal feaata. The king gave him aeveral houoea for Ida enter- 
tainmenl during hia journey. 

• Molmah. I». 

t The Saxon Oucii. BIS. Tib. & 4, datea Edgar’s marriage with Elftida in 965. 
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Ed^r made kii^s his vratermen. The son of his love five 
timeslx>ught his kingdom from Danish rovers, was the fool of 
traitors, and surrendered his throne to a foreign invader. Of 
Egor’s grandsons, one perished violently soon after his accession. 
The other was the last of his race who ruled the Anglo-Saxon 
nation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Edward the Martyr, or Edward tlie Second of the Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

DussTAir had used the power of Edgar to plant England with 
the new monks, and to exclude from their seats the ancient clergy; 
but he had not reconciled all the nation to tho severity of the 
measure, or to his own administration; for on Edgar’s death an 
attempt was made to humble his power, and to restore the clergy. 
As Edward appeared subservient to the views of Dunstan, his 
accession was disputed. Some chose him, and others EtJielred.* 
But Edward had been named by his father as successor, and 
Dunstan took the shortest road to his object. He and Oswald 
assembled their eoclesiastioal friends and some duces, and 
crowned Edward.'’ Edward, like all the kings since Athelstan, 
wras very young at his accession. 

The quarrel between the two systems grew more vehement. 
The governor of Mercia turned out all the monks.” The governor 
of East Anglia supported them.** Many tumults ensued.* The 
clergy got hold of the monastic possessions, which they distributed 
to the governors in return for their protection.* 

Elfrida opposed Dunstan. She Joined the party of the clergy, 
and endeavoured to bias tho minds of the great in favour of her 
son Etholred. 

Though Dunstan had got Edward crowned, he could not re¬ 
cover the alienated mind of the nobility. Ho attempted to govern 
them by the influence of superstition. He forcibly expelled the 
clergy, who had been reinstated; and to quiet tho discontents at 
his violence, he convened a synod at Winchester. While the 
opinions were forming, and the assembly expected his answer to 

* Flor. Wig. 361. Mailro*, 151. 

* Him. Ruiim. 413. M«ilit», 151. Eadmer, Vit D. 330. 

* Ingulf, ^ Malmab. 61. ■* HiM. Ramea, 413. 

* Moltuf inde tumoltua in omni angulo Angim ftetua eat Ingulf^ 54. 

... Ixsnif. 54. Ons antlior aayf, be cannot eaproaa the au&ringa of the monka. 
Him. Ranee. 413. 


46* 
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a peculiar appeal which had been made to him, the crucifix in the 
widl became vocal It commended the former proceedings: it 
forbade a change. “ What wish ve more t” exclmmed Dunstan, 
immediately; ** the divine voice determines the Bfiair.”> 

This artifice, for, unless we believe it to have been a miracle, 
no other name can be given to it, did not fully succeed. It was 
followed by another event, which, taken in conjunction with the 
preceding, leads the impartial mind to the strongest suspicion of 
its having been a scheme of the most atrocious nature. The 
candid historian will always regret when the nature of the inci¬ 
dents compel him to infer bad motives. But some facts justify 
the imputation; and the following events, unless extreme charity 
can believe them to have been accidental, or credulity can sup¬ 
pose them to have been miraculous, announce premeditated plans 
of tlie most flagitious nature. A council of the nobles was sum¬ 
moned at Caine. It was managed that the king should be absent, 
on account of his age. While the senators of England were 
conversing unsuspectingly on the question then agitated, and were 
reproaching Dunstan, he gave a short reply, which ended with 
these remarkable words: “ I confess that I am unwilling to be 
overcome. I commit the cause of the church to the decision of 
Christ.” 

As tlieso words, which of themselves imply all that we would 
impute, were uttered, the floor and its beams and rafters gave 
way, and precipitated the company with the ruins to the earth 
below. Tne seat of Dunstan only was unmoved. Many of the 
nobles were killed upon the spot; the others were grievously hurt 
by wounds which kept them lung confined.'' If no other achieve¬ 
ment had revealed Dunstan’s character, would not this be suf¬ 
ficient to startle the unprejudiced reader into a doubt of its sanctity? 
It was followed by another circumstance, which leaves us no 
alternative between tlic supposition of a purposed falsehood or an 
unworthy miracle. 

On the death of his friend and pupil Athelwold, the sec of Win¬ 
chester became vacant. As from the avow'ed dissatisfaction of 
tlie nobles, Dunstan’s |K>wer w'as in.sccurc, it became exp^ient 
that he should guard it by filling ever}' high ofitce with his Iricnds. 
He fixed upon Elphcgus as the successor, and, to abolish all oppo- 

sMslmib. 61. Bromlon. 870. Gttntt, 1647. OtberiM, 113. Eadoier, 319. 
Tbs two latter place it under Edgar'a rcifn, which ia leta probable than the chro* 
noloitjr of the othora, becauae attaehnent to Dnnatan and power made auch 

aida uioleaa. Whatever aSiceta the character of Dunatan, Mr. Lingard wiatiea to 
believe a mere popular tale. If Dunatan'a enemiea bad written hta Ute, Mr. Lin* 
nrd'a inerodtilily would be a fair pxertion of eautioua though arbitrary pyrrhoniam. 
Mt all that we know of-Onnalan oomasfrom bia frienda and panegyriate. It boor 
moral aympatbba that have improved, not our hblorical evidnm that haa di- 
■iIiiMmIo 

k Malmab. 61. FW. Wig. 361. Sim. Don. 160. 
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gition, he boldly declared that Saint Andrew had appeared to him, 
and commanded him to consecrate Eiphegus to the vacant see.* 
Such proceedings at last taught otners to fight him with the 
weapons of crime. The subjection of Edward to his will gave a 
perpetuity to his power; but there was a person existing as am* 
bilious as himself, and iudilTerent to the means of gratifying that 
ambition. This was Elfrida. I know not whether we can credit 
all the wickedness attributed to her. It is stated in the records 
of the abbey of Ely, that its first abbot, Brithonod, was seen by 
Elfrida in the New Forest. He went to the royal court on the 
business of his church, and at his departure took leave also of 
her. She desired a private conversation witli him on aflairs of 
conscience, and in the interview she acted the wife of Potiphar. 
The abbot emulated the virtue of Josmh; and the disappointed 
Elfrida procured his assassination. The power of the queen* 
dowager compelled his monastery to indulge their suspicions in 
silence; but in her days of penitence she acknowledged the 
orimcj* 

It is also declared of Elfrida, that Edward gave her all Dor¬ 
setshire as a dower, with a royal dignity annexed to il.^ 

The state of the kingdom gave |x»wcr to her malice. However 
the proceedings at Caine may have afTcctcd tlic credulous 
people, the sui^'iving sufferers and their friends could hardly 
nave been deceived: and if they believed the catastrophe to have 
been the effect of design, we may assume that they nieditated to 
avenge it on Dunstan. But he was protected by the favour of 
his sovereign; Edward therefore became the first object of 
attack. A combination again.st him was formed; and with no 
scruples as to the means. It is stated, that Elfrida and some 

g 'inces conspired together to detlirone Edward in favour of 
thclrcd, ana that the death of the king was the crime devised 
for the accomplishment of their piir|»ose. The unsuspecting king 
facilitated the execution of the guilty plot. He was hunting in 
Dorsetshire, near Warcham, a few miles from which sto<Kl Corfc 
Castle the residence of Elfrida and her son. His companions 
were disnersed in pursuit of the game, and in the course of the 
sport, Euward beheld the conspicuous walls of the castle.' He 
rode thither to visit Ethclred and his mother. On tlu; tidings of 
his arrival, .she hastily settled her [ilari. >Shc went out and re¬ 
ceived him with h,vpocritical kindness, and invited him in. The 
king declined to alight; but desired some refreshment, and re* 

' CMierne, 114. 71m biifory of DuiMtan ii renurluUj Mitain; from the raeli 
■gainrt him beiD|f eUled uid pnrred by hii friendi and eticomiiil*. 

i Him ineidenl Iim anenpea the noliee of our bMlorierit. It it in tfie IlMlurit 
ESiaotia. 3 Gtle, 491, 4^ 
k Wtllincrord, 345. 

' Tlie mterattiof raim ofCorftCislle ililt roniain. 
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quested to see his brother. A cup of drink was brought to him 
but while he was raising it to his tips, a wretch, steahng behind, 
stabbed him in the back. Feeling the wound, he spurred his 
horse to escape the assassin, but the blow had been too success¬ 
ful : he fell from his seat; his feet hung in the ■«tirrups, and the 
frighted steed dragged his expiring lord over the rugged way. 
His friends tracea him by his blood, and found at last his dis¬ 
figured corpse. It was burnt and its ashes buried at Warehara.™ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Review oF the State and History of Denmark and Norway at the Accession 
of Ethelred, and of the last Stage of the Northern Piracy. 

As the second year of the reign of Ethelred was distinguished 
by the re-appearance of those enemies whom the courage and 
wisdom of Alfred and his successors had subdued or driven from 
the English coasts, and who now succeeded in obtaining the 
English crown, it is expedient that we should turn our eyes upon 
the Baltic, and inquire what nations and what sovereigns pos¬ 
sessed at this time the means of such formidable aggressions. 

DENMARK. 

The history of Denmark, from the death of Ragnar Lodbrog 
to the accession of Harald Blaatand, or Blue Tooth, is confused 
and inaccurate.* Harald w'as the son of Gormo the aged, and 
Thyra the Saviour of Denmark. He acceded in 936, on his 
father’s demise He sufTcred from a calamitous invasion of Jut¬ 
land by the Emperor Otho,** who married Athelstan’s sister. 

He built the famous city of Jomsbur^ near the great Pome¬ 
ranian lake, made by three rivers in tlicir conflux to the sea. 

* Milmtb, 61.- Ingulf, 54. Mailra, 151. The chroniclers ny, be wm buried; 
but Lupus, in hie sermon, ssys, oceisus est ct posies cooibiislut. Hickes’s Thes. 

* ‘Hw confusion of this perl of Danish history was obsenred and complained of 

S r Adam of Bremen. “Tanti aulem reges, immo lyranni Danorum, utrum simul 
kini resnayemnt, an alter post alterum brevi tempore visit inoertum est.” e. alir. 

t ]7. Many ohronicles and hutoriea have appeared since Adam’s time, but they 
iva only maih the oonfiision of the period more visible to all who collate their 
aoeounla. 

* To proteet Denmark from the Germans, he completed the celebrated trench and 
wall called Dannewirke. Bee Boom's description of it, vol. i. p. SI?; and see 8le- 
pbanius, 19!h.90I, 

* Soso. 1GB. 
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This city became very distinguished for the courage of its inhti- 
bitants, their depredations and opulence.^ It was perhaps the 
only instance in the world of a government of pirates.* Its first 
legislator, Palnatoko, enacted it as one of his laws, that no man 
should live at Jomsburg who breathed a word of fear, or who 
showed the least apprehension in the most critical danger.*' Their 
depredations were conducted on a principle of equality; for all 
the plunder, whether small or great, was brought to the spear and 
divided.* The modem Wollin, which has succeeded the ancient 
city, is not one-thirtieth part of its size. Ploughs now cut the 
soil on which splendid buildings stood. It became the empo¬ 
rium of the nortk It was the last state of the north which ad¬ 
mitted Christianity. All nations but Christians, who were inter¬ 
dicted on pain of death, were allowed to inhabit it, and each 
people had a separate street They were idolaters, and for the 
most part polygamists.^ Their riclies at last introduced factions, 
disorders, and civil fury, till Waldemar took and destroyed it in 
1170.‘ 

Harald Blaatand had a successful war with Haco of Norway 
but towards the close of his life, the discontent of his subjects, 
enabled his son Svein to commence an unnatural warfare against 
him.*' Svein required of his father a share of his dominions.' 
This demand being refused, he pretended to be collecting a fleet 
against the pirates, and with this sur])rised Harald. The old 
king fled to Normandy with sixty ships, and the son of Rollu en¬ 
tertained him hospitably, until he prepared a fleet capable of 
regaining his kingdom.™ A reconciliation for a while suspended 
the immoral war," and Harald gratefully returned to Richard of 


See Bartholin, 446. 

* Inter omnes vero Vikinjro* quo* hiMorin noatrs celebrant famoiiMinni erint 
Jom«vikin|rr dicti qui Julini oliin Jumaburg aedoin fixam et rempublicaro eerlia ao 
firmis Icgibua conatitutam habebant. Wormiua Mon. Dan. 270. 

' Jomsvikingr Saga. c. xir. cited by Bartholin, p. 3. Tliia Saga gives a curiooa 
account of the anawera of eight men of Jomsburg who were captive*, on their being 
brought out to be alaughtcrcd. Bartholin, 41-ol. If they can be credited, they 
evince a horrible fcarlesancaa. They were taken prisoners in a great invasion of 
Norway by their countrymen. Snorre narrates the aggression, p. 231-240, and 
gives extracts from the Scalld* who mention it. 

■ Bartholin gives extracts from the Ilirdakra and the Jomsvikingr Sago, on this 
subject, p. 16. 

*■ See the descriptions of Munster and Chrytaus, cited by Stephanins, 197, 198. 
ChrytBua was so interested by it, as to make a particular survey of its site and 
remains. 

' The ancient Sveno Aggo thus mentions its fate: Whose walls I Sveno beheld 
levelled to the ground by the archbishop Absalom," c. iv. p. 51. 

i Sveno Aggo, p. 51. Saxo, p. 185. 

^ Adam Brcm. 25. ' Snorre, vol. i. p. 229. 

■ Will. GemmeL lib. iiL c. ix. p. 237. Pontanus dates HaraM's arrival in N«w. 
mandy in 943. Hist. Dan. lib. v. p. 135. 

■ Will. Gemmet. lib. iv. c. is. p. 243. Sveno mentions the agreemeot, Uiougli, in 
his additions to it, 1 think he oonltaaos several distinct incidents. 
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Normandy the aid 'which he had received from his father." The 
conflict was soon renewed between Haraid and Svein, whose 
tutor, Palnatoko, in revenge of an- injury^ which he had endured, 
stabt^ Haraid. The wounded king fled to Jomsburg, where he 
soon died, in OSS.*! 

Svein, who has received the surnames of Otto from the emperor 
Otho, and Tiugoskcgg from the shape of his beard, became now 
the undisputed master of a throne, which he had so foully earned. 
His life was romantic; but at a period when the manners of 
society, viewed with the eye of reason, seem unnatural and dis¬ 
torted, the actions will be often extravagant He was three times 
taken prisoner by the Jomsburgcrs, and was three times redeemed. 
His last liberation was accomplished by the generosity of that 
sex, whose pity is never asked in vain; whom nature has made 
lovely in person, but still more lovely in heart.' 

New misfortunes divested the ill-gotten crown of its expected 
charms. Eric, the prevailing king in Sweden, invaded Scania, 
and after many battles expelled Svein, and for many years re¬ 
mained the master of the Danish isles.* 

The exiled Svein fled humbly to Tryggva of Norway, but was 
disdainfully spurned. England was his next resource, but Ethel- 
red, offended at incursions of the Northmen, with which he had 
been harassed, would not admit him. He then sailed to Scotland, 
and tlicrc met an asylum, and a hospitable friend.* He resided 
there fourteen years. 

On the death of his enemy he returned to Denmark, but was 
driven out again by the son of Elric, who at last reinstated him, 
and gave him Syritha his mother in marriage." Soon after this 
period England felt his power. 

WOBWAY. 

Haco the Good was reigning in the time of Athclstan. His 
character is interesting and great; his hilarity of mind was pecu- 

" Dado, lib. iii. p. 192. Gemmet. p. 246. 

* This injury, u related by Saxo, p. 184, is the story of Williom Tell and Geisler. 
Toko was a famous archer, and boasted of his skill. Haraid bid him with his first 
arrow, on pain of death, pierce an apple on his son’s head. Toko, compelled to obey, 
exhorted his son not to stir. He took out three arrows. The first was successful. 
The kinx inquired why three arrows—** To bare shot you if I bad killed my son.” 
Baxo lived long before William'Tell. 

e Saxo, 186; and see Ad. Brem. 25, Helmoldds, p. 14, Snorre, and 2 Langb. 149, 
ibr some variation in the circumstances. 1 take the date from the ancient Icelandic 
annals, 2 LAngb. 169. 

' On these incidents, see Saxo, 186: Sreno, 54; Chron. Eriei, 298; Adam Brem. 
96. Saxo and Sveno mention, that in grateful return, the ladies were presented with 
a law entitling them to a share of their psternsl^popcrty, from which Uil then they 
hod been exefuded. 

* Ad. Brem. e. Ixxii. p. 96. Frog. Isl. 9 Lsngb. 150. Saxo, 168. 

* Ad. Brem. p. 97, says, Thrueco of Norwsv. Ssxo, bis son Olsye, p. 189. Saxo, 
end Heetnr BoethinsL mention Edward ss the »tglish king. This is wrong. Adam 
is eorreot in stating Ethelred, who began his reign in 979 . 

■ Adam, p. 98; end me Boxo, 189. 
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liar; his eloquence, his prudence, and his modesty, were eqimlly 
distinguished. Peace, with her abundance and felicity, blessM 
both the amculturist and the merchant of Norway during his 
reign, and he was diligent in his legislation. Two laws are par¬ 
ticularized which he made, like the Anglo-Saxon kings, with the 
advice of his wisest men.’' Among others, he provided for the 
defence of the maritime regions of Norw'ay by a sort of coast 
militia. The country on the shore, and as far up the river as 
salmon ascended, he divided into provinces, and tliese into ter¬ 
ritories, each of which was to be provided with a definite number 
of war-ships, of a stated size. The population of the district was 
to be always ready to act in these vessels whenever a hostile 
force drew near.'* To give celerity to their movement he esta¬ 
blished a sort of telegraph. On high mountains, piles of wood of 
the largest trees, to be fired on exigency, were so placed as to be 
vnsible from mountain to mountain; by these means in seven 
days the news was transmitted from one end of Norway to the 
other.* 

Haco retaliated the invasion of the Danes on Vikia, by driving 
them into Halland and Jutland.^ He passed into Zealand with 
successful outrage, took eleven vikingr ships, and obtained great 
booty from the island; he then turned his conquering arms upon 
Scania, and even ventured to attack, with equal good fortune, 
the Swedish province of Gothland. In the following autumn he 
returned to Vikia with an immense burthen of btwty.* 

Harald Blaatand, who at this time ruled Denmark, beheld, 
with unavailing displeasure, the desolating victories of Haco. 
To humble the Norwegian, he admitted into his kingdom the 
children of Eric, the expelled king of Norway, whom Haco had 
succeeded, whom Athclstan had received into Northumbria, and 
who at last had perished there. Harald gave them fHissussions, 
and permitted them to pirate.* Thus encouraged and sup|»ortcd, 
the sons of Eric assailed Haco but the star of his prosperity 
still continued to beam. 

Haco had long cherished a love for Christianity in sticrot. 
When he thought his }K>wcr consolidated, he sent to England' 

* Snnrre Hakomr Goda, p. 135. * Ibid. 146. 

* Ut in monlibui ezcelaii ex ingentibua arboribuf pjrra ila alruerenlur (a. tnirari) 
ut ab ana pyra ad alteram Tacilia ct liber eaact proapcctua. Excilalua hoe pacto 
hoolilia irruptionia nunlioa, a prima in eztremo re;rni ad meridiem anirulq exlroela 
pyra, ad remoliaaimam boream mana poblieorum eomitiorom in Halogalandia iocam 
7 dierum apalio volitaaae lerlar. Snorre, Ibid. e. xxi. p. U6. 

r The S^ld Guthormr Sindri reeorda thia ineaaion in bia Makonar Drape. Snono 
baa quoted one orbit aeraet. Saga ilak. e. vi. p. 131. 

a Btga Hak. e. vii. p. 133,133. 

■ Saga Hak. e. x. p 134. 

* Ibid. e. XX. p 145. 

* Miaaia in Angliam nnntiia, epiaoopoa alia«)ae doctorea eeeeaaiait poet qaentm 
in Nerwegiam adamtam mentem toam apecuit res Hakonoo. Snorre, p 13& 
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for ecclesiastics capable of teaching the religion to the Norwe¬ 
gians. On their arrival he avowed his wishes, and exhorted the 
nation, in a public assembly, to adopt his faith; but he eiqx». 
rienced from the peasantry such a aecided opposition, that he 
was even compelled by them to assist in their idolatrous super¬ 
stitions.^ ^ 

Tryegvi, the son of one of those children of Harald Harfragre 
who leU by the hostilities of their brother Eric, so often mentioned 
in this liistory, obtained from Hakon the Good some little prin¬ 
cipalities towards the south of Norway, for which he assisted 
Hakon against his enemies, the children of Eric.* These restless 
enemies were frequently assaulting Hakon with various devices, 
but he reigned prosperously for twenty years.*' 

At last Harald, the eldest of these sons of Eric, surprised 
Hakon at a disadvantage. He fought with his usual success, 
but a dart wound^ him under the arm. He retired tp his 
ship; no art could 8t(m the blood, and Hakon the Good 
sunk gradually into death. Friends and enemies enshrined his 
memory with a general lamentation. The exclamation was 
unanimous, that no king, his equal in virtue, would again bless 
Norway.* Eywind the Scalld has honoured his memory with an 
ode, which gives dignity to the character of Norwegian poetry.** 
The civilization of every country has been of such tardy vegeta¬ 
tion, that such kings as Hakon must be hailed with blessings, for 
to them the precious plant owes principally its preservation and 
progress, during these dark and stormy ages. 

On Hakon’s death the sons of Eric predominated in Norway, 
and their mother Gunillda shared in tne government; but they 
held at first only the middle regions, for mree others were go¬ 
verning in other parts of Norway; as Tn'ggvi in the southeast; 
Gudrod in Westfold; and Sigui-d Jarl in Throndheim.* 

Gunillda stimulated her sons to destroy Sigurd Jarl, as a vstep 
to the monarchy of Norway. Her soliciting prevailed. The 
brother of Sigurd w'as seduced to conspire against him. The 
Jarl was surprised at a feast, and burnt alive, with the edifice, 
two years after Uakon’s deathJ 

< Snorro, 130-143. • Soorre. 121-135. 

' See one of tiM eehemee to btflie the efieot of Hekon’e teleoraphe. Snom, 
147-lSS. 

* Soorre, 155-161. One of hie leet eetioni wee to req»aet the eont of Erie to qiare 
hie Mende end rehitioni, |k 160. Tlw leelendie Annale oboe his death in 961. 9 
Lancb 188. 

* Snorre, 161-165. TItia 6ne Ranie ode b better known bjr the name of the 
Ebn or £ula|iani of Hakon. 

' Snorro San af Haralldi Graffeld oe flakoni Jarli, p, 165. Glimr the acalld of 
Haralld, by hb ecraea, eacited Eyvindr to an emubtin^enbiginm of Hakon. Thb 
offended Haralld, but hie di«|>leaiure was appeaaed by Eyeindr becoming bb scalld. 
and resountHn# hia lame, 166. 

i Snorre, 170-173. Si^rd had greatly aaibted in the devotion of Hakon the 
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The indignant pemle of ThrondlMim chose Hakooi snrnamed 
the Jarl. the son of Sigurd, their leader, and frustrated the ambi* 
tion of ^e sons of Gunillda. Many battles ensued: it was 
at last settled that Hakon should enjoy Throndheim, and the 
other kings were to possess the rest of the dominions of Hakon 
the Grood^ 

The future enmities between Hakon Jarl, and the sons of Eric, 
need not be detailed.' They enabled Harald Blaatand to subject 
Norway, who sometimes was the friend, and sometimes was the 
enemy of Hakon Jarl.® This prince, who has come down to us 
with a fame so eclipsed as to be called Hakon the Bad, became 
at last the monarch of Norway.” After a life of great warlike 
exertions, he fell, in his aw, before a new competitor for the 
movable crown; this was Ulave the son of Tryggva. The 
gressions of Olave on England connect his actions with the reim 
of Ethelred, and demand a comer in the history of the Anglo* 
Saxons. The little sketch will forcibly express the state of 
manners in these districts. 

In 069, Tryggva his 'father suffered that death of violence* 
which usually closed the lives of those inhabitants of the north 
who stepped out of the path of industry into the adventures of 
heroism. His widow fled, pregnant with Olaf, and he was bom 
on an island in the lake where she was concealed.** In his child¬ 
hood he was captured by Eastmen pirates, and was sold. He 
was afterwards purchased and carried to Russia.** He was there 
l^rought up by Waldemar, who employed him in his army. 

His favour declining, he quitted the Russian court, sailM to the 
Bqltic, and settling in the isle of Bornholm, he began the dismal 
profession of a vikingr.' After marrying a queen, on whose 
coast he landed, he commenced depredations on Scania and 
Gothland.* On her death he extendi the scene of his piracy, 
and Friesland, Saxony, and Flanders, mourned his visitations. 
From these the unwearied sea-king turned towards England, and 


Good, wImS in return, mide him J«r! of Throndheim. He if celled by Snone the 
wiaext of the Norwegianf, 125. 

• Snorre, p. 175. _ _ 

I See Snorre, 175-184, and abo hit Stya af Otui Tryygva, 195-803. Snorre 
adducea Ara Frode aa an evidence on thia aobjecL 

■Snorre, 208,203, 230 . , ^ ^ .u 

• Snorre, 245. In Hakon’a reijn Greenland waa diaoove^ and eolmiaad by UM 
loelandera. Erie the Red firat aaw and faao it that name, in hopea that a eonntiy 
with an epithet ao pleating might atiraet aelilera. He found the traeea of men bath 
in the eaat and (peat regiona, et aaaamenta fracU el lipidarum opera unM 

lent <)ood ejof generia ibi viaemnt qoi Vinlandiam ioeoluerint el quoe lalandi veeant 
Scrrlingof. Ara Frode, c. vi. p. 40. 

• Snorre, p. 177. laland. Ann. 2 Langb. 189. 

a Snorre, Sega, Olaf’a Tryg. c. i. p. 187. * SSTolI*®' ***■ 

'Ibi4.911-J&3. 'Ibid. 915. 
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was convenea w —7 -... • 

whose age and seclusion had won from the rude population the 

^ But^alth^h this warrior was daring every danMr that ^rms 
and battles could present, his ri»d heart was « penetrable W 
the shafts of love. A princess of Dubhn had promi^d I^ct clurfs 
to choose a husband: they assembled that she might select, and 
Olaf, though uninvited, joined the meeting The movements of 
the tender passions are more eccentric ftan the wandennzs of 
the heathy meteor. Clothed in rough garments, made to 
off rain, and wrapped in a hairy gown, the figure of Olaf was Mt 
the vision of a Cupid. But it was unwuth, and whenGydas 
eye roved anxiously around, it arrested her notice : Who ^ 
vou!" “ Olaf, a stranger.” It was enough; and if Snorre has 
hot slandered the lady, love, instantanwus love, suppli^ eveiy 
Sier explanation. With all the simplicity of nide nature, she 
exclaim^, “ If you desire me for your wife, I will choose you for 

""^Irfwat however, less impetuous or less philosophical than 
the ladv. He had the caution to inquire who she was, her 

templated heragain. She was young and beautiful. At last his 
tanty sensibility was kindled^ and he became her husband, after 

®°TE^reL*taUon'’of Olaf roused Ae crafty and cruel mind of 
Hakon the Bad, who sent a favourite to discover and to circum- 
vent him.” But Hakon’s disorderly passions had offended the 
chiefs whose families he had dared to violate, and they were in 
insurrection against him, when Olaf, led by his pretended friend, 
was approaching Norway. Hakon had l^ore the chiefs 
when Olaf landed. The Norwegians eagerlv placed the crown 
on hie head, as a descendant of Harald Harfragre; and thus, in 
806 . Olaf became the'monarch of Norway.* 

One of Olafs most zealous occupations was, to convert Wor- 
wav. He proceeded, with this deare, from nrovince to provu^, 
and at last accomplished it, but by me^s repugn^t to that 
fhiedom of mind which is roan’s dearest birthright, and as odious 


> Saorie. B91. 

■ HakoallMBadi 

ilia ftgmtiMlii. Abb. IW. 


• lfaM.993, m 

* Ibid. 946. 

I kUM ia kb bidiBg.pheB. 1 Uko the 
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to the spirit and tessons of Christianity as the paganism he 
abolished.' 

Ethelred is stated to have sent the archbishop of York and 
two priests to Sweden to convert the natives. Olaf was baptised 
by him.” 

Harald Harfragre had pursued the viking with a perseverance 
which promised to annihilate the custom, but on his death tbe^ 
flourished again. His son Eric, after his deposition, occupied h» 
summers in depredations on the British islands to maintain his 
associates.* In the rei^n of Edmund they again abounded, and 
made the Hebrides dieir resort** On Eric’s wath his sons passed 
their winters on the Orkn^ and Shetland isles, but devoted their 
summers to piracies on Scotland and Ireland.* The Northern 
kings sometimes sailed against them with fleets of punishment to 
revenge aggressions on Uieir own dominions. Thus Hakon the 
Good attacked eleven vikingr in Oresound, and hanged all those 
whom he met oflT Scania but no combined systemi existed of 
repressing them. The practice, though from the rise of mo¬ 
narchies it was less frequent, had not yet excited the decided 
abhorrence of the northern society; therefore Harald Blaatand* 
of Denmark, and Tryggvi Gudrawd, and Harald Grafleld, three 
kii^ in Norway, indulged themselves in the practice.*’ 

Olaf the son of Tryggvi was a sort of new Ragnar Lodbrog, 
in the activity, extent, and success of his marauding exploits. 
Bornholm, Scania, Gothland, Friesland, Saxony, Flanders, Nor¬ 
mandy, and all the British islands, suffered from his presence.^ 
The son of Hakon Jarl was a sea-king, whose summers were 
devoted to enterprises as fearless but it is needless to multiply 
instances. The vikingr, who have been mentioned, were men of 
rank in their society, who flourished between 930 and 1000; and 
their habits show, that, notwithstanding the checks which the 
direful custom had experienced, it was again becoming prevalent 
and respectable. 

But yet while piracy was revivifying, other habits were also 
growing up which were destined to destroy it. 

The continuance of piracy had a tendency to preclude all 
traffic; but wherever profit is seen to glitter, though danger guard 


f Bnorn, 858.^266. Among OlaPa Vojrasoa, Boorra raeotioiu hia aspadilion to 
Vinfamd. Aa tbia was a ooontry west M GraenlaiMl, It is abnena t hat th e Nnr- 
wqgiana or tbeir eo l ooiea diaoermnd and settlad in of North Amarin in the 
tMkth fWOltirjTa 

■ Loan. HisL S. n. 5S; and Var. Bnigoth. p. W. . 

* Sfiorra^ Db 196L * IVmL 

< Two autom Oraadas at HiaiMUandUm ana* ditionia feeera EiriU Sill, eanww 
Mspwci p i tnt i ffii ibMM per hjrenae eommonnlaia Per wMm sirtM 
daatM piraliea iniaalam roddideto pnadaa agaoiaa droa tiltora Beodm alfos Hlbar. 
Him. Bnarra, *. ISO. ^ - 

* Ibid. f. 139. * flaso GrammaL 189. * BnoR% 13^117. 

■ 8aaN^ kanam,39S. 
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every avenue, and the sj^tre of death even hovers over the jrath, 
men will hasten to tread it, and dare the chances of its evils. Rude 
as the Northmen were m manners, arts, and virtues, they wanted 
commodities from each otherTwhich the productive industry or 
resources of any one place could not supply. Hence skins for 
clothing were carried from Iceland to Norway^ Fish, cattle, and 
com, their food, were often, from partial famines, required to be 
interchanged.'^ Hemp, or seal skins, or whale hides, were needed 
for ropes.° Captives were to be sold, and, of course, slaves to be 
purchased;" besides many articles of war and luxury. 

The necessity of conveying from coast to coast the wanted 
commodities, turned apart of society into merchants: their places 
of resort became noted. Thus Tunsberg in Norway was much 
frequented by merchant ships, which came to it not only from the 
adjoining Vikia, and the more northern regions', but from Den¬ 
mark and Saxony.® Birca in Sweden was another considerable 
emporium, in which vessels of merchandise came from all parts 
of the Baltic to acquire or to exchange the necessaries of life,* 
though its wealth and excellent harbours perpetually invited de- 

S >redation8 of the vikingr.r Our Dublin was in those days much 
requented for tradc.v 

It was auspicious to the future predominance of civilized habits 
that commerce became honourable. This circumstance in such 
an am of general warfare is as remarkable as beneficiaL Perhaps, 
the honour attached to commerce arose partly from the vikingr 
disposing of their ^oils themselves, and partly from the necessity 
they felt for the objects of traffic. The merchants who ventured 
to sail through such ambushes of pirates could not at first have 
been very numerous, and this rarity gave them increased value, 
and even dignity. In time also kings became their patrons. 

Commerce was, however, in such credit, that Biorn, prince of 
Westfold, the son of Harald Harfragre, became a merchant, and 
by his more warlike brothers was distinguished by that title.' 

I Bnorre, 176. 

* Thus Um Build Eyviod, when ■ femine oppreeud Norwey, pecora emit femilie 
■nalantendm neeeturia. Ho unt hia ahipa to purchau berrioga, and for that pnr- 
poae parlod with hia property, and even with hia arrowa. Snorre, 18& 

' 8n Ulitber’a Voyage. 

w Lodinna ww'a rich man. Aoeidit quadam matate nt merutom profoetw Lodi- 
pm navi qua eju oniu eral, mercibu^ue divea, euraum ad EaUioniam dirigarel, 
nbi par matatam merutnrw operam (MiL Dnm oelebrantur nnndina ad qnu 
ooBBarUfan aunt metott omnia generia, doeti etiam ronlti hominu vanalea, p. 956. 

• Tnaabergain plarioMB tone memtoria ftaqnenUliant navw Urn ex Vikia at 
boiaaBbaa regionibna Nwrwegia quam ex Dania at Saxooia. Snorre, 115. 

* Adam. man. 18,19. Helmolc^ p. 9. Rambert In 1 Langb. 444. 

> fibaanl atam ^ratamm azeuraioniiMa qnaram ibi magna oopia aat, aapiia im. 
ptam^ Adam. Bum. 18. ^ 

< H nn o - j naait Hahonn Jarl DabUninna ii« uerealotam, id qnod plnrimia tune 
t a m ur i a ft aqna n a arat. Snorre, 946i. 

' Biono tagi mm atiam arant aavu marutorim qwa in oommutn axtana ad 
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Others also, of illustrious ancestry, were traders, and are mm* 
honed for the affluence acquired by it* 

Traffic being thus respectable, it is no wonder that another cir¬ 
cumstance arose which operated to su{^)res8 piracy. This was 
the remarkable fact that the two professions of pirate and merchant 
came in many instances to be bWded. The same persons were 
at one time roaming to plunder, at another vo)raging to trade: 
thus the people of Vikia are described as very commercial, at the 
same time that many of them were vikingr.* Thus the friend 
whom Hakon the Bad had selected to circumvent Olaf, the son of 
Tryggva, had been long a pirate, but he was also a merchant, 
ana was employed to visit Dublin in that capacity." Thus Lodi- 
nus, though he had sometimes pirated, was a merchant, and in his 
mercantile character visited Estland." Biom, surnamed the 
Trader, had also practised piracy.* Thus the celebrated men of 
Jomsburg were as eminent for their commercial as for their depre¬ 
datory activity^. It was perhaps from their martial habits and 
equipments, arising from tnis alternation of pursuit, that merchants 
were enabled to combat with the pirates who attacked them." 
They sometimes secured the success of their defensive exertions 
by voyaging in companies. 

When we read that the pirates seized every movable com¬ 
modity where they invaded, and destroyed by fire the habitations 
and growing produce of the field, when they could not remove it; 
that part of the inhabitants they slew on the spot, and carried 
away the others for slaves, sharing them by lot; r that of these 
captives they killed such as were too old ror labour, and were 
therefore unsaleable; * and that they exposed the others to the 
public market so unsparingly, that we find, at one time, a queen, 
pale, worn out with fatigue and sufferings, and squalidly clothed; * 

refiooM, variM ret ingentU prelii que plura qa« necemria fidebantur ille adfeb^ 
bant. lilum ifilur nari^atarem aut iDorcatorem (firmann eda Kanpmann) nomi- 
narunt ejus fratrea. Buorre, 115. 

•8norr«,a56.357. 

‘Ipai enim Vikvertenaea in mereatnra erant firequentea in Anuliain at Saaoniam 
ant in Ftandriam, aut in Djniam: qnidam aalem piralicam aaereebant, byeinia in 
Cbristianornm terria tranaigantea. morra Saga, OlaPa Helga, ml. ii. p. 71. 

■ Din bic in piratiea, inlerdum atiam in marealura Teraatoa. Soorra, toL i. p. 340. 

* S*pe ilia in marcatura aaraabalur, intardum atiam in piratiea. Soorra, voL L p. 
356. 

* Biorno—in piratiea parum flreqaana. Snoric, 115. 

■ Rambert, who liaed in the tenth century, mcnliona a eonfliet of lliia aorl. I 
Langb. 444. Snorre alao mentiema a merehant ahip whieh endured a long eonfliet 
with a aao-kiog, voL L p. 815. So the Niala Saga aa/a, * Piratn in merealoraa tala 
jaeantiboB, praalium oritur, hique ae polebra tutantar.’* Cello Seand. p. 83. Tbia 
was in the year 993. 

> Mara orianlsm aaratia aulcantea aggressi piralm quidam Eatenara homiow eap- 
tiaos doeunl,bona diripionl, oceiaia iHmoullis,aiiia quus inter ae aortili in serriteleia 
abalramb. Bmnra, attL i. p. 193. 

* Visas ast Klereoiu malala jam praaaetior Thoralfus qnaffl at aartus saas psoMl, 
noe laboriboa satis idonena; quara sum ooeidii. Ibid. 

* Snorra, p. SSfl. 
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rad^ <» another occanon, a prince,** standing in to be purchased 
like cattle; when we see, that from the pientiiiil si^Iy, so bw 
was tin price, that Olaf the prince, who afterwards became king 
of Norway, and the invader of England, was sold for a garment ;* 
and tint a collection of boys were disposed of for a Am goat; * 
when we discover such things to be frecjuent, it seems absurd to 
look into the north for increased civilization. 

And yet the hap>y change was beginning to emerge. The 
principle of improvement was in existence, and its vegetation, 
though slow, was inc^sant and effectual. 

As soon as the vikinCT stooped from tiie pursuit of sanguinary 
glory to collect profit nom traffic, piracy, as a laudable custom, 
must have begun to be undermined. It must have received an¬ 
other fatal blow, as soon as agriculture became reputable. Though 
valour was still the pride of the day, many chiefs were perpetuaUy 
arising of peaceable and unwariike habits.* At the period of 
which'we now ^ak, one Sigurd Syr the king, who educated 
Saint (^ave of Norway, is particularly described to us as assi¬ 
duous in his domestic occupations; who often surveyed his fields 
and meadows, and flocks and herds, and who was fond of fre¬ 
quenting the places where the handicraft labours were carried 
on.' His pupil, Olave, though in the first part of his life he be¬ 
came a sea-king, yet among other things was educated to manual 
arts as well as warlike exercises.* The sweets of landed property 
and peaceable occupations once experienced, the impulse of na¬ 
ture would urge the chiefs to favour husbandry, and to induce or 
to compel a part, ever increasing, of the northern population to 
pursue the labours of the fiela in preference to war. Every 
r^[ular and settled monarch favoured the new habit. Though the 
disorderiy reigns which followed Harald Harfragre made his law 
against pirates almost obsolete, yet as soon as the government of 
Norway became established in Saint Olave, he revived the pro¬ 
hibition. He forbade all rapine.^ Ho enforced his law so rigor¬ 
ously, that though the vikmgr were the children of the most 
potent chiefs, be punished the offenders by the loss of life or limb; 
nor could prayers or money avert the penalty.* One of the 
Canutes was equally hostile to the habits or the vikingr. He pro¬ 
hibited all rapine and violence throughout his kingdom, and was 
highly displeased that Egill should have pirated in the summer. 

»IMd. 193. «Ibid. 199. * Ibid. 193. 

* Man* ofthw* m noticed in Bowing Bcimahrinck. 

* Snorra'a Safa, Olaf^ Haifa, e. i. p. 1, and pu 31. 

■ AroM traMandi alqaa naianA iniprintia perilna, in pilia at oikdibaa nann 
Jasnhndia eaknioa, ad aitaa ftbrOea a nainra fhiinatiia, lynoaiaqiiaoeiiliaadaaoiaBim 
Mi aal ipaa «nl alH ftbrioamaat. Saom. Ofara Haifa, p. 1. 
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"In addictiqff yoursdf tonid the king,"you have done 
an abominabk thing. It is a pagan custom, aM I forlM 

It was indeed a cmrtom which had been so &miliar and so ex* 
tolled, that its supprrasion was difficult Olafs severi^ 
it excited an insurrection in his dominions^ But though interested 
men struggled hard to uphold it, the good sense of mankind 
awaking, however tardily, to their real interests, was combatii^ 
against it The benefits emanating to all from the cultivation <n 
agriculture were announced in terror the most impressive, by the 
dismal famines which afflicted them. The au^ented power, 
the more striking dignity, and the permanent happiness accniii^ 
to the chiefs from a numerous clan of quiet peasantry, frcxn the 
annual riches of tillage, and the mercantUe importation of every 
other luxury; the lessons, though rude, of their new Christian 
clergy; the natural indolence and quietude of human nature, 
when permitted to follow its own tendencies, and when freed 
from the goading stings of want, by the friutful harvest of regular 
labour, must have alienated a large part of the northern society 
from the practice of their ancestors, and must have haade piracy, 
in an accumulating ratio, unpopular and dishonourable. Human 
reason is never slow to amend its erring associations, when once 
a new beam of life occurs to it; and nothing can more stroi^y 
paint the progressive change of manners, than the rapid d^rada- 
tion of the meaning of the word vikingr. At first uesignating a 
soldier, it became appropriated by pirates, when every warnor 
pirated. But now that the condemning voice of society was 
raising against rapine, the vikingr hastened fast to become a syno- 
nyme of the robber.*' Poets, who often stamp the morals of 
ages, and who always influence the population of the day, benan 
to brand it with that opprobrium, which, from their numhers, mils 
with the most deterring efiect* 

The improved feelings of society on this subject could not ac* 
cumulate without communicating some contagion to the vikingr 
•themselves. Though the novel sentiment mi^t be unable to an¬ 
nihilate their evil habits, it awakened, in their fierce bosoms, a 
little sense of moral distinction; it compelled them to seek some 
shield of merit to avert that most terrible of all iUs, the contempt 
and hatred of the society to which wo belong. They began to 


‘ Knytlinga Stga, ap. Baithdin, 453. I Bnorra, p. St7. 

* Tin editora M the Gunnlaiwi Saga |[Hra nnn/ aia m plea of Ibk, p. SMUSOS. 
' Thua Sighvatr, Un aoalM oT CNave, aaag: 

Rapion ita pali lati hominw mm 
Fmam de bu ar a 

Sedeaiaram geooa el neqeam henfaiMa, 
lUa aie ferla aal amulitaa. 

SeMeetia Joaait palria ttrm 
Coalai^ armb at aladiia ptm aai d i 

PiialiiatinMibwaapttaipi«i. B aewa , Ut, fa. M. 
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for a Iwave man to prey iq[>o& the 
tiiaoefid merdiaiit,arlio feeds and benefits his ccmtanporai^ nor 
iMiNBRfef the nBidfending passenger whcon varioos necesnties 
lj||fefce>fO roaiib A new sort of praM feen'appeared, more 
fee iienii'>bom mora^ of thmr fiselin^ and to fee 
jaiMlal revolutions of the day. The pecifear and setf^feosas tafe 
meritorious warrioera was to prote^ the defencelM8^fl«vi• 
||hteir»and to seek and assati tile indiscriminate plunderer." Hie 
feCaot .chranolosy of these new ohancten is not ctear, but tiic^ 
iiem reasonaofy to belong to the last age of piracy. Thirir ex- 
feieoce was, above all laws, efficacious in destroying piracy. Thw 
executed wiiat somety sighed for, and what wise Kings enacted, 
thfer aj^iearahce most have hastened tbe.odiuip the indis- 
mdminate pirate» who became gradually hunted down as the 
flanjnral muniay of the human race. It is pleasing to read of this 
i&rinotion in so many authors. Some men associated with the 
i^mni^ of an oath, that they would in piracy acipiire mon^ 
hohoura^f because th^ would exterminate the Wserkir and the 
malignaot, ahd give safety to the merchant" So others pursued 
pi^y to dqnive the .plundering vikingr of the spoil tmy had 
uom ti>e husbandman and merchants.* With the s^e cha- 
ritt^,.&ic the,|Gk>od is exhibited in the KnytlihA Sciga> 

the tows cf the prate Hialmar, we see feat bound 


to protect trade and a^culture, not to plunder women, 
iwr to force them to their ships u unwilling, nor to eat raw^h, 
fefuch was the practice of the savage pirate.* ~ 

, On tiie whole, we may state, that after the tenth century piracy 
became discreditably and that in every succeeding reign it ap¬ 
proached nearer to its extinction, until it was completely super- 
ilMied by the infiuence of commerce, the firmer establishment of 
governments, improved notions of morality, and the expe- 
sfenoe of the superior comforts of social order, industry, and 
ppaeefid pursuits. 


Herr. SaK*, 47. 

* Tht Vatidala, ap. Bartb. 458. 


* Sm tbs Tsnldna Safa, ap. Verdiaa. 

* ^*^ 457 . 

■'* 8^ ap. Bartb. 458. 

S BanbtUk alatw weae kwa Amn tha Omr Oddr 8iita,|)b456| and aaa thakwa 
dif dia aaB.biBS Hair, aoolbof af Ibia kind naval ehivalrj, in Banba. 455. Sam 
ipftdaaarihaa anoihar aat af hanwt, wha, in tba tbilairinf aga, fenght agaiaat tba 
feSMan pkatai^ lib. siv. fb 858. 
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